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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  GENERALS. 

The  rebel  generals  have  come  to  grief,  and  been  excluded 
from  the  amnesty  :  thepanishment  is  merited.  What  shall  we 
do  with  our  own?  They  have  earned  great  rewards.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  war  came  to  a  close,  and  the  sndden 
disbandmeiit  of  our  armies,  throws  out  of  their  oiBces  and 
employment  a  large  number  of  our  generals,  most  of  them  of 
course  of  the  volunteer  force,  and  the  question  occurs, — What 
is  to  be  done  with  and  for  the  men  who  have  commanded  our 
victorious  legions,  and^hus  brought  ns  so  glorious  a  peace?  It 
seems  like  a  complicated  one,  but  if  analvzed  it  will  be  found 
quite  simple.  As  a  general  principle,  the  volunteer  generals 
will  be  disbanded,  the  retention  of  a  few  who  have  made  them- 
fielves  needed  men  being  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Those 
now  disbanded  will  bear  with  them  to  civic  life  the  honors  of 
the  Government  and  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Let  the 
present  list  of  regular  generals  remain  subject  to  such  modifica- 
tions and  reconstruction  as  may  be  proper.  Most  of  them 
have  earned  their  rank,  and  they  and  more  will  be  needed  for 
an  army  much  larger  than  our  old  army  before  the  war.  But 
there  is  a  class  consisting  of  army  officers,  many  of  them  of 
lower  rank,  who  have  risen  to.be  major-generals  and  briga  *er- 
generals  of  volunteers.  It  fs  among  these,  and  as  to  their 
future,  that  particular  care  and  consideration  are  necessary. 
Without  attempting  in  enumeration,  we  may  instance  Wright, 
Humphreys,  and  Gibbon,  the  latter  of  whom  is  only  a  captain  of 

SnUred  aooording  to  Act  of  Confrreu,  in  the  year  186ft,  by  C.  B.  RiaHAKi>80i&  in.tliA  CldtkiA 
Office  of  the  Dtotrlct  Cotirt  for  th«  8<mtbera  Dlrtrict  of  New  Yorin 
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artillery.  Now  it  seems  quite  unjust  to  put  a  man  who  has 
commanded  a  corm  cTarrriee^  and  shown  nis  entire  capability 
to  command  it,  hack  to  the  command  of  a  company,  and  it 
should  not  be  done :  but  how  can  it  be  remedied  ?    In  the  first 

})lace,  many  will  be  glad  to  resign,  and  have  only  been  waiting 
or  the  termination  of  the  war  to  do  so.  Second,  the  useless 
generals  who,  like  the  war-horse  of  Scripture,  have  only  "  smelt 
the  battle  from  afar/'  should  be  gotten  rid  of  or  reduced  with- 
out compunction.  Third,  the  number  of  regular  generals  will 
be  increased,  since  the  war  will  leave  much  unsettled  and 
extra  work, — boards,  courts,  tours  of  inspection,  &c.,  &c., — to 
be  done;  and  the  most  meritorious  generals  should  be  re- 
promoted  for  this  purpose.  Fourth,  if,  naving  made  such  ap- 
pointments, it  be  more  desirable  to  decrease  the  list  as  the 
work  becomes  less,  then  let  there  be  no  promotions  among  the 

fenerals,  as  they  die  or  resign,  until  a  certain  limit  is  reached, 
'ifth,  let  all  the  worthy  remaining  oflScers,  who  have  been 
fenerals  of  volunteers,  oe  hrevetteato  the  highest  rank  they 
ave  attained^  and  where  it  may  be  done,  as  it  always  can,  let 
them  have  separate  commands.  Their  honors  belong  to  them, 
and  the  brave,  unflinching,  self-sacrificing  commanders  of  the 
war  should  never  be  reduced  in  title  and  honor ;  time  will 
soon  re-establish  the  system. 

And  lastly,  let  all  this  matter  be  confided  to  a  competent 
and  numerous  board,  which  shall  reorganize  according  to 
theprinciplos  here  laid  down. 

We  only  throw  out  these  hints,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  re- 
public will  not  be  ungrateful,  and  that  if  we  shrink  from  intro- 
ducing an  English  pension  list  '^  for  so  many  lives,"  we  shall  at 
least  give  just  rewards  to  those  who  have  earned  far  more  than 
the  Government  can  ever  pay.  They  staked  all,  and  saved  the 
country.  Now  is  the  time  to  acknowledge  our  debt,  and  re- 
ward them. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  A,  LOGAN. 

Thb  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  Alexander  Logan,  was  bom 
U '  near  the  present  town  of  Murphysboro',  in  the  County  of  Jack- 
son, Illinois,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1826.  His  father,  Dr. 
John  Logan,  emigrated  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Illinois  in 
the  year  1823.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee.  The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  eleven  children, 
John  A.  being  the  eldest  Dunns  young  Lc^an's  boyhood, 
schools  were  scarcely  known  in  IlKuois :  accordingly,  he  had 
only  such  opportunities  of  education  as  presented  diemselves 
upon  the  appearance  in  the  neiKhborhood  of  some  itinerant 
schoolmaster.    In  1840  he  attended  an  institution  known  as 
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Shiloh  College,  which  was  uothiDg  more,  however,  than  a  coun- 
try academy. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  voung  Logan, 
though  but  twenty  years  of  age,  immediately  volunteered,  and 
was  elected  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  the  let  Regiment, 
Illinois  Volunteers.  In  the  service  of  his  regiment  he  bore  a 
distinguished  part,  acting  a  portion  of  the  time  as  adjutant 
In  1848  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  November,  1849,  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  his  native  county,  and  held  the  position 
until  1850.  In  that  year  he  attended  a  course  of  law  studies  at 
Louisville,  and  in  1851  received  his  diploma.  Upon  his  return 
home  he  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with 
his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  at  present  Judge  of  the  Third 
Judicial  District.  The  practical  character  of  Mr.  Logan's 
mind,  and  his  pleasant  manners,  connected  with  his  rare  abili- 
ties as  a  ready  speaker,  soon  fixed  his  popularity  among  the 
voters  of  his  county.  Success  followed  quickly.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  then  Third  Judicial 
District.  He  now  established  his  residence  at  Benton,  Frank- 
lin County,  Illinois,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  to  represent  Franklin  and 
Jackson  Counties.  On  November  27th,  1855,  he  married,  at 
Shawneetown,  Miss  Mary  S.  Cunningham,  daughter  of  John 
W,  Cunningham.  In  M!ay,  1856,  he  was  appointed  Presiden- 
tial Elector  for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  and  the  fol- 
lowing November  was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature.  In  1858 
he  carried  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  for  Congress  by  a 
large  majority  over  his  Bepublican  opponent  In  1860  he  was 
re-electea. 

In  October,  1860^  John  Logan,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  in 
his  native  State,  visited  Greenville,  Bond  County,  Illinois,  to 
help  along  the  Douglas  men  in  their  efforts  to  elect  Hon.  P. 
B.  Fouke  to  Congress.  A  number  of  distinguished  Democrats 
from  that  portion  of  the  State  were  conversing  upon  the  politi- 
cal prospects  of  the  party.  Logan  remarked  tnat  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  the  Southern  Democrats  fix>m  kicking  out  of 
the  harness  and  Quitting  Congress,  thus  breaking  up  the  party. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  ilfterwaras  candidate  for  the  State  Staate,  from 
Fayette  County  District,  remarked : — 

'^  Yes,  we  saw  bv  the  proceedings  of  Congress  that  yon  had 
warm  times  there.'' 

Logan,  wiUi  one  of  those  looks  for  which  he  is  famous,  turned 
around,  and  with  emphasis  sud : — 

^*  You  know  nothing  about  me  bv  the  papers.  If  I  thought 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  elected,  which,  however,  I  hope  will  not 
be  the  case,  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  at  the 
coming  eleetion,  f<M*  I  have  no  desire  to  spend  another  such  a 
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winter  as  the  last  has  been,  and  this  under  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration. But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected^  I  will  shoulder 
my  musket  to  have  him  inaugurated,  I  have  carried  a  musket 
before  in  defence  of  my  country."  *     . 

The  preparation  for  war  which  sounded  all  over  the  North 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1861  again  fired  the 
martial  spirit  of  Logan.  While  in  his  seat  in  Congress  lending 
every  eflfort  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  armies  of  the  nation,  which  had  been  assembling 
around  the  national  capital,  commenced  to  move  o\it  to  meet 
the  enemy.  This  was  too  much  for  Logan.  He  dashed  down 
his  pen,  and  determined  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  in 
the  field.  He  overtook  Colonel  Eichardson's  re^ment  on  the 
march,  and,  securing  a  musket,  took  his  place  m  the  ranks. 
In  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Logan  fought  with  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  field  du- 
ring the  panic.     > 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  he  returned  to  his  home,  then  at 
Marion,  Williamson  County,  Illinois.  On  the  3d  of  September 
he  made  a  speech  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Marion,  declaring  his 
determination  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government  as  a 
"  private,  or  in  any  manner  he  could  serve  his  country  best,  in 
defending  and  bearing  the  old  blood-stained  flag  over  every 
foot  of  soil  in  the  United  States."  Under  circumstances  so  ele- 
vating, Logan  was  more  than  himself  in  eloquence.  The  citi- 
zens of  Marion  and  vicinity  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  two 
weeks,  September  18th,  1861,  the  31st  Illinois  Volunteers  was 
organized  at  Cairo,  with  John  A.  Logan  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  colonel.  The  regiment  was  at  once  attached  to 
McClemaud's  Brigade.  Seven  weeks  later,  November  7, 1861, 
Colonel  Logan  led  nis  command  in  its  first  fight,  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont. His  regiment,  though  it  had  never  seen  an  armed  enemy 
before,  fought  J  ike  veterans.  Everywhere  Logan  rode  at  their 
head,  urging  them  to  stand  fast  and  keep  steady.  During  these 
trying  moments  he  had  one  horse  shot  under  him,  and  his  pistol 
by  his  side  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 

In  General  Grant's  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers,  Logan  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Henry,  and,  after  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  gave  pursuit  with  two 
hundred  cavalry,  capturing  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  At  Donel* 
son,  while  rallying  his  men  after  meeting  a  desperate  assault,  he 
received  a  severe  wound,  the  ball  entering  the  left  arm  in  front 
near  the  shoulder,  and,  following  round,  passing  out  through  the 
Bh9ulder.  But  Logan,  perfectly  fearless,  his  left  side  streaming 
with  blood,  and  two  fresh  wounds  in  the  thigh,  clung  to  his 

♦This  incident  is  told  by  Colonel  John  B.  Reid,  commanding  the  130th  Ulinoia 
▼danteers. 
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horse  and  called  upon  his  men  to  hold  their  gronnd.  Soon 
re-enforcements  arrived,  and  Logan,  though  reeling  in  his  saddle, 
reluctantly  permitted  himself  to  be  taken  from  his  horse  and 
treated  by  the  surgeon.  Notwitlistanding  his  critical  condition, 
which  was  heightened  by  a  sudden  attack  of  disease,  he  would 
not  leave  his  men  until  convinced  that  their  every  want  was 
attended  to.  Upon  reaching  his  home  in  Illinois,  the  Colonel's 
health  was  entirelv  despaired  of ;  but  with  his  iron  will  he  over- 
came sickness  and  wounds,  and  in  April  reported  to  General 
Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing. 

The  noble  conduct  of  Logan  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  to 
date  from  March  5th,  1862. 

In  the  movement  against  Corinth  in  May,  Logan  commanded 
a  brigade,  and  was  again  distinguished. 

After  the  occupation  of  Corinth,  General  Logan  commanded 
the  railroad  guard  during  the  opening  of  communications  with 
Jackson,  Tennessee,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  at  that  place. 

General  Lc^an's  hi^h  qualities  as  a  soldier  made  him  popular, 
not  only  all  over  the  5forth,  but  particularly  in  his  native  State 
and  district. 

During  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  warmly  pressed  to  again 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  We  make  some  extracts 
from  his  letter  in  reply  to  these  requests.  The  letter  was  dated 
August  26th,  1862,  and  addressed  to  O.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois. 

"  In  reply,  I  would  most  respectAiHy  remind  70a  that  a  compliance  with  your 
request  ou  my  part  would  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  resolutions  with  which  I 
resumed  my  sword  in  defence  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  Oovemment,  the  like  and 
blessing  of  whidi  no  other  nation  or  age  shall  enjoy,  if  onoe  suffered  to  be  weakened 
or  destroyed. 

**  In  making  this  reply,  I  feel  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  what  were, 
are,  or  may  hereafter  be  my  political  views,  but  would  simply  state  that  politics  of 
every  grade  and  character  whatsoever  are  now  ignored  by  me,  since  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Constitution  and  life  of  this  Republic — which  I  shall  never  ceaae  to  adore — 
are  in  danger." 

"  I  express  aU  my  yiews  and  politics  when  I  assert  my  attachment  for  the  Union. 
I  have  no  other  politics  now,  and  consequently  no  aspirations  for  dvil  place  and 
power."  * 

^*NoI  I  am  to-day  a  soldier  of  this  Republic,  so  to  remain,  changeless  and 
immutable,  until  her  last  and  weakest  enemy  shaU  have  expired  and  passed  away.'* 

'*  Ambitious  men,  who  have  not  a  true  love  for  their  country  at  heart,  may  bring 
forth  crude  and  bootless  questions  to  agitate  the  pulse  of  our  troubled  nation, 
and  thwart  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  but  for  none  of  such  am  L  I  have 
entered  the  field,  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  this  QoTemment,  and  never  expect  to  return 
to  peaceful  pursuits  until  the  object  of  this  war  of  preservation  has  beoome  a  fact 
established." 

"  Whatever  means  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt,  whatever  local  interest  it  may 
aflect  or  destroy,  is  no  longer  an  affair  of  mine.  If  any  locality  or  section  suffers 
or  is  wronged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  say  it  must 
not  be  heeded  now,  for  we  are  at  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Let 
the  evil  be  rectified  when  the  present  breach  has  been  cemented  forever." 

**  If  the  South  by  her  malignant  treachery  has  imperilled  all  that  made  her 
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great  and  wealthy,  and  it  was  to  be  lost,  I  would  not  stretch  forth  mj  hand  to 
save  her  from  destruction,  if  she  will  not  be  saved  by  a  restoration  of  the 
Union.  Since  the  die  of  her  wretchedness  has  been  cast  by  her  own  hands,  let 
the  coin  of  her  misery  circulate  alone  in  her  own  dominions  until  the  peace  of 
Union  ameliorates  her  forlorn  condition." 

The  letter  concladed  by  thanking  his  friends  for  their  kind- 
ness, but  refusing  empliiaticallj  to  accept  any  political  office 
while  the  war  lasted. 

During  General  Grant's  winter  campaign,  1862  and  '63,  in 
Northern  Mississippi,  General  Logan  led  his  division  through 
the  toilsome  marches  incident  to  that  movement,  and  though 
on  the  part  of  the  infantry  there  was  no  iBghting  above  a  skir- 
mish, the  General  displayed  ^reat  abilities  in  the  handling  of 
troops  on  the  march.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Logan  re- 
ceived his  promotion  as  Major-General  of  V  olunteers,  to  date 
from  November  29th,  1862. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  north  of  the  Tallahatchie, 
General  Logan  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third  Di- 
vision, Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  Major-General  James  B. 
McPherson  commanding. 

In  February  the  Third  Division  was  transferred  to  Memphis, 
whence  it  embarked  and  joined  that  portion  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps  which  had  preceded  it  to  Lake  Providence. 

When  the  army  commenced  to  move  across  the  Peninsula  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  Mississippi  south  of  Yicksburg,  Logan  was 
again  in  motion,  and,  in  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi,  followed 
immediately  after  the  Thirteenth  Corps,  which  had  tne  advance. 
That  corps,  as  soon  as  it  landed^ushed  at  once  for  Fort  Gib- 
son, and  engaged  the  enemy.  Tne  contest  was  doubtful  until 
Logan  hastenea  to  the  field,  and  by  the  weight  and  courage  of 
his  veterans  turned  the  scale  into  a  decided  victory. 

In  the  movement  of  May  12th,  Logan,  with  his  troops,  was  in 
the  advance.  After  a  short  march  he  encountered  a  small 
body  of  the  enemy,  about  six  thousand  in  number,  strongly 

?08ted  near  Raymond.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  attacked, 
he  rebels  tenaciously  held  their  ground,  and  repeatedly  re- 
pelled the  desperate  charges  of  Logan's  men.  In  the  height  of 
the  action  McPherson  and  staflF  arrived  on  the  field.  By  a  sud- 
den dash  of  the  enemy,  a  portion  of  Logan's  line  was  crushed. 
Defeat  now  seemed  certain.  The  General,  perceiving  this,  rode 
up  to  McPherson,  weeping  bitterly.  A  few  words  passed,  and, 
with  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  Logan  rode  in  the  midst  of  his 
scattered  men.  He  called  upon  them  to  rally  and  follow.  The 
men  obeyed.  By  one  of  those  acts  of  daring,  terribly  despe- 
rate, Logan  led  his  men  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
guns.  He  drove  them  back,  and  in  thirty  minutes  the  field 
was  won.  In  speaking  of  this  battle,  General  Grant  called  it 
"  one  of  the  hardest  small  battles  of  the  war."  From  Ray- 
mond, Logan  pushed  on  with  the  corps,  and  participated  in  the 
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brilliant  rout  of  the  enemy  at  Jackson,  May  14th,  and  two  days 
after  was  again  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Champion's  Hill. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  held  McPherson's  centre, 
confronting  Fort  Hill,  the  key  to  the  enemy's  works.  It  was 
on  his  front  that  Ilickenlooper's  famous  mine  was  run,  and  it 
was  Logan's  men  that  made  the  desperate  assault  into  the  cra- 
ter, after  the  explosion,  on  June  26tn.  After  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  July  4th,  1863,  Logan's  Division  led  the  advance" of 
the  column  of  occupation,  and  the  same  day  the  general  him- 
self was  appointed  military  governor.  For  gallant  conduct 
daring  the  campaign.  General  Logan  was  presented  by  the 
Board  of  Honor  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  with  a  medal 
of  gold,  inscribed,  '*  Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  Donelson, 
Si^re  of  Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Kaymond,  Jackson,  Champion's 
Hill,  and  Vicksbui^." 

Having  set  the  administration  of  affairs  at  Vicksburg  in 
good  working  order,  General  Logan  visited  the  North, 
spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  makmg  those  telling  speeches 
for  whicn  he  is  so  widely  celebrated.  It  was  thus,  tnen,  in  his 
Carbondale  speech  of  July  31st,  in  1863,  when  accused  by  a  set 
of  men,  who  once  claimed  to  be  his  friends,  that  he  had  forsaken 
his  party,  he  turned  upon  them  all  the  forces  of  his  anger,  say- 
ing, '*  I  am  not  a  politician  to-day,  and  I  thank  God  tor  it  I 
am  not  like  those  who  cling  to  party  as  their  only  hope." 

And  again,  speaking  of  a  Northwestern  Confederacy,  he  said : 

"  If  you  let  these  people  gain  their  designs  for  a  Southern  Oonfederaoj,  we  shall 
have  a  Northwestern  Confederacy.  There  was  a  plan  for  this  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  talked  over  by  men  who  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
treason,  and  if  we  fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  our  beautiful  prairies  of  th« 
Northwest  will  be  drenched  in  blood." 

And  on  mobs : — 

*'  If  I  was  President  I  would  have  no  mobs.  The  first  man  that  raised  his  hand 
to  resist  the  law,  I  would  hang  to  the  first  tree  or  lamp-post  I  don't  blame  th# 
President  for  being  more  lenient ;  I  only  say  what  I  would  da** 

In  a  speech  in  Cairo,  during  the  month  of  August,  he  thus 
seared  the  Copperheads  of  Southern  Illinois : — 

"  They  hare  had  their  eyes  upon  these  unmitigated  cowards,  these  opponents  of 
the  country  and  the  Administration  (and  the  Administration,  I  contend,  is  the 
country),  and  when  they  return,  it  will  do  the  soul  of  every  loyal  man  good  to  see 
the  summary  manner  in  which  they  wiU  cauae  these  ineaka  and  ptac$  agiicUors  to  Mdb 
their  holes." 

In  the  important  changes  in  command  which  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1863,  by  the  promotion  of  General  Grant  to  the 
command  of  the  Military  bivision  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Sher- 
man to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Major-Gen  era!  Logan  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  command  of  the  fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
dating  October  27th,  though  it  was  late  in  November  before  ne 
assumed  command. 
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The  winter  of  1863  and  1864  was  spent  by  the  corps  at 
Huntsville,  Alabama. 

On  May  Ist  the  general  moved  out  and  joined  the  concen- 
trations of  the  grand  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  com- 
manded by  General  Sherman,  and  preparing  for  a  movement 
into  Georgia.  He  led  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee ip  tue  movement  around  the  right  to  Eesaca,  and  took 
J  art  in  the  battle  at  that  point.  Still  moving  on  the  right,  at 
Dallas,  May  23d,  he  encountered  Hardee's  veteran  corps,  and 
after  a  severe  action  repelled  it,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand. 
At  Kenesaw  Mountains  he  again  met  the  enemy,  and  impetuous- 
ly drove  him  from  three  lines  of  works,  taking  three  hundred 
Srisoners.  On  June  27th,  Logan  led  his  men  in  one  of  the  most 
esperate  assaults  of  the  wan  against  the  cliifs  and  impregnable 
positions  of  the  enemy  at  Little  Kenesaw.  The  22d  of  July 
was  a  sad  day  for  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee :  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  the  enemy,  at  one  moment  Logan  fought  on  one  side 
of  hie  works,  and  the  next  on  the  other.  About  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  T.  Clark,  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  to  General  McPherson,  announced  the  death 
of  his  commanding  officer.  Logan,  aroused  to  the  very  height 
of  sublimity  by  this  overwhelming  calamity,  immediately  as- 
sumed temporary  command,  and  with  that  fierceness  of  expres- 
sion which  makes  him  terrible  in  battle,  dashed  from  one  end 
of  the  lines  to  the  other,  shouting,  "  McPherson  and  revenge  1" 
It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  revenge.  The  troops,  enraged  at  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  fought  with  tears  in  their  ej-es,  and 
summed  up  a  fearful  reckoning.  jEight  thousand  dead  and 
mangled  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  left  on  the  field.  On  July 
28th,  again,  in  command  of  his  corps,  Logan  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  obstinate  battle  near  Ezra  Chapel.  In  the  remain- 
ing battles  of  the  campaign  he  co-operated  until  the  fall  of  At- 
lanta, September  2d,  when  his  troops,  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  went  into  summer-quarters. 

After  the  termination  of  the  campaign  Logan  again  went 
North,  to  stump  the  Western  States  during  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1864  for  President.  The  soldier-orator's  speeches  will 
be  long  remembered. 

On  one  occasion  a  man  in  the  crowd  replied  to  one  of  the 
General's  remarks  by  saying,  "  That's  a  lie,  John  Logan,  and 
yon  know  it."  Scarcely  had  the  words  left  the  man's  mouth 
before  the  hard  fist  of  a  soldier  near  by,  planted  itself  about  the 
bridge  of  the  man's  nose,  while,  in  unison  with  the  act,  the 

soldier  roared  out,  "  By  J ,  I  fought  with  Johnny  Logan, 

and  I  know  that  the  General  can't  tell  a  lie." 

The  General's  labors  for  the  Government  in  the  political  arena 
prevented  him  from  returning  to  his  command  before  communi- 
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catioDB  with  Atlanta  were  severed ;  he  consequently  rejoined 
his  corps  after  its  arrival  at  Savannah. 

In  the  last  act  of  the  magnificent  service  of  Sherman's  army, 
the  advance  across  the  Carolinas,  Logan  was  again  with  his 
troops,  and,  after  the  capitulation  of  Johnston,  marched  his 
men  to  Alexandria,  and  participated  at  the  head  of  his  corps 
in  the  grand  military  spectacle  presented  to  the  nation  in  the 
review  of  its  victorious  armies  at  the  national  capital.  On  the 
same  day,  May  23d,  General  Logan  rose  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  upon  the  appointment  of  General 
Howard  to  other  duties. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Major-General  Logan,  in  the  sum- 
mary but  popular  form  of  expression,  has  been  a  "success." 
The  reason  is  simple.  When  he  entercxi  the  service,  he  rejected 
politics  entirely,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  supreme 
object :  the  defence  of  the  Government,  and  only  afterwards, 
promotion.  The  result  is,  every  one  respects  Logan,  of  which 
the  loud  manifestations  of  welcome  which  greeted  him  as  he 
rode  through  the  streets  of  Washington  are  the  best  evi- 
dence. Many  other  political  generals  struck  out  higher  than 
their  abilities  could  sustain  them.  They  naturally  gravitated  to 
their  proper  level,  and  to-day  thev  lie  among  the  other  rub- 
bish which  the  war  has  sent  to  the  bottom.  Logan,  on  the 
other  hand,  left  his  seat  in  Congress,  fought  at  Bull  Run  as  a 
private,  entei*ed  the  service  of  his  State  as  a  colonel,  and  to-day 
has  the  proud  honor  of  being  the  successor  of  Grant,  Sherman^ 
and  Howard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

The  character  of  Logan  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words. 
He  has  a  large  mind,  stored  with  liberal  views.  He  has  a  heart 
open  to  acts  of  the  rarest  generosity.  He  never  intentionally 
injured  a  man  in  hii  life.  He  is  a  forgiving  enemVj  only  im- 
placable when  basely  wronged.  He  is  the  idol  of  his  soldiers. 
He  talks  to  them  and  mingles  with  them,  and  shakes  hands  with 
them.  Physically,  he  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  officers  in  the 
army.  A  deep  and  fierce  black  eye,  heavy  black  mustache, 
black  hair,  and  very  dark  complexion,  give  him  a  terrible  look 
when  aroused.  Broad  shoulders,  well  set  on  a  muscular  frame, 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  great  power.  He  wears 
usually  a  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  plain  major-general's 
coat,  and  blue  pantaloons  stuck  in  his  boots.  He  has  not  the 
prim  appearance  of  a  military  dandy ;  in  fact,  he  looks  the 
citizen  soldier  all  over.  Judging  from  appearances,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  left  his  home  in  a  hurry  to  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness which  he  had  not  quite  finished.  Mounted  and  in  battle, 
there  are  few  in  the  army  who  so  nearly  realize  the  idea  of  a 
great  warrior.    To  see  Logan  in  a  fight  is  magnificent. 

"  The  men  of  the  West  will  hew  their  way  to  the  Gulf,"  ex- 
claimed Logan  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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war.  How  Dobly  they  have  carried  out  this  prophecy ! — and 
chief  among  the  leaders  to  this  grand  consummation  stands 
Majoi  -General  John  A.  Logan,  the  orator  and  the  soldier,  the 
constant  friend  of  the  Gt^vemment,  and  one  of  its  noblest 
citizena 


SEEKINa   THE   BUBBLE. 
V. 


♦    ♦    ♦    "Then,  a  soldier; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  »  ♦  ♦  "  

— As  You  Leo  It.  Act  H,  Scone  YIL 

A  SNIFP  OF  SALT  WATKB. 

The  roystering  sea-breeze  came  rollicking  up  from  the  bay,  and 
we  fell  to  giggling  like  school-girls.  The  heavy,  sandy  road  sud- 
denly pusned  aside  the  dense  wood  through  which  we  had  been 
toiling  for  many  a  mile,  and  the  glistening  sands  of  Old  Point 
Comfort  stretched  out  before  us,  dazzling  in  the  full  light  of 
that  June  morning  with  the  wavering  sheen  of  the  bay,  making 
the  horizon  uncertain — and  so  I  say  we  giggled  for  joy.  No  more 
malaria  now,  boys  I  Ah  !  how  deliciously  cool  this  breeze  feels 
against  our  fevered  foreheads!  Why,  even  the  poor  jaded  mules 
cheer  faintly  after  their  peculiar  style,  and  half-eagerly  stretch 
their  trace-chains  towards  the  sea.  The  men  begin  to  chaff  and 
joke,  and  "step  out  lively."  Somebody — one  of  those  irrepres- 
sible comic  men — starts  up  John  Brown's  hymn,  an  extempo- 
rized edition,  wherein  the  regiment  joins  laughingly,  shouting 
out  with  right  good-will : — 

**  Old  Abe's  pet  lambs  are  strapped  upon  his  back, 
But  his  sold  keeps  marching  on  I  '* 

By  night  we  were  in  bivouac  near  the  sand-beach  at  New- 

Sort  News,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  the  value  of  clean  skins, 
ad  washed  off  the  slime  of  the  Chickahominy  in  the  flood- 
tide  rolling  in  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  had  not  long  to 
rest  here.  The  next  day  the  entire  corps  was  reorganized  (or 
re-disorganized  as  some  of  us  thought)  by  orders  from  corps 
head-quarters.  Two  new  regiments  were  put  in  our  brigade — 
the  12th  Delaware,  Colonel  Fashman,  and  268th  TPenn- 
sylvania,  Colonel  Schwartzwaelder — and  Colonel  Furse, 
o'f  the  9th  Maryland,  who  had  commanded  us  since 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  was  made  a  Brigadier-General 
and  permanently  assigned.  Brigadier-General  Shote  took  the 
division  in  place  of  General  Slump,  of  the  Third  Brigade,  who 
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had  recently  resigned  in  disgust,  and  Bulger  was  made  a  full 
Major-General  and  permanently  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  corps.  The  first  news  as  to  our  fate,  why  we  had  been 
brought  here  and  whither  we  were  going,  was  told  by  this 
order : — 

"HbAD-QuARTBRS  BzPIDTnONART  COBPS,  ) 

"Twenty-Sixth  Abmt  Cobps,  [ 

"Newport  News,  Va.,  June  21,  1866.     ) 
[General  Orders,  No.  29.] 
"  I.  The  8Uff  of  the  oorps,  as  reorganized,  is  announced  as  follows ; 
Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Gunter,  Chief  of  Stafif  and  Chief  Engineer. 
Captain  Charles  Petlam,  Third  D.  C.  Y.,  A.  A.  A.-Q'. 
Lieutenant  Frederick  Bnimmel,  A.  D.  0. 
Lieutenant  Horace  Prettjman,  A.  D.  0. 
Lieutenant  Adolph  Yauzrien,  A.  A.  D.  0. 
Colonel  Peter  Close,  Chief  Quartermaster. 
Colonel  H.  D.  Tack,  Chief  Commissary. 
Surgeon  G.  Buster,  Medical  Director. 
Lieutenant  P.  F.  Flopson,  Signal  Officer. 
Captain  John  Ketcham,  17th  Yermont,  Provost-MarshaL 
"  IT.  The  troops  of  the  corps  will  be  prepared  to  embark  at  4aylight  to-morrow 
morning,  with  fifteen  dajs'  rations  and  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man.    [Here  comes  a  long  description  of  the  process  of  embarkation,  carving  out 
the  exact  work  to  be  done  bj  each  regiment  and  detachment] 

**  III.  The  transports  will  sail  in  the  order  above  named,  in  three  columns :  the  First 
Division  having  the  left  or  off-shore  column,  the  Second  the  centre,  and  the  Third  the 
left  or  in-shore  column.  Ihe  left  oolimm  will  follow  the  motions  of  the  g^unboat 
WcUaselitifi^  Captain  Graves ;  the  centre  those  of  the  gunboat  Paghagmaquidneck^ 
Commander  Waters ;  the  right  those  of  the  gunboat  Owtnoahtgososlo^  Lieutenant 
Commander  Blewitt 

**  The  order  to  get  under  way  will  be  three  double  blasts  from  the  steam-whistle 
of  the  flag-ship  Phiwrn  W.  Boggs. 
*'Bj  order  of  Major-General  Juzjub  Bulqsr: 

**OBABSJm  Pbtlax, 

"X  A.  A,' General 

Our  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Oooidentaly  which  the 
men,  without  a  moments  hesitation,  incontinently  rechristened 
the  Accidental,  As  there  were  about  four  hundred  of  us  all  told 
and  a  dozen  horses  destined  to  go  on  a  long  sea-voyage,  we 
were  crowded  on  board  a  small  river  steamer  capable  of  accom- 
modating without  special  discomfort  some  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  and  no  horses.  But  we  all  huddled  together 
somehow.  Embarking  at  Old  Point,  we  found  meant  a  good 
deal  of  standing  about  in  the  hot  sand  under  the  scorching  sun, 
and  a  very  little  going  aboard.  It  took  the  Corps  two  days  to 
embark.  Our  r^ment  spent  the  greater  part  of  tne  first  day  in 
wishing  we  were  aboard,  and  all  the  next  in  wishing  we  were 
ashore.    Hien  we  had  to  wait  till  the  tide  served. 

Then  we  found  several  of  the  steamers  were  aground,  and 
some  of  the  men  must  be  taken  off.  Then  the  Occidental  sprung 
aleak,  and  we  could  not  keep  the  water  out  until  some  sailors 
came  from  the  PugJiagmamAidneck  (or  Peg  McClintock,  as  they 
called  her,  for  so  does  JacK  mangle  Mr.  G.  Welles's  pet  namesj 
and  repaired  us.  *  Then  one  steamer  was  short  of  water  ana 
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another  out  of  coal.  Then  General  Hardman  swore  by  all  that 
was  blue  no  troops  of  his  should  go  to  sea  in  the  Crutchjield  or 
the  M.  Maury,  Then  the  Chief  Quartermaster  went  round  in 
his  little  tugboat,  the  Colond  Close  (contractors  will  call  tug- 
boats after  Chief  Quartermasters),  and  said  every  thing  was  all 
right,  and  he  and  General  Hardman  had  a  very  pretty  ouarrel, 
wherein  the  General  insisted  that  no  quartermaster  would  trust 
his  precious  life  on  "  either  of  them  coffins.'*  But  we  finally  got 
off,  coffins  and  all.  The  Phineas  W.  Boggs  blew  six  whistles ; 
all  the  other  transports  shrieked  in  reply ;  the  steamers  that 
were  not  going  shrieked  madly;  the  gunboats  that  were  not 
going  manned  their  yards,  and  fired  salutes;  our  gunboats  fired 
salutes;  Fort  Monroe  thundered  a  salute;  our  men  cheered; 
the  men  on  the  shore  cJieered ;  the  bay  widened ;  the  land 
wandered  off  into  the  distance  till  it  became  a  shiny  line,  and 
presently  a  clear  horizon;  the  evening  grew  cold  and  damp; 
and  we  were  at  sea. 

Now  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  see  the  wonders 
of  the  deep,  but  they  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  transports  *  * 
*  *  *  well! 

Hoot-toot  from  the  Ptufhagmaquidneck.  The  fleet  stopped, 
after  much  trouble.  The  engines  of  the  Wataaelitis  had  broken 
down,  and  we  must  wait  for  her.  We  spent  the  night  in  trying 
not  to  run  into  each  other,  and  in  the  morning  the  Wataselitia 
started  back  for  Hampton  Roads  under  sail,  leaving  us  to  pursue 
our  course.  Now,  1  suppose  you  know  that  the  rate  of  sailing 
of  a  fleet  is  exactly  that  of  the  slowest  ship  in  it  Well,  the 
Owenoshegoioslo  could  just  manage,  by  superhuman  exertions 
and  an  enormous  consumption  of  coal,  to  get  up,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  the  frantic  speed  of  five  ana  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
So  when  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  General  Bulger  discovered 
that  we  were  not  quite  two  hundred  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
he  politely  informed  Lieutenant-Commander  Blewitt  that  he 
might  consult  his  own  convenience  and  go  where  he  pleased  and 
take  his  own  time  about  it,  for  we  were  going  ahead.  Then 
Lieutenant-Commander  Blewitt  wrote  a  long  protest,  which  was 
duly  communicated  to  the  public  by  his  correspondent,  and 
General  Bulger  wrote  a  long  reply,  which  was  dulv  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  his  correspondent.  After  that  the  fleet 
crowded  on  all  speed,  and  we  soon  found  we  were  bowling  along 
at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  fast  ships  were  contin- 
ually slowing  or  stopping  for  the  slow  ships,  and  the  slow  ships 
were  always  straining  themselves  to  keep  up  with  the  fast  ships. 
The  small  steamers  could  have  made  better  time  by  hugging  tne 
shore  and  the  large  ones  by  standing  out  to  sea,  but  the  Atahor 
ma  was  afloat  somewhere,  and  so  wo  had  to  keep  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prighagmaquidneck  and  set  our  prows  against  the 
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current  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  By-the-way,  our  regiment  does 
not  think  much  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Having  said  that  we  were  four  hundred  soldiers  on  board  the 
Occidental^  I  need  hardly  mention  the  trivial  circumstances  that 
we  were  three  hundred  and  ninety-odd  sea-sick  ones,  that  the 
wretched  half  dozen  who  were  not  sea-sick  smoked  incessantly, 
and  were  universally  hated  in  consequence.  What  right  has  a 
man  not  to  be  sick  at  sea?  Besides,  we  don't  believe  it.  They 
must  be  sick :  it  stands  to  reason.  They  are  sick  privately.  The 
men  who  hoped  there  would  be  a  storm  have  gone  below  long 
since,  and  don't  hope  any  thing,  although  the  Captain  persists 
*  in  declaring  the  sea  is  as  smootn  as  a  mill-pond.  He  shouldn't 
be  surprised,  however,  if  we  had  a  little  blow  before  morning. 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  little  blow  commenced.  The  moon 
had  only  shown  itself  for  a  few  moments,  and  had  disappeared 
behind  a  bank  of  inky  clouds.  The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  the  water  began  to  look  wrinkled  and  to  lick  the  sides  of 
the  steamer  playfully.  How  bright  the  lights  look  on  the  other 
ships,  and  how  plainly  you  can  hear  the  men  singing  '*  Marching 
Along!" 

A  rocket  from  the  gunboat,  followed  by  a  colored  firework 
from  her  masthead,  first  red  and  then  white.  More  fireworks. 
Then  the  Captain  comes  up  and  explains  to  the  Colonel,  who  is  ly- 
ing on  a  bench  near  me,  a  helpless  mass  of  humanity  mu£9ed  m 
blankets,  that  the  fieet  is  to  spread  out  to  double  distance,  and 
take  special  precautions  against  collisions.  This  begins  to  be 
interesting.  Will  it  be  much  of  a  storm  ?  the  Colonel  asks 
anxiously.  The  Captain  thinks  nothing  more  than  a  stiff 
breeze,  perhaps ;  but  as  there  will  probably  be  a  pretty  rough 
sea  on,  he  thinks  we  landsmen  had  better  turn  in.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  at  sea  in  a  river  steamer  during  a  storm.  My  ideas 
of  a  storm  used  to  be  taken  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  he  had 
never  made  a  cruise  on  a  transport.  I  tried  to  go  to  sleep, 
but  could  not.  I  was  too  sick,  and  was  getting  sicker,  and 
the  boat  creaked  and  shook  and  groaned  so  that  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  First,  tne  vessel  laid  over  on  one 
side,  till  I  stood  neany  upright,  then  it  rolled  over  on  the  other 
till  I  stood  on  my  head  liEe  the  hunchback  in  the  Arabian 
Nights;  then  it  pitched  suddenly  fo.rward  ;  then  it  lurched  heav- 
ily back,  till  I  thought  we  should  surely  go  down  stem  foremost; 
then  the  steamer  screwed  itself  along  through  the  trough  of  the 
sea  and  balanced  itself  for  a  moment ;  then  it  bobbed  up  like  a 
cork  and  shook  itself  like  a  Newfoundland  dog ;  then  it  plunged 
down  a^ain,  and  a  heavy  sea  struck  it  fairly  between  the  eyes 
and  made  it  stagger  like  a  drunken  man ;  then  about  a  ton  of 
the  same  sea  jumped  on  deck  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and 
getting  no  satisfaction  there,  came  tumbling  down  the  cabin- 
stairs  into  our  state-rooms,  where  it  amused  itself  by  fioating  our 
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boots  and  stockings  about  until  morning.  Poor  Smallweed^ 
who  had  drawn  lots  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  got  up  soaked  and 
looking  exquisitely  miserable,  but  found  courage,  through  all 
his  wretchedness,  to  mutter  something  incoherent  about  never 
taking  any  thing  during  the  night.  ^^  There's  one  thing,"  he 
adde^  presently  climbing  up  and  peering  into  my  berth,  but  I 
was  too  sick  to  ask  what  that  was,  and  turned  my  face  awiy. 
"  No  danger  of  fire  1"  The  crew  seemed  to  spend  their  time  m 
tramping  up  and  down  the  deck  overhead.  Things  went  on  in 
this  cneerM  way  until  about  noon  the  next  day,  when  finding  the 
ship  getting;  pretty  steady  again,  Smallweed  and  I  agreed  to  nelp 
eacn  other  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  on  deck,  and  away  from 
the  smells  and  sounds  of  the  cabin,  xhe  attempt  succeraed.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  the  sight  was  more  interestiujg  than  pleas* 
ing.  Every  thing  on  deck  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  ruins,  and  what 
had  become  of  the  fleet  ?  There  was  not  a  ship  in  sight  1  Our 
men  were  at  work  at  the  pumps,  trying  to  keep  the  water  out, 
which,  as  two  of  the  pumps  d^dined  to  work,  and  as  the  sea 
rushed  in  at  every  pore,  was  as  much  as  they  could  do.  The 
condenser  had  broken  down  during  the  night,  and  we  had  only 
a  hundred  gallons  of  water  in  the  tanks  to  last  us,  it  might  be, 
two  weeks.  All  the  boats  were  stove  except  one,  whicn  had 
been  carried  away.  Something  had  happened  to  one  wheel, 
and  we  were  going  ahead  slowr^  on  the  other.  The  ship  was 
steering  badly,  some  accident  which  I  did  not  imderstana  hav- 
ing happened  to  something  with  a  hard  name.  The  boilers 
were  leaking,  and  the  sea  had  wet  the  coal  so  that  it  burned 
slowly.  Pleasant  tidings  to  receive  before  breakfast  1  Cyrus 
and  the  other  trusty  Africans  have  been  much  too  unwell  to 
cook,  but  being  stumbled  over  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of 
the  ship,  all  huddled  together  in  a  knot,  fast  asleep,  are  suf- 
ficiently persuaded  that  the  storm  has  abated,  and  duly 
overawed  by  threats  of  dire  vengeance,  to  emerge  from  their 
crypt  and  set  coffee.  With  our  stomachs  frill  of  scalding  hot  cof- 
fee and  a  dear  sky  overhead  and  a  sea  gradually  going  down  as 
we  run  out  of  the  limits  of  the  blow,  we  feel  better.  Towards 
night,  the  Ifbwanosit  and  OM  Mortality^  two  old  coasting  steam- 
ers belonging  to  our  division,  overtake  us,  both  leaking,  but  not 
badlv  as  we  are.  The  Old  Mortality  comes  near  enough  to 
BpesLK  us,  and  reports  that  the  Staten  Island  has  gone  aown 
with  all  on  board,  and  that  the  Phineas  W.  BoggSy  our  flag- 
ship, is  behind,  towing  the  gunboat  This,  as  our  Captain  in- 
forms us,  is  the  result  of  several  volleys  df  unintelligible  roan 
exdiansed  between  himself  and  the  Captain  of  the  Old  Mor- 
tality  Arough  thdr  speaking-trumpets.  We  have  got  to  go 
to  Port  Royal  for  repairs,  so  our  consorts,  after  giving  us  three 
cheers  apiece,  steam  ahead  again,  and  soon  leave  us  fer  behind. 
In  about  two  menths,  as  it  seemed  to  ua,  but  in  five  daya  ao> 
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cording  to  Captain  Stedwell's  reckoning,  we  cast  anchor  in 
Beaufort  Harbor,  having  Bucceeded  in  reaching  that  port  on 
one  wheel,  with  leaky  toilers  and  the  sea  streaming  through 
onr  raping  sides,  only  through  the  most  incessant  pumping, 
aideaby  the  special  favor  of  I^ovidence.  The  gunboat  and  the 
Phineas  W.  jSoggs  had  got  there  before  us,  Sie  former  hav- 
ing broken  her  uiafL  General  Bulger  was  in  a  hi^b  state  of 
ill-numor  at  the  miscarriage,  and  especially  at  havmg  had  to 
tow  his  convoy,  and  it  was  rumored  in  the  commana  that  he 
and  Conmiander  Waters  had  been  carrying  on  a  volumnious  and 
spicy  correspondence,  only  interrupted  by  sea-sickness  on  the 
part  of  the  Genial,  ever  since  We  left  Hampton  Beads.  It 
was,  indeed,  asserted  that  this  correspondence  had  now  reached 
that  interesting  point  described  by  Touchstone  as  the  counter- 
check quarrelsome.  I  suppose  that  the  readers  of  the  New 
York  papers  in  due  time  informed  themselves  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  quarrel  through  the  medium  of  those  dis- 
play headings  which  save  you  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
the  small  type,  but  our  regiment  neither  knew  nor  cared  any 
thing  more  about  it.  General  Bulger  came  on  board  the  day  we 
arrived,  and  inspected  us,  and  made  little  speeches,  after  the 
Napoleonic  style,  to  individual  men  picked  out  at  random ;  such 
as,  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  how  do  you  feel  I  Sick  ?  Tired.  A 
little  rest  will  do  you  good." — ^^  That's  right.  Writing  home. 
I  like  to  see  that  Bemember  me  to  them,  my  man.'' — "  Warm 
day,  boys.  That's  right ;  keep  cool,"  and  so  on.  All  of  which 
are  supposed  by  certam  conmianders  to  be  highly  exhilarating 
and  encouraging  to  soldiers ;  and  so  they  would  oe  if  the  mus- 
tering officers  would  only  enroll  infiuits.  It  is  an  evil  hour  in 
the  ufe  of  a  general  when  he  detects  a  likenesa  between  him* 
self  and  Nap^eon. 

The  Boggs  sdled  the  afternoon  that  we  arrived.  General 
Bulger  left  orders  for  us  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  OcciderUaTs 
rejpairs  should  be  completed,  and  to  open  our  sealed  orders 
when  out  of  sight  of  land.  We  remained  at  Hilton  Head  just 
two  weeks,  during  which  time  we  took  the  liberty  of  encamping 
on  shore,  and  leaving  our  ship  in  the  hands  of  the  carpenters 
and  mechanics.  By  ue  end  of  that  time,  we  were  tired  enough 
of  Hilton  Head  and  its  surroundings,  of  Beaufort,  and  tne 
abandoned  plantations  and  the  colorea  people,  and  were  glad  to 
go  to  sea  again,  even  in  the  Occidental.  Luckily,  we  had  per* 
lectly  smooth  weather  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
with  nothing  more  exciting  to  occupy  our  minds  than  the  usual 
absorbing  topic,  how  long  before  oreakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  or 
tea  (as  the  case  may  be)  will  be  ready.  When  we  got  down 
in  the  Gulf  blistering  under  the  tropical  sun,  most  of  us  suffered 
from  priokly-beat  a  good  deal,  and  one  day  it  was  reported  thai 
a  case  of  small-pox  had  made  its  appearance.    That  was  so  ex* 
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citing  that  I  confess  to  being  a  little  disappointed  when  the  doc- 
tor contradicted  it,  and  some  of  the  officers  even  preferred  to 
doubt  his  authority  and  to  shake  their  heads  in  secret. 

At  sea  on  a  transport  you  do  two  things:  eat  and  sleep. 
When  you  are  not  eating  or  sleeping  you  are  thinking  how  long 
it  will  be  before  one  or  other  of  those  events  will  naturally 
occur,  and  when  you  have  just  done  either  you  are  sorry  it  is 
all  over.  I  admit  that  one  may  play  cards,  or  smoke,  or  even 
make  abortive  attempts  to  read,  or  tell  yams,  or  listen  to  them, 
or  fire  pistols  at  the  seagulls,  or  talk  to  the  first  mate,  or  drink 
with  the  purser,  or  make  bets  as  to  the  number  of  miles  run,  or 
the  time  when  you  are  to  arrive,  or  the  place  of  destination,  or 
look  over  the  rail  into  the  water  beaten  into  running  suds  by 
the  wheel ;  but  these  are  mere  pastimes,  intended  to  divert  your 
mind  temporarily  from  the  two  great  topics  of  eating  and 
sleeping,  which  are  never  ab^nt  from  your  thoughts. 

Tnere  is  nothing  like  a  crowded  transport  to  bring  out  human 
nature  in  unexpected  lights.  All  the  varnish  seems  to  rub  oS, 
and  all  the  little  meannesses  a  man  has  in  him  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face. You  get  an  insight  into  your  neighbor  that  a  century  on 
shore  would  not  have  given  you,  and  you  are  painfully  aware 
that  your  neighbor  is  in  his  turn  probing  your  inmost  depths  and 
discovering  tnings  that  might  have  remained  forever  hidden 
from  him,  if  the  sea  had  not  washed  away  the  stone  under  which 
they  grew.  Smallweed  came  out  strong,  and  was  the  life  of  the 
party.  You  would  never  have  known  the  melancholy  Quarter- 
master under  the  glow  of  good-humor,  which,  from  the  moment 
he  was  able  to  lift  up  nis  head,  pervaded  his  usuallv  sad 
countenance.  He  had  a  joke  for  every  one,  was  absolutely 
running  over  with  funny  anecdotes,  and  forgot  to  make  even 
the  most  stupid  questioner  smart  with  his  satire.  Our  young 
assistant-surgeon  recited  more  poetry  than  the  rest  of  us  had 
ever  read,  and  always  apropos  of  nothing.  The  band  played 
three  times  a  day  till  we  found  out  all  their  old  tunes,  and  the 
universal  clamor  compelled  them  to  spare  us  until  they  should 
learn  a  new  one,  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  present 
intention  of  doing.  It  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  discover  that 
your  boasted  band,  the  pride  and  brag  of  the  regiment,  as 
the  finest  band  in  the  army,  sir,  can  play  just  seven  airs. 
The  anvil  chorus  is  in  itself  a  cheerful  thing,  but  when  heard 
three  times  a  day  at  regular  intervals  for  three  weeks,  with  the 
anvils  played  by  the  quartermaster-sergeant  on  a  celery  glass,  it 
becomes,  to  say  the  least,  monotonous.  I  may  venture  to  say 
the  same  of  "  Annie  Laurie,"  and  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  "  Hail 
to  the  Chief,"  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  "  Bully  for  You,'' 
and  the  ^'  Bould  Sojer  Boy,"  which  new  and  popular  composi- 
tions completed  our  repertoire.  It  is  a  consolation  to  remember 
how  the  bass  drum  was  so  horribly  ill  during  the  entire  voyage 
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as  to  be  unable  to  produce  a  single  tap  even  in  the  calmest 
weather.  When  the  band  was  not  playing,  and  we  were  not 
eating  or  sleeping,  the  men  would  vary  the  monotony  by  getting 
up  a  nght  in  the  forecastle,  or  stealing  each  other's  clothing,  or 
gambling  away  their  next  month's  pay,  or  washing  clothes,  or 
trying  to  set  the  ship  on  fire  by  smoking  between  decks  (to  the 
constant  horror  and  dread  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  devo- 
ted his  life  to  the  eradication  of  this  one  practice,  and  was  con* 
sequently  unable  to  enjoy  a  moment's  peace),  or  endeavoring  to 
get  up  an  excitement  by  almost  falling  overboard.  The  second 
mate,  with  an  eye  to  business,  got  our  men,  who  were  willing 
enough,  to  work  repairing  his  old  boats,  painting  up  here,  scra- 
ping and  caulking  there,  and  doing  such  odd  jobs  whereby  an 
honest  penny  mignt  be  saved. 

In  the  evening  the  men  used  to  be  allowed  to  gather  round 
the  quarter-deck  and  sing  songs.  Some  of  them  got  up  a  glee 
club  and  sang  quartettes  beautifully,  arranged  hj  themselves  on 
the  spot.  Nothing,  it  seemed  to  us,  could  be  nner,  than  to  sit 
listlessly  on  the  deck,  leaning  over  the  rail  to  watch  the  foaming 
water  as  it  ran  away  from  us,  smoking  our  brierwood  pipes  and 
listening  to  the  men  singing  the  "  John  Brown "  song,  or 
"  Marching  Along,"  or  the  glorious  old  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
In  the  balmy  airs  of  the  Gulf,  gently  kissing  our  heated  temples, 
in  the  low  murmur  of  the  parting  waves,  came  the  mellow 
memories  of  home.    ♦    *    ^^ 

"  Boys,"  the  Colonel  had  exclaimed,  the  night  after  we  left 
Hilton  Head  ;  "  Boys,  the  Doctor^ was  ri^ht." 

That  young  gentleman  looked  as  if  this  were  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  but  was  too  much  pleased  to  allow  himself  to  be 
betrayed  by  speech. 

"  Bojs,  we  ai'e  off  to  Texas !  Look  here,  Adjutant,  read 
this.    Read  it  out." 

And  I  read : — 

"HuD-QuARTsms  BxPEDinoNART  Corps,        1 
"Twenty-Sixth  A&iit  Corps,  I 

"  On  board  Steamer  Phineas  W.  Bogga,  \ 

"Hilton  Head,  S.  C^  July  2,  1862.     J 
'*  Ck>LONiEL : — The  Commanding-General  directs  that  as  soon  as  jour  steamer  is 
ready  for  sea  again  you  proceed  without  delay  to  the  Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos, 
Texas,  and  there  disembark,  and  report  to  him  or  your  Brigade  Conmiander  for 
orders.  Very  respectfuUy, 

"Charles  Pbtlah, 

"A  A.  A.'QmeraV' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  16th  we  were  awakened  hy 
even  a  greater  scuffiing  overhead  than  sailors  usually  make  in 
their  frantie  operation  of  washing  deeks.  Starting  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  bumped  my  head  against  the  upper 
berth  for  my  pains.  I  laid  down  again  to  rub  it.  Cyrus  stood. 
in  the  doorway  grinning.  "  African,"  said  a  hollow  voice  from 
Vol.  IV.— 2 
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the  lower  berth — the  voice  of  Sraallweed — "Speak.  Unloose 
thy  tongue,  slave  !"  Whereupon  the  slave  buried  his  head  in 
the  door  and  grinned  harder  than  ever.  The  grin  expanded 
into  an  effervescence  of  chuckles,  interrupted  by  a  flying  boot 
from  the  direction  of  the  hollow  voice.  Cyrus  jerked  out  two 
words,  and  disappeared  in  a  volley  of  chuckles. 

"  Land,  Massa  !" 

Hastily  jumpinff  into  one  "pant,''  and  trusting  to  luck  for 
gfetting  into  the  other  en  route^  I  rushed  on  deck. 

There  was  a  strip  of  shiny  sand  about  a  mile  off,  with  a 
few  tents  on  it.  That,  men  said,  was  Texas.  There  were 
steamers  all  round  ns  with  American  flags  flying.  That  was 
the  fleet.  And  the  almost  motionless  water  in  which  they  were 
Iving  lazily  was  the  Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos — the  Bay  of  all 
Baints.  The  ancient  Spanish-Mexicans  had  fertile  imaginations. 
Fortunately,  I  am  near-sighted.  Perhaps  all  the  saints  were. 
I  hope  so.  A  long  straight  line  of  white  sand  is  not  my  idea 
of  a  tine  landscape. 


GENERAL  JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH. 
"  Non  nobis  sed  pro  patria." 

Great  events  always  discover  and  bring  out  great  men.  It  is 
one  of  the  admirable  provisions  of  God's  law  of  true  and  perfect 
equality,  that  even  the  greatest  occasions  shall  find  men  great 
enough  to  fill  them.  There  stand  men  ready  and  able  to  handle 
and  snape  them  for  posterity.  Just  as  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  that  no  vacuum  shall  occur  in  her  dominions,  so  it  is  an 
invariable  fact  of  the  Infinite,  that  there  shall  be  no  vacuum, 
no  disproportion  of  events  and  men.  And  this  is  not  alone  the 
case  with  the  power  of  men^ — their  talent,  their  genius — but 
benevolence,  patriotism,  and  all  the  great  passions  and  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  come  answering  to  the  Age's  call.  The  first 
cannon  shot  at  Sumter,  the  first  blow  struck  at  the  Nation's 
life,  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  South,  brought  to  their  feet  the  men 
that  the  great  and  horrible  necessities  of  the  occasion  demanded. 
The  ensuing  war,  besides  being  a  national,  social,  and  moral 
purifier,  has  been  as  well  an  educator  in  all  these  several  ways. 
The  grand  and  awful  conflict  of  arins  has  developed  some  of  the 
bravest,  noblest,  and  greatest  men ;  men  fit  to  live  in  history,  and 
adorn  the  page  whereon  is  recorded  the  patriotism,  endurance, 
patience,  and  courage  of  a  great  and  liberty-loving  people,  defend- 
mg  their  honor,  integrity,  and  nationality.  Prominent  among 
these,  and  one  who  embodied  in  himself  in  a  high  d^ree  the 
active  energies,  the  great  love  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  the 
unalterable  determination  of  the  loyal  millions  to  sustain  the 
3lepublic  at  all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treas- 
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Hre,  stands  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  Gunebal  Wadswobth,  of 
the  Volunteers. 

James  Samuel  Wadswobth  was  the  eldest  son  of  James 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Western  New  York,  and  was 
bom  in  Geneseo,  Livingston  County,  New  York,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1807.  He  received  a  thorough  education  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  CoU^es,  from  which  he  graduated  with  distin- 
Siished  honors.  I^  studied  law  with  Messrs.  McKown  & 
enniston,  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  completed  his  legal 
course  in  the  office,  and  under  the  eve  of  the  great  statesman  of 
New  England,  Daniel  Webster,  of  ^Massachusetts,  and  in  1833 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  the  following  year  he  married 
a  daughter  of  John  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  returning  to  his  immense 
estates,  engaged  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  oi  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

His  estates  in  Western  New  York  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty 
or  fertility.  The  wheat  they  produce  is  world-renowned, 
and  all  other  products  are  in  marvellous  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  quality.  As  a  farmer  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  in  the  country.  He  took  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  improvement  of  stock,  and  imported  very 
largely.  In  fact,  agncultitre  was  with  nim  a  study,  a  sci- 
ence, an  art,  not  merely  a  means  of  making  money ;  and  most 
liberal  was  he  in  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  agri- 
cultural literature.  He  was  a  corporator  in  the  Western 
New  York  Agricultural  Association,  President  of  the  Living- 
ston County  Agricultural  Society,  a  large  contributor  to  the 
State  Fair,  and  a  Begent  of  the  University. 

£ut  one  of  the  most  important  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
peat  liberality  and  benevolence,  which  deserve  especial  mention, 
but  our  space  is  too  small  to  give  them  half  tneir  due  promi- 
nence. Very  few  of  the  thrifty  tenants  upon  his  farms  but 
have  become  rich  under  his  liberal  system.  Some  time  ago, 
the  weevil  destroyed  the  wheat  crop  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  allowed  his  tenants  to  pay  what  they  could 
without  distressing  their  families,  and  assuming  the  loss  him- 
self, squared  all  their  accounts.  He  did  not  leave  them  in  debt 
to  him  and  wait  till  a  good  crop  should  enable  them  to  pay 
him ;  but  with  a  magnanimity  unsurpassed,  he  at  once  cancelled 
the  whole  demand.  In  all  the  great  calamities  which  have  be- 
fallen the  people  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  he  was  always 
a  very  large  contributor;  and  most  modest  was  he  in  the 
distribution  of  charities,  preferring  'that  no  publicity  be  given 
to  them.  When  Ireland  was  suflfering  from  famine,  he  loaded 
a  ship  with  food  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
sufferers.  These  examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinUv/nij 
but  ^^  e»  tmo  disoe  amnes.^ 
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His  whole  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  his  private  busi- 
ness. Although  active  and  influential  in  moulding  the  politics 
of  the  country,  and  never  neutral  or  silent  upon  any  of  the 

geat  questions  before  the  people,  he  very  rarely  held  oflSce. 
is  position,  talents,  wealth,  and  liberality,  all  conspired  to 
give  him  unusual  prominence,  and  he  was  often  invited  to 
accept  high  and  honorable  official  positions,  but  he  rarely 
consented.  It  was  not  until  the  necessities  of  the  country  de- 
manded it,  that  he  accepted  office ;  and  when  she  required  him, 
he  volunteered  in  any  capacity  he  could  be  made  useful. 

In  1848,  Mr.  "Wadsworth  declined  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  John  A.  Dix  was  placed  in  the  field  in  his  stead.  He 
was  Presidential  elector  at  large  in  1856,  and  district  elector 
in  1860,  both  times  on  the  Republican  ticket,  for  progress  and 
love  of  freedom  were  as  prominent  as  any  other  traits  of  his 
character.  In  1860  he  was  again  invited  to  accept  the  guber- 
natorial nomination,  but  again  declined  in  a  characteristically 
noble  letter,  illustrating  his  disinterested  patriotism  and  high- 
toned  political  standard.  In  the  following  winter  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  a  commissioner  to 
the  Peace  Congress,  which  convened  at  "Washington  in  Febru- 
ary, 1865,  and  voted  against  all  compromise  measures  for  the 
effection  of  a  dishonorable  peace. 

When  the  Southern  rebellion  first  broke  out,  and  cut  oflf 
Washington  from  the  loyal  North,  leaving  us  all  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  nation's  capital,  he  chartered 
two  ships,  freighted  them  with  provisions,  and  sailed  with  them 
himself  for  Annapolis,  Maryland,  to  provide  for  the  militia, 
who  were  being  hastened  forward  to  defend  the  capital.  The 
assistance  was  most  timely,  and  met  a  want  the  U^ovemment 
was  totally  unable  to  supply.  Having  the  confidence  of  the 
Administration,  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  General  Scott, 
from  that  time  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Kun  he  was  employed  in 
executing  delicate  and  important  civil  and  military  commis- 
sions, m  May,  1861,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  appreciating 
his  great  usefulness,  commissioned  him  a  major-general  of  the 
volunteer  force  of  the  State,  and  urged  its  acceptance  upon  him. 

When  the  army  in  front  of  Washmgton  started  on  its  march, 
in  June,  1861,  he  volunteered  upon  the  staff  of  General 
McDowell,  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Bull  Run  won  the  com- 
mendations of  his  chief,  and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
companions  in  arms.  In  awarding  credit  to  his  staff  on  that 
day.  General  McDowell  says  of  Major  Wadsworth:  "The  lat- 
ter, who  does  me  the  honor  to  be  on  my  personal  staff,  had  a 
horse  shot  from  under  him  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight."  He  ren- 
dered his  chief  the  most  important  services,  and  distinguished 
himself  throughout  bv  his  coolness,  courage,  and  capacity.  "  He 
exerted  himself  to  rally  the  forces  when  they  first  oegan  to  fall 
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back ;  and  towards  the  close  he  seized  the  colors  of  the  waver- 
ing New  York  14th,  and  called  on  the  boys  to  raUy  once  rruyre 
for  the  glorious  oidflagP  General  McDowell  also  says  in 
his  report :  "  Major  W  adsworth  stayed  at  Fairfax  Coiirt-House, 
late  in  the  morning  after  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army,  to  see 
that  the  stragglers  and  weary  and  worn-out  soldiers  were  not 
left  behind.*'  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  night  after  the  battle 
in  bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  soldiers  who  had  been  aban- 
donedj  saving  Government  propertv,  and  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  wounded,  and  not  till  the  enemy  were  in  sight  did 
he  leave  the  fieW. 

Shortly  after  this  battle,  President  Lincoln  requested  the 
several  State  Congressional  delegations  to  recommend  suitable 
officers  for  high  military  commands.  General  Wadsworth  was 
unanimously  proposed  by  the  New  York  delegation,  and  upon 
the  ui^ent  request  of  the  Government,  accepted  the  commission 
of  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  which  bore  date  August 
9th,  1861.  He  was  assigned  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  front 
of  Washington,  which  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Munson's 
Hill — the  only  movement  that  broke  the  monotony  of  those 
long  months  of  golden  opportunities  wasted  in  idleness  by  the 
young  Commander-in-Chief. 

General  Wadsworth  had  brought  his  brigade  to  a  high  state 
of  drill  and  discipline,  when  he  was,  much  against  his  will, 
taken  from  the  field,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1862,  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  military  governor  of  Washington  and  commander 
of  the  defences  of  the  capital.  His  command  extended  from 
Aqnia  Creek  to  Leesburg,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  and 
proved  to  be  a  post  of  great  labor,  with  many  unpleasant  and 
thankless  duties,  all  of  which  were  performed  in  the  most  fault- 
less manner.  To  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power  he  prevented 
wrong  and  outrage,  and  made  that  part  of  the  "  Old  Dominion" 
under  his  control  free  soil  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed.  "  Con- 
trabands" flocked  into  the  city  in  great  numbers,  and  the  nu- 
merous questions  continually  arising  in  regard  to  them  were 
promptly  settled  by  him  upon  his  own  responsibility,  for  the 
Government  was  then  "  neutral"  upon  that  subject,  entirely  ig- 
noring their  existence,  and  promulgating  no  policy  in  regard  to 
them.  But  General  Wadsworth  made  a  policy  for  liimselt, 
founded  on  right  and  justice,  and  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  same  policy  extended  over  large  areas  of  the 
South  and  Southwest. 

The  rebels  having  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  cruelly 
treated  a  number  of  peaceful  Union  men,  from  the  region  in 
front  of  Washington,  General  Wadsworth  arrested  Judge 
Bo^rs,  Mr.  Gunnel,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  the  same 
region,  who  were  rebel  sympathizers,  and  held  them  as  hostr 
ages  until  he  effected  an  exchange.    In  this  way  he  occom- 
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plished  the  release  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Union  men 
confined  in  the  loathsonpie  prisons  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  Although  the  position  of  military  governor  is  un- 
known to  our  laws  and  army  regulations,  he  avoided  collision 
with  the  civil  authorities,  save  in  but  a  single  and  unimportant 
instance.  His  administration  was  marked  throughout  by  great 
judgment,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  mercy. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1862,  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  oflSce  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  a 
convention  of  the  unconditional  Union  men  of  the  State,  called 
without  distinction  of  party.  The  contest  was^n  exciting  one, 
for  the  issue  before  the  people  was  plain  and. wide,  and  afi^ect- 
ing  in  its  result  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment— ^party  and  no  party ;  loyal  and  disloyal.  Just  upon  the 
eve  of  election,  when  all  things  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government,  the  treachery  of  pretended 
friends  turned  the  scale,  faction  won  the  day,  -and  by  a  small 
majority,  Horatio  Seymour  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

General  "Wadsworth  several  times  urgently  requested  to  be 
relieved  and  sent  into  the  field,  and  at  length,  on  tne  reception, 
on  the  night  of  December  13th,  1862,  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  several  general  officers  that  day  in  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, he  received  orders  to  report  to  General  Bumside.  Leav- 
ing Washington  before  daylight,  he  was  at  the  front  in  time 
to  witness  the  recrossing  of  the  river,  and  ten  days  later  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  First  (Reynolds's) 
Corps,  relieving  General  Doubleday.  A  long  period  of  inac- 
tion followed  tnis  disastrous  battle,  broken  only  by  the  famous 
"  mud  campaign"  in  January,  when  Bumside  moved  up  to  Bank's 
Ford,  but  was  prevented  from  crossing,  and  his  plans  frustrated 
by  a  most  terrible  storm,  which  rendered  the  roads  well-nigh 
impassable.  Wadsworth,  however,  got  his  command  all  up, 
and  General  Burnside  himself  bears  grateful  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  and  fidelitv  with  which  that  indefatigable  officer  sujh 
ported  him.  Indeed,  had  he  been  as  well  sustained  bv  the  rest 
of  his  officers,  the  jnovement  would  probably  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

The  army  returned,  and  went  into  camp  again  near  Fal- 
mouth. "  Road-making  and  corduroying  were  now  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  General  Wadsworth  not  only  personally  super- 
intended this  disagreeable  work,  but  occasionally  took  an  axe 
or  pick  himself  to  show  the  men  how  it  was  done.  Some  of 
the  boys,  greatly  pleased  at  this,  christened  him  *  Old  Cordu- 
roy.' I  wonder  what  they  called  him  afterwards,  when  he 
swam  his  horse  across  the  Rappahannock  alongside  the  forlorn 
hope  sent  over  in  boats  to  dislodge  the  rebel  sharpshooters  ?  It 
was  then  evident  that,  however  much  he  liked  a  good  road,  he 
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was  by  no  meana  particular,  when  the  object  was  to  get  at 
the  enemy." 

He  also  organized  a  number  of  expeditions  which  went  down 
tlie  Rappahannock  and  were  entirely  successfnl,  capturing  a 
large  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  rebel  agents,  breaking  up 
rebel  signal,  commissary,  quartermaster,  and  other  stations, 
and  otherwise  doing  the  enemy  considerable  damage. 

An  oflScer  who  served  with  him  says :  "  His  zeal  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  his  men  ;  his  constant  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  minor  economies,  so  that  every  useless 
expenditure  of  Government  money  might  be  avoided ;  nis  mani- 
fest self- tbrgetfuln ess  and  entire  devotion  to  the  great  cause,  at 
once  impressed  us  all,  and  commanded  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  division."  **  The  General  was  absolutely  indefatigable. 
Superintending  the  passage  of  artillery  and  wagons  over  the 
worst  places,  the  last  to  leave  his  saddle  at  niglit,  the  last  to 
seek  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  biting  rain,  the  influence  of  such  a 
general  in  inspiring  his  troops  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  Unconscious  of  fatigue 
himself,  he  worked  his  staff  after  the  same  style,  but  the  men 
were  thus  cheered  and  spared  as  much  as  possible." 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Hooker's  Chancellorsville  cam- 

Eaign,  that  the  Sixth  and  First  Corps  should  make  a  dTiversion 
y  crossing  the  river  below  Fredericksburg  while  the  main 
army  crossed  and  attacked  above.  To  Wadsworth's  Division 
was  assigned  the  impracticable  task  of  carrying  by  hand  the 
pontoon  boats,  weighing  over  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  without  disturbing  the  enemy's  pickets  on 
the  opposite  bank ;  but  they  undertook:  it  despite  the  General's 
protest  against  its  feasibility.  After  a  dark  and  rainy  night, 
the  day  broke  with  the  work  not  yet  completed,  when  a  heavy 
volley  from  the  enemy  told  them  of  their  disco verv.  General 
Wadsworth  ordered  the  passage  to  be  forced  at  all  hazards,  and 
selected  the  6th  Wisconsin  and  24th  Michigan  Regiments  to  do 
it.  Amid  a  murderous  fire  from  the  rebel  rifle-pits,  they  hurried 
the  boats  into  the  water,  leaped  in  and  pushed  desperately 
across,  their  gallant  General  swimming  his  horse  after  the 
first  boat,  and  being  one  of  the  first  to  land.  On  gaining  the 
bank,  a  charge  was  ordered  on  the  rebel  riflcvpits,  which  resulted 
in  their  capture,  together  with  two  hundred  of  their  occupants. 
Here  the  division  made  for  themselves  rifle-pits,  and  otherwise 
sheltered  themselves  from  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that 
rained  down  from  the  enemy's  batteries  during  their  two  days' 
sojourn  there.  On  the  third  day  they  recrossed  the  river, 
imder  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  sunk  one  pontoon,  just  in 
advance  of  the  rear-guard,  and  made  a  forced  march  to  Chan- 
cellorsville, crossing  at  United  States  Ford,  where  they  passed 
the  night.     Early  next  morning  they  marched  into  the  Wilder- 
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ness,  and  were  posted  on  the  extreme  right,  where  they  threw 
up  intronehments,  but  were  not  further  en^a&;ed.  On  the  re- 
crossing  of  the  river,  General  Wadsworth  halted  his  division 
at  the  bridge,  and  formed  it  in  line  to  protect  the  rear  of  the 
army  from  any  pursuing  foe ;  and  for  his  soldierly  qualities, 
displayed  in  a  high  degree  in  this  campaign,  he  received  the 
commendations  of  his  superior  officers. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1863,  after  resting  meanwhile  in  the 
old  camp  at  Falmouth,  Hooker  took  up  tne  line  of  march  to 
the  north,  intercepting  Lee  in  his  endeavors  to  reach  the  capi- 
tal. After  long  and  weary  marching,  during  which  many 
succumbed  to  mtigue  and  illness,  Wadsworth's  Division,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  led  the  First  Corps  on  the  Emmittsbufg  and 
Cashtown  roads,  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Gettys- 
burg, where  it  rapidly  filed  on  to  a  ridge  running  north  and 
south  about  four  nundred  yards  west  of  the  Seminary.  Here 
General  Reynolds  himself  superintended  the  posting  of  the 
troops,  but  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  tne  fight  the  gal- 
lant and  lamented  leader  fell,  instantly  killed  by  a  ball  through 
the  head.  General  Wadsworth  was  thus  left  in  command,  and 
sustained  with  his  single  division,  for  two  hours,  the  terrible 
assaults  of  two  of  the  best  corps  of  the  rebel  army,  and  holding 
them  at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  Doubleday,  about  noon,  with 
the  rest  of  the  corps,  followed  soon  after  by  Howard  with  the 
Eleventh.  Almost  single-handed  his  division  fell  upon  the 
advancing  rebel  ranks,  capturing  General  Archer  and  almost 
his  entire  brigade,  and,  under  orders  from  Howard,  held  Semi- 
nary Ridge  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  gallantly  fighting 
against  me  overwhelming  numbers  of  Lee's  army,  which  was 
rapidlv  coming  up.  At  this  hour,  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  fallen 
back  from  his  rignt,  and  the  rest  of  the  First  Corps  from  his  left ; 
and  being  in  imminent  danger  of  being  flanked  upon  both  sides, 
he  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  the  two  corps  moved  steadUy 
back  through  Gettysburg,  and  took  up  a  new  position  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge. 

The  severity  of  the  conflict,  and  the  heroism  and  valor  of 
the  gallant  First  Division,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
it  went  into  action  with  four  thousand  and  one  hundred  men, 
and  the  next  morning  but  one  thousand  six  hundred  answered 
to  their  names ;  and  a  large  majority  of  the  missing  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  On  uie  second  and  third  days  of  the  bat- 
tle the  little  remnant  was  posted  on  the  right,  and  did  good 
service  in  aiding  the  Twelfth  Corps  to  repulse  two  more  of 
Ewell's  terrific  onslaughts. 

In  the  celebrated  Council  of  War,  called  by  General  Meade 
at  Williamsport,  General  Wadsworth  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  in  favor  of,  and  urged  an  att-ack  on  the  defeated  and  dis- 
pirited rebel  army,  hemmed  in  in  front  by  our  victorious  sol- 
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diery,  and  in  the  rear  by  the  swollen  and  impassable  Potomac. 
No  doubt  now  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  observer, 
that  had  this  course  been  adopted,  the  army  ot  Lee  would  have 
been  entirely  captured  or  put  to  rout. 

The  First  Division  bemg  now  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred 
men  with  five  general  officers,  and  the  corps  to  seven  thousand 
men  with  eleven  general  officers,  General  Wadsworth  was,  at 
his  own  reauest,  relieved  from  command,  and  was  then  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  to  inspect 
the  camps  of  freedmen,  hand  and  Government  plantations,  and 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  African  question.  On 
his  return  from  this  duty,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  upon  the  conduct  of  Generals  McCook,  Crit- 
tenden, and  Naglee  at  the  battle  of  Chickamuga.  This  court,  of 
which  Major-Gcneral  Oglesby  was  president,  convened  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  in  October,  1863,  and  completed  their  labors 
by  the  full  acquittal  of  those  gallant  officers  m  February,  1864. 
On  his  return  to  Washington  from  this  duty,  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  as  commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
which  position  he  filled  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  General  Orders  No.  115  of  the  War  De- 
partment, dated  March  23d,  1864,  and  General  Orders  No.  10  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  issued  on  the  following  day,  the  First 
Army  Corps  was  consolidated  into  two  divisions  and  attached 
to  the  Filth  Corps,  Major-General  Warren  commanding,  of 
which  they  formed  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions.  The 
Fourth  consisted  of  Wadsworth's  old  division,  with  the  addition 
of  another  which  formed  its  Third  Brigade,  and  was  com- 
manded by  General  Cutler,  whom  GeneralWadsworth  relieved, 
the  following  month.  Shattered  and  decimated  by  the  shocks 
of  battle  and  ravages  of  disease,  the  little  band  of  braves  hailed 
with  joy  their  old  heroic  chief,  whom  they  loved  even  as  a 
father.  But,  alas  !  the  sad  hour  of  parting  was  not  far  distant, 
and  he  had  come  to  them  but  to  take  a  long  farewell.  The  great 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  soon  to  open  a  campaign,  unsur- 
passed in  its  previous  history  in  glory  and  in  bloodshed,  in 
mighty  deeds  of  valor,  glorious  victories  and  great  results, 
heroic  achievements,  courage,  and  fortitude ;  which  was  to  light 
up  the  land  with  the  brightest  rays  of  hope,  but  which,  alas ! 
was  destined,  also,  to  carry  black,  agonizing  tidings  into  thou- 
sands of  households,  and  to  lay  low  in  death  on  that  Virginia 
soil,  now  sacred  by  its  baptism  of  brave  blood,  that  good,  gray- 
haired  old  man,  the  noblest  type  of  the  true  chivalry  and 
heroism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  May,  the  army  broke  camp,  and  a 
little  before  midnight  the  Fifth  Corps  took  up  its  line  of  march 
for  Germauia  Ford,  where  it  crossed  the  Kapidan,  and  then 
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moved  towards  Parker's  Store,  near  where  it  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th.  Here  Hill  attempted  to  press  in  between  War- 
ren and  Hancock,  attacking  the  latter  with  terrible  fury,  but 
being  flanked  by  Wadsworth  and  Robinson,  he  was  at  length 
repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn.  Hostilities  ceased  only  at 
nightfall,  and  at  the  very  dawn  of  day  on  Friday  were  re- 
sumed, each  army  being  bent  on  making  an  overwhelming 
attack.  In  the  morning.  General  Wadsworth  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Hancock,  and  went  into  action  immediately,  on  the 
right  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  drove  the  enemy  some  two 
miles  towards  Parker's  Store.  He  bore  himself  with  his  usual 
fiery  courage,  making  several  gallant  charges,  and  finally 
carrying  quite  an  important  position,  but  which  he  was  unable  to 
hold,  as  the  re-enforced  enemy  came  down  in  overpowering  force. 
At  this  moment,  about  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hancock  sent  him 
Ward's,  Webb's,  and  Stevenson's  Brigades,  and  ordered  him  to 
carry,  if  possible,  a  certain  position.  Gallantly  the  six  brigades 
charged  on  the  enemy,  but  Hill's  superior  numbere  stood 
firm  in  their  advantageous  position.  Again  and  again,  and  yet 
a  fourth  time  did  Wadsworth  lead  them  oil  the  foe  with  terrible 
fury,  but  without  success.  For  three  hours  the  carnage  was 
awful,  and  our  intrepid  hero,  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
had  three  horses  shot  under  him.  At  length  orders  came  to 
make  no  further  attempt  at  present  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  and, 
as  they  showed  no  disposition  to  renew  the  ofiensive,  all  re- 
mained quiet  until  about  noon,  when  Longstreet  precipitated 
his  corps  upon  General  Wadsworth's  left,  hurling  back  Ward's 
Brigade  in  confusion.  Throwing  forward  his  second  line,  com- 
posed of  his  own  old  division,  whose  thinned  ranks  numbered 
but  sixteen  hundred  men,  to  the  plank-road  (where  the  ditch, 
by  its  side,  afforded  the  men  some  protection),  at  right  angles  to 
his  original  alignment,  General  Wadsworth  attempted  to  check 
the  enemy's  advance.  But  a  rebel  rifle-ball  pierced  his  noble 
head,  and  the  old  warrior  and  his  steed  sunk  together  to  the 
ground.  The  advancing  torrent  poured  over  them,  and  he  was 
borne  to  the  rebel  hospital  near  the  battle-field ;  but  he  never 
spoke  again,  and  about  noon  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  his 
spirit  rose  to  the  Father  who  gave  it,  having  accomplished  upon 
earth  its  glorious  and  most  noble  mission. 

A  patriotic  Irishman,  Patrick  McCracken,  procured  for  him 
a  comn  at  his  own  expense,  and  had  him  buried  in  his  family 
burying-ground.  About  a  week  later,  his  body  was  exhumed 
by  permission  of  General  Lee,  and  he  was  carried  to  his  old 
home  at  Geneseo,  which  so  long  had  known  his  skilful  and 
loving  care.  The  nation,  joyful  as  it  was  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  victory,  dropped  teare  of  sorrow  and  of  reverence  for  the  fallen 
ones,  and  fitly  honored  them  who  had  honored  it.  As  the 
mortal  remains  of  James  S.  Wadsworth  passed  northward  to 
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their  last  resting-place,  tolling  bells,  and  long-muffled  dirges, 
banners  draped  and  at  half-mast,  and  the  slow,  measured  tread 
of  the  soldiery  with  reversed  arms,  bright,  glorying  eulogies, 
uncovered  heads  and  tearful  eyes,  told  how  the  people  loved 
and  honored  that  old  man,  and  mourned  his  loss.  On  the 
quiet  sunny  afternoon  of  May  21st,  1864,  he  was  borne  to  his  last 
earthly  resting-place  in  the  burial-ground  of  his  native  village. 
No,  he  is  not  dead,  for  the  good  and  brave  die  never !  His 
whole  earthly  life  was  spent  for  humanity — humanity  in  its 
broadest,  deepest,  noblest  sense ;  and  at  last,  in  the  shadows  of 
the  Wilderness  he  laid  it  down  freely,  gladly,  on  the  altar  of 
human  freedom.  Dying,  he  lives  still, — ^in  the  hearts  and  on 
the  tongues  of  thousands, — his  spirit  a  seed  that  brings  forth 
good  fruits  of  patriotism,  philanthropy,  self-abnegation  I 
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Brothek  Jonathan  is  dead.  Bom  in  another  age,  and  of 
the  day  of  small  things,  he  has  passed  away.  His  name,  even, 
bids  fair  to  become  a  myth  among  the  people.  He  expired 
with  the  sound  of  the  first  gun  from  South  Carolina  agaiuBt 
Fort  Sumter,  and,  in  his  stead,  there  stands  the  game-cock, 
W.  T.  Sherman.  The  old-time  beaver,  the  high  collar  and  big 
cravat,  the  long-tailed  coat,  abbreviated  breeches,  cowhide 
boots,  and  'cute  individual  "  from  'way  deown  East," — all  these 
have  passed  into  history,  and  to-day  the  true  Representative 
Amencan  is  the  Union  Soldier.  Yankee  Doodle  is  decidedly 
looking  up.  The  traditional  Eagle,  abused  as  buzzard-like,  has 
become  a  fierce  and  warlike  bird  again.  Uncle  Sam,  once  so 
old  and  gouty,  has  ^'  renewed  his  strength  like  the  eagle,"  and 
means  now  a  trim  volunteer  in  blue,  inured  to  the  march  and 
the  bivouac,  and  who,  like  Paddy  in  the  old  song,  would  "  rather 
fight  than  not."  Who  now  thinks  of  the  Yankee  anywhere,  by 
land  or  sea,  the  wide  world  over,  but  as  a  grim  and  obstinate 
fighter,  a  most  determined  and  desperate  antagonist,  "  shouting 
the  battle-cry  of  freedom,"  and  whom  even  the  bravest  and 
most  powerful  of  nations  might  well  hesitate  long  before  con- 
cluding to  grapple  with  ? 

Instead  of  tius  proud,  not  to  say  haughty,  confidence  of  the 
nation  now,  who  does  not  remember  the  sorrv  figure  we  cut 
four  years  ago  1  For  years  before  the  South  had  taunted  the 
Nortn  with  ner  mean-spiritedness,  not  to  say  cowardice,  and 
without  provocatioji  had  brow-beaten  and  bullied  our  public 
men  so  often,  none,  so  to  speak,  striking  back,  that  the  common 
opinion  among  her  Hotspurs  was,  that  the  North,  as  a  section, 
was  incapable  of  being  even  goaded  into  a  fight.     We  had 
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swallowed  the  insult  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  We  had 
consented  to  the  Mexican  War — a  swindle  and  a  crime  for  sla- 
very, nnder  the  specious  plea  of  "  extending  the  abba,  of  free- 
DOM  I"  We  had  borne  in  comparative  silence  the  iniquities  of 
1860,  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  ana  all.  We  had  acquiesced  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  execution  of  John  Brown.  And 
at  last,  in  18G0~'61,  when  the  South  grew  indignant  because 
we  had  dared  to  speak  our  minds  at  the  ballot-box,  where  it  had 
been  the  peculiar  Doast  of  Americans  that  our  printed  opinions 

''FaU  light  and  8tm 
Ab  enow-flakes  faU  upon  the  sod, 
Yet  execute  a  freeman's  wiU 

Ab  lightmng  does  the  wiU  of  God,** 

why  she  supposed,  of  course,  that  ill  she  had  to  do  was  to  swell 
ana  swagger  away  as  usual ;  or,  if  she  could  not  cow  us  by  this 
old-time  method,  then — unmindful  of  her  past  pledges,  and  the 
great  traditions  of  the  Republic — to  smash  the  Union,  and 
"  secede"  at  her  leisure.  In  truth,  she  had  fair  cause  to  think 
so,  at  first,  during  the  interregnum  of  that  pious  milk-sop,  or 
rather  dirty  dough-face,  James  Buchanan,  when  supposed  great 
statesmen,  even,  from  the  North,  the  very  chiefs  of  the  incom- 
ing Government,  were  yet  uncertain  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  and  the  Union,  like  some  ancient  castle,  with  its  lord  gone 
and  halls  long  deserted,  seemed  crumbling  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly to  ruin.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  after  the  public 
announcement  of  the  wretched  policy,  or  rather  no  policy,  of 
the  Annual  Message,  wittily  and  tersely  summed  up  at  the  time 
as  consisting  of  but  two  propositions,  to  wit :  ^^  1st.  No  State  has  a 
right  to  secede,  unless  she  wants  to ;  2d.  The  Union  is  bound 
to  defend  itself,  unless  somebody  opposes  it."  History  will 
suspect  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  the  Circumlocution  Office  and 
"  How  not  to  do  it^"  constantly  on  the  brain  while  penning  that 
Message,  and  we  judge  her  suspicion  will  not  be  far  wrong. 
Under  the  baleful  influence  of  such  convenient  cowardice,  or 
compliant  treason,  of  course  Senators  marched  out,  "  with  flying 
colors," /rtwi  the  capitol  at  Washington  into  the  rebel  capitol 
at  Montgomery,  and  even  slammed  the  Senate  doors  in  the  face 
of  the  nation — half  dumb  with  astonishment  and  sorrow — as 
they  strode  Tarquin-like  away.  Said  the  traitor  Mason,  "  I 
owe  no  fealty  to  the  Union!  My  allegiance  is  due  alone  to 
Virginia !"  Said  the  swash-buckler  Wigfall,  "  The  Star  of  the 
West^  flying  your  flag,  swaggered  into  Charleston  Harbor, 
South  Carolina  struck  between  the  eyes,  and  she  staggered 
back.  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  Said 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (alas  for  General  Lane's  shame- 
lessness !),  "  They  have  gone.  They  ha/ve  seceded.  And  now 
what  does  your  Government  propose  to  do  with  the  seceding 
Senators }"    Thank  heaven !  there  was  one  man  there  who  haa 
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a  fitting  answer  for  Bach  Northern  baseness,  and  the  nation  will 
not  forget — has  not  forgotten — to  honor  him  for  his  invincible 
pluck  uien  and  there.  While  Republican  Senators,  even, 
quailed  and  hesitated  before  such  unbridled  audacity,  such  bold 
and  defiant  treason,  be  it  remembered,  Andrew  Johnson  sternly 
thundered,  "  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  /would  do  with  them. 
II'  I  were  President,  I  would  arrest  them  instantly  on  the  char^ 
of  high  treason.  I  would  have  them  tried  by  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen,  and  if  convicted,  by  the  eternal  God!  I  would 
hang  them."  How  his  clarion  words  ring,  trumpet-tongued, 
even  now,  though  four  years  off  I 

But  this  would  have  required  somewhat  of  backbone,  and  as 
yet  the  Government  had  exhibited  only  gristle.  So  the  South 
went  on  in  her  madness  and  folly,  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  the 
universe,  and  no  day  of  reckoning  hereafter.  Among  her  first 
public  acts.  South  Carolina  leading,  she  abolished  the  Fourth 
of  July.  We  suspect  she  didn't  like  its  incendiary  memories. 
Next  she  revoked  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  stopped  "  Hail  Columbia," 
prohibited  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,^'  and  in  place  of  those 
glorious  songs,  that  were  wont  to  make  the  nation's  heart  swell 
and  eyes  flash  with  exultation,  she  substituted  the  shambling 
strains  of  the  doggerel  *'  Dixie."  Next  she  hauled  down  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  that  grand  old  flag  of  humanity  and  G^d,  its  stars 
flashing  freedom,  and  every  stripe  streammg  for  liberty,  and 
instead  she  ran  up  upon  her  recreant  poles  the  palmetto,  peli- 
can, rattlesnake  rebel  rag.  Forts  were  surrendered  without  a 
blow,  custom-houses  transferred,  mints  rifled,  arsenals  appropri- 
ated, vessels  yielded  up,  troops  disarmed,  transports  flrea  on — 
driven  back — and  yet  the  North  spoke  not.  Why  it  almost 
seemed,  to  the  deep  disquiet  of  all  loyal  hearts,  as  if  the  Gov- 
ernment vx>uld  not  be  insulted.  But  one  morning  in  April  the 
South  telegraphed  Beauregard,  "Attack  Fort  Sumter,"  and 
then  at  last  the  hour  had  struck,  and  the  time  had  come. 

With  the  first  sound  of  hostile  cafinon  from  Charleston  Har- 
bor the  North  put  aside  its  seeming  sluggishness,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  nation  sprang  impetuously  to  arms.  What  Amer- 
ican of  this  day  and  generation,  who  loves  the  Union  and  hates 
disunion,  who  loves  liberty  and  hates  slavery,  will  ever  forget 
the  first  great  uprising  of  the  Republic  in  the  spring  of  1861  ? 
What  pathos  I  What  passion !  What  patriotism — at  a  white 
heat !    Then  the  outcry  of  all  was — 

"  Thine,  Roman,  is  the  pilum  t 
Thine,  Roman,  is  the  sword  t 
Then  none  was  for  a  partj, 
Then  all  were  for  the  State." 

How  vividly  it  all  comes  back  before  us  now,  as  we  write ! 
What  surging  of  the  masses  1  What  eager  enlistments  I  How 
grand  and  heroic  the  stand /br  the  nation  I    Now  we  are  in  the 
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army,  and  have  been  for  four  years ;  but  then  we  vegetated  in 
a  quiet  town,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  from  city  to  city,  and 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  Northland  over,  there  was  nothing  but 
one  brave,  heroic  excitement,  one  glowing  ardor  to  do  and  die 
for  the  Union,  one  grand  universal  resolve  to  stand  by  the 
country  and  our  country's  flag,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  forever 
and  for  aye.  Why  life  were  worth  living  for,  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican just  then.  A  century  hence,  posterity,  as  it  reads  of  us, 
will  proudly  chant — 

"  For  Romans,  in  Rome's  quarrel, 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  dajs  of  old." 

From  mountain  and  prairie,  from  vallev  and  plain,  by  river 
and  sea,  there  was  nothing  but  one  general 

"  Hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron  and  the  clattering  car, 
All  went  pouring  fori^ard  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war  P 

Disloyalty  hid  its  head.  Avarice  slunk  into  its  den.  Seem- 
ing cowardice  i)ecame  courage  on  fire.  The  President's  call 
was  for  only  seventy-five  thousand  men,  '*  to  occupy  and  repos- 
sess" the  national  arsenals  and  forts.  He  mignt  have  nad 
half  a  million  for  the  asking,  especially  if  he  had  said  and 
spoken  it  boldly,  to  crush  Jeffdom.  Such  an  heroic  spectacle, 
such  a  magnificent  springing  to  arms  from  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  astonished  the  Old  World,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
nationalities  forever  the  inherent  strength,  the  dormant  power 
of  a  Republic,  the  majesty  and  might  of  a  free  people,  when 
roused  to  national  fury.  From  that  hour  the  old  nag  ceased  its 
unseemly  droop,  and  as  it  shook  itself  once  more  proudly  to  the 
breeze,  you  might  almost  have  heard,  amid  the  rustle  of  its 
folds,  the  omens  of  coming' victory. 

The  grand  and  determined  attitude  we  now  assumed  seemed 
visibly  to  intimidate  the  South.  She  did  not  expect  the  roar 
of  wrath  that  now  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  and 
before  it  she  plainly  hesitated.  We  say,  there  was  now  a 
marked  pause,  for  a  time,  in  her  highwavman  career,  as  if  not 
precisely  certain  of  her  ground,  and  of  the  right  move  to  make 
next  in  her  traitorous  game.  But  she  had  already  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  and  destroys  all  bridges  behind  her ;  and  so,  gam- 
bler-like, she  resolved  to  play  boldly  on,  rather  than  hazard  by 
retreat,  at  least,  her  cherished  prestige,  if  not  her  honor.  The 
nation  having  at  last  accepted  her  challenge,  however  reluc- 
tantly, it  was  now  literally  "  neck  or  nothing"'  with  her  leaders, 
and  so,  after  only  a  pause,  the  insurgent  chiefs  proclaimed  that 
tiiey  "  would  be  in  Washington  by  tne  Ist  of  May,  in  Philadel- 
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phia  by  the  Ist  of  June,  and  by  the  4th  of  July  would  water 
their  horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson."  Doubtless,  the  more 
sanguine  of  them  hoped,  by  that  time,  also  to  make  good  their 
oft-repeated  brag,  "  same  day  to  call  the  roll  of  their  slaves  at 
the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill."  Intoxicated  with  their  brief  career 
of  easy  successes,  tiiey  still  believed  only  in  Brother  Jonathan, 
and  in  the  persistent  peacefulness,  not  to  say  pusillanimity,  of 
the  traditional  Yankee.  Besotted  bv  treason,  stricken — aye, 
verily — with  a  worse  than  '^judicial  blindness,"  they  forgot  the 
logic  of  ideas,  and  the  inherent  force  of  liberty,  and  thus,  "  like 
the  unthinking  horse,"  rushed  madly  to  their  destiny.  We  all 
remember  one  type  of  the  traditional  Southerner — a  fiery-eyed, 
long-haired,  neglige  individual,  great  upon  juleps  and  cocktails, 
fond  of  fast  horses  and  faster  women,  a  barbaric  compound  of 
ignorance  and  cruelty,  swearing  vengeance  on  abolitionists  with 
a  swing  of  his  revolver.  A  terrible  swash-buckler,  he,  in  the 
beginnmg  of  the  war !  A  jf?rtf-eater,  forsooth  !  A  gay  and  gal- 
lant cavalier.     All  of  them  of  the   finest  kind  of  chivalry! 

"  Bold  soier  boys,"  each  one  equal  to  at  least  five  "  d -d 

Yankees!"  While  the  Yankees  were  only  canting  Puritans, 
snivelling  Roundheads,  '^  small-fisted  farmers,  greasy  mechanics, 
and  miserable  mudsills."  Ha!  They  either  knew  not,  or  else 
wilfully  forgot  the  teachings  of  history.  In  tlie  blindness  of 
their  nearts,  they  forgot  to  remember  that  among  nations, 
in  the  long  run,  God  rules  and  reigns,  however  Satan  for  a 
time  may  prosper ;  and  that  Cromwell's  praying  Koundheads 
were  always  an  overmatch  for  the  drunken,  cursing  Cava- 
liers of  England.  They  forgot,  or  wilfully  put  aside,  the  in- 
structive record  of  Naseby  and  of  Marston  Moor,  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Guilford  Court-House  and  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  now  it  remains  for  them  to  contemplate  at  their 
leisure  the  parallel  record  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  of 
Chattanooga  and  Savannah,  of  Charleston  and  of  Richmond. 
And  the  would-be  king  of  the  Confederacy,  Jeff  I.,  may  well 
tremble  lest,  as  the  sturdy  Oliver  slew  King  Charles,  so  the  Great 
Republic  shall  yet  hang  him. 

The  great  and  fundamental  error  of  the  South  lay  in  this — in 
supposing  that  the  man  of  peace  is  always,  and  necessarily, /br 
peace.  Habitually,  he  is.  But  to  all  men,  and  so  to  na- 
tions, not  radically  cravens  or  essentially  slaves,  there  comes 
a  time  when  "  endurance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,"  and  then  it 
becomes  all  opposers  to  stand  from  under.  You  may  bait  a 
bear,  or  tease  a  tiger,  if  you  don't  go  too  far ;  but  when  you 
have  roused  his  blood,  and  his  eves  flash  infuriate,  take  care 
how  you  bear  yourself.  The  Yankee,  by  both  nature  and  edu- 
cation averse  to  brawls,  and  with  a  deep  substratum  of  prudence 
and  self-respect  in  his  composition,  was  reluctant  to  en^ge  in 
civil  war,  unless  the  national  life  and  liberties  compelled  it.    He 
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was  absorbed  in  trade.  He  loved  manufactures.  He  affected 
the  humanities.  By  every  instinct  and  aspiration  of  his  nature, 
and  bj  all  the  tendencies  of  his  age,  he  was  committed  and 
pledged  to  peace.  His  brain  tend^  that  way,  and  threw  off 
its  surplus  vitality  in  a  thousand  peaceful  inventions.  While 
the  Southerner  was  following  his  hounds  or  larruping  his  slaves, 
the  Yankee  was  reading  Locke  or  discussing  Bacon.  While  the 
one  was  sipping  his  juleps  or  guzzling  his  cocktails,  the  other 
was  building  ships  or  improving  locomotives.  While  the  one 
was  craving  Cuba  and  hankering  after  Mexico,  the  other  was 

fiving  to  me  world  the  telegraph  and  the  sewing-machine. 
Iverywhere,  both  North  and  South,  the  Yankee  hand  and 
brain  were  busiljr  at  work,  forging  Thought,  and  then  turning 
thought  into  social  comfort  or  national  good ;  while  the  South- 
erner, as  a  type,  cared  only  for  brute  instinct  and  barbaric 
power. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  natural  enough,  and,  in  fact,  inevi- 
table, so  long  as  peace  reigned.  But  when  the  fierce  contro- 
versy of  half  a  century  passed  from  the  airy  realms  of  debate, 
to  stern  trial  by  battle.  Brother  Jonathan  soon  presented  him- 
self in  a  new  character  to  the  South.  The  fight,  so  often  put 
oSj  would  not  now  be  longer  postponed.  The  conflict,  irrepres- 
sible from  the  beginning,  nad  now  at  last  to  come.  However 
it  may  have  been  aforetime,  by  no  means  or  method  could  the 
Yankee  now  escape  blows.  Xnd  when  at  last  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  this,  convinced  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  he  calmly 
put  aside  the  garments  and  habitudes  of  peace,  and  girded  him- 
self for  ruthless  and  determined  war.  No  more  psalms,  no  more 
pastorals  now  for  him  t  But  instead  the  brave  old  ballad,  full 
of  the  breath  of  the  Norseman  and  Viking, 

"Let  piping  swain,  and  craven  wight, 
Thus  weep  and  puling  cry  I 
Our  business  is  like  men  to  fi^t^ 
And  hero-like  to  die  I*' 

Though  awkward  at  first,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  yet  had 
full  faith  in  hard  knocks,  if  only  enough  of  them,  and  came  up 
to  the  scratch  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  at  Concord  Bridge,  a  century  ago, 

"Their  flag  in  April's  breeze  unAirled, 
There  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world!  ** 

First  came  Big  Bethel,  and  the  miserable  imposture  of 
<<  Masked  Batteries ;  "  and  then  that  frighful  mistake  of  Bull 
Eun,  where,  as  was  seriously  reported  at  the  time,  "  clouds  of 
Black  Horse  Cavalry  hewed  and  hacked  our  brave  Zouaves, 
who  yet  climbed  nimbly  up  the  tails  of  the  horses,  and  bowie- 
knived  their  adversaries  in  the  back."  And  then  came  that 
long  and  stupefying  period  of  inaction,  from  Julv  to  March, 
tliat    well-nign  dashed  the  nation's  hopes,  and  then  the  still 
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more  harrowiDg  campai*^  of  the  summer  of  '63,  that  would 
have  broken  the  hearts  of  any  less  heroic  a  people.  Yet  while 
MeClellan  and  Pope  were  thus  failing  in  tne  East,  the  flower 
of  our  arraj  consiimin::^  away,  Tbomas  and  Grant  were  con- 
<|nering  in  the  West,  and  Mill  Spring  and  Fort  Donelson  were 
vindicating  to  the  world  that  the  Yankee,  true  to  his  ancestral 
blood,  had  yet  high  lighting  qualities  in  him.  Then  came 
jShiloh,  but  little  if  any  thing  more  than  a  drawn  battle,  and 
then  the  grim  campaign  around  Vicksburg,  not  surpassed  in 
strategy,  in  fortitude,  in  cool  daring,  in  lofty  courage,  by  any 
campaign  since  war  began.  It  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war 
in  the  West,  and  typical  of  the  whole  contest.  What  patient 
work,  what  persistent  plans,  what  indomitable  heroism,  what 
unconquerable  resolution,  that  would  not  let  go,  until  Pembeiv 
ton  surrendered  I  Gettysburg  in  the  East  was  a  victory.  But 
it  was  not  Vicksburg — rather  Shiloh  somewhat  improved.  It 
was  merely  an  heroic  defence,  a  bloody  repulse,  a  forced  retreat, 
that  demonstrated  to  Lee  forever  the  hopelessness  and  folly  of 
Northern  invasion.  But  Vicksburg  was  a  rich  triumph,  a  full 
and  complete  success,  after  a  long  and  deadly  struggle,  where- 
to both  combatants  summoned  every  martial  energy,  and  had 
a  deep  significance,  a  high  moral  force,  that  from  that  hour 
forth  nas  never  been  forgotten  by  either  army  in  the  West 
It  was  demoralizing  to  the  South,  in  that  it  meant  sure  triumph 
to  the  North  in  the  end,  and  in  that  sense  the  East  had  no 
Vicksburg,  until  Richmond  fell.  Roanoke  Island,  Hilton 
Head,  and  Fort  Pulaski  were  something,  to  be  sure ;  but  then 
they  were  all,  in  effect,  side  issues,  wherein  the  navy  also 
claimed  a  share  of  the  credit,  and  rebeldom  could  afford  some- 
what to  pooh,  pooh  them.  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
and  Gettysburg,  in  the  East,  were  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  pre- 
vious great  battles  there,  being  all  marked  by  the  same  incon- 
clusiveness,  however  bloody,  except  that  gradually  onf  men 
got  to  stand  pounding  better,  and  grew  less  mclined  to  straggle 
and  to  run.  If  they  could  not  overcome  and  rout  the  enemy 
they  had  at  least  learned  how  to  keep  well  together  and  thus 
stubbornly  hold  their  own  ;  and  this  was  great  gain,  surely,  after 
the  prodigious  scares  of  Big  Bethel  and  Ball  Run.  Then  came 
the  disaster  at  Chickamauga,  that,  but  for  the  Atlas-like  con- 
duct of  Thomas,  would  have  proven  an  almost  irreparable 
national  calamity ;  and  then  the  grim  tug  of  the  Titans  at  Chat- 
tanooga, the  assault  around  Lookout,  the  battle  above  the 
clouds,  the  signal  victory  of  Mission  Ridge. 

All  these,  running  through  well-nigh  three  years,  pointed  to 
and  were  most  significant  of  military  growth  among  our  sol- 
diery, and  were  but  the  natural  and  fit  precursors  to  the  march 
on  Atlanta,  the  promenade  through  Georgia,  the  swing  through 
the  Carolinas.  Meanwhile  Grant  had  gone  East,  intused  his 
Vol.  IV.-3 
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own  danntless  spirit  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  led  it 
by  a  sea  of  blood  through  that  terrible  campaign  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, which,  more  than  all  else  previous  in  the  war,  taught 
Europe  to  respect  us,  and  compelled  her  at  last  to  admit  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Yankee  as  a  soldier.  Before  that,  Euro- 
pean nations,  all  of  them,  more  or  less,  had  been  inclined  to  be- 
little our  successes,  and  to  make  light  of  our  battles,  as  exte.nded 
skirmishes.  But  when  they  saw  the  same  army,  day  after  day, 
unrelieved  and  without  reserves,  yet  pounding  stubbornly  on, 
to-day  worsted,  to-morrow  stoi'ming  formidable  earthworks  and 
capturing  a  Division  with  artillery  complete,  the  next  day 
barely  holding  its  own,  intrenching  under  fire  with  bayonet 
and  tin  cup,  fighting  its  antagonist  for  weeks  at  scarcely  a 
stone's  throw,  with  its  head  bent  to  the  hurtling  storm  with  the 
impassiveness  of  Fate,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  thus  pushing  its  way  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the 
James,  leaving  nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  its  numbers  hors  de 
combat  in  its  bloody  tracks,  yet  with  its  mind  made  fully  up 
'*  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," — we  say, 
when  Europe  saw  this  determined  courage,  this  heroic  valor, 
this  obstinate  bravery,  worthy  of  the  best  men  of  the  race  in 
any  age,  she  ceased  her  haughty  derision,  and  found  in  such 
gritty  warfare  food  for  grave,  if  not  anxious  thought.  Said  the 
Zondan  Times^  the  ablest  advocate  by  far  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  May  last,  and  that,  too,  editorially : — 

"  Perhaps  the  Americans  may  be  proud  of  the  pre-eminenoe,  but  they  have  oer- 
tamly  fought  more  desperately,  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  more  dreadful  slaughter, 
than  any  nation  before  them.  It  would  not  be  impossible  to  match  the  results  of 
any  one  day's  battle  with  stories  from  wars  of  the  Old  World,  but  never,  we 
should  think,  in  the  history  of  man,  were  five  such  battles  as  these  compressed  into 
six  successive  days.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  nature  could  have  supported  the 
exhaustion  and  the  strain.  We  have  been  told  that  after  a  single  day's  hard  fight- 
ing, the  lassitude  and  reaction  in  even  a  victorious  army  are  such  that  any  fhash 
force  Aight  snatch  its  laurels  from  it :  whereas  here  are  two  armies  hotly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  slaughter  from  the  morning  of  Thursday  till  the  night  of  Tuesc&y, 
wilih  scarcely  the  intermission  of  an  hour.  On  every  day  except  Saturday  there 
was  a  pitched  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  Airy ;  and  even  Saturday  was  de- 
voted  to  marching  and  fighting  on  the  march.  Nor  were  these  prodigious  opera- 
tions divided  among  immense  numbers  brought  into  action  by  relays.  Neither 
army  numbered  above  one  himdred  thousand  men,  and  of  theso  every  man  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  in  every  battle.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  Fed- 
oral  '  reserves'  were  brought  up  on  the  first  day. 

"The  desperate  ferocity  of  the  fighting  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  now  re- 
ported, that  the  slaughter  was  produced  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  No  rifled 
fi;uns  or  murderous  shell  did  execution  among  crowded  masses.  The  great  batUo 
Df  Friday,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Federals  alone  upwards  of  10,000  men, 
was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  The  Confederates  were  posted  m  the  well-known  woods 
in  the  vicinity  of  ChanceUorsville,  where  Hooker  once  received  so  bloody  a  repulse, 
and  so  dense  was  the  thicket  that  cannon  could  not  come  into  play.  Begiment 
against  re^ment,  and  man  against  man,  the  combatants  fired  and  hacked  at  each 
other  in  tms  tangled  wUdemess  tiU  night  closed  in;  and  an  intercepted  report  from 
General  Lee  actually  teUs  us  that  on  his  side  the  heaviest  loss  was  in  men  killed 
outright,  and  that  he  hod  comparatively  few  wounded.  If  this  be  a  correct  version 
of  the  dispatch,  It  gives  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  fUry  of  the  confiict  tiiian  any 
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Other  of  the  inddents  reported.  It  U  dear,  indeed,  that  whatOTer  may  be  said  of 
the  composition  of  the  Northern  armies,  and  of  their  inferiority  in  tbia  respect  to 
the  patriot  legions  of  the  South,  they  hare  foaght  in  this  campaign  with  a  valor  as 
obstinate  as  that  of  their  enemies.  No  mere  indifferent  or  disaffected  mercenaries 
could  have  been  led  from  a  battle  like  that  at  Wilderness  to  three  more  sndi 
batUes  at  Spottsylvania.  Be  the  impulse  what  it  may,  the  Federals  are  fighting  in 
stem  reality,  and  with  a  spirit  as  resolute  as  that  of  their  adversaries.*' 

And  ftgain.  about  the  same  time,  it  said : — 

"It  would  hardly,  perhaps,  bo  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies,  during  the  present  brief  cam- 
paign, may  be  reckoned  at  150,000.  We  cannot  realize  such  a  sacrifice;  and  yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  three  brief  years  ago,  the  Americans  were  just  aa  new 
to  such  things — they  were  even  more  ignoraut  of  war  and  its  doings,  than  we  were. 
We  had  a  long  ezperiende  and  memorable  traditions  of  great  contests ;  and  not- 
withstanding an  unusual  interval  of  peace,  we  were  well  enough  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  war.  But  the  Americans  had  no  such  history,  and  it  is  one  of  tho 
most  astonishing  incidents  of  this  remarkable  struggle,  that  battles  which  surprise 
all  Europe  by  fiieir  fierceness,  should  have  been  fought  by  armies  and  generals 
extemporized  for  the  occasion.  It  is  a  lesson  which  should  be  carefiilly  noted. 
There  is  hardly  a  *  Regular  *  battalion  in  the  whole  of  the  enormous  hosts,  which 
are  contending  with  such  unparalleled  ferocity  and  ^solution.  The  '  Veterans  * 
who  Are  spoken  of,  cannot  by  possibility  be  soldiers  of  more  than  three  years* 
8tan<ung.  Our  own  Volunteers  are  oMer  troops  than  the  oldest  troops  under 
Grant  or  Lee.  There  is  not  a  reg^iment  in  either  camp,  which  was  raised  befori 
the*spring  of  1861 ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  small  regular  Army  almost  vanished  in 
the  mass,  and  it  has  never  been  found  practicable  to  give  it  any  material  increase 
of  strength.  The  whole  of  this  dreadful  fighting  has  been  done  by  volunteei^s,  and 
by  volunteers,  too,  without  as  much  training  as  our  own  Rifiemen.  Tet  these  raw 
companies,  without  professional  spirit  or  regimental  traditions,  wit^  captains 
snatched  from  the  counter  or  the  store,  and  with  generals  who  were  attorneys  a 
few  months  ago,  are  fighting  with  as  much  heroism  and  obstinacy  as  Napoleon^s  Old 
OuardSf  or  G&rmany^s  bra/vest  warriors.  There  may  be  little  science  in  the  busi- 
ness, buicfall  that  makes  soldiers^  there  is  as  much  as  in  any  war  of  which  we  read, 
The  successive  reports  ahnost  bewilder  us  with  their  tremendous  details ;  but  New 
York  regards  the  returns  without  consternation,  and  even  with  a  species  of  pride. 
We  could  not  levy  or  lose  ono'tenth  part  of  these  numbers  without  the  deepest  concern ; 
but  no  such  effect  seems  to  be  produced  in  America." 

This  was,  please  remember,  but  the  unwilling  testimony  of 
hereditary  foes,  the  forced  statement  of  great  truths,  that — as  if 
by  beetle  and  wedges — had  at  last  made  their  way  through  the 
tough  denseness  of  the  English  skull.  But  it  toot  three  years, 
and  a  succession  of  stunning  victories,  to  enable  these  truths, 
weighty  as  they  are,  to  sink  into  the  dull  brain  of  the  aver- 
age John  Bull.  The  same  journal,  it  will  be  recollected,  in 
1861,  before  we  had  fairly  stripped  for  the  contest,  with  evident 
glee  proclaimed : — 

"The  fcnrmer  United  States  have  now  beooma  the  Disnnited  States.  The  Model 
RqHiblic  of  the  West  has  collapsed.  The  modem  experiment  of  Free  Government, 
fiorsooth,  is  now  a  bubUe  bursts* 

This  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  all  things  considered ;  for 
the  English  mind,  we  all  know,  has  but  one  test  for  anv  fact  or 
any  people,  however  meritorious,  and  that  is  success,  Without 
success,  narsh  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  palpable  to  all 

*  We  quote  from  memory^  as  files  of  the  Times  are  not  aooessible  here;  but  give 
the  language  sahwtantiaJly. 
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who  study  her  history,  Great  Britain  is  ever  ready  to  forego 
all  past  professioDS,  and  to  mock  at  and  decry  the  grandest  of 
events,  and  the  noblest  of  Human  causes;  while  with  it,  she 
has  shown  by  her  common  conduct  in  this  War  (so  foolish  and 
short-sighted),  that  she  is  capable  of  falling  down  and  worship- 
ping the  visible  incarnation  of  all  barbarism,  all  cruelty,  every 
meanness  and  every  crime,  however  hideous  or  however  basa 

These  forced  admissions  as  to  American  soldiership,  thus 
extorted — ay,  fairly  wrung,  as  it  were — from  reluctant  John 
Bull,  are  very  significant.  They  indicate  a  radical  and  thorough 
change  in  foreign  public  opinion,  and  point  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  dictum  we  are  elaborating.  Of  the  same  tenor,  and 
quite  as  significant,  is  the  following  extract  from  a  late  number 
of  the  jRichmond  ExamineTy  the  ablest  paper  the  Confederacy 
has  produced : — 

''  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Southern  troops  never  met  the  enemy  in  equal  num- 
bers, or  when  in  superior  numbers  as  great  as  two  or  three  to  one,  without  obtain- 
ing the  advantage;  but  now  it  is  concede4  the  Yankees^A^  generaSy  as  weU as  our 
jfum  troops." 

"Wonder  what  the  Excmtiner  man  thinks  now,  since  Peters- 
burg has  fallen,  Richmond  been  surrendered,  Lee  smashed  to 
Sieces,  and  the  balance  of  the  chivalry  are  in  full  flight  for  the 
epths  of  Dixie  I  We  could  pity  such  a  sorry  break-down, 
were  not  JeflFdom's  downfall  the  Republic's  safety. 

From  this  time,  we  heard  no  more  of  "  Masked  Batteries," 
"  Black  Horse  Cavalry,"  "  Chickahominy  Swamps,"  and  "  un- 
fortunate surprises."  AH  such  excuses  for  failures,  or  apolo- 
gies for  want  of  pluck,  are  now  of  the  past.  Four  years 
of  steady  and  persistent  warfare,  with  all  our  short-comings, 
have  at  last  converted  the  trafficking  Yankee  into  the  shrewd, 
determined,  well-disciplined  soldier,  and  there  he  stands  to-day, 
under  Grant  and  Thomas,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  a  match  for 
any  man  in  uniform,  for  march  or  fight,  the  wide  world  over. 
Of  course,  the  warrior  was  in  him  from  the  outset ;  it  required' 
only  the  sharp  demands  of  war  to  discover  and  bring  it  out. 
It  was  supposed  by  many,  in  the  beginning,  that  this  was  not 
difficult  to  do.  The  popular  mind,  then  as  now,  was  apt  to 
confound  drill  with  aucipline^  whereas  the  two  are  very  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  things.  Drill  is  merely  outside  and  mechan- 
ical, while  Discipline  is  inside,  and — so  to  speak — spiritual. 
Drill  affects  only  a  man's  arms,  legs,  eyes,  while  Discipline 
gets  into  a  man  and  lays  well  hold  of  his  nature.  Drill  sets 
out  to  convert  the  recruit  into  merely  a  docile  machine,  while 
Discipline  works  coolly  and  steadily  away,  to  fashion  him  at 
length  into  a  sturdy  warrior.  Drill  relates  only  to  Tactics, 
does  not  claim  to  go  beyond  that,  and,  as  such,  is  a  matter 
only  of  a  month  or  so  at  the  farthest;  but  discipline — disoi- 
vUne — DISCIPLINE,  which  alone  can  mould  the  civilian  into  a 
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soldier,  is  the  subjection  of  all  that  is.rnde^  uncouth,  and  insub- 
ordinate in  men,  and  the*  development  of  whatever  is  bravest, 
sturdiest,  most  martial  in  their  natures,  and  therefore,  as  such^ 
can  only  be  acquired  by  time  and  rough  experience  in  arms. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  neither  North  nor  South  possessed  disci- 
pline, and  the  latter  was — so  to  speak- — quite  incapable  of  it. 
Bom  of  the  plantation,  accustomed  to  rule,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, used  to  the  rifle  and  the  shot-gun,  familiar  with  the 
forest,  and  from  his  youth  always  in  the  saddle,  the  Southerner 
had  here  prime  qualities  to  make  a  dashing  soldier  for  a  time; 
but  not  one  to  improve  with  prolonged  warfare.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  qualities  that  imparted  dash  and  elan  at  first, 
were  sure  to  ruin  him  in  the  end.  They  were  not  qualities  to 
last.  There  was  no  "wear  and  tear"  about  him.  There  was 
much  natural  pluck,  but  no  grit,  no  perseverance,  no  endurance, 
no  genius  for  hanging  on,  nothing  of  the  unconquerable,  death- 
less, •bull-dog  will  about  him,  never  to  be  shaken  off  when  once 
the  teeth  are  fairly  in,  which  after  all  is  the  only  true  test  of 
capacity  for  fighting,  be  it  animal  or  nation.  Hence,  in  many 
battles  of  the  war,  we  have  seen  the  Southerner  fight  magnifi- 
cently at  first,  storming  our  works,  charging  our  batteries, 
and  carrying  them,  too,  with  splendid  valor ;  but  if  once  well 
checked,  his  line  soon  wavers,  then  recoils,  and,  if  pressed  now, 
he  flies  to  pieces,  without  hope  of  rally.  Is  not  the  same  equally 
true  of  the  whole  war?  In  the  first  battles,  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  as  at  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Bull 
ilun,  Shiloh,  Ohickamanga,  and  Gettysburg,  the  Rebels  really 
performed  many  prodigies  of  valor.  But  of  late,  in  our  more 
recent  battles,  especially  those  around  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
moiid,  they  seem  to  have  fought  without  much  heart  or  hope, 
and  the  war  has  at  last  ended  in  a  general  break-down 
or  wholesale  skedaddle.  This  is  especially  true  of  their  once 
boasted  cavalry,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  most  dreaded 
^rm  of  their  service ;  but  now  whipped  everywhere,  by  Sheri- 
dan in  the  East,  and  Wilson  in  the  West,  until  it  had  long 
since  subsided  into  contempt,  even  among  themselves. 

The  North,  on  the  contrary,  though  at  first  without  disci- 
pline, yet  possessed  all  the  elements  out  of  which  to  create  it. 
Her  people  were  a  patient,  plodding,  resolute  race,  averse  to 
autocratic  rule,  but  submissive  to  general  law,  believing  only 
in  the  Ballot-box  and  the  Divine  right  of  majorities ;  unused 
to  arms,  but  fertile  in  resources,  aud  with  a  brain  to  think,  a 
hand  to  work,  and  an  undying  love  of  Constitutional  Liberty 
down  deep  in  their  Anglo-Saxon  hearts.  We  knew,  we  felt  it 
in  our  bones,  that  we  were  going  to  be  whipped  at  first, 
and  perhaps  badly  whipped  at  that;  for  we  were  pitiably 
ificnorant  ot  all  that  goes  to  make  up  war,  and  months  behind 
the  South  in  preparing  for  the  struggle.     But  we  knew  the 
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North  had  a  natnral  inclination  to  "keep  paging  away," 
when  once  she  started ;  and  the  war  having  been  forced  upon  ns 
against  our  wills,  our  minds  were  soo^  made  fully  up  to  fight 
it  through  successfully,  at  all  hazards  and  whatever  cost — if  it 
took  a  century.  This  was  the  key-note  of  the  North  in  the 
outset  of  the  war,  and  in  her  darkest  hours  since  she  has  never 
seriously  declared  for  any  thing  less  than  this^  no  matter  how 
gloomy  the  out-look.  The  fight  being  thus  fairly  in,  our  people 
forsook  their  occupations,  and  sturdily  enrolled  themselves  in 
the  Army.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  we  had  many  "  Awk- 
ward Squads"  at  first — many  regiments  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  onicers  had  never  seen  a  book  of  Tactics,  and  most  of 
the  men  had  never  loaded,  much  less  fired,  a  hostile  gun.  But 
they  were  all  calmly  determined  to  unlearn  the  civilian,  and  to 
learn  the  habits  and  life  of  a  soldier,  as  fast  as  time  and  Mini6 
balls  would  let  them.  The  poorest  of  our  material,  we  may 
now  safely  confess,  came  from  the  older  States  and  the  targe 
cities,  as  a  military  mind  might  readily  have  predicted;  butm 
the  extreme  Northern  and  Western  States,  such  as  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  we  had  a  peculiar  element  to  draw 
Irom,  that  the  South  nowhere  had,  except  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  We  mean  that  large  class  of  hardy, 
picked  men,  engaged  in  logging,  lumbering,  and  other  opera- 
tions, that  brinff  the  people  engaged  in  them  into  daily  contact 
with  the  grand  life  and  brute  forces  of  Nature,  with  the  air, 
the  sky,  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  prairie,  whereby  men  in 
subduing  Nature  are  led  to  recognize  tneir  owii  inherent  power, 
and  to  believe  in  their  own  unaided  individual  prowess.  A  life 
like  this,  a  constant  wrestle  with  the  great  forces  of  Nature, 
brings  out  and  broadens  all  there  is  of  worth  in  any  man,  and 
fits  him  in  advance  for  the  fierce  confiicts  and  desperate  straits 
of  warfare,  as  no  other  life  on  this  continent,  except  that  of 
the  camp,'  can.  It  takes  but  a  few  months,  at  the  farthest,  to 
fashion  such  a  man  into  a  tolerable  soldier ;  and  though  you* 
may  not  make  him  as  perfect  in  drill  as  the  recruit  from  the 
city,  yet  in  discipline,  in  self-reliance,  in  persistence,  in  unyield- 
ing valor,  he  will  be  a  match  for  any  half  dozen  of  the  urban 
recruits — "big  bounty  conscripts" — that  ordinarily  find  their 
way  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

These  points,  relating  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the  two 
sections,  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  practical  work- 
ings of  them  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  At  the  outset,  we 
were  worsted  almost  everywhere,  because  of  the  greater  dash 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  rebels,  and  the  more  thorough  earnest- 
ness of  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  A  rebellion,  at  its  outbreak, 
and  until  its  culmination,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  is  always 
more  fiery  and  determined,  ex  necessitate  rerum^  than  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  because  every  insurgent  knows  and  feels 
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that  with  him  it  is  now  "  neck  or  nothing,"  while  at  the  same 
time  the  old  government  has  to  carry  for  a  time  the  dead-weight 
of  indecisive  and  time-serving  men,  not  yet  ready  to  take 
active  sides^pro  or  con.  It  was  so  with  England  in  1642,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  conservative  and  timid  Essex  fell,  and 
the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  laid  hold  of  her  armies,  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people  made  much  headway  against  the  usurping 
king.  It  hath  been  so  always,  since  governments  began,  and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  For  a  certain  period,  therefore,  a 
well-concerted  insurrection  usually  succeeds,  and  thus  gets  a 
decided  start,  the  government  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  or 
how/ar  to  trust  them,  and  being  reluctant  itself  to  ste^  forward 
or  to  step  ji/rndy^  because  uncertain  of  its  shifting  grounds. 
But  when,  at  last,  we  had  eliminated  and  got  well  rid  of  all 
these  retarding  influences,  the  Union  rose  up  in  its  dignity  and 
power,  and,  like  a  gladiator  stripped  for  the  fight,  with  buckler 
in  hand  and  sword  flashing  vengeance,  began  to  press  the  rebels 
home.  First  of  all,  we  abolished  the  make-shifts  of  three 
months'  and  one  year  men,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to  recruit 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  Next  we  instituted  boards, 
to  weed  out  worthless  and  incompetent  officers,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  drill  and  discipline.  Then,  in  due  time,yield- 
mg  gracefully  to  the  logic  of  events,  we  freed  the  negro,  and 
put  a  musket  on  his  siioulder.  Meanwhile,  all  through  the 
camps,  from  army  to  army,  the  iron  grip  of  military  rule  shut 
remor^lessly  down  on  every  thing  but  the  main  subject  in  hand, 
and  the  concentrated  intellect  and  energies  of  the  nation  were 
bent  to  the  one  great  task  of  shaping  the  civilian  into  the  set- 
up soldier.  The  old  army  was  soon  practically  annihilated, 
Utarly  all  of  its  officers  that  were  worth  any  thing  seeking  and 
obtaining  either  general  staff  dntv,  or  high  field  appointments 
in  volunteer  regiments,  where  tlieir  invaluable  acquirements 
could  be  made  at  once  available.  Their  soldierly  influence  and 
high  example  proved  priceless  to  the  Republic  just  now.  To 
them,  it  is  frantly  confessed,  we  volunteer  officers  that  are  worth 
any  thing,  owe  all  that  we  are  and  all  we  may  become.  West 
Point  now  and  here  vindicated  hereelf  most  lully,  and  forever, 
and  the  country  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  never  can  re- 
pay, for  the  many  and  able  officers  she  now  furnished  "  ready- 
made  "  to  the  nation.  By  them,  our  volunteer  officers,  fresh 
from  the  counter  and  the  plough,  were  instructed  in  their  mul- 
tiform duties,  albeit  by  some  with  seeming  coarseness  and  sever- 
ity, and  by  degrees  taught  to  respect  themselves  and  their  new 
profession.  So  our  soldiers  were  quickly  put  through  the  simpler 
tactics,  and  taught  the  two  great  fundamental  ideas  of  camp 
life :  1st.  How  to  live  ;  and  2d.  How  to  march  2luA  fight.  The 
fi/rst^  we  may  safely  say,  is  not  less  radical  and  important  to  the 
soldier  than  the  second^  as  the  fearful  lists  of  camp  mortality 
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amply  show.  The  strict  school  onr  volunteer  forces  were  thu? 
put  roughly  through,  was  no  doubt  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
free  and  independent  voters  of  the  North.  Many  oflScers  re- 
signed, and  were  a  good  riddance  to  the  service.  Many  others 
fell  suddenly  into  "  ill  health,"  and  took  their  muster-out  on  a 
surgeon's  certificate.  So  the  New  York  firemen  (those  redoubt- 
able, tire-eating,  red-legged  Zouaves  1),  after  Ellsworth  fell,  per- 
sistently refused  to  be  licked  into  shape,  though  the  Secretary, 
we  suspect,  if  the  truth  were  known,  was  not  unwilling  to  let 
the  rowdies  go.  But  our  Northern  troops,  as  a  class,  had  enough 
sense  and  sagacity  to  see  that  no  other  course  was  practicable  m 
war,  and,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  yielded  speedily  and  grace- 
fully to  the  requirements  of  discipline.  Hence,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Yankee  volunteers  began  to  fancy  "  the  smell  of  pow- 
der," and  to  show  a  poise  and  steadiness  under  fire,  that  were 
more* than  a  match  for  Southern  mettle.  And  in  the  end,  there 
was  produced  among  them  that  unshakable  courage,  that  invin- 
cible valor,  that  "  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  as  step  by 
step  we  swung  through  the  Wilderness ;  that  stormed  the  lines 
and  crushed  Hood  fefore  Nashville ;  that  laughed  Savannah 
and  Charleston  to  surrender ;  that  assaulted  Fort  Fisher,  and 
carried  it  with  the  bayonet,  after  absolute  failure  in  the  first  at- 
tack ;  that,  after  being  driven — routed — from  Fort  Steadman, 
turned  again,  like  a  lion  at  bay,  fiercely  upon  the  pursuers, 
charged  them  home,  routed  them,  retook  the  fort,  and  in  turn 
swept  the  rebel  lines  with  death  aud  destruction.  Well  n^y  the 
General  commanding  congratulate  such  troops,  and  in  his  gen- 
eral order  say — 

"  Two  lessons  can  be  learned  from  these  operations.  One,  that  no  fortified  Um, 
however  strong,  will  protect  an  army  from  an  intrepid  and  audacious  enemy,  unljk 
vigilantly  guarded;  the  other,  that  no  disaster  or  misfortune  is  irreparable,  where 
energy  and  bravery  are  displayed  in  the  determination  to  recover  what  is  lost  and 
to  promptly  assume  the  offensive." 

How  like  a  thunderbolt  Grant  afterwards  struck  Lee  before 
Richmond,  shivered  his  chosen  lines,  routed  his  veteran  legions, 
and  crowned  himself  and  the  nation  with  imperishable  renown, 
by  the  capture  at  last  of  Petersburg,  and  the  fall  at  length  of 
much-resisting  Richmond  I 

Lee  fell  hurriedly  back  towards  Lynchburg,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  his  broken  columns,  while  Meade  and  Sheridan  thun- 
dered hotly  at  his  heels.  The  Republic  has  got  JefFdom  finally 
under  its  avenging  foot,  and  tlie  hour  has  struck  to  announce  to 
the  world,  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  to  rise  no  more !"  The  Secre- 
tary but  uttered  the  voice  of  the  nation,  as  he  telegraphed  the 
Lieutenant-Qeneral,  **  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great 
victory  with  which  this  day  has  crowned  you,  and  the  gallant 
army  under  your  command."  Let  us  shout,  reverently,  our 
Gloria  in  excelsis.    Forever  live  the  Republic ! 
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"Blest,  and  thrioe  blest  the  Romany 
Who  sees  Rome*s  proudest  daj  I 
Who  sees  the  long,  victorious  pomp 
,  Wind  down  the  Sacred  Way, 
And  through  the  bellowing  Forum, 

And  by  the  Suppliants*  Grove, 
Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 
Of  Capitolian  Jove  1" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  progress  of  events,  it 
will  be  seen,  XhdX  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  discipline 
and  steadiness  in  the  North,  goes  the  declension  of  morale  and 
fighting  capacity  in  the  Sonth,  nntil  of  late  it  is  with  extreme 
diflSculty  that  her  men  can  be  held  to  their  bloody  work  at  all. 
Hence,  the  nnnsnal  ^nd  very  heavy  loss  of  their  general  officers 
at  Franklin,  Nashville,  Fort  Fisher,  and  now  more  recently  at 
Petersbnrg  and  Richmond,  who  no  doubt  threw  their  own  Jives 
gallantly  away,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rouse  and  inspire  a  dis- 
heartened soldiery.  This  will  become  even  more  apparent,  as 
the  war  closes  rapidly  up,  the  Yankee  triumphing  almost  every- 
where, while  the  Cavalier,  demoralized  more  and  more,  from 
week  to  week,  at  the  last  breaks  and  runs  almost  at  his  own 
shadow. 

Yet,  after  all,  considering  her  sparse  population  and  meagre 
resources  in  general,  the  South  has  certainly  exhibited  hand- 
some pluck ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  when  we  get 
safely  out  of  this  war,  and  the  two  sections  come  fairly  together 
again,  woe  betide  any  foreign  power  that  attacks  the  Ke* 
public  !  No  European  nation,  that  has  of  late  measured  swords 
with  an  antagonist,  could  stand  for  a  single  campaign  against 
the  desperate  valor  and  Herculean  efforts  that  both  sides  have 
constantly  put  forth  in  this  war,  and  continued  them  now  for 
over  four  years.  How  long,  think  you,  would  the  average  of 
foreign  conscripts  stand  before  such  terrible  pounding  as  Lee 
gave  Grant  in  the  Wilderness  last  summer,  or  such  masterly 
manoeuvring  and  brilliant  fighting  as  Sherman  showed  Joe 
Johnston  and  Hood  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta  ?  Either 
army  we  have  produced,  whether  Union  or  rebel,  we  doubt  not, 
would  soon  worry  to  death  a  European  army,  by  our  long-range 
rifles  and  extemporized  earthworks,  or  else  flank  and  crush  it  to 
pieces  by  an  audacious  march  and  furious  attack,  and  regard 
the  business  as  but  petty  warfare  afte#  all,  compared  with  the 
fearful  struggles,  tremendous  Titanic  battles,  tnat  both  have 
waged  unremittingly  for  the  last  four  years. 

Sut  as  a  nation  we  have  no*  threats  to  make,  and  no  revenues 
to  gratify.  We  are  about  to  triumph,  in  spite  of  our  enemies, 
and  therefore  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  notwithstanding 
the  indignities  of  the  period  of  our  reverses.  But  while  we 
forgive,  we  cannot  forget,  though  content  for  the  present  only 
to  despise  the  cowards  who  would  *'  strike  us  when  we  were 
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down."     The  war  ybr  the  Union  is  over;  and  we  merely  sug- 

Sest,  for  the  benefit  of  sister  nations  on  either  side  of  the  ocean, 
lat  the  Yankee  meanwhile  has  learned  well  how  to  do  it  as  a 
fighter,  and  hereafter  will  be  found  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
ot  himself.  The  war  certainly  found  us  a  warlike  people,  but 
not  a  military  one,  because  without  the  experience  of  cam- 

Eaigns  and  battles.  It  will  leave  us  a  nation  of  soldiers,  a 
all  a  million  or  a  million  strong  when  necessary,  not  sur- 
passed by  Roman  or  Carthaginian ;  and  for  Ccesar  and  Hannibal, 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  the  Yankee  tenders  to  history  Grant 
ana  Sherman,  Thomas  and  Sheridan,  and  History,  as  she  records 
the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  and  the  grandeur  of  their 
achievements,  will  welcome  them  to  immortality,  as  worthy 
comrades  of  her  most  illustrious  captains.  In  'continence,  in 
personal  purity,  in  elevation  of  character,  and  rectitude  of  pri- 
vate fife,  History,  among  all  her  great  generals,  will  find  few  if 
any  parallels.  Well  may  some  future  Plutarch  commend  them 
to  posterity,  as  models  for  mankind. 

We  had  intended  to  say  a  word  for  the  Navy,  especially  for 
the  gallant  and  lamented  Foote,  and  that  grand  old  salamander, 
Yiee- Admiral  Farragut ;  but  our  space  is  already  more  than 
full ;  and,  besides,  let  the  Navy  speak  for  itself.  The  task  were 
an  easy  one,  and  we  should  think  some  nautical  quill  would 
fancy  the  job  of  delineating  the  splendid  development  of  the 
TJiyon  Navy,  and  the  utter  break-down  and  fizzle  of  the  Con- 
federate non-descripts,  Merrimac,  Atlanta,  Tennessee,  and  all. 
We  don't  know,  however,  but  we  may  try  it  oursclf  some  time, 
though  now  hardly  knowing  a  spar  from  a  marline-spike  I 

Nashvillb,  Tenn.,  Uaj,  1866. 

The  London  Times ssljs  : — "The  end  has  come  at  last,  and  the 
great  American  war  is  virtually  closed  by  Lee's  surrender  of 
the  Yirginia  army.  Two  years  ago  Lee  might  have  escaped 
to  Lynchburg ;  but  now  the  Federal  generals  make  moves  with 
as  much  rapidity  and  attack  as  Napoleon's  marshals.  The 
Federal  army  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very  first  in  mili- 
tary nations. 

"Whether  the  Southerners  have  or  have  not  fought  better  in 
former  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federals  have 
surpassed  all  their  preceding  efforts.     Slowly,  but  surely,  they  . 
have  brought  their  armies  to  perfection. 

"  Steady  discipline  and  conndence  given  by  superior  resources 
have  made  the  Northern  levies'  excellent  machines,  after  the 
model  of  European  artnies.  The  war  has  brought  out  com- 
manders of  ability  in  the  persons  of  Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Sher- 
man. These  generals  drilled  and  disciplined  their  mixed  forces 
till  they  were  fit  for  every  emergency  of  war,  and  when  this 
was  done  the  end  of  the  Confederacy  was  plainly  near. 
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**  The  superiority  of  the  Federal  armies  enabled  them  to  pre- 
yail  in  the  actual  conflict.  Their  prepress  in  discii>line  enabled 
them  to  take  advantage  of  victory.  Their  cavalry,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  was  the  langhing-stock  of  the  Con- 
federates,, is  now  excellent,  and  they  know  how  to  use  it  with 
effect. 

*'  The  civil  war  need  only  live  in  national  memory  as  a  grand 
strnggle  in  which  the  heroism  and  endurance  of  all  classes  of 
Americans  astonished  the  world.  Neither  belligerent  need  be 
ashamed  of  the  retrospect  Federals  and  Conlederates  alike 
had  maintained  larger  armies,  and  fought  more  desperate  bat- 
tles, thun  any  other  people.'^'* 


NAPOLEON  m.  AND  HIS  LIT^  OF  CiESAR. 

Thk  author  of  this  curious  work,*  a  man  better  known  than 
trusted,  in  his  address  to  the  Electors  of  the  French  Republic, 
in  1848,  thus  expressed  himself:  "I  am  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
dream  sometimes  of  the  Empire^  sometimes  of  war,  sometimes 
of  the  application  of  subversive  theories.  Educated  in  free 
countries,  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  I  shall  always  remain 
faithful  to  the  duties  which  your  suffrages  may  impose  upon  me. 
If  I  become  President  I  will  recoil  from  no  danger,  no  sacrifice, 
to  defend  society,  so  audaciously  attacked ;  I  will  devote  my- 
self, body  and  soul,  without  mental  reservation  {arriere  pensee\ 
to  the  consolidation  of  a  Republic  wise  by  its  laws,  honorable 
by  its  intentions,  great  and  powerful  by  its  actions.  I  shall 
consider  my  honor  pledged^  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  to 
leave  to  my  successor  power  confirmed,  liberty  intac;|t,  read  prog- 
ress accomplished." 

The  French  people  took  Louis  Napoleon  at  his  word.  They 
elected  him  President  of  the  Republic,  and  on  the  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  he  was  inaugurated,  m  the  presence  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  scene  was  a  striking  one.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  immense  hall  of 
the  Assembly  having  become  involved  in  gloom,  the  chandeliers 
were  lowered  from  the  ceiling,  and  candles  were  placed  upon 
the  tribune.  The  President  made  a  si*gn  :  a  door  on  the  right 
hand  opened,  and  there  was  seen  to  enter  the  hall,  and  rapialy 
ascend  the  tribune,  a  man  still  young,  attired  in  black,  and 
having  on  his  breast  the  badge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  this  man.  His  face  wan  and  pallid ; 
its  long,  emaciated  angles  developed  in  prominent  relief  oy  the 
shaded  lamps ;  his  nose  large  and  long;  his  upper  lip  covered 
by  mustachios ;  a,  lock  of  hair  waving  over  a  narrow  forehead ; 


♦  "  History  of  Julius  Casar."    VoL  L    New  York,  1865. 
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bis  eyes  small  and  dull ;  his  attitude  timid  and  anxious,  bearing 
in  no  respect  a  resemblance  to  the  Emperor ; — ^this  man  was 
the  citizen  tJharles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  author  of 
the  work  which  now  claims  our  attention. 

During  the  buzz  which  arose  upon  his  entrance,  he,  remained 
for  some  moments  standing,  his  right  hand  in  his  buttoned  coat, 
erect  and  motionless  on  the  tribune,  the  front  of  which  bore 
the  dates,  22d,  23d,  24th  of  February ;  while  above  were  in- 
scribed the  words.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

At  length,  silence  having  been  restored,  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  struck  the  table  several  times  with  his  wooden  knife, 
and  then,  the  last  murmurs  of  the  Assembly  having  subsided, 
said :  "  I  will  now  read  the  form  of  the  oath.  Thus  it  runs : 
*  In  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people,  represented 
by  the  National  Assembly,  I  swear  to  remain  faitliful  to  the 
democratic  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  and  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  imposed  upon  me  by  the  Constitution.'  "  The  President 
of  the  Assembly,  standing,  read  this  solemn  formula;  then,  be- 
fore the  whole  Assembly,  breathlessly  silent,  intensely  expect- 
ant, the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Julius  Csesar "  raised  his 
right  hand,  and  said  with  a  firm,  full  voice,  "  I  swear." 

The  President  of  the  Assembly,  still  standing,  proceeded: 
"  We  take  God  and  man  to  witness  the  oath  wnicn  has  now 
been  sworn.  The  National  Assembly  adopts  that  oath,  orders 
it  to  be  recorded  with  the  votes,  printed  in  the  Moniteur^  and 

}>ublished  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  the  acts  of  the  Legis- 
ature." 

The  matter  seemed  now  complete,  and  it  was  imagined  that 
Bonaparte,  thenceforth  until  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  1852, 
President  ai  the  Republic,  would  descend  from  the  tribune. 
But  he  did  not ;  he  felt  a  magnanimous  need  to  bind  himself 
still  more  closely,  if  possible ;  to  add  something  to  the  oath 
which  the  Constitution  had  demanded  from  him,  in  order  to 
show  how  largely  this  oath  was  in  him  free  and  spontaneous. 
He  asked  permission  to  address  the  Assembly.  '*  Speak,"  said 
the  President  of  the  Assembly  ;  '*  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
tribune."  There  was,  if  possible,  deeper  silence  and  more  in- 
tense attention  than  befora  The  new  President  unfolded  a 
paper,  and  read  a  speoch.  Thus  it  began  :  "The  suflfrages  of 
the  nation,  and  the  oath  I  have  just  taken,  command  my  future 
conduct.  My  dutv  is  clearly  traced  out ;  I  will  fulfil  it  as  a 
man  of  honor,  1  shall  regard  as  Jthe  enemies  of  the  country 
all  who  seek  to  change  by  illegal  means  that  which  entire 
France  has  established. 

When  he  had' done  speaking,  the  Constituent  Assembly  rose 
imd  sent  forth,  as  with  a  single  voice,  the  grand  cry,  "  Long 
live  the  Republic  !"* 

*  The  above  graphic  details  are  furnished  by  Yictor  Hugo,  himself  on  eje-wit* 
ness  of  the  memorable  scene. 
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Lonifl  T^apoleon  was  dow  the  first  magistrate  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  stood  at  the  head  of  a  government,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  all  his  life  professed  to  reverence,  ^o  position 
could  be  more  proud.  The  undying  fame  of  Washington  was 
within  his  reach.  It  only  needed  ordinary  integrity  to  have 
linked  his  name  forever  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  entitle 
him  to  the  respect  of  all  future  times.  But  posterity  had  done 
nothing  for  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing  for  pos* 
terity.  To  bo  within  reach  of  a  sceptre  and  not  to  grasp  at  it 
was  a  pitch  of  virtue  of  which  he  could  not  conceive. 

Accordingly,  he  straightway  set  to  work,  after  the  example 
of  CsBsar,  to  bribe  the  leading  men  of  France,  and  to  corrupt 
the  army,  already  dreaming  of  the  rapine  of  the  first  Empire. 
He  tells  us  himself,  speaking  of  Rome,  that  "  in  a  State  wnere 
legal  forms  had  been  respected  for  four  hundred  years,  it  was 
.necessary  either  to  observe  them  faithfully,  or  to  have  an  army  at 
conmumd.^^  He  got  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  tra- 
ding, as  usual,  with  his  uncle's  name,  and  by  downright  bribes 
to  me  officers,  and  even  the  soldiers.  To  furnish  the  means  for 
this  corruption,  he  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  invading  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  making  himself  master  of  its  treasures. 
Liberty  rests  alone  upon  the  hearts  and  atfections  of  men  ;  des- 
potism must  everywhere  be  based  on  gold.  Here,  also,  he  was  a 
consistent  disciple  of  Julius  CsBsar,  who,  when  meditating  the  ruin 
of  his  country's  liberties,  broke  into  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  the 
bank  of  Republican  Rome ;  and,  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  gold  he  found  there,  went  on  triumphantly  in  the  career  of 
despotism.  Two  things,  Csesar  used  afterwards  to  say,  were  need- 
ful for  getting  and  keeping  power — soldiers  and  money  ;  and 
each  of  these  was  to  be  gained  by  means  of  the  other.  The 
maxim  has  been  proved  equally  true  in  our  day,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon's plot,  after  three  years  of  secret  conspiracy,  culminated 
on  the  2d  December,  1851,  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
which  it  was  his  especial  duty  to  defend.  The  number  oi  inno- 
cent persons  murdered  by  the  troops  on  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris,  on  the  4th  of  December,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  known ; 
but  it  was  probably  not  less  than  five  hundred.  In  the  reign 
of  terror  which  followed,  there  are  authentic  documents  to 
prove  that,  in  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France,  at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  Republicans  were  imprisoned,  and  of 
these  twenty-eight  tliousand  were  transported  or  condemned  to 
exile.  Among  them  were  David  the  sculptor;  Buchez,  the 
ex-mayor  of  Paris  ;  Dr.  Deville,  the  celebrated  anatomist ;  Col- 
onel Charras,  the  Bayard  of  his  order ;  Generals  Bedau,  Leflo, 
Cavaignac,  and  Lamoriciere ;  Madame  Roland,  Madame  Huet, 
Madame  Javreau,  and  a  host  of  others  less  known,  but  equally 
worthy,  who  were  exiled  or  consigned  to  dungeons. 

Suen  are  the  antecedents  of  tne  historian  of  Csesar.    Thev 
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do  not  much  commend  themselves  to  plain  men.  They  stand 
badly  in  need  of  palliation ;  iustification  they  can  never  have. 
And  such  iS  doubtless  the  feeling  of  the  imperial  author  him- 
self. For  under  the  guise  of  a  history  of  Julius  Ciesar,  the  book 
before  us  is  almost  confessedly  put  forth  to  defend  the  usurpa- 
tions of  his  uncle  and  himself,  and  to  bespeak  the  favor  of  think- 
ing men  throughout  the  world  for  the  dynasty  v^rhich  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  found.  It  is  no  less  than  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
power  of  the  press  in  our  day,  and  to  the  supremacy  ot  ideas  in 
the  modern  world.  It  is  an  apology  which  is  a  virtual  confes- 
sion of  guilt.     Qui  ^excuse,  s'accvse. 

To  the  French  people,  whom  the  author  has  betrayed,  this 
book  adds  insult  to  injury.  How  keenly  the  Republicans  feel 
its  sting  is  shown  in  11.  llogeard's  pamphlet,  entitled  "Ze« 
propoa  de  Labienus^^^  which  has  naturally  been  suppressed  in 
France  (where  it  is  ill  arguing  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions),, 
but  which  is  circulating  there  in  manuscript  to  the  extent  of 
some  twenty  thousand  copies,  while  it  has  been  reprinted  in 
New  York.  The  author,  an  ex-professor,  who  had  resigned  his 
situation  rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French 
Emperor,  was  obliged,  after  publishing  his  pamphlet,  to  shave 
his  beard,  and  borrow  the  cassock  and  shovel  hat  of  a  priest, 
in  order  to  escape  to  Brussels,  where  he  now  is.  He  would 
not  have  got  off  so  cheaply  had  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  I.  to 
transform  Europe  into  a  vast  barracoon,  after  the  example  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  succeeded  as  well  as  did  CsBsar's.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come,  as  General  Grant  shrewdly  remarked 
the  other  day,  to  decide  definitely  whether  the  pen  is  indeed 
mightier  than  the  sword.  M.  Rogeard  remarks,  that  the  issue 
of  such  a  work  as  this  History  of  Caesar,  is  as  if  the  wretch  who 
is  assassinating  you  should  preach  you  a  sermon  on  murder  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  and,  before  making  an  end  of  you,  should 
ask  your  opinion  of  his  little  composition.  That  opinion  he 
declines  to  give,  because  people  of  Napoleon's  sort  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  get  back  into  the  company  of  honest 
men  by  such  a  roundabout  road ! 

But,  though  a  defence  of  imperialism  as  a  system  is  clearly 
the  object  which  the  writer  sets  before  him,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  exactly  upon  what  he  rests  his  case.  His  arguments 
arc  rather  insinuated  throughout  the  book,  than  expre^ed  in  a 
lucid  and  logical  form.  When  a  man  has  a  bad  cause,  it  is 
always  impolitic  to  be  perspicuous.  It  is  easier  to  commit  a 
crime  than  to  justify  it. 

The  following,  however,  are  the  passages  in  which  Napoleon 
in.  seems  to  express  his  meaning  most  clearly:— 

*'  The  aim  I  hare  in  view  in  writing  this  history  is  to  prore  that  when  Providenoe 
raisea  up  audi  men  as  GsBsar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  traoe  out  to  peo- 
ples the  path  they  ought  to  follow;  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a  new 
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era;  and  to  acoomplish  in  a  few  jesrs  the  kbor  of  manj  oenturies.  Happj  the 
peo[^a  who  comprehend  and  follow  theml  woe  to  thoee  who  misunderstand  and 
combat  theml  They  do  as  the  Jews  did — ^thej  crucify  their  Messiah;  they  are 
blind  and  culpable:  bHnd,  for  thej  do  not  see  the  impotence  of  their  efforts  to  sus- 
pend the  deflnitive  triumph  .of  good;  culpable,  for  they  only  retard  progress,  by. 
impeding  its  prompt  and  fhiitful  application. 

"In  fact,  neither  the  murder  of  Cssar  nor  the  captivity  of  St.  Helena  have  been 
able  to  destroy  irrevocably  two  popular  causes,  overthrown  by  a  league  which  dis- 
guised itself  under  the  mask  of  liberty.  Brutus,  by  slaying  Csesar,  plunged  Rome 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  he  did  not  prevent  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  he 
made  possible  those  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  ostracism  of  Napoleon  by  confed- 
erated Europe  has  been  no  more  successful  in  preventing  the  Empire  from  being 
resuscitated;  and,  nevertheless,  how  far  are  we  f^om  the  great  questions  solved, 
the  passions  calmed,  and  the  legitimate  satisfactions  given  to  peoples  by  the  First 
Bmpirel 

*^Thus  every  day,  since  1815,  has  verified  the  prophecy  of  the  captive  of  St 
Helena: — 

"  ^How  many  struggles,  how  much  blood,  how  many  years  will  it  not  require  to* 
realise  the  good  whidi  I  intended  to  do  for  mankind!'  ** 

Again,  speaking  of  Caesar: — 

"About  the  time  when  Matius,  by  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutooes, 
saved  Italy  from  a  formidable  invasion,  was  bom  at  Rome  the  man  who  would  one 
day,  by  again  subduing  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  retard  for  several  centuries  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians,  give  tHe  knowledge  of  their  rights  to  oppressed  peoples, 
assure  continuance  to  Roman  civilization,  and  bequeath  his  name  to  the  future 
chiefb  of  nations  as  a  concentrated  emblem  of  power.*^ 

No  comment  is  now  made  upon  these  passages,  full  of  falla- 
cies as  they  are,  because,  after  another  extract,  it  is  proposed  to 
answer  the  whole  argument  by  presenting  a  simple  statement 
of  facts.  In  the  following  passage  the  author  gives  the  specious 
reasons  by  which  Csesar  may  (or  may  not)  have  excused  his  per- 
sonal ambition,  by  promising  to  himself  to  wield  power  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  author  has  the  benefit  of  it  without 
abridgment : 

*'  The  condition  of  the  Republic  must  have  appeared  thus  to  his  comprehensive 
grasp  of  thought: — ^The  Roman  dominion,  stretched,  like  some  vast  figure,  across 
iho  world,  clasps  it  in  her  sinewy  arms,  and  whilst  her  limbs  are  AiU  of  life  and 
streng^  the  heart  is  wasting  by  decay.  Unless  some  heroic  remedy  be  applied, 
the  contagion  will  soon  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities,  and  the  mission 
of  Rome  will  remain  unfinished! — Compare  with  the  present  tlie  prosperous  days 
of  the  Republia  Recollect  the  time  when  envoys  from  foreign  nati(»is,  doing 
homage  to  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  declared  openly  that  they  preferred  the  pro- 
tecting sovereignty  of  Rome  to  independence  itself.  Since  that  period,  what  a 
change  has  taken  placet  All  nations  execrate  the  power  of  Rome,  and  yet  that 
power  preserves  them  from  still  greater  evils.  Cicero  is  right :  '  Let  Asia  think 
weH  of  it :  there  is  not  one  of  the  woes  that  are  bred  of  war  and  civil  strife,  that 
she  would  not  experience  did  she  cease  to  live  imder  our  laws.'  And  this  advioo 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  countries  whither  the  legions  have  penetrated.  If,  then, 
fate  has  willed  that  the  nations  are  to  be  subject  to  the  sway  of  a  single  people,  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  people,  as  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  eternal  decrees,  to 
be,  towards  the  vanquished,  as  just  and  equitable  as  the  Divinity,  since  he  is  as 
inexorable  as  destiny.  How  are  we  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  pro- 
consuls and  proprstors,  which  aU  the  laws  promulgated  for  so  many  years  have 
been  powerless  to  check?  How  put  a  stop  to  the  exactions  committed  at  all  points 
of  the  empire,  if  a  firmer  and  stronger  direction  do  not  emanate  from  the  central 
power? — ^The  Republic  pursues  an  irregular  system  of  encroachment,  which  will 
exhaust  its  resources;  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  fight  against  all  nations  at  onoe, 
and  at  the  aamo  time  to  maintain  her  allies  in  their  allegiance,  ii;  by  unjust  treat- 
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ment,  thej  are  driven  to  revolt.  The  eDemies  of  the  Republic  must  be  diminished 
in  number  by  restoring:  their  fireedom  to  the  cities  which  are  worthy  of  it,  and 
acknowledging  as  friends  of  the  Roman  people  those  nations  with  whom  there  is  a 
chance  of  living  in  peace.     Our  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  Gauls,  and  it  is 

.against  this  turbulent  and  warlike  nation  tliat  all  the  strength  of  the  State  ought 
to  be  directed. — In  Italy,  and  under  this  name  Cisalpine  Gaul  must  be  included, 
how  many  citizens  are  deprived  of  political  rights  I  At  Rome,  how  many  of  the 
proletaries  are  livipg  on  the  charity  either  of  the  rich  or  of  the  State!  Why  should 
we  not  extend  the  Roman  commune  as  far  as  the  Alps,  and  why  not  augment  the 
race  of  laborers  and  soldiers  by  making  them  landowners?  The  Roman  people 
must  be  raised  in  its  own  eyes,  and  the  Republic  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  I 
Absolute  liberty  of  speech  and  of  vote  was  a  great  benefit,  when,  modified  by 
morality,  and  restrained  by  a  powerful  aristocracy,  it  gave  scope  to  individual  facul- 
ties without  damaging  the  general  well-being;  but,  ever  since  the  morality  of 
ancient  days  disappeared  with  the  aristocracy,  we  have  seen  the  laws  become 
weapons  of  war  for  the  use  of  parties,  the  elections  a  traffic,  the  forum  a  battle- 
field, while  liberty  is  nothing  more  than  a  never-ending  cause  of  weakness  and 

•  decay. — Our  institutions  cause  such  uncertainty  in  our  councils,  and  such  independ- 
ence in  our  offices  of  state,  that  we  search  in  vain  for  that  spirit  of  order  and  con- 
trol which  are  i  ^di  pensable  elements  in  the  maintenance  of  so  vast  an  empire. 
"Without  overthrowing  institutions  which  have  given  five  centuries  of  glory  to  the 
Republic,  it  is  popsible,  by  a  close  union  of  the  most  worthy  citizens,  to  establish 
in  the  State  a  moral  authority,  which  governs  the  passions,  tempers  the  laws,  gives 
a  greater  stability  to  power,  directs  the  elections,  maintains  the  representatives  of 
the  Roman  people  in  their  duty,  and  frees  us  from  the  two  most  serious  dangers  of 
the  present:  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles  and  the  turbulence  of  the  mob.  This  is 
what  they  may  realize  by  their  union ;  their  disunion,  on  the  contrary,  will  only 
encourage  the  fatal  conduct  of  these  men  who  are  endangering  the  future  equally, 
some  by  their  opposition,  the  others  by  their  headlong  violence." 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  imperial  system  is 
lauded  by  the  man  who  has  tried  to  reproduce  it — not  as  a 
temporary  measure,  made  necessary  by  the  disorders  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  relaxed  as  soon  as  tranquillity  allows  a  free 
Constitution  to  come  once  more  into  play;  but  rather  as  a  per- 
manent policy,  a  new  era  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  usurper^ a 
geniics,  A  temporary  dictatorship,  such  as  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  resort  to,  and  such  as  Cavaignac  wielded  in 
France  in  1848,  is  one  thing;  the  conversion  of  a  republic  into 
a  despotism  is  another.  The  one  may  be  unavoidable;  the 
other  is  a  crime  which  no  ability  in  Caesar  can  justify,  and 
which  no  sophistry  from  the  pen  of  Napoleon  can  palliate.  It 
is  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  It  is  killing  the  patient  to 
save  his  life. 

The  author's  practice  agrees  with  his  theory.  Ko  gradual 
return  to  free  institutions  in  France  is  perceptible  after  fourteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. ;  and  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
tell  us,  that  if  tne  Empire  is  to  be  the  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  the  present  ruler  will  be  succeeded,  as 
Cffisar  and  Augustus  were,  by  others  who,  without  his  re- 
deeming qualities,  will  drag  France  on  Jhe  downward  road  to 
ruin, 

A  glance  at  the  real  facts  of  the  historjr  of  Rome  ought  to 
satisfy  any  candid  mind  that  that  domineering  city  was  Sways 
a  curse  to  mankind ;  and  that,  under  the  reign  of  the  EmperorSi 
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the  weight  of  its  yoke  on  the  subject  provinces  was  doubled, 
while  the  activity  and  progress  of  the  human  mind  were  seri- 
ously checked :  so  that  in  prolonging  the  Boman  power,  as  the 
empire  confessedly  did,  it  was  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to 
the  human  race. 

About  the  year  754  before  Christ,  a  den  of  human  wolves  was 
established  in  the  marshv  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
in  a  place  where  seven  hills  formed  a  natural  rampart  and  an 
impr^nable  retreat  for  crime  and  rapine.  The  native  ferocity, 
the  morose  pride  of  the  Boman  people,  are  strongly  marked  on 
every  page  of  their  history.  They  were  influenced  by  a  passion  for 
destroying  the  monuments  of  their  conquered  enemie3,  their  arts 
and  literature.  This  feature  in  the  character  of  t\e  conquerors 
of  the  world  is  well  symbolized  in  the  Book  of  Daniel:  "After 
this,  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold,  a  fourth  beast,  dread- 
ful and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  had  great  iron 
teeth ;  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue 
with  the  feet  of  it."  This  fourth  beast,  says  St.  Jerome  (and 
the  Church  has  always  taken  the  same  view),  is  "  that  power 
which  now  possesses  the  earth,  and  is  to  last  to  the  end  of  the 
days." 

These  m£5ans  established  the  most  odious  distinctions  be> 
tween  themselves  and  their  subjects,  insulted  them  by  their 
legislation,  and  defamed  them  in  their  histories.  By  destroying 
Carthage,  they  stifled  commerce  and  civilization,  and  prevented 
the  development  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  history  of  Bome  is 
the  history  of  well-oi^anized  brute  force  attempting  (and  well- 
nigh  succeeding  in  the  attempt)  to  create  a  universal  empire. 
At  one  time,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  human  beings 
were  mercilessly  taxed  to  pamper  the  appetite  of  a  single  city. 
The  misery  which  the  Boman  yoke  brought  upon  the  world  can 
never  be  told. 

At  last,  the  contest  between  the  people  and  an  aristocracy  of 
slave-owners  grew  so  bloody,  that  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  the 
scorpion  would  sting  itself  to  death.  The  thieves  fell  out,  and 
there  was  a  chance  for  honest  men  to  come  by  their  own.  Just 
then  CsBsar  stepped  in,  and  by  reducing  all,  Bomans  and  subjects, 
to  one  common  level,  and  making  the  plunder  of  mankind  more 
systematic,  he  prolonged  the  sway  oi  the  hated  city  for  many 
centuries.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition  and  total  want 
of  moral  principle ;  and  the  record  of  his  life  is  stained  by  acts 
of  profligacy,  bjr  cruel tv,  and  by  the  terrible  and  needless 
slaughter  of  a  million  of  human  beings.  Perhaps  tlie  only  per- 
son living  who  was  capable  of  controlling  the  boundless  and 
turbulent  State,  he  forced  the  Boman  people,  after  six  centuries 
of  violence  and  oppression,  to  pass  under  the  yoke  which  they 
had  so  often  imposed  on  others.  So  far  he  did  well.  ItLwaa 
Vol.  rv.— 4 
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a  fitting  retribution.  Bat  the  nations  subject  to  Eome  were  alike 
sufferers,  and  the  concentration  of  power  in  one  hand  prevented 
them  for  centuries  from  regaining  their  liberties. 

The  career  of  Caasar  was  but  one  step  on  the  downward  road 
which  Home  commenced  to  travel  under  Sylla  the  Dictator,  and 
which  it  steadfastly  pursued  until  the  world  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  epoch 
of  the  Empire  was  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
violent  convulsions,  of  fnghtfnl  butcheries,  of  enormous  debauch* 
ery ;  barely  relieved  by  little  more  than  fourscore  years  of  tran« 
Guillity,  during  which,  by  a  lucky  chance,  which  by  no  means 
justifies  autocracy  as  a  principle,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  two  Antonines,  held  the  reins  of  power.  During  that  com- 
paratively short  but  happy  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
'  a^material  prosperity  lent  increasing  splendor  to  the  cities,  and 
made  the  country  a  garden ;  ease  and  luxury  were  promoted, 
uniformity  of  laws  was  established,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  Greeks  were  given  to  the  world ;  while  commerce  and  mu- 
tual intercourse  took  a  fresh  development.  Wealth  accumular 
ted,thongh  men  decayed. 

But  the  legitimate  and  necessary  fruits  of  despotism  were  not 
long  in  again^showing  themselves.  After  the  Antonines,  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  Boman  world,  no  illustrious  individuality  asserts 
itself.  AH  manliness,  all  independence  of  thought  and  speech, 
is  trampled  out.  No  more  greatness  honored — ^no  more  base- 
ness scourged.  The  world  lives,  as  it  were,  in  silence  and  in 
dread  of  the  deified  monsters  who  sit  on  Ciesar's  throne.  No 
more  great  families ;  all  are  extinct ;  and  those  who,  occupying 
their  place,  attempt  to  play  their  part,  emerge  from  the  crowd 
one  day  to  return  to  it  the  next.  With  the  destruction  of  na- 
tionalities, with  the  extinction  of  illustrious  houses  whose  ex- 
amples were  wont  to  guide  the  people,  with  the  mixture  of 
theologies,  there  came  in  train  not  so  much  those  great  personal 
vices  of  which  all  times  partake,  but  that  universal  relaxation 
of  ordinary  morality,  that  uncertainty  of  all  principles,  that  sep- 
aration of  individuals  from  politics,  that  reign  of  a  brutal  sol- 
diery, that  skepticism,  sometimes  witty,  sometimes  morose, which 
turns  away  from  every  thing  save  daily  interests  and  habits ; 
in  a  word,  that  despair  of  the  future  which  characterized  the 
decline  and  fall  of  tne  Boman  Empire.  The  man  who  inaugu- 
rated this  period  was  the  arch-traitor,  Julius  Csssar ;  the  author 
of  this  book  is  his  eulogist,  and  he  is  endeavoring  to  imitate  his 
career  afar  off.  He  is  the  preacher  and  the  practiser,  so  far  at 
he  dare  do  it,  of  the  gospel  of  despotism. 

In  vain  does  he  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Boman  lyiiversal* 
ity  was  a  necessary  and  eternal  fact ;  and  that  it  only  needed 
to  introduce  '^  that  spirit  of  order  and  control  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  maintenance  of  so  vast  an  empire."    Alas  1  the 
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introdoction  of  that  element  only  made  die  despotism  more 
searching  and  more  hopeless,  and  added  to  those  hardens 
which  were  already  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  em- 
pire  meant  injnstioe  systematize,  the  proscription  of  truth,  the 
promulgation  of  lawlessness.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  Emperor ;  the  lowest  civil  and  military  officers 
were  joined  to  the  throne  by  a  chain,  ascending  through  the 
various  ranks  of  officials ;  and  through  the  vast  extent  of  the 
empire,  no  less  than  in  the  centre  of  tne  State,  the  word  of  the 
sovereign  was  decisive.  But  what  was  that  word,  and  what  did 
it  call  for  f  Maney^  mare  money ^  alwaya  money  /  '^  A  decree 
went  out  from  Augustus  Csesar  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed."  Provided  money  was  obtained,  the  Csesars  were  careless 
of  the  internal  administration  of  the  tributary  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  and  still  more  regardless  of  the  towns  and  villages 
which,  organized  on  the  ancient  municipal  basis,  were  entitled  to 
be  governed  by  their  respective  curias.  In  petty  matters  the  mu- 
nicipal senates  were  allowed,  as  a  general,  though  by  no  means 
a  universal  rule,  to*  have  their  own  wav  ;  but  the  moment  that 
it  became  a  question  of  taxation,  no  aelibcration  was  allowed : 
the  money  must  be  forthcoming.  And  unfortunately  for  the 
burghers,  the  demands  on  them  were  incessant.  Many  of  the 
emperors,  when  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table  of  the  world, 
only  had  time  to  devour  whatever  their  hands  could  seize  upon. 
Many  were  forced  by  incessant  wars  to  consume  the  substance 
of  their  people.  Among  those  pacifically  inclined,  the  best 
years  of  many  were  passed  in  directing  all  the  resources  of  the 
State  against  the  crowds  of  usurpers  always  sprinnng  up,  who, 
in  their  turn,  robbed  the  cities  in  their  power.  The  imperial 
treasuiT  was  almost  always  empty.  Csssar  set  the  example 
which  his  successors  faithfully  followed.  While  yet  a  private 
citizen,  before  he  left  for  Spain,  his  creditors  seized  him,  and 
his  friend  Crassus  had  to  become  his  security  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $5,000,000.  He  plundered  his  province  to  such  purpose 
that  on  his  return  he  was  able  to  pay  off  that  sum,  and  have  a 
large  fortune  beiddes.  During  his  reign  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sors, it  was  the  principal  business  of  the  local  magistrates  to 
find  money  for  the  imperial  chest.  K  they  did  not  furnish  it, 
they  were  ignominiously  beaten  with  rods,  as  St.  Paul  was,  de- 
spite his  Itoman  citizenship,  and  as  the  holy  women  of  the 
early  Church  were  beaten.  The  money  thus  exacted  was  de- 
voured by  the  emperors  in  riotous  living,  and  in  furnishing 
lo  the  Romui  mob  panem  et  otrcenMt-— bread  and  the  brutalizing 
exhibitions  of  gladiators.  The  model  empire  had  a  hundred 
millions  of  hands  and  one  stomach. 

A  single  instance  will  show  how  the  money  extorted  irom  the 
provinces  was  squaiidered  at  Rome.  On  tne  occasion  of  the 
triumph  of  Julius  Gesar,  b.  a  46,  every  private  soldier  received 
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a  gift  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  every  citizen  of  Rome  six- 
teen dollars,  together  witli  the  remission  of  one  year's  house- 
rent,  which  was  paid  for  him  out  of  tlie  treasury.  The  mass  of 
the  citizens  was  feasted  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  at  which  the 
Chian  and  Falernian  wines,  the  choicest  produce  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  flowed  freely  from  the  hogshead,  and  towards  which  six 
thousand  lampreys,  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Roman 
epicure,  were  furnished  by  a  single  breeder.  The  mighty  multi- 
tude reclined  before  twenty-two  thousand  tables  ;  each  table 
having  its  three  couches,  and  each  couch,  we  may  suppose,  its 
three  guests  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  feasted  may  have 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand.  The  public  shows 
with  which  these  gratifications  were  accompanied  were  carried 
out  on  a  scale  of  such  lavish  expenditure  as  even  offended  the 
Roman  people ;  while  the  extraordinary  ferocity  and  carnage  of 
the  exhibitions  which  Cffisar  complacently  witnessed,  excited  a 
shudder  even  in  the  brutal  multitude. 

In  vain  does  the  imperial  author  applaud  Csesar  in  that,  by 
subduing  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  he  retarded  for  several  cen- 
turies the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  Who  were  these  bar- 
barians ?  Let  us  not  be  imposed  upon  by  names.  They  were 
our  ancestors,  those  Germans.  They  were  that  manly  race 
whose  virtuous  manners  and  free  institutions  Tacitus  was  forced 
to  praise,  and  whose  sturdy  bravery  neither  Rome  nor  yet  Paris 
has  ever  permanently  forced  under  a  centralizing  yoke.  They 
are  the  men  who  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era  massacred 
three  l^ons  in  the  Teutoberg  forest^  and  who,  the  other  day, 
manifested  their  "  legitimate  satisfaction  "  with  the  "  First  Em- 
pire "  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  These  *'  barbarians "  were 
pure-blooded  white  men — men  of  truth  and  honor,  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  speak  what  they  meant,  and  to  keep  their 
oaths.  These  "  barbarians  "  were  the  ancestors  of  the  English, 
and  the  best  of  them,  after  protesting  against  empires  and 
kings-by-the-^ace-of-God,  and  such,  came  over  to  America, 
and  are  buildmg  up  here  a  Rome  of  their  own,  a  universal  Re- 

f>ublic,  grounded  on  the  everlasting  principles  of  right.  If  this 
ast  experiment  of  freedom  should  fail,  as  possibly  it  may,  then 
is  progress  but  a  dream,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  world  only 
in  another  deluge,  and  the  creation  of  a  better  race  of  men. 

But  to  return.  Which  was  the  barbarian,  Vercingetorix  or 
Offisar  I  The  one,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  offering  himself  in 
vain  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  country's  liberties :  the  other,  brutally 
dragging  his  captive  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  one  strangled  to  death  in  a  subterranean  dungeon,  but  meet-, 
ing  his  fate  with  firmness  and  dignity  ;  while  the  other  is  crawl- 
ing up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  his  knees,  to  avert,  by  an  act 
of  childish  humiliation,  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  Nemesis. 
The  descendants  of  these  "  barbarians  "  are  the  ones  who,  in 
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France,  hold  aloof  from  the  hero  of  the  couj^  cPitai ;  who  in 
Switzerland  maintain  a  genuine  Republic,  which  dates  from  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  GsdearB,  and  which  will  last  after  the  time 
of  the  Napoleons  ;  who  in  Germany  practise  free  thought,  and 
subscribe  to  the  American  loan ;  who  in  England  have  pre- 
vented their  rulers  from  taking  the  part  of  the  Confederacy  ; 
and  who  in  America  have  put  down  a  gigantic  rebellion  with- 
out losing  their  liberties.  They  are  the  men  of  the  mngre  azuly 
of  blue  eyes  and  light  hair  ;  the  Goths,  who  finally  saved  the 
Roman  Empire  from  becoming  a  desert. 

The  instincts  of  the  Germanic  races  and  the  instincts  of  the 
Latin  races  are  in  diametrical  opposition.  The  motto  of  the  one 
is, "  Mind  your  own  business  ;'*  that  of  the  other,  "  Parcere  sub- 
jedisy  ac  aehdlare  superbos.^^  In  the  matter  of  goveniment,  the 
one  seeks  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be 
let  alone ;  the  other  dreams,  as  even  Dante  did,  of  a  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire,  where  individual  actions  and  thoughts  are  regu- 
lated by  a  Tycoon  and  a  Mikado.  In  literature  the  one  pro- 
duces in  our  time  Motley's  "  Rise  of  the .  Dutch  Republic,*' 
through  whose  texture  runs  a  thread  of  wholesome  democratic 
doctrine ;  the  other  puts  forth  a  "  History  of  Julius  Caesar,** 
tainted  with  a  specious  sophistry,  and  prefaced  with  a  likeness 
of  Julius  Caesar,  altered  to  look  like  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  one  must  increase,  the  other  decrease. 

What  folly  to  set  up  the  example  of  pagan  Rome  for  the 
imitation  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  1  Tne  cases  of  Caesar  ana  Napoleon  are  not 
parallel.  The  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  absorbed  the 
mdividual  in  the  State ;  that  of  modern  Europe  and  America 
sets  the  individual  free.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  world  to- 
wards liberty  and  individual  development  may  be  thwarted  for 
a  moment  by  a  cunning  and  unscrupulous  man,  but  it  will  be 
in  vain.  With  the  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  France  resumes  her 
career: — 

"Freedom's  battle,  onoe  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  often  lost,  is  ever  won." 

But  although  the  '^  History  of  Julius  Csesar  "  is  a  complete 
failure,  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  defend  despotism  as  the  best  form 
of  government,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  betraying  the  inner 
thoughts  of  the  usually  silent  and  mysterious  personage  who 
now  occupies  the  throne  of  France ;  or  at  least  as  showing  the 
views  which  he  desires  that  his  subjects  shall  adopt.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  fling  at  the  English,  calculated  to  please  the 
French,  though  by  no  means  true  in  fact : — 

"  NeTertheless,  if  the  people  m  England  had  no  part  in  the  direction  of  affaira. 
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they  boasted  jtistlj,  before  It 89,  a  liberty  whioh  shone  brightlj  in  the  middle  of 
the ailentioua  atmosphere  of  the  Continental  States."* 

A  shrewd  Napoleonic  maxiin : — 
"  Excesses  in  power  always  give  birth  to  an  immoderaie  desire  for  liberty." 

The  following  sentiments  would  do  honor  to  Joseph  Sur- 
face:— 

"  Let  OS  not  continually  seek  little  passions  in  great  souls.  The  success  of  su- 
perior men,  and  it  is  a  consoling  thought  [especially  to  the  exiles  in  Cayenne  ?1,  is 
due  rather  to  the  loftiness  of  their  sentiments  thsm  to  the  speculations  of  selfish- 
ness and  cunning ;  this  success  depends-  much  more  on  their  skill  in  taking  ad- 
yantage  of  circumstances,  than  on  that  presumption,  blind  enough  to  believe  itself 
capable  of  creating  events,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Ood  alone.  [Pious  man  I] 
Certainly,  Csesar  had  faith  in  his  destiny,  and  confidence  in  his  genius ;  but  faith 
is  an  instinct,  not  a  calculation,  and  genius  foresees  the  future  without  understand- 
ing its  mysterious  progress." 

This  is  as  clear  as  the  water  which  a  cnttle-fish  has  polluted 
to  hide  its  position. 

A  compliment  to  the  electors : —  ^ 

'*  Often,  in  difficult  cases,  the  pe<^e  see  mora  clearly  than  an  assembly  pre- 
occupied with  the  interests  of  eastes  and  persons,  and  events  soon  show  that  Uiej 
are  right" 

Tiiis  is  especially  the  case  when  voting-papers  with  the  word 
J^o  are  not  allowed  to  be  printed. 

Here  follows  a  touching  appeal  to  Victor  Hugo,  author  of 
Napoleon  U  Petitj  to  Oasparin,  to  Laboulaye,  and  to  men  of 
honor  in  general : — 

^  It  is  always  a  great  evil  for  a  country,  a  prey  to  agitations,  when  the  party  of 
the  honest,  or  that  of  the  good,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  do  not  embrace  the  new  ideas, 

to  direct  by  moderating  them The  opposition  of  these  last  has  the  double 

hiconvenlence  of  leaving  the  way  clear  to  those  who  are  less  worthy  than  them- 
selves, SBd  of  throwing  doubts  into  the  minds  of  that  floating  mass,  which  judges 
parties  much  more  by  the  honorableness  of  men  than  by  the  value  of  ideas." 

After  that,  what  Frenchman  would  not  be  a  time-server  ? 
The  following  is  worthy  of  more  respect : — 

'^  Whilst  blaming  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Caesar  was  unwilling  that»  to  re- 
press it,  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  should  be  set  aside.  He  reminded  men,  blind- 
ed by  passion  and  fear,  that  unnecessary  rigor  is  always  followed  by  fatal  re- 
actions. The  examples  drawn  from  history  served  him  to  prove  that  moderation 
is  always  the  best  adviser." 

A  defence  of  the  coup  cPetat : — 

"  Laws  may  be  justly  broken  [and  oaths,  too  f]  when  society  is  hurrying  on  to 
its  own  ruin,  and  a  desperate  remedy  is  indispensable  to  its  salvation ;  and  again, 

*  This  passage,  by  the  way,  is  an  illustration  of  the  hasty  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in  which  Napoleon's  book  has  been  translated  into  English.    The  original  is  as 

follows : —  '* une  liberie  qui  reterUissait  avec  Sdat  au  milieu  de  Patmoaphere 

eUencieuse  de$  Etata  du  eonUnent;"  that  is,  a  liberty  which  rang  out  loudly  amid  the  si- 
kni  atmoapherey  Ac  There  is  no  such  English  word  as  eHenUous,  In  other  cases 
the  translator  has  rendered  the  French  too  literally,  as  in  translating  droit  de  die 
by  "  right  of  dty,"  instead  of  freedom  of  the  eity. 
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irtkea  a  goremmenif  supported  hy  fho  maas  of  the  people  [or  at  leait  the  loldten], 
becomes  the  orgaa  of  its  interests  and  their  hopes/* 

This  is  simply  detestable. 

The  following  is  a  shrewd  observation  : — 

"  Cicero  deoeived  himself  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  his  change  of  partj,  and 
did  not  acknowledge  to  himself  the  reasons  that  constrained  him  to  look  out  for 
powerful  patrons.  Like  i^l  men  destitute  of  force  of  oharaoterf  insteid  of  openlj 
confessing  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  he  justified  himself  to  his  friends,  hy  pr^ 
tending  that,  so  far  from  having  altered  his  own  opinions,  it  was  he  who  was  ooi>> 
verting  Pompey,  and  would  soon  make  the  same  experiment  upon  Cesar." 

The  first  volume  only  has  appeared  of  the  History  of  Ccesar. 
Should  the  author  live  to  produce  a  second,  we  may  return 
again  to  a  work  which,  considering  the  writer  and  his  motives, 
is  unique  in  literature.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  curious  to 
watch  its  reception  by  the  French  press ;  it  being  understood 
that  Napoleon  has  no  objection  to  criticism,  provided  only  it  be 
favorable. 


WHAT  THE  COAST  SURVEY  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  WAR. 

n. 

The  preceding  fttper  consisted  of  a  general  history  of  the 
operations  by  whicn  the  Ooast  Survey  had  contributed  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  from  its  commencement  until  the  end 
of  the  year  1862.  The  present  one  will  resume  the  history 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863,  and  conclude  it  with  the 
cessation  ot  that  agency,  which  continued  to  be  actively  and 
beneficially  exerted,  until  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  closed 
with  the  Kebellion. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  previously  expressed  and  still 
entertained,  regarding  the  character  of  an  account  intended  for 
the  general  reader, — that  it  should  not  enter  into  details  unin- 
teresting and  often  unintelligible  to  the  popular  mind, — it  may  be 
well  here  to  reiterate,  that  the  present  endeavor  to  provide  in- 
formation, professes  to  do  no  more  than  afford  a  cursory  view  of 
operations  whose  number  alone  would  preclude  detailed  de- 
scription within  the  limits  assigned  for  their  treatment,  and  to 
dilate  on  them  only  when  connected  with  well-known  events. 

The  last  grand  operation  described,  was  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  1862,  endured  a  long 
season  of  hope  defeiTed,  through  misfortune,  which,  if  not  al- 
ways defeat,  was  often  questionable  success.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod that  witnessed  the  return  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
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the  Peninsula,  the  enemy's  advance  on  Washington,  and  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg.* 

The  only  great  success  which  served  to  counterbalance  many 
grievous  disasters,  was  the  victory  of  Murfreesboro'.  The  battle 
commenced  on  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  and  ended  by 
night,  without  decisive  results.  It  was  reserved  for  the  3d  of 
January  to  witness  the  flight  of  the  rebel  arm^.  Yet  during 
this  very  conflict,  which  ended  in  a  brilliant  triumph.  General 
Sherman  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 

The  aspect  of  anairs,  during  the  latter  part  of  1862,  was  far 
from  encouraging.  Chancellorsville  and  Chickamauga  were 
shrouded  in  the  future.  But  the  Nation  at  last  emerged  into 
the  light  of  a  better  day — a  glorious  day,  when  Victory  alighted 
on  the  standard  of  the  Union,  and  rested  there.  Ignorance,  in- 
difference, and  jealousy  had  enjoyed  their  reign,  flie  hour  and 
the  men  drew  nigh. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  Coast  Survey  is  now  accurately  desig- 
nated. It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  close  of  1862, 
chiefly  to  give  the  dates  at  which  some  officers  of  the  Survey 
commenced  operations  which  continued  in  1863,  and  corre- 
spondingly, there  will  be  a  slight  recurrence  to  the  events  of 
that  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  1863,  all  of  the  army  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Coast  Survey  had  been  detached ;  and  of  the 
navy  officers  only  one  remained. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulflbf  Mexico,  of  nine 
assistants,  fourteen  sub-assistants,  and  twenty -two  aides,  twelve 
assistants,  seven  sub-assistants,  and  ten  aides  served  with  the 
military  and  naval  forces  during  the  campaigns  of  the  third 
year  of  the  rebellion. 

In  December,  1862,  three  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey  re- 
ported to  Major-General  Banks,  who,  at  the  time,  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  expedition  to  the  upper  countrv  of  Louisiana. 

They  made  a  survey  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
opposite  to  New  Orleans.  In  Feoruary,  1863,  they  made  sev- 
eral reoonnoissances,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Loring, 
of  Brigadier-General  Emory's  staff,  thev  examined  the  bayous 
which  connect  the  Atchafalaya,  Ked  l^iver,  and  Mississippi. 
Maps  and  tracings  had  been  sent  to  the  military  authorities  be- 
fore the  night  of  the  25th,  when  the  gunboat  Kinsman^  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  surveys,  snagged  and  sank  in  deep 
water. 

During  March^  two  of  these  officers  reported  at  Baton  Rouge, 


*  The  yictories  of  South  Mountain  and  Antaetam  occurred  within  that  period,  but 
as  they  were  fought  to  repel  invasion,  thej  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  tho 
people  with  hope  of  the  eventual  defeat  of  the  South. 
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where  they  engaged  in  reconnoissances,  sarveying,  and  constrno- 
tion  of  fortifications. 

At  the  close  of  March,  one  of  the  officers  was  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  (now  MajoY-General) 
Weitzel,  and  served  as  engineer  and  topographer.  When  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  had  passed  Berwick^s  Bay,  he  accom- 
panied Lieutenant  Harwood,  on  the  gunboat  Clifton^  in  order 
to  attend  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Oeneral 
Grorer,  who  deemed  liis  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country 
lying  back  of  Bayou  T6che  to  be  of  especial  value  to  the  expe- 
aition.  After  the  engagement  at  Irish  Bend,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  the  enemy^  works,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  naval 
attack  upon  Fort  Butte  a  Id  Rose,  and  thus  open  the  Atchafa- 
laya.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  fort,  the 
same  officer  was  attached  to  the  squadron.  The  Clifton  having 
been  disabled  in  the  attack,  he  went  on  board  of  the  Estrdla^  at 
the  request  of  her  commander,  Captain  A.  P.  Cooke.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  EstreUa  passed  through  the  Atchafalaya, 
and  opened  communication  with  Admiral  Farragut. 

While  engaged  in  reconnoissance  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son, where  he  remained  until  the  surrender,  he  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  Sabine  Pass,  and  upon  his  return,  reported  to  Major- 
General  Franklin,  and  served  through  the  campaign  in  Western 
Louisiana. 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  Admiral  Porter  in  regard  to  the 
usefulness  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  when  acting  in  con- 
cert with  naval  mdVements, — an  experience  which  he  had  ac- 
quired at  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, — 
no  doubt  disposed  him  to  accept  with  pleasure  the  services  of 
two,  who  were  sent  to  the  fleet  operating  in  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  27th  of  N'ovember,  1862,  they  reported  at  Cairo, 
Blinois.  One  was  sent  on  board  of  the  flag-ship  Black  Hawk^ 
and  compiled  maps  of  the  Yazoo  region. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  other  officer  was  dispatched 
from  Cairo,  on  board  of  the  gunboat  Tyler^  to  sketch  the  shores 
of  the  Yazoo.  On  the  23d,  the  gunboat  steamed  up  that  river. 
Five  miles  from  the  mouth,  she  encountered  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  from  both  shores ;  but  she  held  on  her  course  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  anchored  in  the  stream.  The  next  day, 
the  survey  of  the  banks  of  the  river  was  resumed,  and  mainly 
completed  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  General  Sherman 
and  Admiral  Porte;*.  The  map  was  immediately  duplicated, 
and  afforded  the  preliminary  intormation  necessary  for  the  de- 
barkation effected  by  the  army  of  General  Sherman,  on  the 
26th  of  December. 

As  already  incidentally  mentioned,  the  siege  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

More  than  thirty  copies  of  the  sketches  delineating  the  ap- 
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proachea  to  Yicksbnrg  were  furnished  in  answer  to  the  requi-> 
sition  of  the  military  and  naval  commanders.  After  the  20th 
of  January,  1863,  the  toj>ography  of  the  approaches  was 
steadily  pushed  forward,  and  even  included  a  point  within  six 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  three  miles  beyond 
the  pickets  of  our  forces. 

Early  in  January,  1863,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  received  from  Admiral  Porter  a  communication  con- 
taining the  following  expressions : — 

'*  Mr.  Strausz  and  Mr.  Fendall  have  rendered  themselves  extremely  useful  to 
me  in  compiling  maps  for  the  use  of  Uie  Army  and  Navy,  and  making  surveys  of 
the  field  of  operations  before  Vicksburg.  I  sent  Mr.  Strauss  down  in  a  vessel,  near 
the  fh)nt  of  the  dty,  to  make  plans  and  take  sketches  of  the  batteries,  which  he 
did  to  my  satisfaction,  giving  us  information  that  we  have  not  possessed  before, 
and  showing  the  impracticability  of  attacking  Vicksburg  by  water  alone.  We 
might  otherwise  have  run  our  heads  against  a  stone  wall.  During  the  ascent  of  the 
Yazoo  Biver,  and  while  engaged  in  taUng  up  torpedoes,  our  passage  was  contested 
at  every  step  by  two  or  three  thousand  riflemen,  in  pita  and  behind  lev^s:  so  pro- 
tected that  our  guns  could  not  hurt  them.  The  vessels  were  much  cut  up,  the 
rifle-balls  going  through  and  through  the  light  upper  works.  Mr.  Strausz  accom- 
panied the  eiqpedition,  and  whila  under  the  fire,  produced  a  good  diart  of  the 
river  and  back  country,  with  which  we  have  made  our  advances.  I  oould  not  have 
got  along  very  well  without  these  maps." 

The  important  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  otherwise  known 
as  Fort  Hindinan,  took  place  on  January  11th,  1863,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  sieges  of  Vicksburg.  Previously,  both 
of  the  officers  mentioned  by  Admiral  Porter  had  been  engaged 
on  a  map  of  Arkansas  River,  for  the  express  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  attack  on  Arkansas  Post.  After  the  capture  of  the 
position,  they  executed  a  detailed  survey  of  the  fort  and  vicinity. 

After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  attempt  to  turn  the  fortifications  on  Haines's 
!Bluff,  by  passing  gunboats  through  Steele's  Bayou  and  Deer 
Creek,  during  which  attempt,  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey 
executed  a  map  of  the  route  pursued  by  the  expedition,  the  plan 
of  running  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  was  adopted  by  Major- 
General  (now  Lientenant-General)  Grant,  and  successfully  exe- 
cuted, as  the  whole  world  knows. 

This  exploit  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  April  16th, 
1863.  Then  came  the  memorable  series  of  victories,  when  Gren- 
eral  Grant,  delivering  battle  after  battle,  drove  one  army  of  the 
enemy  across  Black  River,  and  the  other  into  the  lines  of  Vicks- 
burg, which,  with  communications  severed  and  works  invested, 
was  at  last  forced  to  surrender  its  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  operations  which,  progressing  during 
the  same  interval  of  time,  were  so  distant  in  space,  that  to  ex- 
amine them,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  mentally  skip  nearly  half 
way  across  the  continent 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1863,  the  Coast  Survey  steamer 
£iib  anchored  off  Chai*leston  Bar.    On  two  successive  nights 
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the  boats  of  the  eteamer  were  lowei'ed,  and  parties  proceeded 
with  secrecy  and  dispatch  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
channels.  It  will  be  recollected  that  early  in  the  war,  a  num- 
ber of  hoiks,  commonly  known  as  the  Stone  Fleet,  were  sunk 
across  the  main  ship-channel.  Renewed  soundings  were  there- 
fore necessary  before  an  attack,  tor  the  purpose  or  ascertaining 
what  modifications  had  occurred  in  the  depth  as  given  on  the 
Coast  Survey  chart  of  Charleston  Harbor. 

The  information  acquired  by  the  ezaoyuation  was  used  in  the 
passage  of  the  iron-clads  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1863.  On  the  5th  of  April  soundings  were  again 
taken.  The  result  confirmed  the  previous  selection  of  ^'  Pump- 
kin Hill  Channel  "  as  best  for  the  passage  of  the  Bar. 

In  Admiral  Du  Pout's  official  order,  giving  dispositions  for 
the  attack,  he  says : — 

"The  Bar  wiU  be  buoy;^  \jj  the  Keokuk^  OommaDder  Rhind,  assisted  bj  0.  0. 
Bont^e,  Assistant  United  States  Ooast  Sorrej,  commanding  the  Bibh;  by  Acting- 
Ensign  Flatt,  and  the  pilots  of  the  squadron." 

Admiral  Du  Pont  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the  Bibby  in 
relation  to  the  first  examination  of  the  Bar : — 

'*  Your  examination  of  the  channels  and  water  on  the  Charleston  Bar  seems  to 
hare  been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  boldness,  and^I  beg  you  to  receive  mj 
thanks  and  ooomiendation  for  the  same,  and  for  the  important  information  obtained.** 

In  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
1863,  he  says  :— 

"  Mr.  Bobert  Flatt,  the  executive  officer  of  the  A'66,  was  permitted  to  pilot  the 
Weehawken,  *  *  *  *  and  was  temporarily  disabled  by  the  breaking  of  a 
bolt  under  the  concussion  of  a  heavy  shot  fh>m  one  of  the  rebel  batteries.** 

The  attack  on  the  7th  of  April  failed.  Success  would  have 
been  astonishing.  No  mere  naval  attack  could  have  reduced 
Fort  Sumter.  The  work  was  intact ;  and  a  few  guns  afloat  were 
pitted  against  the  converging  fire  of  hundreds  ashore. 

At  the  commencement  of  1863,  several  officers  of  the  Coast 
Survey  were  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Foster,  com- 
manding the  Department  of  North  Carolina.  Thev  assisted  in 
the  operations  with  which  the  public  is  familiarizea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  names  Newbern  and  Little  Washington. 

On  June  the  Ist,  General  Foster  wrote  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  : — 

"  Ut.  Fairfield  has  just  given  me  a  copy  of  his  triangulation  on  the  Neuse  Birer, 
which  pats  me  in  mind  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance  which  you  have  rendered  in 
sending  him,  Mr.  West,  and  Mr.  Boclcwell,  here.  Their  labors  have  aided  very 
much  in  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  for  military  purposes." 

Towards  the  last  of  May,  rumors  of  an  intended  invasion  of 
the  North  prevailed.  Many  days  had  not  elapsed,  when  antici- 
pation was  realized,  for  the  movement  began.  General  Lee 
suddenly  quitted  his  winter-quarters,  aud  marched,  no  one,  at 
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first,  knew  wjiither.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  marched  to 
interpose  between  the  enemy  and  any  threatened  quarter,  but 
the  movement  of  the  enemy  was  well  masked,  and,  tor  a  while, 
there  was  fearful  suspense  in  the  North. 

This  was  augmented,  when,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  on  a  forced  march  to  intercept  the  enemy, 
was  subjected  to  a  change  of  commanders.  On  that  day,  Major- 
General  Meade  assumed  chief  command.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
at  Gettysburg,  the  enemy's  advance  was  encountered  byMajor- 
General  Eeynolds,  and  on  the  next  day,  General  Lee  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
in  anticipation  of  danger  to  Philadelphia  from  the  movement 
then  in  progress,  offered  his  services  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. As  soon  as  Major-General  Dana  assumed  command  in 
the  city,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Superintendent :  "  We  have  no 
engineer,  and  your  aid  would  be  invaluablfe,  if  you  are  still  able 
to  renew  your  kind  offer,  and  could  come  at  once,  with  such  of 
your  corps  as  you  can  bring." 

On  the  27tn  of  June,  tne  Superintendent  arrived.  From 
every  direction  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey  trooped  to  the  city. 
Officjers  of  various  City  Departments,  graduates  of  scientific  in- 
stitutions,  employ^  of  companies,  and  many  others^  eagerly 
proffered  their  services,  and  were  at  once  distributed  through 
the  district  surrounding  the  city. 

The  general  result  of  the  operations  which  ensued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  Chief 
Engineer,  is  comprised  in  a  reconnoissance  covering  an  area  of  * 
eighty  square  miles,  the  construction  of  a  number  oi  small  field- 
works,  and  the  selection  of  sites  for  others,  to  be  constructed  in 
case  of  emergency.* 

It  was  never  contemplated  that  these  defences  should  resist  a 
combined  attack  from  General  Lee's  army,  as  supposed  by  two 
or  three  anonymous  writers,  who  asserted  that  tne  sites  were 
badly  selected,  and  the  works  wrongly  constructed. 

The  works  were  constructed  in  apprehension  of  a  coup  de 
main,  executed  by  cavalry.  They,  for  the  most  part,  stood  in 
lieu  of  iMe%  de  pontj  and  commanded  not  only  the  bridges,  but 
the  points  from  which  an  enemy  could  have  shelled  the  city. 
As  for  the  faultiness  of  .sites  and  works,  probability  is  strongly 
adverse  to  the  supposition,  for  the  Chief  Engineer  is  a  graduate 


*  In  the  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1863,  are  included  f\ill  details  in  relation  to 
Uie  reconnoissance  and  construction  of  defences  at  Philadelphia,  with  due  menUon 
of  the  SQTvicea  of  all  engaged.  The  Report  is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  some  of 
the  advance  sheets  liaving  been  sent  to  me  hy  J.  E.  Hilgard,  Esq.,  Assistant  in 
charge  of  the  Ck>ast  Survey  Office,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fi>r  much  data  available 
in  the  preparation  of  these  pi4;>er8  at  the  request  (^  the  Editor  of  the  Unixsd 
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of  West  Point,  and  his  labors  were  subjected  to  daily  inspection 
by  General  Dana. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1863,  the  battle  of  Chickamanga 
commenced.  The  issue  was  not  then  decisive ;  but  on  the  next 
day,  the  rout  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Union  forces  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  whole  army,  had  not  the  tenacity  of  the  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Majbr-General  Thomas,  deterred  the  ene- 
my from  pursuit  6(  the  disorganized  masses  of  troops  that  re- 
treated in  disorder  towards  Chattanooga.  Under  cover  of  night, 
General  Thomas  fell  back  to  RossviUe,  and,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2l8t,  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  defences  of  Chattanooga. 

The  enemy  immediately  occupied  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Kidge,  and  stretched  his  line  across  Chattanooga 
Valley.  General  Rosecrans's  communication  by  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tennessee  with  Bridgeport  being  thus  cut,  and  his 
other  lines  of  supply  jeopardized  by  a  cavalry  raid,  his  army 
was  completely  isolated,  and,  ^or  a  time,  in  a  precarious  situa- 
tion. Miitters  had  arrived  at  a  desperate  pass,  when  General 
Grant,  arriving  at  Louisville,  telegraphed  to  General  Thomas, 
who  supersede  General  Eosecrans,  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  preliminary  operation  undertaken  was  the  opening  of 
the  railroad  communication  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
to  Bridgeport  This  was  secured  by  a  concerted  movement, 
consisting  of  a  strong  lodgment  effected  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  at  Brown's  Ferry,  and  by  marching  from  Bridge- 
port the  re-enforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  com- 
posed of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  under  command  of 
Maior-General  Hooker. 

^Brigadier-General  (now  Major-GeneralJ  W.  F.  Smith,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberlana,  originated  and  exe- 
cuted the*  former  movement.  On  his  staff  was  an  officer  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  who  rendered  important  service  in  the  reeou- 
noissance.  In  another  reconnoissance,  he  examined  the  ^ound 
between  the  North  Chickamauga  and  Brown's  Ferry,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  routes  that  would  mask  movements  of 
troops,  and  preparations  for  laying  pontoons. 

Previously  to  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Kidge,  two  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey  had 
almost  completed  a  m%p  of  the  ground.  From  the  survey  of 
Lookout  Mountain  knowledge  was  acquired  of  the  practicabili- 
ty of  the  attack  that  carried  it 

As  the  result  of  the  battles  which  took  place  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  November,  the  rebel  army  was  partially  routed,  and 
forced  to  retreat  to  Kinggold,  and  eventually  to  Dalton.* 


*Th6  combol  of  the  23d,  although  it  resulted  m  securing  the  position,  Indiaa 
WH  (Orohard  Kndl),  ^^^^  really  a  reoonnoissanoe  in  force. 
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In  December,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  was  sent  to  Chat- 
tano(^,  by  request  of  Brigadier-General  W.  L.  Elliott,  Chief 
of  Cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  made  a  sur- 
vey comprising  fifty  square  miles  of  the  country  south  of  Chat- 
tanooga, inclusive  of  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga.  He  also 
drew  a  map,  showing  the  line  of  defences  around  Chattanooga, 
and  indicated  range-marks  for  the  purposes  of  die  Chief  of 
Artillery. 

At  the  request-  of  Major-General  Foster,  two  officers  of  the 
Coast  Survey  joined  his  command  in  East  Tennessee.  Under 
the  direction  of  Captain  O.  M.  Poe,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  mey  made  a 
survey  of  ail  the  approaches  to  Knoxville. 

Vnen  the  Heaa-Quarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi  were  removed  to  Is  ashville,  two  offi- 
cers of  the  Coast  Survev  executed  a  map  of  the  vicinity.  One 
of  them  also  examinea  the  numerous  branches  which  empty 
into  Cumberland  River,  fW>m  the  south,  between  Nashville  and 
tJie  South  Fork.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  shorter 
route  for  the  supply  of  the  army  at  Knoxville. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  General  Thomas  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  refer  to  a  portion  of 
the  service  just  mentioned,  as  having  been  rendered  by  officers 
of  the  Coast  Survey : — 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kindness  in  placing  under  the 
direction  of  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Smith,  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  the 
Cumberland,  Messrs.  P.  C.  P.  West,  aarenoe  Feudal^  P.  W.  Dorr,  and  J.  W. 
Donn,  officers  of  the  Coast  Surrey  Service.  In  the  short  time  they  have  been  on 
duty  at  these  Head-Quarters,  they  have  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  recon- 
noitring, surveying,  and  mapping  the  country."         *       k.  *         *         *         * 

"  I  ^all  desire  to  retain  these  officers,  with  Qeneral  Smith,  as  long  as  you  can 
qaare  their  services.*' 

Service  with  the  Mississippi  Squadron  was  not  intermitted. 
A  large  party  of  the  Coast  Survey  was,  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive season,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Admiral  Porter.  During 
the  third  season,  which  lasted  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle 
of  1864,  the  party  executed  a  reconnoissance  map  between 
Bodney  and  ralm^ra,  comprising  about  fifty  mites  of  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  delineating  its  main  channels  and 
bars,  with  the  cultivated  ground  and  swamps  on  its  banks,  the 
towns,  landing-places,  and  roads  leading  towards  the  interior  of 
the  country.  They  made  a  topographic  and  hydrographic  sur- 
vey of  Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi.  The  survey  of  Vicksburg  was 
also  completed.  On  the  Ohio,  between  Cairo  and  Mound  City, 
they  maae  another  topo^^raphic  and  hydrographic  survey.  One 
of  the  party  accompanied  the  Red  River  Expedition.  The 
light-draught  steamer  used  to  penetrate  the  shallow  streams 
Was  often  waylaid  and  riddled  with  rifle-balls.  Another  vessel, 
with  surveyors  on  board,  was  once  obliged  to  engage  a  batteiy 
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in  poeition  Dear  OaiaeB^s  Landing,  on  the  Arkansas  shore  of 
the  Mississippi.  She  was  struck  nine  times  with  solid  shot  or 
shell. 

Wo  have  now  fairly  entered  the  year  1864,  the  last  work 
described  having  continued  until  June. 

In  the  East,  l^fore  that  time,  came  the  last  famous  advance 
on  Kichmond,  when  General  Grant  intended  to  fight  it  out  on 
that  line,  if  it  took  all  sum^uer.  Sooth  to  say,  he  did  not  fight  it 
out  on  that  line,  and  it  took  not  only  summer,  but  autumn  and 
winter.  But  with  opening  spring,  and  as  if  by  enchantment,  the 
promise  of  the  year  before  blossomed,  bloomed,  and  bore  glo« 
rious  fruit. 

During  the  direct  advance  against  Bichmond,  Major-General 
W.  F.  Smith  moved  his  command  to  the  head  of  York  River. 
From  thence,  with  twenty  men  as  an  escort,  the  Coast  Survey 
officer  who  had  served  on  his  staff  at  Chattanooga,  was  dis- 
patched to  open  communication  with  the  army  of  General 
Grant.  This  commission  was  snccessfullv  executed,  and  the 
command  participated  in  the  battles  at  Cold  Harbor. 

During  the  summer  campaign  of  1864,  in  the  East,  an  officer 
of  the  C&ast  Survey  accompanied  the  army  of  Major-General 
Butler,  in  the  movement  on  Bermdda  Hundred.  He  made 
several  surveys,  adding  much  to  the  military  map  of  South- 
eastern Virginia. 

In  June,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  was  detailed  to  join 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  in  James  Kiver.  He  took 
advantage  of  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  Howlett  House 
Battery,  and  sounded  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  usually  swept 
by  the  enemy's  ffuns.  The  use  of  obstructions  in  the  river 
having  been  decided  upon,  the  duty  of  determining  the  line 
which  they  should  occupy  devolved  on  him.  In  the  spring  of 
1864,  just  before-  the  advance  of  General  Sherman, — the  ^and 
march  which  will  be  famous  in  history, — his  Chief  Engmeer, 
Captain  O.  M.  Poe,  Corps  of  Engineers,  wrote  as  follows  to  J. 
£.  Hilgard,  Esq.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey 
Office: — 

"I  haye  Jnst  reoeiyed  yours  of  the  26th  of  April,  endodng  proof-sheet  of  map 
of  Nortbem  Alabama  and  Oeorgia."        «        «        « 

**I  am  directed  by  General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Military  DiTision,  to  per- 
form the  very  pleasant  duty  of  thanking  the  Coast  Survey  for  the  promptness  with 
whicli  the  map  was  gotten  up,  and  its  fine  appearance.  It  will  be  the  standard 
during  the  campaign  upon  which  we  have  just  entered**       m       0       m 

In  Shenandoah  Yalley,  during  the  campaign  in  the  fall  of 
1864,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  General  Emory,  and  executed  reconnoissance,  and  often 
superintended  the  construction  of  breastworks. 

At  the  request  of  Quartermaster-G^eral  Meigs,  a  minute 
topographical  purvey  was  made  on  the  estate  at  Arlington,  Ya^ 
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with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  ground  as  a  National  Cem- 
etery. 

During  the  winter  of  1864-'65,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey was  actively  engaged  as  Engineer  to  the  Naval  D6pdt  Com- 
mission, at  Louisville,  Mound  City,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Carondelet, 
and  Memphis.  The  Report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, Rear- Admiral  Davis,  Colonel  Bowman,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  G.  W.  Blunt,  Esq.,  is  accompanied  by  the  maps 
executed  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Commission. 
.  Under  directions  from  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  the  same  officer, 
with  a  party,  has  made  a  reconnoissancc  map  of  Tennessee 
River,  from  Paducah  to  Clifton,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
miles.  It  will  be  continued  to  Florence.  This  map  .is  of  the 
greatest  value,  for  the  police  of  the  river ;  as,  in  addition  to  the 
topography  and  hydrography,  it  comprises  copious  notes  in 
regani  to  thte  stages  of  water,  and  other  information  useful  for 
vessels  patrolling  the  stream. 

The  Coast  Survey  steamer  Bibh^  with  a  schooner  as  tender, 
continued  to  serve  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron. As  soon  as  Savannah  was  captured  by  General  Sherman, 
the  approaches  to  it  by  Ogeechee,  Wilmington,  and  Savannah 
Rivers,  were  examined,  buoyed,  and  light^.  Torpedoes  were 
removed,  and  the  rebel  fortifications  were  mapped.  Subse- 
quently, while  sounding  off  Battery  Bee,  Charleston  Harbor, 
Uie  Bibb  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  a  torpedo. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Fisher,  Admi- 
ral Porter,  in  his  Report,  thus  speaks  of  an  officer  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  damage  the  fort  by 
exploding  the  celebrated  torpedo-boat : — 

'*  On  the  23d,  I  directed  Commander  Rhind  to  proceed  and  explode  the  vessel 
right  under  the  walla  of  Fort  Fisher ;  Mr.  Bradford,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  having 
gone  in  at  night,  and  ascertained  that  we  could  place  a  vessel  of  seven  feet  draught 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  beach."        *        *  .     * 

"  I  endose  herewith  the  report  of  Commander  Rhind,  with  the  names  of  the  gal- 
lant fellows  who  volunteered  for  this  desperate  service.  Allow  me  to  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bradford,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  who  went  in  and  sounded  the  place 
where  the  Louisiana  was  to  go  in,  and  has  always  patiently  performed  every  duty 
he  has  been  called  on  to  carry  out" 

Two  officers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  with  their  aides,  accom- 
panied the  march  of  General  Sherman.  The  enemy  made  so  lit- 
tle opposition,  that  one  of  the  officers,  in  reporting  his  arrival 
at  Goldsboro',  wrote  to  the  Coast  Survey  Office  in  Washington : 
"  Our  march  has  been  so  rapid,  that  our  services  have  only 
been  required  at  rare  intervals."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he 
announces  that  he  and  his  brother  officer  had  finished  a  map 
of  the  vicinity  of  Goldsboro'. 

Surveying  has  continued  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  For 
military  and  naval  purposes,  numerous  inlets  on  the  Southern 
coast  have  been  repeateoly  sounded,  to  keep  pace  with  changes 
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in  the  depth  of  water.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  often 
indebted  to  the  Coast  Survey  for  topography  specially  executed 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  tbrtifications.  Coast  Survey 
vessels  have  combined  with  the  Light-House  Service,  in  insu- 
ring safety  to  our  numerous  vessels  engaged  on  the  coast.  Buovs 
have  been  set,  or  re-set,  and  signal-lanterns  often  placed  u)r 
navigation  or  attack  by  niglit.  The  coinpasses  of  iron  vessels 
and  iron-clads  have  been  adjusted.  The  Tax  Commissioners  in 
Florida  have  received  topographical  aid.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  special  duties,  the  regular  work  of  the  Coast  Survey 
has  been  carried  on,  wherever  feasible. 

The  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  all  its  divisions,  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  its  contributions  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
To  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  every  accredited  quarter,  in- 
formation has  been  promptly  furnished.  In  Coast  Survey 
charts  alone,  sixty -five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one 
copies  were  distributed  during  1863  and  1804. 

Wjth  this  account,  which,  lengthy  as  it  may  appear,  is  but  a 
meagre  notice  of  the  various  Coast  Survey  operations  which 
have  benefited  the  country  during  the  war,  further  details 
must  be  omitted,  lest  the  space  allotted  to  this  paper  be  too 
much  curtailed  to  admit  of  a  tew  concluding  matters  of  a  gen- 
eral character. 

Brigadier-General  Totten,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  his  Keport  on  the  defences  of  the  Western  coast,  says : — 

"I  would  here  mention,  as  one  of  the  manj  services  rendered  hy  the  United 
States  CkMist  Survey  operations  to  the  defensive  system  of  the  country,  that  it  is 
to  explorations  of  Coast  Survey  parties  we  are  indebted  for  the  hint  of  a  probablo 
line  of  defence  across  these  deep  inlets  and  sounds." 

Even  in  diplomacy,  a  realm,  one  would  suppose,  far  beyond 
cognizance  of  surveying,  the  aid  of  the  Coast  ourvey  has  been 
sought.  The  foUowinff  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  from  F.  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  indicates  the  manner  in  which  such  aid  could  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  country : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  rebellion,  the  Department  found  it  convenient  and  use- 
ful to  transmit  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  Uoited  States  at  the 
prindpal  places  in  foreign  countries,  a  .map  showing  the  progress  of  the  Union 
armies  in  crushing  the  rebellioa  During  the  present  month,  a  review  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  war,  on  sea  and  land,  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  many  of  our 
agents  abroad.  A  few  only  of  the  maps  prepared,  as  it  is  believed,  at  your  office, 
which  were  intended  to  accompany  it,  were  received  in  time  to  be  transmitted  with 
this  review. 

"  The  public  interest  would  be  promoted  if  the  Department  could  receive  from 
.your  office  three  hundred  additional  copies  of  the  map  above  mentioned." 

Wisely  did  Professor  Agassiz  speak  when,  in  one  of  his 
scientific  papers,  he  thus  referred  to  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Coast  Survey  :  "  Even  with- 
out reference  to  their  practical  usefulness,  it  is  a  sad  sign  when 
a  ii:^tion  sacrifices  first  her  intellectual  institutions."  The  pre- 
Vol.  IV.— 5 
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vioos  actiou  of  Congress  showed  that  its  views  coincided  with 
this  expression  of  opinion.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  snrvey 
of  the  coast  will  be  completed.  Then  we  shall  have  a  work  as 
^erless  as  the  domain  whose  confines  it  represents.  So  far 
from  relinquishing  geodetic  surveys,  geological  surveys  should 
be  added  to  them.  Late  events  point  to  the  strange  fact  that, 
in  parts  of  the  country,  many  a  man  dwelt  in  penury,  while 
beneath  his  little  patch  of  land  lay  fabulous  treasure. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey  experienced  a  sudden  attack  of  illness.  His  duties, 
usually  arduous,  became  doubly  so  after  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  endurance ;  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  that  he  had  attained  his  possibility.  In 
additioifi  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Coast  Survey,  he  ac- 
cepted positions  on  boards  convened  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  war.  fle  was  Vice-President  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. He  was  any  thing  that  he  was  asked  to  be.  if  he 
thought  that  it  would  serve  the  cause.  His  burdens  n|id  al- 
ways been  so  heavy^  that  one  thing  more  seemed  but  a  trifla 
He  needed  rest  and  relaxation.  Change  of  air  and  scene  have 
already  restored  him  to  better  health. 

It  was  with  unaffected  concern  that  all  connected  with  the 
Coast  Survey,  or  intimate  with  him,  heard  of  his  indisposition. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Association,  his  absence 
occasioned  general  regret.  Some  excellent  lines,  in  which  there 
is  a  verse  alluding  to  it,  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  verse  may  be  here  appropriately  transcribed : — 

"  Declare  now,  Gliol  'mid  thiR  gifted  band, 

Who  held  the  reins? — ^what  scientific  hand? 

Did  He  preside?    Did  Franklin's  honored  heir 

With  wonted  influence  possess  the  chair? 

No:  bowed  with  cares,  a  servant  of  the  State, 

In  loftier  fields  he  held  his  watch  sedate  :** 
"Baohe  could  not  come, — for  us  a  mighty  void! 

Yet  well  for  him, — for  be  was  best  employed 

High  on  his  tented  mountain's  breezy  slope, 

Might  but  those  maidens  meet  him— Health  and  Hope  !*' 

Shall  we  now  compute  the  amount  to  which  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey has  been  instrumental  in  aiding  the  Government  in  tlio 
suppression  of  the  rebellion?'  Impossible!  The  character 
of  tne  aid  renders  it  insusceptible  ot  computation.  It  is  inter- 
woven with  every  operation  that  has  engaged  our  arms.  That 
which  is  unquestionable  is,  that  without  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  archives  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  without  its 
co-operative  labors  bestowed  in  the  field  and  afloat,  the  opera- 
tions of  both  Army  and  Navy  would  often  have  been  attended 
with  vastly  increased  expenditure,  toil,  and  loss  of  life.  Wheth- 
er the  Coast  Survey  has,  or  has  not,  done  something  for  the 
war,  is  a  question  which  may  now  be  safely  left  to  the  verdict 
of  the  public. 
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fTHE  BATTLE. 

ADASVMD  flOM  80HILLEB,  BT  OBOBOI  If.  BntDBRB. 

LiUB  a  doud  of  dread, 
Heayj  and  dead, 
Is  the  sound  of  their  earnest,  anxious  tread, 
As,  with  silent  fife  and  noiseless  drum, 
Orer  the  plain  of  green  thej  come. 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  they  spread, 
Each  to  take  a  hand  in  the  wild  iron  game 
For  the  stakes  of  honor  and  deathless  fame. 

Now  Fear,  for  a  moment,  has  bir^ 

Their  eyes  seek  the  earth. 
And  their  hearts  beat  madly,  and  prompt  them  to  fly 

fiut  Fear  must  die  1 — 
So  in  front,  by  the  faces  pale  as  death, 
The  General  gallops  with  qoidcened  breath:— 
"Halt!" 

And  the  regiments  stand, 

Chained  by  the  word  of  command, 
"  Ken,  in  the  glowing  morning  light,  * 
What  gleams  defiance  from  yonder  height? 
8ee,  'tis  the  flaunting  rebel  flagf 

With  throbbing  hearts,  and  eyes  aflame, 

From  soldiers'  throats  the  answer  < 
"Tes,  'tis  the  ours^  reb^  rag  I 
It  shaU  fail,  though  in  fulling  it  cost  us  life  1 
God  be  with  you— children  and  wife  I" 

Hark  to  the  drum  I— Hark  to  the  fife  I— 
Through  the  ranks  the  summons  peaUng^ 
Bousing  every  noble  feeling  I 
.  Already  Fear  is  dead, 
And,  in  its  stead, 
A  patriot's  courage  fires  each  band, 
Bom  of  their  love  for  their  native  land  I 


A  prayer  is  wafted  across  the  plain : — 
**  God  grant,  my  broiher, 

ffnoi  in  this  worlds  that  in  another 
We  meet  a/iain  P^ 


Wt  meet  again  P' 


Already  dart  War's  lightning-flashes  1 
The  cannon-thunder  booms  and  crasheel 
Now  they  shudder — and  shrink-*- 

And  quake— and  quiver, 
Aa  they  feel  that  they  stand  on  the  brink 
Of  Death's  river;— 
But  a  shout  greets  their  ears: 

"Libertt!" 
And  fled  are  their  fears : 

**  LiBEBTT !" 

*7Vf  fheir  watchword^  and  earnest  and  strong 
Once  more  are  the  hearts  of  each  throng. 
As  they  pass  the  great  watch- wcwd  along: 
"Libbrtt!" 

Tea,  shout  it  forth, 
Men  of  the  North  I— 
The  very  vwrd  makes  the  breast  feel  frte:  — 
"LBKBTTr 
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Bot  Deaih—De&th  has  its  liberty  too; 

And  roams  at  will, — 

To  strike— to  kill,— 
The  ranks  of  the  warriors  tl&oughl 

For  the  battle  rages 

Through  fiery  Btages, 
And  every  spark  of  the  soul  engages; 
While,  through  the  awful  mist  and  olood. 

Wrapt  like  a  shroud 

Over  friend— over  foe, 
The  iron  dice  the  Death-Demons  throw  I 

Close  oome  the  foemen  for  one  dread  embrace. 

"  Ready  1" 
A  twitch  at  the  heart — a  blanch  of  the  face. 
Down  on  their  knees  drop  the  foremost  men, 
Many  never  to  rise  again. 

"Ami" 
Steady,  for  your  loved-ones*  sakesi 

"Firb!" 

What  a  gap  the  lead-stream  makes! 
Those  behmd  leap  over  the  corses  before, 
And  the  front  is  a  solid  mass  once  more. 
But,  reeling  and  twirling, 
Bight  and  left  whirling. 
Now  with  ghastly  grin,  now  with  frightftd  frown, 
Dark  Death  in  his  dxmce  treads  the  bravest  downl 

Quenched  is  the  sun,  but  more  fiery  the  fight ; 
Over  both  armies  broods  the  black  night ;  ' 

While  the  prayer  of  anguish  bursts  o^er  the  plain: — 

"  God  grants  nfy  brother, 
JfwA  in  this  worlds  thcU  in  another 
We  meet  again  I" 

Blood — blood, — ^the  air  is  dense 
With  the  odor  that  sickens  every  sense. 
At  each  step  thero  is  a  sucking  sound, 
And  blood — ^blood  oozes  from  the  ground. 
Living  and  dead  lie  ui  mingled  mass ; 
And  Uie  eager,  undaunted  ones,  as  they  pass, 
Over  them  stagger,  and  stumble,  and  &11; 

And  their  feet  slide  and  slip 

Like  a  reeling  ship 
In  the  boiling  blood  that  is  over  alL 

The  dying  ones,  cursed 

With  a  withering  thirst, 
Cry  "Water I — for  God's  sake! — one  drop!— only  one!" 

But  water  there's  none! 
Only  blood—hGt  blood  from  War's  fountains  run! 

Hither  and  thither  sways  the  fight, — 

Darker  and  darker  broods  the  night ; 

And  the  prayer  still  rises  from  the  plain:— 

"  God  granty  my  hrother, 
^  not  in  this  toorld,  that  in  another 

We  meet  again  P^ 

0  *  m  0  0 

Earkt — ^Who  rush  galloping  by? 

The  adjutants  fly  I 
The  dragoons  bear  down  on  the  ibe  I 

Bhw^  bugka^  blowt 
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For  the  thonder  and  roctr 
Of  tbeir  cannon  are  heard  no  more  t 
"Victory,  brothers,  ViotobtI" 
Terror  bursts  on  the  rebels  all;— 
"Huzza I"    Their cohrt fall t 

Ended,  at  last,  is  the  sharp-fought  fight, 
And  Daj  flashes  o^er  the  conquered  Night. 

Now  no  foul  stains  * 

Our  Flag  retains — 
The  Flag  of  the  Loyal— the  Flag  of  the  Right  I 

Hark  to  the  drum!— Hark  to  the  fife! 
No  longer  now  a  signal  for  strife ; 

But  merrily,  cheerily  pealing, 

Rousing  each  fn^teml  feeling, 

The  wounds  of  Rorrow  healing, 
Waking  old  joys  to  life  I 

In  their  souls  rejoice, 
All  unite  in  one  miglity  voice; 

And  the  ranks  along 
Burst  forth  in  the  glorious  triumph  song 

Of  "  Victory  I— Vic " 

Through  the  hearts  of  joy  shoot  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Oh  the  dead — the  dccui  on  the  battle-plain  I 

"  Farewell,  faUen  brother  ! 
We  part  in  thia  world;  but,  in  anoVier, 
We  meet  again  /" 


THE   HOMEWARD  MARCH   OF   THE   SIXTH   CORPS  THROUGH 
RICHMOND,  MAY  24,  1866. 

BT  HRS.  LUCT  RAMILTOir  HOOPIB. 

This  is  Richmond-    The  winds  of  May 

Toy  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to-day; 

Proudly  they  wave  o'er  spire  and  dome, 

0*er  Secession's  deserted  home ; 

They  woo  the  breeze  with  rise  and  fall 

Over  the  rebel  Capitol ; 

They  float,  in  silken  splendor  free, 

Before  the  eyes  of  traitor  liCe : 

Our  souls  are  glad,  our  hearts  are  gay, 

For  the  sight  our  eyes  see  here  to-day. 

Ring  out,  0  music  joyfully  I 
The  old  Sixth  Corps  comes  marching  by; 
Bronzed  veterans,  scarred  and  brown, 
Homeward  going  to  Richmond  town, 
Flinginff  out  to  the  bright  spring  day 
Flags  thttt  wore  flplendid  once,  and  gay, 
Of  silken  sheen  and  brilliant  hue,  ^ 

Gbwing  with  aoariet,  white,  and  blue  ;*    *^ 
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Now  faded  Bhredn  snd  tatters  aU, 
Rent  by  the  storm  of  shell  and  beO, 
nil  scarce  we  icnow,  amid  their  scars, 
Which  are  the  stripes  and  which  the  start. 
0  loyal  heart  I  throb  high  to  see. 
For  each  rent  tells  of  a  victory  I 

Through  the  deserted  streets  ye  go, 
Unmolested  by  rebel  foe, 
Not  a  traitor  face  from  the  window  peers, 
To  mock  your  march  with  scorn  and  sneers. 
Closed  are  the  houses :  Richmond  seems 
Like  some  lone  city  seen  in  dreams. 
O  heroes  I  blest  indeed  are  ye, 
Thus  of  the  South  accursed  to  be; 
Well  have  ye  all  deserved  of  fate, 
Northern  loving  and  Southern  hato. 

On  your  going  is  flashing  bright 
The  eagle  eye  of  gallant  Wright ; 
Gibbon  views  you  with  kindly  smile. 
His  noble  heart  beats  high  the  while: 
But  Where's  heroic  Sedgwick, — where? 
Looks  he  now  from  the  realms  of  aii^ 
All  your  glory  and  triumph  knowing  ? 
He  has  gone  home— and  ye  are  going. 

Ring  out,  0  music.  moumfVilly  1 
.   Not  aU  the  Sixth  Corps  marches  by, 
O  ranks  so  thinned  by  shell  and  ball  I 
You  are  going  home— not  all,  not  aU. 
Many  that  with  you  marched  away, 
We  miss,  alas  I  from  your  midst  to-day. 
This  is  a  regiment  passing  by, 
It  would  not  muster  a  company, 
Fifteen  hundred  marched  to  the  iVay, 
Sixty  are  going  home  to-day. 
Our  eyes  with  sudden  mists  are  blind, 
As  we  recall  those  left  behind, 
But  back,  sad  drops,  and  flow  not  o'er, 
Tears  and  sadness  should  all  be  o'er. 
Through  Richmond  marches  the  old  Sixth  Corps  I 
BlOHlCOSD,  Va.,  May  25th,  1865. 


We  record  with  great  pleasure  the  marriage  of  our  friend  and  former  pupil,  Colonel 
day,  and  are  glad  that  the  rebel  balls,  which  took  oflf  an  arm  and  oUterwiae  dam* 
aged  him,  have  left  him,  after  all,  a  happy  life  aad  an  honorable  re|mtatio&  to  kave 
to  thoae  who  may  bear  hia  nama. 

Olat— KxBTBR.— On  the  8th  of  June,  1865,  at  the  Free  Clinrdi  of  St  John 
Frankford  Road,  Philadelphia,  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Qecvge  P.  Schetky,  D.  D. 
GioiL  CiAT,  Lieutenant-OoloMl  58th  Regiment  Peniiq^lfaiiia  VoluntMrii  to  Ajnaa 
Wood  Kwxn»  danghtar  of  tba  lata  JoImi  W.  Skater,  Baq. 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE 
NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Fbom  Bance  k  Himthigton,  of  New  York,  we  hare  received  a  handsome  octavo 
Tolume  of  288  pages,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinaiy  value  in  an  liistorical  point  of 
^w.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Lincoln  Memoritd,^^  and  contains  a  record  of  the  life, 
aeaaaainataon,  and  obsequies  of  the  martyred  President 

The  special  topics,  as  treated  in  the  different  chapters,  are  as  follows : — L  The 
life,  with  a  succjpct  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Political  Career.  U.  The  Assassination 
and  Last  Moments  of  the  President.  III.  The  Effect  on  the  Countrj,  as  manifested 
by  editorials,  public  speeches,  and  sermons.  IV.  The  Funeral  ot  Washington. 
Three  other  chapters  are  taken  up  with  the  f\meral  observanoes  elsewhere.  The 
eighth  diapter  presents  the  effect  of  the  assassination  in  Europe,  and  the  tenth  and 
last  gives  a  brief  but  very  clear  account  of  the  capture  and  death  of  the  miscreant. 
Booth.  Every  family  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  not  only  for  the  historical 
information  it  contains,  but  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  com* 
piled  and  published.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  frontispiece  is  ezcellenty 
and  there  is  also  a  sketch  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom.    $2.00. 

George  Washing^n  Greene,  one  of  our  motit  enthusiastic  and  successful  historical 
scholars,  has  just  issued,  through  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields,  an  ad* 
mirable  volume,  entitled  EtstoriccU  View  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  contains  a 
course  of  lectures,  written  for  tlie  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  in  1862,  and  presents 
the  philosophy  of  our  War  of  Independence  with  great  clearness,  and  so  divested 
of  details  that  the  mind  grasps  it  in  a  new  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
twelfth  lecture  on  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Revolution  is  particularly  entertain* 
ing,  and  his  conclusion,  linking  our  glorious  past  with  our  far  more  glorious  present^ 
and  dosing  with  Longfellow's  touching  and  beautifiil  verses  in  the  *'  Building  of 
the  Ship,"  is  both  striking  and  tasteful  The  tables  in  the  Appendix  are  of  par- 
ticular value  as  illustrating  the  lectures.     12mo,  459  pp. 

From  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  we  have  received  another  of  th<^  truly 
devout  volumes,  by  the  author  of  "  Heaven  our  Home.**  The  present  one  is  en- 
titled "  Life  in  Heaven^^  and  contains  a  description  of  tiie  Heavenly  Home,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  it  These  books,  simple,  earnest,  and  entirely  free 
fVom  cant,  can  only  do  good,  and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  handaomely  and  tastefully  printed.     12mo,  273  pp. 

We  promise  ourselves  very  great  ideasnre  in  reading  The  Clever  Woman  ef  the 
IbmOy,  by  the  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Beddjffe."  Miss  Yonge  fills  a  peculiar 
and  unique  placo  in  prose  fiction ;  her  novels  are  as  good  as  sermons,  and  fkr  more 
entertaining.  The*  preeent  one,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  has  the  ad- 
ditional mmt  of  being  beantifiilly  printed  with  twelve  large  and  highly  descriptive 
wood  engravings ;  it  is  not  a  vc^nme  to  be  lent,  and  thumbed,  and  worn  out,  but  to 
be  bound  and  put  among  tiie  elegant  books  in  a  fitfidly  Hbrary. 
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EDITOE'S  SPECIAL  DEPAETMENT. 


The  SiONinoi^OB  of  thb  Reyixws. — ^The  daily  papers  have  been  AiU  of  the 
g^rand  soenes  enacted  at  Washington,  when  the  yast  and  glorious  annies  of  the 
country  returned  at  lengfth — their  campaigns  over,  their  great  work  acbieyed,  and 
the  rebellion  finally  and  forever  crushed — ^to  receive  the  grand  ovation  of  a  grateful 
people,  before  separating  for  their  homes.  The  troops  passed  for  two  days  in 
marfihing  order,  in  review,  before  the  President,  the  Cabinet,  acd  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  The  *'  magnificent  distances  *^  of  Washington  for  once  were  fully  filled, 
by  this  endless  procession.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  mottoes  and  flags, 
and  curious  devices,  and  the  veterans,  so  long  pelted  with  balls,  were  now  sub- 
jected to  terrible  dischargee  of  fiowors,  and  the  lightnings  of  fair  eyes.  The  roads 
were  excellent.  Mercury  was  propitious,  and  the  grand  historic  pa^tont  was  a  com- 
plete success.  The  display  is  oyer ;  its  deeper  meaning  is  fiu*  more  permanent :  it 
means  that  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion,  and  with  it  the  rebellion  itself,  is  at 
an  end ;  it  means  the  outpouring  of  a  nation's  triumphant  joy,  and  a  nation's  grato- 
tal  thanks;  to  the  world  at  large  it  tells  not  only  what  we  have  done,  but  what 
we  can  do ;  that  the  nation,  four  years  ago  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  is  now  a  na- 
tion of  veteran  soldiers,  the  supenors,  in  our  honest  belief)  of  any  fighting  material 
in  the  world ;  in  one  word,  and  in  our  common  parlance,  the  review  at  Washington 
was  the  great  ratification  meeUng  of  our  successes  in  the  field,  ratifying  too  tho 
fiime  of  our  leaders,  and  the  glory  of  our  gallant  armie& 

Since  our  last  issue  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  forces  has  steadily  continued, 
until  no  organized  army  remains  in  the  field.  Passing  by  the  minor  capitulations, 
we  record  the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith,  and  the  Trans-Mississippi  army,  in  spite 
of  his  proclamation  of  April  21st,  made  in  tho  wild  original  "Seminole"  style;  in 
spite  of  mass  meetings  at  Marshall  and  Houston ;  in  spite  of  Prince  John  Hagni- 
der*8  declaration,  that  be  would  rather  be  a  Camanche  chief  than  submit ;  in  spite  of 
hopes,  and  perhaps  of  promises  of  assistance,  from  a  hard-pressed  Maximilian,  the 
surrender  was  sudden  and  complete.  The  men  were  deserting;  Seminole  Smith's 
sceptre  was  passing  away,  and  he  followed,  with  unexpected  eagerness,  the  example 
of  Lee,  Johnston,  and  Taylor.  We  always  predicted  a  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  but 
really  hardly  expected  such  an  instantaneous  fulfilment  of  our  own  prophecy.  It 
has  taken  the  wildest  prophets  by  surprise. 

Although  the  review  above  mentioned,  at  Washington,  absorbs  the  principal  in- 
terest, we  must  not  forget  to  record  that  of  the  Second  Corps  at  Bailey's  Cross-roads, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  and  that  of  the  Sixth,  at  Richmond,  on  the  31st  They  were 
both  enthusiastic  recognitions  of  the  services  of  our  noble  soldiers. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  General  Sherman's  truce,  and  the  petite  guerre  to 
which  it  gave  rise:  wo  see  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  already  expressed  on 
this  subject  The  reading  world  has  all  the  material  for  arriving  at  its  own  con- 
clusion. General  Sherman's  report,  which  our  readers  will  find  in  this  number,  ia 
able  and  condusive.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  criminations  of  General  Hal- 
lock,  for  that  officer's  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton  shows  that  he  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  himself;  but  we  do  assert^  that  there  was  a  want  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  General  Sherman  in  the  manner  and  phraseology  of  tho  Department.    It  may  be 
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inilitarj,  bat  it  was  oertamljr  not  dril;  and  to  a  man  of  Sherman's  temper,  it  was 
irritating  in  the  extreme. 

General  Weitzel  has  command  of  the  expedition  to  Texas;  it  consists  of  two 
divisions  of  hie  Twenty-fifth  Corps  of  Colored  Troops,  a  caralry  brigade,  and  four 
batteries,  and  its  presence  with  that  of  the  other  troops  in  Texas  will  be  a  whole- 
some check  to  illegalities  of  every  form,  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  imbroglio. 

The  following  Military  Diyisions  have  been  arranged : — 

First  The  Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic. — ^Tlus  comprises  the  Department  of 
the  East,  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Middle  Department  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  Meade. 
Head-quarters  at  Philadelphia. 

Second.  The  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi — ^This  includes  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Department  of  the  Korth-west,  the  Department  of  the  Missonri, 
and  the  Department  of  Arkansas,  to  be  commanded  by  Major^^neral  Sherman. 
Head-quarters  at  St  Louis. 

Third.  The  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee. — ^This  comprises  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia^  and  Florida,  to  be  commanded  by  Mi^r- 
General  George  H.  Thomas.    Head*quarters  at  Nashville. 

Fourth.  The  Military  Division  of  the  South-west. — ^This  comprises  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-General  Sheridan. 
Head-quarters  at  New  Orleans. 

Fifth.  The  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-General 
Halleck.    Head-quarters  at  San  Francisco. 

These  divisions  are  severally  divided  into  departments,  each  with  a  special  com- 
mander.   These  commanders  have  not  yet  been  determined  on  in  all  cases. 

West  Point,  always  an  interesting  spot,  and  particularly  so  during  the  annual 
examination  in  June,  has  be^n  the  scene  of  an  unusnal  historical  dipplay.  General 
Scott  always  makes  it  his  summer  quarters,  and  here  he  was  met  by  the  great 
heroes  of  the  war.  Grant  and  Sherman,  who  came  reverently  to  lay  their  laurels  at 
the  feet  of  their  Alma  Mater. '  There,  amid  the  admiring  crowds  who  had  foUowed 
tliem  in  their  right  royal  progress  from  Washington  to  the  West,  Generals  Sherman 
and  Grant  stopped  to  greet  the  older  veteran,  to  receive  the  military  homage  of  the 
cadets,  and  to  link  their  boyhood  with  their  noble  and  fomous  manhood.  The 
daily  papers  give  the  details,  which  our  space  forbids,  but  the  Mother  of  heroes 
will  long  cherish  the  day  when,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she  shone  in  all  the 
splendor  of  such  jewels.  Let  every  West  Point  man  be  prouder  than  ever  of  his 
Mother  and  his  brethren.  Although  we  cannot  give  details  of  General  Grant's 
movements  to  Chicago,  we  must  record  him  in  a  new  character — one  we  are  sure  in 
whksh  he  does  not  take  much  pride  or  pleasure — that  of  a  wit  We  give  the  cir. 
oumstance  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Herald: — 

"  Many  persons  in  the  crowd  now  demanded  of  Gieneral  Sherman  a  speech.  He 
excused  himself^  saying : — 

'"Ladies  akd  Gbntlbmik: — ^I  am  here  to-day  a  mere  listener,  a  mere  specta- 
tor like  yourselves,  and  I  cannot  be  drawn  into  any  speech  whatever.  Always 
ready,  alwajrs  willing,  always  proud  to  back  my  old  and  beloved  Commander-in- 
Chie^  I  will  do  every  thing  in  the  worid  that  he  asks  me  to  do,  but  I  know  he  will 
not  ask  me  to  make  a  speeclL*  (Vokies, '  Yes,  he  will ;'  '  Tell  him,  Grant  I'  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

"  Lieutenant-General  Grant  again  stepped  forward,  and,  in  response  to  the  crowd, 
remarked — 'I  never  ask  a  soldier  to  do  any  thing  I  oan^t  do  myselt*  MuoV 
laughter,  increased  applause,  and  loud  cheering."]^ 
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Admiral  Godon  had  an  intoreatiDg  viait  to  Hayana  with  his  fleet,  of  whidi  the 
fbllowing  letter  gives  a  brief  aooount: — 

"  The  Navy  Department  has  received  a  communication  fh>m  Admiral  S.  W.  Qo- 
don,  dated  on  board  the  United  States  flag-ship  Susquehanna^  Hampton  Boads, 
June  13th,  in  which  he  says: — 

"  '1  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  of  my  arrival  here  to-day,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Monadnoch^  Chippewa^  and  Monticetto,  The  Canonicus^  in  tow  of  the 
FahkWy  was  sent  into  Port  Royal  on  the  9th  instant,  when  abreast  of  that  place, 
for  ooal,  as  she  had  less  than  one  day*s  supply. 

♦*  *  In  my  letter  of  the  2d  histant,  I  informed  the  Department  of  the  intended 
riiit  of  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  to  the  Monitors  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  barges  and  a  large  staffj  comprising  several  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  place,  and  as  he  passed  ahead  of  the  flag-ship,  on  the  way,  the  iron- 
clad was  saluted  by  the  former  vessel.  With  very  little  urging,  the  Captain-General 
was  induced  to  go  on  board  the  Monadnock^  and  after  having  thoroughly  examined 
her,  the  Oancmicus  was  visited,  and  the  party  flnally  came  on  board  this  sliip. 

" '  I  aocompanied  the  Captain-General  to  his  barge,  and  he  remarked  to  me  that 
in  making  these  visits  he  was  acting  contrary  to  usage,  if  not  to  the  Spanish  law, 
but  he  evidently  wished  me  to  understand  that  in  doing  so  it  was  his  wish  to  be 
marked  in  his  attention.  By  my  request  we  also  visited  the  StonewaS,  and  the 
tmfkvorable  light  in  which  that  vessel  appeared  when  contrasted  with  our  own 
iron-dads,  could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression. 

^  *Tbe  squadron  left  Havana  on  the  6th.  The  houses  and  wharves  were  crowded 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  Monitors,  whose  movements  created  the  greatest 
surprise  and  interest  The  Mbnadnock  I  consider  a  perfect  success.  She  has 
steamed  along  with  this  ship,  has  given  no  trouble,  and  has  caused  me  no  anxiety. 

'  *'  'I  will  not  be  guilty  here  of  the  bad  taste  of  expressing  regrets  at  not  falling 
in  with  the  SUmewaU  at  sea  in  the  midst  of  her  destructive  career,  in  order  to 
prove  with  what  ease  she  could  have  been  taken.  I  think  it  better  that  her  end 
should  have  been  the  insignificant  one  it  is.  One-half  the  force  at  my  command 
could  have  captured  her,  and  yet  be  entitled  to  no  special  praise.  The  Monadnock 
alone,  I  have  already  said,  is  her  superior  in  every  way.  I  am  happy  to  say  wo 
are  without  sickness  in  the  command. 

**  *I  enclose  a  characteristic  letter  from  M.  F.  Maury,  formerly  of  our  Navy,  re- 
ceived the  day  before  I  left  Havana.  The  rebellion  could  hardly  have  well  ended 
without  a  special  parole  to  that  gentleman.* 

"  'LBTTBB  OF  COMHAHBBB  MAUBT. 

.   "*At  Sea,  May  26. 

"  *Sib: — ^In  peace,  as  in  war,  I  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  native  State,  Yirginia' 
I  read  in  the  public  prints  that  she  has  practically  confessed  defeat,  and  laid  down 
her  arms.  I  am  here,  without  command,  offldally  alone,  and  bound,  on  matters  of 
public  concern,  abroad.  Nevertheless,  as  I  consider  fhrther  resistance  worse  than 
useless,  I  deem  it  proper  formally  so  to  oonfess  it,  and  to  pledge  you  in  the  words 
of  honor  that  should  I  find  myself  before  the  flnal  inauguration  of  peace  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  consider  myself  a  prisoner  of  war,  bound  by 
the  terms  and  conditions  whidi  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  General  Lee  and 
his  officers. 

"  *  Be  pleased  to^  send  your  answer  through  my  son,  Colonel  R.  L.  Maniy,  a 
paroled  prisoner  of  war,  in  Richmond. 
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** '  Id  the  mean  time,  and  until  I  hear  to  the  oontnuy,  I  ehall  aot  as  though  017 
surrender  had  been  formattj  accepted  on  the  abore-named  terms  and  conditions. 

"'RespectAillj,  Ac, 
"*M.  F.Mxubt/ 

'''2b  CbtTiiyiaiMfer  iritOatf  £EtatoJlfiM»I 


FOREIGN  AND  INTi»NATIONAL. 

We  take  from  the  London  Ttmea  the  following,  as  presenting  most  socdnctlj  our 
dahns  upon  England  for  Anglo-rebel  depredations  :— 

"  Mr.  Adams  thus  states  the  ground  on  which  the  United  States  claim  an  indem- 
nity for  all  losses  sustained  through  tbe  ravages  of  the  Alabama: — The  two  nations 
are  at  peace,  and  that  peace  is  further  secured  by  treities  binding  either  to  restrain 
its  citizens  from  making  war  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Alabama 
was  '  built  with  the  intent  to  make  war  against  the  United  States  by  British  sub- 
jects, in  a  British  port,'  and  there  adapted  for  the  reception  of  an  armament  which 
was  simultaneously  prepared,  also  by  British  subjects  and  in  a  British  pofst, 
and  clandestinely  forwarded  to  a  point  outside  of  British  territory,  whither  the 
Alabama  had  already  proceeded  under  a  false  pretext.  *  This  war-ship,  thus  de- 
riving all  its  powers  to  do  mischief  from  British  sources,  manned  by  a  crew  of 
British  subjects  enlisted  in  and  proceeding  from  a  British  port,  then  went  forth  on 
her  work  to  bum  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
fraud  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  violation  of  the  peace  and  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  Ihyr^  the  earliest  to  the  latest  day  0/ her  career  she  doe$n<A  appear 
to  have  ever  gained  any  other  national  character  on  M«  ocean  than  that  which  belonged 
i^  her  in  her  origin,^  One  criminal  intent  ran  equally  through  all  the  parts  and 
stages  of  her  jn^paration,  and  brought  the  whole  transacdcm  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Tbe  British  €k>vemment  received  due  notice,  but  though  it 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  detaining  the  vessel,  it  sacrificed  valuable  time  in 
delays,  and  desisted  from  the  attempt  too  soon.  Upon  these  assumptions  of  law 
and  fact,  'Great  Britain  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  damages  whidi  the 
peacefril,  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  sustain  by  the  depredationf 
of  the  vessel  called  the  Alabamti,^  '* 

The  liberalists  are  gaining  ground  in  Kezico,iiid  if  Jxvbc%  reftisee  more  troops; 
if  Austria  washes  her  hands  of  UaTimflian ;  and  if,  finally,  the  United  States  sees 
fit  to  lend  even  her  influence  to  Kexioo  and  ^e  Konroe  doctrine,  a  European  trip 
and  tour  will  be  necessary  for  tbe  health  of  the  qwmdam  archduke,  sometime 
Emperor,  and  poor  cat*s-paw,  who  begins  now  to  see  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  in- 
junction, '^  Put  not  your  trust  in  prinoes."  Afropoe  de  botte^  Napoleon  and  Prince 
Jerome  have  quarrelled;  the  Prince  is  too  democratio,  a  subverter  of  the  Napo- 
kMmio  ideas,  and  the  most  practical  critic  of  the  lifo  of  Gesar.  His  little  speech 
was  severely  rebuked  by  the  Emperor,  whereupon,  instead  of  humbly  submitting  as  a 
prince  should  always  do  to  an  emperor,  the  Prince  violently  threw  up  all  his  offices, 
and  defied  the  Emperor.  Nothing  could  have  happened  to  give  greater  strength 
to  tbe  opposition,  and  we  angur  the  best  results  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
world.    "So  great  a  matter  a  litOe  fire  kindleth.** 
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PERSONAL  ITEMS. 


The  fonowing  officers  haye  resigned  their  oommissioiis : — 

A.  L.  Lee,  Brigadier-General,  aooeptanoe  recommended  Maj  3d. 

F.  Sigel,  M^jor-General,  acceptance  recommended  May  3d. 

John  C.  Starkweather,  Brigadier-Greneral,  approyed  May  10th. 

Jer.  G.  Sulliyan,  Brigadier-General,  approyed  May  10th. 

Max  Weber,  Brigadier-General,  approyed  May  15th.  • 

J.  W.  McMUlan,  Brevet  Major-General,  approved  May  12th. 

F.  S.  Nickerson,  Brigadier-General,  approved  May  12th. 

Wm.  W.  Averill,  Brigadier-General  (and  Captain  Third  IT.  S.  CayahryX  approyed 
May  17th. 

D.  N.  Couch,  Mijor-General,  approved  May  18th. 

Davis  l^son,  Brigadier-Gteneral,  approved  May  19th. 

C.  C.  Washbume,  Mt^jcr-General,  approved  May  22d. 

0.  A.  Heckman,  Brigadier-General,  approved  May  22d. 

M^jor-G^neral  G.  K.  TVarren  has  resigned  bis  volunteer  commission,  anfl  the 
following  general  officers,  in  addition  to  those  abeady  named,  have  also  tendered 
their  resignations: — Major-General  N.  J.  T.  Dana,  Brigadier-General  B.  F.  Kelly, 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  M.  Blackman. 

The  following  brevets  have  been  conferred: — 

MajoT'OmerdlB  by  Brevet — ^Brigadier-Generals  Seth  .  Williams,  Rufus  Ingalls, 
W.  E.  Carlin,  and  0.  C.  Wolcott  (First  Division,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps),  Brevet 
Brigadier-Generals  Gibb  and  Samuel  Ross. 

BtigaditT' Generals  by  Brevet. — Colonel  Boughton,  143d  New  York;  Colonel 
Oleason,  Ith  Indiana;  Colonel  H.  B.  Banning,  195th  Ohio;  Colonel  A  McCook, 
194th  Ohio;  Colonel  0.  L.  Mann,  Provost-Marshal  of  Norfolk;  Colonel  Anson 
McCook,  2d  Ohio  Volunteers;  Colonel  W.  B.  Woods,  76th  Ohio  Volunteers ;  Colonel 
R.  D.  Adams,  81st  Ohio  Volunteers;  Colonel  R.  Rowett,  7th  Illinois  Volunteers; 
Colonel  Warren  Shedd,  13th  Illinois  Volunteers;  Colonel  George  C.  Rogers,  15th 
Illinois  Volunteers;  Colonel  Cyrus  Hall,  17th  Illinois  Volunteers;  Colonel  J.  H. 
Moore,  115th  lUmois  Volunteers;  Colonol  William  Gumey,  127th  New  York  Vol- 
unteers; Colonel  Reuben  Williams,  12th  Indiana  Volunteers;  Colonel  Catterson, 
97th  Indiana  Volunteers;  Colonel  E.  W.  Whitaker,  Ist  Connecticut  Cavalry;  Colonel 
J.  L.  Thompson,  1st  New  Hampshire  Cavalry ;  Colonel  B.  A.  Cormen,  13th  New 
Jersey  Volunteers ;  Colonel  Hendricks,  15th  Iowa  Volunteers ;  Colonel  0.  M.  Fair- 
child,  16th  Wisconsin  Volunteers ;  Colonel  A.  Q.  Maloy,  17th  Wisconsin  Volunteers ; 
Colonels  0.  B.  Reese  and  James  Wilson,  of  Major-General  Logan*s  staff;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Andrew  Hickenloper,  of  MigOT-General  Blair's  staff;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitchell,  of  Mijor-Geueral  Hancock's  staff;  lieutenant-Colonel  York,  of  Mi^or- 
Oeneral  Logan's  staff;  Major  W.  H.  Morgan,  of  M%jor-General  Washburn's  staff. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  in  the  old  cemetery  at  New  Haven  to  Admiral 
Andrew  Hull  Foote,  IT.  S.  N.,  and  another,  at  Cornwall  Hollow,  in  Connecticut, 
to  Major-General  John  Sedgwick.  Let  us  keep  their  graves  green,  for  two  better 
men  have  not  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country. 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Besignations  of  OfiSoen. 

[General  Orders,  No.  79.] 


War  BVPABTMBHTf  ) 

Washinoton,  May  1,  1865.    ) 
It  is  ordered  hy  the  President  that  resignationB  of  general,  field,  and  staff  officers 
will  be  received  until  the  15th  of  this  month,  at  which  date  the  Adjntant-^neral 
is  directed  to  commence  mustering  honorably  out  of  service  all  general,  field,  and 
staff  officers  who  are  unemployed,  or  whose  service  is  no  longer  needed. 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

.    W.  A.  NICHOLS, 
As$i$tant  Adljidant-GmeraL 

Insane  Employes  of  the  Government. 

[General  Orders,  No.  19.] 

War  DEPABTiniKT,         \ 
Adjutant-Gbneral'b  Office,  v 
Washington,  Feb.  10,  1865. ) 
The  following  act  of  Congress  is  published  for  the  information  of  all  concerned: 

PUBUO,  No.  20. 
An  Act  to  extend  to  certain  persona  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  the  benefits 

of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Umied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  civil- 
ians employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, and  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Army,  who  may  be,  or  may  hereafter 
become  insane,  while  in  silch  employment,  shall  be  admitted,  on  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  same  as  persons,  belonging  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  provided  in 
SQoh  other  cases  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  "  Act  to  organize  an  Institution  for 
the  Insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  said  Di»- 
trict,'*  approved  March  3,  1855. 

Approved,  February  9,  1 865. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  B.  D.  TOWNSBND, 

Assistant  AcyiUarU-  OeneraL 

Fnnishment  of  Querrillas. 

[General  Orders,  Ka  90.] 

Wah  Dxpastmbnt,         ) 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  [ 
Washington,  May  11,  1865.  ) 
AB  the  forces  of  the  enemy  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  having  been  duly  sui^ 
rendered  by  their  proper  commanding  officers  to  the  armies  of  the  United  Stateai 
imder  agreements  of  parole  and  dis^andment,  and  there  being  now  no  authorizea 
troops  of  the  enemy  east  of  the  Mississippi  River :  it  is 

Ordered^  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1866,  any  and  all  perscms 
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found  in  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  may  commit  acts  of  hostility 
against  it,  east  of  the  Ifiraissippi  Riyer,  will  be  regarded  as  guerrillas,  and  ponished 
with  death. 

The  strict  enforcement  and  execution  of  this  order  is  especially  enjoined  upon 
the  commanding  officers  of  all  United  States  foroes  ^thin  the  territorial  limits  to 
which  it  applies. 
By  command  of  laeutenant  General  Grakt  : 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assiitant  Adjutant- GtMroL 

Oiganization  of  Bnrean  of  Befogees,  Freedmen,  and  Aban- 
doned Lcuids. 

[Qeneral  Orders,  No.  91.] 

WxR  DEPiJtTMEirr,        ) 
Adjtttakt-Genbbal's  Offiob,  V 
Washikoton,  May  12,  1665.    ) 
L  BydirectioQ  of  the  President,  Major-General  0. 0.  Howard  is  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  War  Department  as  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedm«i, 
and  Abandoned  Lands,  under  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  to  establish  a 
Bureau  for  the  Relief  of  Freedmen  and  Refugees,"  to  perform  the  duties  and  exer- 
cise an  the  rights,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  vested  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  such 
Commissioner.      General  Howanl  will  enter  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  Com* 
missioner,  specified  in  said  act. 

XL  The  Quartermaster-General  will,  without  delay,  assign  and  furnish  suitable 
quarters  and  apartments  for  the  said  Bureau. 

IIL  Tho  Adjutant-General  will  assign  to  the  said  Bureau  the  number  of  compe- 
tent clerks  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
"Bf  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Amskmi  AdjiUant-GtiMfraL 

ferma  of  a  Military  Ccnvmthn  entered  into  this  twenty^sixth  (26^)  day  of  Aprils  1865, 
at  BmnetCs  House,  near  Dtprham^a  Station^  North  Carolina,  hdween  General  Joseph 
R  Johnston,  commanding  the  Ckmfederaie  Army,  and  Mc^'or-Oenerai  W.  T,  Sherman^ 
commanding  the  United  States  Army  in  North  Carolina. 

AH  acts  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  troops  under  General  Johnston's  command  to 
oease  from  this  date.  All  arms  and  public  property  to  be  deposited  at  Greensboro', 
and  delivered  to  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  Rolls  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  comman- 
der of  the  troops,  and  the  other  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated  by  Gen- 
eral ShemuuL  Bach  officer  and  man  to  give  his  individual  obligation  in  writing 
not  to  take  \xp  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  property 
released  fh)m  this  obli^tion.  The  side-arms  of  oificers,  and  their  private  horses 
and  baggage,  to  be  retained  by  them. 

This  being  done,  all  the  officers  and  men  will  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve their  obligation  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  J.  B.  JOHNSTON, 

Mqjor'Generai,  Cfenerctl, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Ibrcet  Commanding  C.  S.  Forces 

in  North  CarolwuL  in  North  Carolina, 

Approved: 

U.  &  GRANT,  Lieuienant'Cfeneral 
Ralbtoh,  N.  C,  April  26,  1865. 

[Special  Field  Orders,  No.  65.] 

Hbad-Quabtebs  Miutart  Division  of  thb  Mississippi,  > 
*  Ik  THl  FiBLD,  Raleioh,  N.  C,  April  27,  1865.  \ 

The  General  Commanding  announces  a  fhrther  suspension  of  hostilities  and  a 
final  agreement  with  Genertd  Johnston,  wliich  terminates  the  war  as  to  the  armies 
onder  his  conunand  and  the  country  east  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
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Coi^s  of  the  tenns  of  oonyentioa  will  be  furnished  M^Jor-OeneralBSohofield, 
OiUmore,  and  Wilson,  who  are  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  its  detaik, 
in  the  Department  of  North  Oarolinay  Department  of  the  South,  and  at  Maoon  and 
Western  Georgia. 

Captain  Meyers,  Ordnance  Department  United  States  Army,  is  hereby  designated 
to  receive  the  arms,  Ac.,  at  Greensboro*.  Any  commanding  officer  of  a  post  may 
receive  the  arms  of  any  detachment,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  stored  and 
accounted  for. 

General  Schofield  will  procure  at  onoe  the  necessary  blanks,  and  snpi^y  the 
other  army  commanders,  that  uniformity  may  prevail ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  all  the  terms  and  stipulations  on  our  part  be  f\ilfUled  with  the  most  scrupukms 
fidelity,  while  those  imposed  on  our  hitherto  enemies  be  received  in  a  spirit  becom- 
ing  a  brave  and  generous  army. 

Army  commai^rs  may  at  once  loan  to  the  inhabitants  such  of  the  captured 
mules,  horses,  wagons,  and  vehicles  as  can  be  spared  from  immediate  use,  and  the 
commanding 'generals  of  armies  may  issue  proviskms,  animals,  or  any  public  sup- 
plies that  can  be  spared  to  relieve  present  wants,  and  to  encourage  the  inhabitants 
to  renew  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and  to  restore  the  relations  of  friendship  among 
.  our  fellow-citizens  and  countr3rmen. 

Foraging  will  forthwith  cease,  and  when  necessity  or  long  marches  compel  the 
taking  of  forage,  provisions,  or  any  kind  of  private  property,  compensation  will  be 
made  on  the  spot,  or,  when  the  disbursing  officers  are  not  provided  with  fUnds, 
Youdiers  will  be  given  in  proper  form,  payable  at  the  nearest  military  d^p6t 

By  order  of  Mijor-General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

L.  M.  DAYTON, 
AssistorU  A(iitUarU-G€nerQL 


a 


Gainpaign  of  the  Garolinas. 

Na2. 

War  Dbpabtmxvt, 
Abjutant-Gbsteral's  Ophob, 
Washington,  May  28th,  1865. 

The  following  communication  and  report  from  Mi^or-General  Sherman,  received 
at  the  War  Department,  May  27tb,  1865,  are  published  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Ac^jutarU' General 

HlAD-QUARTERS,  MlLTTART  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  ) 

In  thi  Fibld,  Raleioh,  N.  C^,  April  28th,  1865.       ) 

Gbnkral: — Since  you  left  me  yesterday,  I  have  seen  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
24th,  containing  a  budget  of  military  news,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  is  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  very  erroneous  im- 
pressiona  It  embraces  a  copy  of  the  basis  of  ag^reement  between  myself  and 
General  Johnston,  of  April  18th,  with  commentaries  which  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  discuss  two  or  three  years  hence,  after  the  Government  has  experimented  a  little 
more  in  the  machinery  by  which  power  reaches  the  scattered  people  of  the  vast 
area  of  country  known  as  the  South.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  do  think  that  my 
rank,  if  not  past  services,  entitled  me  at  least  to  the  respect  of  keeping  secret  what 
was  known  to  none  but  the  Cabinet,  until  further  inquiry  could  have  been  made, 
instead  of  giving  publicity  to  documents  I  never  saw,  and  drawing  inferences  wide 
of  the  truth.  I  never  saw  or  had  furnished  me  a  copy  of  President  Lincoln's  dis- 
patch to  you  of  the  3d  of  March,  until  after  the  agreement,  nor  did  Mr.  Sianton, 
or  any  human  being,  ever  convey  to  me  its  substance,  or  any  thing  like  it.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  I  had  seen  General  Weitzers  invitation  to  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
made  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  very  presence,  and  had  failed  to  discover  any  other  official 
hint  of  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  or  any  ideas  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  after  the  destruction  of  their  armies  and  civil  authorities  would 
leave  them  without  any  government  at  all.  We  should  not  drive  a  people  into 
anarchy,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  for  our  military  power  to  reach  all  the  recesses 
of  their  unhi^py  ooun^.    I  confess,  I  did  not  wish  to  break  General  Johnston's 
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nnny  into  bands  of  armed  men,  roving  about  without  purpose,  and  capable  only  of 
infinite  mischief.  But  you  saw,  on  your  arriyal,  that  I  had  my  army  so  disposed 
that  his  escape  was  only  possible  in  a  disorganized  shape;  and  as  you  did  not 
choose  to  direct  military  operations  in  this  quarter,  I  infer  you  were  satisfied  with 
the  military  situHtion.  At  all  events,  the  instant  I  learned,  what  was  proper 
enough,  the  disapproval  of  the  President,  I  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel 
the  surrender  of  General  Johnston's  whole  army  on  the  same  terms  you  prescribdd 
to  Qeneral  Lee's  army,  when  you  had  it  surrounded  and  in  your  absolute  power. 

Mr.  Stanton,  in  stating  that  my  orders  to  General  Stoneman  were  likely  to  result 
Vi  the  escape  of  '*Mr.  Davis  to  Mexico  or  Europe,"  is  in  deep  error.  Stoneman  was 
not  at  Salisbury  then,  but  had  gone  back  to  '*  Statesville."  Davis  was  supposed  to 
be  between  us,  and  therefore  Stoneman  was  beyond  him.  By  turning  towards  mo 
he  was  approaching  Davis,  and  had  he  joined  me,  as  ordered,  I  would  have  had  a 
mounted  force  greatly  needed  for  that  and  other  purposes.  But  even  now  I  don't 
know  that  Mr.  Stanton  wants  Davis  caught,  and  as  my  official  papers,  deemed  sa- 
cred,  are  hastily  published  to  the  world,  it  will  be  imprudent  for  me  to  state  what 
has  been  done  in  that  respect. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Times  has  (it  may  be)  logically  and  fairly  drawn  from  this 
singular  document  the  conclusion  that  I  am  insubordinate,  I  can  only  deny  the  in- 
tention. I  have  never  in  my  life  questioned  or  disobeyed  an  order,  though  many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  risked  my  life,  my  health,  and  reputation,  in  obeying 
orders,  or  even  bints,  to  execute  plans  and  purposes  not  to  my  liking.  It  is  not 
fair  to  withhold  from  mc  plans  and  policy,  if  any  there  be,  and  expect  me  to  guess  at 
them ;  for  facts  and  events  appear  quite  difibrent  from  difierent  stand-points.  For 
four  years  I  have  been  in  camp,  dealing  with  soldiers,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  tho 
oonclusion  at  which  the  Cabinet  arrived  with  such  singular  unanimity  diflers  from 
mine.  I  conferred  freely  with  the  best  officers  in  this  army  as  to  the  points  in- 
volved in  this  controversy,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  were  singularly  unanimous  iu 
the  otlier  conclusion ;  and  they  will  learn  with  pain  and  amazement  that  I  am 
deemed  insubordinate  and  wanting  in  common  sense ;  that  I,  who,  in  the  complica- 
tions of  last  year,  worked  day  and  night,  summer  and  wiutcr,  for  the  cause  and  the 
Administration,  and  who  have  brought  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men  in  mag- 
nificent condition  across  a  country  deemed  impossible,  and  placed  it  just  where  it 
was  wanted  almost  on  the  day  appointed,  have  brought  discredit  on  our  Govern- 
ment I  do  not  wish  to  boast  of  this,  but  I  do  say  that  it  entitled  me  to  the 
courtesy  of  being  consulted  before  publishing  to  the  world  a  proposition  rightfully 
submitted  to  higher  authority  for  proper  adjudication,  and  then  accompanied  by 
other  statements  which  invited  the  press  to  be  let  loose  upon  me.  It  is  true  that 
non-combatants,  men  who  sleep  in  comfort  and  security  whilst  we  watch  on  the 
distaift  lines,  are  better  able  to  judge  than  we  poor  soldiers,  who  rarely  see  a  news- 
paper, hardly  can  hear  fi-om  our  families,  or  stop  long  enough  to  get  our  pay.  I 
envy  not  the  task  of  reconstruction,  and  am  delighted  that  the  Secretary  has 
relieved  me  of  it  As  you  did  not  undertake  to  assume  the  management  of  Uio 
affairs  of  this  army,  I  infer  that  on  personal  inspection  your  mind  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  will,  therefore,  go  on 
and  execute  your  orders  to  their  conclusion,  and,  when  done,  will  with  intense 
aatisfaction  leave  to  the  civil  authorities  the  execution  of  the  task  of  which  they 
seem  to  me  so  jealous.  But  as  an  honest  man  and  soldier,  I  invite  them  to  follow 
my  path,  for  they  may  see  some  things  and  hear  some  things  tliat  may  disturb 
their  philosophy. 

With  sincere  respect, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Major- General  Commanding, 
Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Grant,  Gfsneral-in' Chief,  Washington,  D.  C. 

P.  S. — As  Mr.  Stanton^s  singular  paper  has  been  published,  I  demand  that  (his 
also  be  made  public,  though  I  am  in  no  manner  responsible  to  the  press,  but  to  the 
law  and  my  proper  superiors. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
MajoT' General  Commanding, 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

This  is  the  letter  of  Major-General  Sherman,  referred  to  in  my  note  of  the  19th 
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instant,  askinfr  pennission  to  withdraw  the  one  addressed  by  him  to  General  Raw- 
lins, Chief  of  Staff,  and  forwarded  by  mistake  to  the  War  Department  This  has 
not  been  before  transmitted. 

U.  a  GRANT, 
Lieuknant'OeMraL 
Head-Quabtbrs  Armibs  Unitxd  States, 
May  27th,  1865. 

ReoeiTedf  May  27th,  one  o'clock,  p.  M.     Rofened  to  the  Adjntant-Gen«ral  for 
publication. 

EL  M.  STANTON, 
Swrttary  cf  War, 
Was  Dbpabtmbnt,  May  27th,  1866. 


t 


^  (kneral  Shennan^s  Beport^ 

[Corrected,} 

HlAI>-QUARTEB8,    MlLTPART  DlVTSION  OF  THB  MtSSISSIPPI, 

In  the  Field,  City  Point,  Vieginia,  May  9th,  1865. 
General  : — My  last  oflSciol  report  brought  the  history  of  erents,  as  connected 
with  the  armies'  in  the  field  subject  to  my  immediate  command,  down  to  the  Ist 
of  April,  when  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  Mmor-General  J.  M.  Schofleid  commanding, 
lay  at  Goldsboro',  with  detachments  distributed  so  as  to  secure  and  Cvover  our  routes 
of  communication  and  supply,  back  to  the  sea  at  Wilmington  and  Morehead  City; 
Major-General  A.  H.  Terry,  with  the  Tenth  Corps,  being  at  Falsou's  Dep6t;  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard  commanding,  was  encamped 
to  the  right  and  front  of  Goldsboro',  and  the  Army  of  Georgia,  Major-General  H. 
W.  Slocum  commanding,  to  its  left  and  front ;  the  cavalry,  Brevet  Major-General 
J.  Kilpatrick  commanding,  at  Mount  Olive.  All  were  busy  in  repairing  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  then  recent  and  hard  march  from  Savannah,  and  in  replenishing 
dothing  and  stores  necessary  for  a  further  progress. 

I  had  previously,  by  letter  and  in  person,  notified  the  Lieutenant-General  com- 
manding the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  that  the  1 0th  of  April  would  be  the 
earliest  possible  moment  at  which  I  could  hope  to  have  all  things  in  readiness,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  use  our  railroads  to  the  very  highest  possible  limit  in  order 
to  fulfil  that  promise.  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  Railroad  Department,  in  sending 
locomotives  and  cars  of  the  five-foot  gauge,  we  were  limited  to  the  use  of  the  few 
locomotives  and  cars  of  the  four-foot  eight  and  a  half  inch  gauge  already  in  North 
Carolina,  with  such  of  the  old  stock  as  was  captured  by  Major-General  Terry  at 
Wilmington,  and  on  his  way  up  to  Groldsboro^  Yet  such  judicious  use  was  made 
of  these,  and  such  industry  displayed  in  the  railroad  management,  by  Generals 
Easton  and  Beckwith,  and  Colonel  Wright  and  Mr.  Van  Dyne,  that  by  the  lOtti  of 
April  our  men  were  all  reclad,  the  wagons  reloaded,  and  a  fair  amount  of  forage 
accumulated  ahead. 

In  the  mean  time,  Major-General  George  Stoneman,  in  command  of  a  division 
of  cavalry  operating  from  Kast  Tennessee,,  in  connection  with  Major-General  George 
H.  Thomas,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders  of  January  21st,  1865,  had  reached  the  nS- 
road  about  Greensboro',  North  Carolina,,  and  had  made  sad  havoc  with  it,  and  had 
poshed  along  it  to  Salisbury,  destroying  en  route  bridges,  culverts,  d^pOts,  and  all 
kinds  of  rebel  supplies,  and  had  extended  the  break  in  the  railroad  down  to  the 
Catawba  Bridge. 

This  was  fatal  to  the  hostile  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  who  depended  on  that 
road  for  supplies  and  as  their  ultimate  Cue  of  retreat.  Major-Gcnend  J.  H.  Wilson, 
also  in  command  of  the  cavalry  corps  organized  by  himself  under  Special  Field  Orders 
No.  —  of  October  24th,  1864,atGaylesville,  Alabama,  had  started  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Decatur  and  Florence,  Alabama,  and  moved  straight  iuto  the  heart  of 
Alabama,  on  a  route  prescribed  for  General  Thomas,  after  he  had  defeated  General 
Hood  at  Nashvillo,  Tennessee ;  but  the  roads  being  too  heavy  for  infantry,  General. 
Thomas  had  devolved  that  duty  on  that  most  energetic  young  cavalry  officer,. 
General  Wilson,  who,  imbued  wiih  the  proper  spirit,  has  struck  one  of  the  best 
blows  of  the  war  at  the  waning  strength  of  tho  Confederacy^  His  route  was  one? 
neyer  befbro  touched  by  our  troops,  and  afforded  him  abundance  of  supplies- as  looff 
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as  he  was  in  motion,  namely,  by  Tuscaloosa,  Selma,  Hontgomery,  Ck>lunibQi^  and 
Macon.  Though  in  communication  with  him,  I  Jiavo  not  been  able  to  recf^ive  as 
yet  his  Aill  and  detailed  reports,  which  will  in  due  time  be  published  and  appre- 
ciated. Lieuteuant-Gencral  Grant,  also  in  immediate  command  of  the  armies  about 
Richmond,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  that  magnificent  campaign  which,  in  less  than 
ten  days,  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  and 
surrender  of  the  entire  rebel  army  of  Virginia,  under  command  of  General  Lee. 

The  news  of  the  battles  about  Petersburg  reached  me  at  Goldsboro*  on  the  6th  of 
April.  Up  to  that  time,  my  purpose  was  to  move  rapidly  northward,  feigning  on 
Raleigh,  and  stril^ing  straight  for  Burkesville,  thereby  interposing  between  John- 
ston and  Lee.  But  the  auspicious  events  in  Virginia  had  changed  the  whole  mili- 
tary problem,  and,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  "  the  * 
Confederate  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston  "  beaune  the  "  strategic  points.'*  General 
Grant  was  fully  able  to  take  care  of  the  former,  and  my  task  was  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  latter.  Johnston,  at  that  time,  April  6th,  had  his  army  well  in  hand  about  Sniith- 
field,  interposing  between  me  and  Raleigh.  I  estimated  his  infantry  and  artillery 
at  thirty-five  thousand,  and  his  cavalry  from  six  to  ten  thousand.  He  was  superior 
to  me  in  cavalry,  so  that  I  held  General  Kilpatrick  in  reserve  at  Mount  Olive,  with 
orders  to  recruit  his  horses,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  sudden  and  rapid  march  on  the 
10th  of  April. 

At  daybreak  of  the  day  appointed,  all  the  heads  of  columns  were  in  motion 
straight  against  the  enemy,  Major-General  U.  W.  Slocum  taking  the  two  direct 
roads  for  Rmithfleld ;  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard  making  a  circuit  by  the  right, 
and  feigning  up  the  Weldon  Road  to  disconcert  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  Generals  Terry 
and  RUpatrick  moving  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neuse  River,  and  aiming  to  reach 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  between  Smithfield  and  Raleigh.  General  Schofield  followed 
General  Slocum  in  support. 

All  the  columns  met,  within  six  miles  of  Gold8boro\  more  or  less  cavalry,  with 
the  usual  rail  barricades,  which  were  swept  before  us  as  chafi',  and  by.  ten  a.  m. 
of  the  1 1th,  the  Fourteenth  Corps  entered  Smithfield,  the  Twentieth  Corps  close  at 
hand.  Johnston  had  rapidly  retreated  across  the  Neuse  River  and,  having  his 
railroad  to  lighten  up  his  trains,  could  retreat  faster  than  we  could  pursue.  The 
rains  had  also  set  in,  making  the  resort  to  corduroy  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
even  ambulances.  The  enemy  had  burned  the  bridge  at  Smithfield,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  Major-General  Slocum  got  up  his  pontoons  and  crossed  over  a  division  of 
the  Fourteenth  Corps.  We  there  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  Virginia,  which  was  announced  to  the  armies  in  orders,  and 
created  universal  joy.  Not  an  oflftoer  or  soldier  of  my  armies  but  expressed  a  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  James  so 
gloriously  to  overwhelm  and  capture  the  entire  army  that  had  held  them  so  long  in 
check,  and  their  success  gave  new  impulse  to  finish  up  our  task.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  we  dropped  our  trains  and  marched  rapidly  in  pursuit  to,  and 
through  Raleigh,  reaching  tliat  place  at  half-past  seven  a.  m.  of  the  13th,  in  a 
heavy  rain.  The  next  day  the  cavalry  pushed  on  through  the  rain  to  Durham's 
Station,  the  Fifteenth  Corps  following  as  far  as  MorrisviUe  Station,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth Corps  to  Jones's  Station.  On  the  supposition  that  Johnston  was  tied  to  Ids 
railroad  as  a  line  of  retreat,  by  Hillsboro',  Greensboro',  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  &a,  I 
had  turned  the  other  columns  across  the  bend  of  that  road  towards  Ashboro'.  (Siee 
Special  Field  Orders,  No.  55.)  The  cavalry.  Brevet  Major-General  J.  Kilpatrick 
commanding,  wos  ordered  to  keep  up  a  show  of  pursuit  towards  the  "  Company's 
Shops  "  in  Alamance  County ;  Migor-General  0.  0.  Howard  to  turn  to  the  left  by 
Hackney's  Cross- Roads,  Pittsboro',  St  Lawrence,  and  Ashboro';  Major-General  H. 
W.  Slocum,  to  cross  Cape  Fear  River  at  Aven's  Ferry,  and  move  rapidly  by  Carthage, 
Caledonia,  and  Cox's  Mills;  Msyor-General  J.  M.  Schofield  was  to  hold  Raleigh,  and 
the  road  back,  and  with  his  spare  force  to  follow  an  intermediate  route. 

By  the  15th,  though  the  rains  were  incessant  and  the  roads  almost  imprac- 
ticable, Mijor-General  Slocum  had  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  Brevet  Major-General 
Davis  commandkkg,  near  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  a  pontoon-bridge  laid  across 
»Cape  Fear  River  at  Aven's  Ferry,  with  the  Twentieth  Corps,  Major-General  Mower 
•  commanding,  in  support;  and  Major-General  Howard  had  the  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps  stretched  out  on  the  roads  towards  Pittsboro',  whilst  General  Kil- 
j>atridc  held  Durham's  Station  and  Chapel  Hill  University. 

Johnston's  army  was  retreating  rapidly  on  the  roads  (h>m  HiBsboro'  to  Greens- 
iliorq,'  heJhimsolf  at  Greensboro*.    Although  out  of  place  as  to  time,  I  here  invite  all 
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militeiy  critics  who  studj  the  problems  of  war,  to  take  their  maps  and  compare  the 
position  of  my  army,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  April,  with  that  of  General  Halledk:, 
about  Burkesville  and  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  April,  when,  according  to 
his  telegram  to  Secretary  Stanton,  he  offered  to  relieve  me  of  the  task  of  "  cutting 
off  Johnston^s  retreat.'*  rMajor-Genoral  Stoneman  at  the  time  was  at  Statesville,  and 
Johnston's  only  line  of  retreat  was  by  Salisbury  and  Charlotte.  It  may  be  that 
General  Halleck's  troops  can  outmarch  mine,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  past 
history  to  show  it,  or  it  may  be  that  General  Hidleck  can  inspire  bis  troops  with 
more  energy  of  action.  I  doubt  that  also,  save  and  except  in  this  single  instance, 
when  be  knew  the  enemy  was  ready  to  surrender  or  disperse,  as  advised  by  my 
letter  of  April  18th,  addressed  to  him  when  Chief  of  Staff  at  Washington  City,  and 
delivered  at  Washington,  on  the  2l8t  histant,  by  Major  Hitchcock,  of  my  staff. 

Thus  matters  stoo^  at  the  time  I  received  General  Johnston's  drst  letter,  aud 
made  my  answer  of  April  14th,  copies  of  which  were  sent  with  all  expedition  to 
Lieutenant-General  Grant  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  my  letter  of  April  loth. 
I  agreed  to  meet  (General  Johnston  in  person,  at  a  point  intermediate  between  our 
pickets,  on  the  17th,  at  noon,  provided  the  position  of  the  troops  remained  in  statu 
qua,  I  was  both  willing  and  anxious  thus  to  consume  a  few  days,  as  it  would 
enable  Colonel  Wright  to  finish  our  railroad  to  Raleigh. 

Two  bridges  had  to  be  built,  and  twelve  miles  of  new  road  made.  We  had  no 
iron  except  by  taking  up  that  on  the  branch  from  Goldsboro'  to  Weldon.  Instead 
of  losing  by  time,  I  gained  in  every  way,  for  evesy  hour  of  delay  possible  was 
required  to  reconstruct  the  railroad  to  our  rear,  and  improve  the  condition  of  our 
wagon-roads  to  the  front,  so  desirable  in  case  the  negotiations  failed,  and  we  be 
foroBd  to  make  the  race  of  near  two  hundred  miles,  to  head  off  or  catch  Johnston's 
army,  then  retreating  towards  Charlotte. 

At  noon  of  the  day  appointed,  I  met  General  Johnston  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  although  we  had  been  interchanging  shots  constantly  siuce  May,  1863. 

Our  interview  was  A-ank  and  soldier-like,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
further  war  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  troops  was  folly,  that  the  cause  was  lost, 
and  that  every  life  sacrificed  after  the  surrender  of  Lee's  army  was  '*  the  highest 
possible  crime."  He  admitted  that  the  terms  conceded  to  General  Lee  were  mag- 
oanimous,  and  all  he  could  ask,  but  he  did  want  some  general  concessions  that 
would  enable  him  to  aUay  the  natural  fears  and  anxieties  of  his  followers,  and 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  control  over  them,  until  they  could  be  got  back  to  the 
neighborhood  of  their  homes,  thereby  saving  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the 
devastations  inevitably  to  result  from  turning  his  men  loose  and  unprovided  on  the 
spot,  and  our  pursuit  across  the  State. 

He  also  wanted  to  embrace  in  the  same  general  proposition  the  fate  of  all  the 
Confederate  armies  that  remained  in  existence.  I  never  made  any  concession  as 
to  his  own  army,  or  assumed  to  deal  finally  and  authoritatively  in  regard  to  any 
other,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  there  was  presented  a  chance  for  peace  that  might 
be  deemed  valuable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  was  at  least 
worth  the  few  days  that  would  be  consumed  in  reference. 

To  push  an  army  whose  commander  hid  so  frankly  and  honestly  confessed  his 
inabihty  to  cope  with  me,  were  cowardly,  and  unworthy  the  brave  men  I  led. 

Inasmuch  as  General  Johnston  did  not  feel  authorized  to  pledge  his  power  over 
the  armies  in  Texas,  we  acUoumed  to  meet  the  next  day  at  noon.  I  returned  to 
Raleigh  and  conferred  freely  with  all  my  general  officers,  every  one  of  whom  urged 
me  to  conclude  terms  that  might  accomplish  so  complete  and  desirable  an  end.  All 
dreaded  the  weary  and  laborious  march  after  a  fugitive  and  dissolving  army  back 
towards  G^rgia,  almost  over  the  very  country  where  we  had  toiled  so  long.  There 
was  but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  if  contrary  ones  were  entertained  they  were 
withheld,  or  indulged  in  only  by  that  class  who  shun  the  fight  and  the  march,  but 
are  loudest,  bravest,  and  fiercest  when  danger  is  past  I  again  met  General  John- 
ston on  the  18th,  and  we  renewed  the  conversation.  He  satisfied  me  then  of  his 
power  to  disband  the  rebel  armies  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
as  well  as  those  in  his  immediate  command,  namely.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Georgia. 

The  points  on  which  he  expressed  especial  solicitude  were,  lest  their  States  were 
to  be  dismembered  and  denied  representation  in  Congress,  or  any  separate  political 
existence  whatever,  and  that  the  absolute  disarming  his  men  would  leave  the 
South  powerless,  and  exposed  to  depredations  by  wicked  bands  of  aaiasiina  and 
*obbeis. 
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Pt^sident  Lincoln's  message  of  1864;  his  amnesty  proclamation;  General  Grant's 
terms  to  General  Lee,  substantially  extending  the  benefits  of  that  proclamation  to 
all  officers  above  the  rank  ot  colonel ;  the  invitation  to  the  Virginia  Legislature 
to  reassemble  in  Richmond,  by  General  Weitzeli  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 'Lincoln 
and  General  Grant,  then  on  the  spot;  a  firm  belief  that  I'faad  been  fighting  to  re- 
establish the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  the  general 
and  universal  desire  to  doee  a  war  any  longer  without  organized  resistance,  were 
the  leading  facts  that  induced  me  to  pen  the  **  memorandum  "  of  April  18th,  signed 
by  myself  and  General  Johnstoa 

It  was  designed  to  be,  and  so  expressed  on  its  face,  as  a  mere  **  basis  "  for  refer- 
ence to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  constitutional  Commandei -in-Chief, 
to  enable  him,  if  he  chose,  at  one  blow  to  dissipate  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
federacy which  had  threatened  the  national  safety  fer  years^  It  admitted  of  modi- 
ficntion,  alteration,  and  chang^.  It  had  no  appearance  of  an  ultimatum,  and  by  no 
folse  reasoning  can  it  be  construed  into  a  usurpation  of  power  o^  my  part  I  have 
my  opinions  on  the  questions  involved,  and  will  stand  by  the  memorandum ;  but 
this  forms  no  part  of  a  military  report  Immediately  on  my  return  to  Kaleigh  I 
diBpatcbed  one  of  my  staff,  Mi^or  Hitchcock,  to  Washing^n,  enjoining  him  to  be 
most  prudent  and  oareftil  to  avoid  the  spies  and  informers  that  would  be  sure  to  in- 
IM  him  by  the  way,  and  to  say  nothing  to  anylxxly  until  the  President  could  make 
known  to  me  his  wishes  and  policy  in  the  matter. 

The  news  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination  on  the  14th  of  April  (wrongly  re- 
ported to  me  by  telegraph  as  havingoccurred  on  the  11th)  reached  me  on  the  17th, 
and  was  announced  to  my  command  on  the  same  day  in  Special  Field  Orders,  No. 
56.  I  was  duly  impressed  with  its  horrible  atrocity  and  probable  eflect  upon  the 
country,  but  when  the  property  and  interests  of  millions  still  living  were  involved, 
I  saw  no  good  reason  to  change  my  course,  but  thought  rather  to  manifest  real 
respect  for  his  memory  by  following,  after  his  death,  that  policy  which,  if  living,  I 
feel  certain  he  would  have  approved,  or  at  least  not  rejected  with  disdaia  Up  to 
that  hour  I  had  never  received  one  word  of  instruction,  advice,  or  counsel  as  to 
the  "plan  or  policy"  of  Government,  looking  to  a  restoration  of  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  rebel  States  of  the  South.  Whenever  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  points  in- 
volved, 1  had  always  evaded  the  subject  My  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  has 
been  published  to  the  world,  and  I  was  not  rebuked  by  the  War  Department  for  it 

My  letter  te  Mr.  N W ,  at  Savannah,  was  shown^by  me  to  Mr.  Stanton 

before  its  publication,  and  all  that  my  memory  retains  of  his  answer  is  that  he  said, 
like  my  letters  generally,  it  was  sufficiently  "emphatic,  and  could  not  be  mis; 
understood." 

Both  these  letters  asserted  my  beUef  that,  according  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tkms  and  mesaagos,  when  the  people  of  the  South  had  laid  down  their  arms  and 
submitted  to  the  lawful  power  of  the  United  States,  ypm  facto  the  war  was  over  as 
to  them ;  and  furthermore,  that  if  any  State  in  rebellion  would  conform  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes,  **  cease  war,'*  elect  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  Congress,  if  admitted  (of  which  each  House  of  Congress  alone  is  the  judge), 
that  State  became  instanter  as  much  in  tBe  Union  as  New  York  or  Ohio.  Nor  was 
I  rebuked  for  this  expression,  though  it  was  universally  known  and  commented  on 
at  the  tune.  And  again,  -Mr.  Stanton  in  person,  at  Savannah,  speaking  of  the 
terrific  expenses  of  the  war  and  difficulty  of  realizing  the  money  necessary  for  the 
daily  wants  of  Government,  impressed  me  most  forcibly  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible  for  finandcU  reasons. 

On  the  evening  of  April  23d,  Major  Hitehcock  reported  his  return  to  Morehead 
City  with  dispatehes,  of  which  fact  General  Johnston,  at  Hillsboro',  was  notified, 
IQ  as  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  for  an  answer.  At  six  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  24th, 
Miyer  Hitehcock  arrived,  accompanied  by  General  Grant  and  members  of  his  staff, 
who  had  not  telegraphed  the  fact  of  his  coming  over  our  exposed  road  for  pru- 
dential reasons. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  memorandum  was  disapproved,  without  reasons  assigned, 
mkI  I  was  ordered  to  give  the  fbrty-eight  hours'  notice,  and  resume  hostilities  at 
the  dose  of  that  time,  governing  myself  by  the  substance  of  a  dispatch  then  en- 
elosed,  dated  March  3d,  twelve  noon,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  ftt>m 
Secretary  Stanton  to  General  Grant,  at  City  Point,  but  not  accompanied  by  any 
pan  of  the  voluminous  matter  so  liberally  lavished  on  the  public  in  the  New  York 
jovmala  of  the  24th  of  April.  That  was  the  first  and  only  time  1  ever  saw  that 
telegram,  or  had  one  word  of  instruction  on  the  important  matter  involved  in  it : 
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and  it  does  seem  strange  to  me  that  every  bar-room  loafer  in  Hew  York  «an  read 
in  the  morning  journals  "official "  matter  that  is  withheld  Irom  a  General  whose 
command  extends  from  Kentucky  to  North  Carolina^ 

Within  an  hour  a  courier  was  riding  from  Durham's  Station  towards  Hllisboro' 
with  notice  to  General  Johnston  of  the  suspension  of  the  truce,  and  renewing  my 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  armies  under  his  immediate  command  (see  tw« 
letters,  April  24th,  six  a.  M.),  and  at  twelve  M.  I  had  the  reopipt  of  his  picket  offioer. 
I  therefore  publisiied  my  Orders,  No.  62,  to  the  troops,  terminating  the  truce  at 
twelve  u.  on  the  26th,  and  ordered  all  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  tliat  henr  dh 
the  routes  proscribed  in  Special  Field  Order,  No.  55,  April  14th,  from  the  posi- 
tions held  April  18th. 

General  Grant  had  orders  from  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
direct  military  movements,  and  I  explained  to  hhn  the  exact  position  c^  the  troops, 
and  he  approved  of  it  most  emphatically ;  but  he  did  not  relieve  me,  or  express  a 
wish  to  assume  command.  All  things  were  in  readiness,  when,  on  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  I  received  another  letter  from  General  Johnston  asking  another  interview 
to  renew  negotiations. 

General  Grant  not  only  approved,  but  urged  me  to  accept,  and  I  appointed  a 
meeting  at  our  former  plaoe  at  noon  of  the  26th,  the  very  hour  fixed  for  the  re^ 
newal  of  hostilities.  General  Johnston  was  delayed  by  an  accident  to  his  train, 
but  at  two  p.  M .  arrived.  We  then  consulted,  concluded,  and  signed  the  final 
terms  of  capitulation. 

Those  were  taken  by  me  back  to  Raleigh,  submitted  to  General  Grant,  and  met 
his  immediate  approval  and  signature.  General  Johnston  was  not  oven  awaro  of 
the  preseuce  of  General  Grant  at  Raleigh  at  the  time. 

Thus  was  surrendered  to  us  the  second  great  army  of  the  so-called  Confederacy, 
and  though  undue  importance  has  been  given  to  the  so-called  negotiations  which 
preceded  it,  aud  a  rebuke  and  public  disfavor  cast  on  me  wholly  unwarranted  by 
the  facts,  I  rejoice  in  saying  it  was  accomplished  without  further  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion to  the  country,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  those  gallant  men  who  had 
followed  me  from  the  Ml8sissip])i  to  the  Atlantic,  and  without  subjecting  brave  men 
to  the  ungracious  task  of  pursuing  a  fleeing  foe  that  did  not  want  to  fi^ht  As  for 
myself,  1  know  my  motives,  and  challenge  the  instance  during  the  past  four  years 
where  an  armed  and  defiant  foe  stood  before  me  that  I  did  iM>t  go  in  for  a  fight, 
and  I  would  blush  for  shame  if  I  had  over  insulted  or  stniok  a  fallen  foe.  The 
instant  the  terms  of  sdh^nder  were  approved  by  General  Grant,  I  made  my  Orders, 
No.  65,  assigning  to  each  of  my  subordinate  commanders  his  share  of  the  work, 
and,  with  General  Grant's  approval,  made  Special  Field  Orders  No.  6<»,  putting  in 
motion  my  old  army  (no  longer  required  in  Carolina)  nortliward  for  Ricl^ond. 
General  Grant  left  Raleigh  at  nine  a.  m.  of  the  27  th,  and  1  glory  in  the  fact  thapt 
during  liis  three  days'  stay  with  me,  I  did  not  detect  in  his  language  or  manner  one 
particle  of  abatement  in  the  confidence,  respect,  and  afiection  that  have  existed 
between  us  throughout  all  the  .varied  events  of  the  past  war,  and  though  we  have 
honestly  differed  in  opinion  in  other  cases,  as  well  as  this,  -still  we  respected  each 
other's  honest  convictions. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  then  opinions,  that  by  a  few  general  eoDoeasions,  "  glittering 
generalities,"  all  of  which  in  the  end  must  and  will  be  conceded  to  the  organized 
States  of  the  South,  that  this  day  there  would  not  be  an  armed  battalion  opposed  to 
us  within  the  broad  area  of  the  dominions  of  the  United  States.  Robbers  and 
assassins  must  in  any  event  result  from -the  disbandment  of  large  armies,  but  even 
these  should  be  and  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  local  civil  authorities,  without 
being  made  a  charge  on  the  National  Treasury. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  having  concluded  all  business  requiring  my  personal 
attention  at  Raleigh,  and  having  conferred  with  every  army  commander  and  dele- 
gated to  him  the  authority  necessary  for  his  future  actkm,  I  dispatched  my  head- 
quarter wagons  by  land  along  with  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  office  in  charge  of 
General  Webster  ftxMU  New  Berne  to  Alexandria,  Virginia,  by  sea,  and  in  person, 
accompanied  only  by  my  personal  stafi;  liastened  to  Savannah  to  direct  matters  in 
the  interior  of  South  Carolina  ^nd  Georgia.  I  had  received  across  the  rebel  tele- 
gn4>h  wires  cipher  dispatches  from  General  Wilson  at  Macon  to  the  efl*ect  that  he 
was  in  receipt  of  my  Orders  No.  65,  and  would  send  General  Upton's  Division  to 
Augusta,  and  General  MoCook's  Division  to  Tallahassee  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
those  garrisons,  take  charge  of  the  public  property,  and  execute  the  paroles  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  surrender.  Ue  reported  a  sufficiency  of  forage  for  his  horset 
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in  Soothweet  Georgia,  but  asked  me  to  send  him  a  supply  <^  dothing,  sugar,  coffee, 
Jbo.,  by  way  of  Augusta^  Georgia,  whence  he  could  get  it  by  rail  I  therefore  went 
rapidly  to  Goldsboro'  and  WiUningtonf  reaching  the  latter  city  at  ten  a.  m.  of  the 
29tb,  and  the  same  day  embarked  for  Hilton  Head  in  the  blockade-runner  Russia^ 
Captain  A.  M.  Smith.  I  found  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  commanding  Department  of 
tlie  South,  at  Hilton  Head  on  the  evening  of  April  30th,  and  order^  him  to  send  to 
Augusta  at  once  what  ok>thing  and  small  stores  he  could  spare  for  General  Wilson, 
and  to  open  up  a  line  of  Certain  communication  and  supply  with  him  at  Macon. 
Within  an  hour  the  captured  steamboats  Jtff.  Davis  and  Amazon^  both  adapted  to 
the  shallow  and  crooked  navigation  of  the  Savannah  River,  were  being  loaded,  the 
one  at  Savannah  and  the  other  at  Hilton  Head. '  The  former  started  up  the  river 
on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  charge  of  a  very  intelligent  officer  (whose  name  I  cannot 
recall)  and  forty-eight  men,  all  the  boat  could  cany,  with  orders  to  occupy  tem- 
porarily the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Augusta,  and  open  up  communication  with 
General  Wilson  at  Macon  in  th»  event  that  General  McGook^s  Division  of  cavalry 
was  not  already  there.  The  Amasan  followed  next  day,  and  General  Gillmore  had 
made  the  necessttry  orders  for  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  be  commanded  by  General 
Mdyneux,  to  follow  by  a  land  march  to  Augusta  as  its  permanent  garrison.  An- 
other brigade  of  infantry  was  ordered  to  occupy  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  the 
point  farthest  in  the  interior  that  can  at  present  be  readied  by  rail  from  the  sea- 
coast  (Charleston). 

•  On  the  Ist  of  May  I  went  on  to  Savannah,  where  General  Gillmore  also  joined 
me,  and  the  arrangements  ordered  for  the  occupation  of  Augusta  were  consum- 
mated. 

At  Savannah  I  found  the  city  in  the  most  admirable  police,  under  direction 
of  firevet  Major-General  Grover,  and  the  citizens  manifested  the  most  imqualifled 
joy  to  hear  that,  so  far  aa  they  were  concerned,  the  war  was  over.  All  classes, 
Union  men  as  well  as  former  rebels,  did  not  conceal,  however,  the  apprehensions 
naturally  arismg  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  political  conditions  to  he  attached  to 
their  future  state.    Any  tiling  at  all  would  be  preferable  to  this  dread  uncertainty. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  May  I  returned  to  dilton  Head,  and  there,  for  the 
first  time,  received  the  New  York  papers  of  April  28th,  containing  Secretary  Stanton's 
dispatdi  of  nine  A.  m.  of  the  27  th  of  April  to  General  Diz,  including  General 
Habeck's,  from  Richmond,  of  nine  P.  M.  of  the  night  before,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rushed  with  extreme  haste  before  an  ezdted  public,  namely,  morning  of  the 
28th.  You  will  observe  from  the  dates  that  these  dispatches  were  running  back 
and  forth  from  Richmond  and  Washington  to  New  York,  and  there  published, 
while  General  Grant  and  I  were  together  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  acyusting,  to 
the  b^t  of  our  ability,  the  terms  of  surrender  of  the  only  remaining  formidable 
rebel  army  in  existence  at  the  time,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Not  one  word  of 
intimation  had  been  sent  to  me  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  with  my 
official  conduct,  but  only  the  naked  disapproval  of  a  skeleton  memorandum  sent 
properly  for  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  objectional  features  of  my  memorandiun  had  already  (April  24th)  been 
published  to  the  world  in  violation  of  offldal  usage,  and  the  contents  of  my  accom- 
panying letters  to  General  Halleck,  General  Grant,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  of  even  date, 
though  at  hand,  were  suppressed. 

In  all  these  letters  I  had  stated  dearly  and  distinctly  that  Johnston's  army 
would  not  tight,  but  if  pushed  would  *' disband"  and  '^scatter''  into  small  and 
dangerous  guerrilla  parties,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  rebels  ttiemselves ;  that  all  parties  admitted  that  the  rebel  cause  of  the  South 
was  abandoned ;  that  the  negro  was  free,  and  that  the  temper  of  all  was  most 
fkvorable  to  a  lasting  peace.  I  say  all  these  opinions  of  mine  were  withheld  from 
the  public  with  a  seeming  purpose;  and  I  do  contend  that  my  official  experience 
and  former  services,  as  well  as  my  past  life  and  familiarity  with  the  people  and 
geography  of  the  South,  entitled  my  opinions  to  at  least  a  decent  respect 

Althougli  this  dispatch  (Mr.  Stanton's  of  April  27th)  was  printed  ''official,"  it 
bad  come  to  me  only  in  the  questionable  newspaper  paragraph  headed  "Sherman's 
tnioe  ditnregarded." 

I  had  already  done  what  General  Wilson  wanted  me  to  do,  namely,  had  sent  him 
•applies  of  clothing  and  food,  with  dear  and  distinct  orders  and  instructions  how 
to  carry  out  in  Western  Georgia  the  terms  for  the  surrender  of  arms  and  paroling 
of  prisoners  made  by  General  Johnston's  capitulation  of  April  26th,  and  had 
property  and  moat  opportunely  ordered  General  Gillmore  to  occupy  Orangeburg 
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and  Aagustft^  strategic  points  of  great  ralue  at  all  times,  in  peace  or  war;  but  as 
the  Secretary  had  taken  upon  himself  to  order  my  subordinate  generals  to  disobej 
mj  *'  orders,"  I  explained  to  General  Gillmore  that  I  would  no  longer  conAise  him 
or  General  Wilson  with  "orders"  that  might  oontliot  with  those  of  tlie  Secretary, 
which,  as  reported,  were  sent,  not  through  me,  but  in  open  disregard  of  me  and  of 
my  lawful  authority. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  paint,  in  justly  serere  character,  the  still  more 
offensive  and  dangerous  matter  of  General  Halleck's  dispatch  of  April  26th,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  embodied  in  his  to  General  Diz  of  April  27th. 

General  Halledc  had  been  Chief  of  Staff*  of  the  Army  at  Washing^ton,  in  whioh 
capacity  he  must  have  received  my  official  letter  of  April  18th,  wherein  I  wrote  dearly 
that  if  Johnston^s  army  about  Greensboro'  were  "  pushed  "  it  would  "  disperse,"  an 
event  I  wished  to  prevent.  About  that  time  he  seems  to  have  been  sent  ft'om  Washing- 
ton to  Richmond  to  command  th6  new  Military  Division  of  the  James,  in  assuming 
diarge  of  which,  on  the  22d,  he  defines  the  limits  of  his  authority  to  be  the 
"  Department  of  Virginia,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  sudi  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  may  not  be  occupied  by  the  command  of  Ma^or- General  Shtrman.^^  (See  his 
General  Orders,  No.  1.)  Four  days  later,  April  26th,  he  reports  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  has  ordered  Generals  Meade,  Sheridan,  and  Wright  to  invade  that  part  of 
North  Carolina  which  waa  occupied  by  my  command,  and  pay  "  no  regard  to  any 
truce  or  orders  of"  mine.  They  were  ordered  to  ^^pxteh  forward,  regardless  of  any 
orders  save  thoee  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  and  cut  ofr  Jc^nston's  retreat** 
He  knew  at  the  time  he  penned  that  dispatch  and  made  those  orders,  that  John« 
ston  was  not  retreating,  but  was  hnlted  under  a  forty-eight  hours*  truce  with  me, 
and  was  laboring  to  surrender  his  command  and  prevent  its  dispersion  into  guerrilla 
bands,  and  that  I  had-  on  the  spot  a  magnificent  army  at  my  command,  amply 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  required  by  th*e  occasion. 

The  plan  for  cutting  off  a  retreat  ftom  the  direction  of  Burkesville  and  Danville  is 
hardly  worthy  one  of  his  military  education  and  genius.  When  he  contemplated 
an  act  so  questionable  as  the  violation  of  a  "  truce  "  made  by  competent  authority 
within  his  sphere  of  command,  he  should  have  g^ne  himself  and  not  have  sent 
subordinates,  for  he  knew  I  was  bound  in  honor  to  defend  and  mmnUxin  my  own 
truce  and  pledge  of  faith,  even  at  the  cost  of  many  lives. 

When  an  officer  pledges  the  faith  of  his  Government,  )ie  is  bound  to  defend  it| 
and  he  is  no  soldier  who  would  violate  it  knowingly. 

As  to  Davis  and  his  stolen  treasure,  did  General  Halleck,  as  Chief  of  Staff  or 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  neighboring  Military  Division,  notify  me  of  the  facts 
contained  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  ?  No,  he  did  not  If  the  Secretary  of 
War  wanted  Davis  caught  why  not  order  it,  instead  of,  by  publishing  in  the  news- 
papers, putting  him  on  his  guard  to  hide  away  and  escape  ?  No  orders  or  instruc- 
tions to  catch  Davis  or  his  stolen  treasure  ever  came  to  me ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  War  rather  preferred  ho  should  effect  an 
escape  from  the  country  if  made  "  unknown  '*  to  him.  But  even  on  this  point  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Admiral  Dahlgren,  at  Charleston,  sent  him  by  a  fleet 
steamer  from  Wilmington  on  the  26th  of  April,  two  days  before  the  bankers  of 
Richmond  had  imparted  to  General  Halleck  the  important  secret  as  to  Davis's 
movements,  designed  doubtless  to  stimulate  his  troops  to  march  their  legs  off  to 
catch  tht^  treasure  for  their  own  use. 

I  know  now  that  Admiral  Dahlgren  did  receive  my  letter  on  the  26th,  and  had 
acted  on  it  before  Greneral  Halleck  had  even  thought  of  the  matter ;  but  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  the  treasure  story,  it  is  absurd  on  its  face,  and  General  Halleck 
or  anybody  has  my  fbU  permission  to  chase  Jeff.  Davis  and  cabinet,  with  their 
stolen  treasure,  through  any  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  my  oommaifd. 

The  last  and  most  obnoxious  feature  of  General  Halleck^s  dispatch  is  wherein  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  and  advises  that  my  subordinates,  Generals  Thomas,  Stoneman, 
and  WUflon,  should  be  instructed  not  to  obey  "  Sherman's  "  commands. 

This  is  too  much,  and  I  turn  from  the  subject  with  feelings  too  strong  for  words, 
and  merely  record  my  belief  that  so  much  mischief  was  never  before  embraced  in 
eo  small  a  space  as  in  the  newspaper  paragraph  headed  "  Sherman's  truce  dis- 
regarded," authenticated  as  "  official "  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanton,  and  published  in 
the  New  York  papers  of  April  28th. 

During  the  night  of  May  2d,  at  Hilton  Head,  having  concluded  my  business  in  the 
Department  of  the  South,  I  began  my  return  to  meet  my  trqops  then  marching 
towards  Richmond  from  Raleigh.    On  the  morning  of  the  3d  we  ran  into  Charles- 
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Ion  Harboiv  where  I  iiftd  the  pleasure  to  mee4  Admiral  Dahigren,  who  had,  in  all 
my  preTieua  operations  fh>m  Savanoah  northward,  aided  me  with  a  oourtesy  and 
manliness  that  commanded  my  entire  respect  and  deep  affection ;  also  General 
Hatch,  who,  from  our  first  interview  at  his  TuUaflunay  camp,  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  move  flrem  Poootaligo  northward,  and  had  largely  conlributed  to  our  joint 
suooess  in  taking  Charleston  and  the  Carolina  coast.  Any  one  who  is  not  satisfi-d 
with  war  should  go  and  see  Charleston,  and  he  will  pray  louder  and  deeper  than 
ever  that  the  country  may  in  the  long  future  ^e  spared  any  more  war.  Charleston 
and  secession  being  synonymous  terms,  the  city  should  be  left  as  a  sample,  so  that 
oentories  may  pass  away  before  that  false  doctdne  is  again  preached  in  our  Union. 

We  left  Charleston  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  and  hastened  with  all 
possible  speed  back  to  Morehead  City,  which  we  reached  at  night  of  the  4th.  I 
immediately  communicated  by  telegraph  with  General  Schofield  at  Raleigh,  and 
learned  from  him  the  pleasing  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  had  reached  the  Chesapeake  in  time  to  countermand 
General  Halleck's  orders,  and  prevent  his  violating  my  truce,  invading  the  area  of 
my  command,  and  driving  Johnston's  surrendering  army  into  fragments.  General 
Johnston  had  fulfilled  his  agreement  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability ;  and  the 
officers  charged  with  issumg  the  paroles  at  Greensboro*  reported  about  thirty  thousand 
(30,000)  already  made,  and  that  the  grater  part  of  the  North  Carolina  troops  had 
g^ne  home  without  waiting  fbr  their  papers,  but  that  'all  of  them  would  doubtless 
come  in  to  some  one  of  the  military  posts,  the  commanders  of  which  are  authorized 
to  grant  them.  About  eight  hundred  (800)  of  the  rebel  cavalry  had  g^no  South, 
refusing  to  abide  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would  make 
for  Mexico.  I  would  sincerely  advise  that  they  be  encouraged  to  go  and  stay ; 
they  would  be  a  nuisance  to  any  civilized  Government,  whether  loose  or  in  prison. 

With  the  exception  of  some  plundering  on  the  part  of  Lee's  and  Johnston's  dis- 
banded men,  all  else  in  North  Carolina  was  "quiet"  When  to  the  number  of  men  . 
surrendered  at  Greensboro'  are  added  those  at  Talbihassee,  Augusta,  and  Macon, 
with  the  scattered  squads  who  will  come  in  at  other  military  posts,  I  have  no 
doubt  fifty  thousand  (50,000j  armed  men  will  be  disarmed  and  restored  to  civil 
pursuits  by  the  capitulation  made  near  Durham's  Station,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  and  that,  too,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  us. 

On  the  5th  of  May  I  received  and  here  subjoin  a  further  dispatch  from  General 
Schofield,  which  contains  inquiries  1  have  been  unable  to  satisfy,  similar  to  those 
made  by  nearly  every  officer  in  my  conmumd  whose  duty  brings  him  in  contact 
with  citizens.  I  leave  you  to  do  what  you  think  expedient  to  provide  the  military 
remedy. 

By  Ttkgraph  from  Raleigh,  N,  C,  May  6,  1865,  to  Major- General  W.  T.  Sherman^ 

Morehead  Cily, 

'*  When  General  Grant  was  here,  as  you  doubtless  recollect,  he  said  the  lines 
had  been  extended  to  embrace  this  and  other  States  south.  The  order,  it  seems, 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  include  only  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  1  think  it  would 
be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  open  this  State  to  trade  at  once.  I  hope  the  Govemmcut 
will  make  known  its  policy  as  the  organ  of  State  governments  without  delay.  Af- 
fairs must  be  necessarily  in  a  very  unsettled  state  until  that  is  done ;  the  people 
are  now  in  a  mood  to  accept  almost  any  thing  which  promises  a  definite  settle- 
ment 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  freedmen,  is  the  question  of  aU,  and  is  the  all- 
important  question.  It  requires  prompt  and  wise  action  to  prevent  the  negro 
from  becommg  a  huge  elephant  on  our  hands.  If  I  am  to  govern  this  State,  it  is 
important/or  me  to  know  it  at  once.  If  another  is  to  be  sent  here  it  cannot  be 
done  too  soon,  for  he  will  probably  undo  the  most  that  I  shall  have  done.  I  shall 
be  glud  to  hear  from  you  freely  when  you  have  time  to  write. 

'*  I  will  send  your  message  to  Wilson  at  once. 

"J.  M.  SCHOFIELD, 

"  Major-  GeneraV^ 

I  give  this  dispatch  entire,  to  demonstrate  how  intermingled  have  become  civil 
matters  with  the  military,  and  how  almost  impossible  it  has  become  for  an  officer 
in  Authority  to  act  a  purely  military  part. 

There  are  no  longer  armed  enemies  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  soldier  can  deal 
with  no  other  sort  The  marshals  and  sherifi's  with  their  posses  (of  which  the 
military  may  beconie  a  part)  are  the  only  proper  officers  to  deal  with  civil  criminals 
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and  maraudera.  But  I  will  not  be  drawn  out  in  a  diaoossion  of  thia  aulijact,  but 
initanoe  the  case  to  show  how  difficult  is  the  taak  beoome  to  mllitaiy  officers,  when 
men  of  the  rank,  education,  experience)  nerve,  and  good  aenae  of  General  Scholield 
feel  embarrhaaed  by  them. 

General  Schofield,  at  Raleigh,  haa  a  well-appointed  and  well-disciplined  oom* 
mand,  is  in  teleg^phic  communication  with  the  controlling  parts  of  his  department, 
and  remote  ones  in  the  direction  of  Georgia,  as  well  aa  with  Washington,  and  haa 
military  possession  of  all  strategic  points. 

In  like  manner  General  GiUmore  is  well  situated  in  all  respects,  except  as  to 
rapid  communication  with  the  seat  of  the  (General  GoTernment.  I  leave  him  also 
with  every  man  he  ever  asked  for,  and  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  every  stra- 
tegic point  in  his  department;  and  General  Wilson  has  in  the  very  heart  of 
(j^rgia  the  strongest,  best-appointed,  and  best-equipped  cavalry  corps  that  ever 
fell  under  my  command,  and  he  has  now,  by  my  recent  action,  opened  to  him  a 
source  of  route  and  supply  by  way  of  Savannah  Uiver  that  simplifies  his  military 
problem,  so  that  I  think  I  may  with  a  clear  conscience  leave  them,  and  turn  my  at- 
tention once  more  to  my  special  command,  the  army  with  which  I  have  been  aa- 
aodated  through  some  of  the  most  eventful  scenes  of  this  or  any  war. 

I  hope  and  believe  none  of  these  commanders  will  ever  have  reason  to  reproach 
me  for  any  ^^ orders"  they  may  have  received  from  me,  and  the  President  of  'the 
United  States  may  be  assured  that  all  of  them  are  in  position,  ready  and  willing  to 
execute  to  the  letter  .and  in  spirit  any  orders  he  may  give.  I  shall  henceforth 
cease  to  give  them  any  orders  at  all,  for  the  occasion  that  made  them  subordinate 
to  me  is  pant,  and  I  shall  oonine  my  attention  to  the  army  composed  of  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth,  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Corpa,  unless  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Annies  of  the  United  States  orders  otherwise. 

At  four  p.  M.  of  May  9th,  I  reached  Manchester  on  the  James  River,  opposite 
Richmond,  and  found  that  all  the  four  corps  hod  arrived  fVom  Raleigh,  and  were 
engaged  in  replenishing  their  wagons  for  the  resumption  of  the  march  towarda 
Alexandria. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN, 
Mafor- General  Commanding. 
General  John  A.  Rawlivs,  Chief  of  Staffs  WcuMnffton,  D.  C. 

HXAD-QUABTBRS  ARMIES  OF  THR  UmTED  StATIS,  ) 

Washihgton,  D.  C  May  25,  1865.  f 

General  : — General  Grant  directs  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  part  of  -your 
report  in  which  the  necessity  of  maintaining  your  truce,  even  at  the  expense  of 
many  lives,  is  spoken  of  The  General  thinks  that  in  making  a  truce  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  can  control  only  his  own  army,  and  that  the  hostile  general 
must  make  his  own  arrangements  with  other  armies  acting  against  him. 

Whilst  independent  generals  acting  against  a  common  foe  would  naturally  act  in 
concert,  the  General  deems  that  each  must  be  the  judge  of  his  own  duty,  and 
responsible  for  its  execution. 
If  you  should  wish,  the  report  will  be  returned  for  any  change  you  deem  best 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  T.  8;  BOWERS, 

Agfiakmi  AdjuUxiU'OemeraL 
M^or-Qeneral  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Ccmmoinding  Military  Division  MisaMppi, 

Head-Quarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi^  ) 
Washinoton,  D  C,  May  26,  1866.  J 

Colonel  : — I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  May  25th  last  evening,  and 
I  hasten  to  answer.  I  wish  to  precede  it  by  renewing  that  assurance  of  my  entire 
confidence  and  respect  for  the  President  asd  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  and  that  in 
aU  matters  I  will  be  most  willing  to  shape  my  official  and  private  conduct  to  suit 
tiiieir  wishes.  The  past  is  beyond  my  control,  and  the  matters  embraced  in  the 
official  report  to  which  you  refer  are  finished.  It  ia  but  just  the  reasons  that 
actuated  me,  right  or  wrong,  should  stand  of  record;  but  in  all  ftiture  cases,  should 
any  arise,  I  will  respect  the  decision  of  General  Grant,  though  I  think  it  wrong. 
Supposing  a  guard  has  prisoners  in  charge,  and  officers  of  another  command  shoiiM 
aim  to  rescue  or  kill  them,  is  it  not  clear  the  guard  must  defend  the  prisoners? 
Same  of  a  safeguard.    So  jealooa  ia  the  military  law  to  protect  and  maintain  good 
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fitWi  when  pledged,  that  the  law  adjudges  death  and  no  alternative  punishment  to 
one  who  violates  a  safeguard  in  foreign  parts.  (See  Artide  of  War,  No.  65.)  fW 
murder,  arson,  treascm,  and  the  highest  military  orimes,  the  punishment  prescribed 
hj  law  is  death  or  some  minor  punishment ;  but  for  the  violation  of  a  safeguard 
death,  and  death  alone,  is  the  presoril>ed  penalty.  I  instance  this  to  illustrate  how, 
in  military  stipulations  to  an  enemy,  our  Government  commands  and  enforces 
"  good  faith.'*  In  discussing^his  matter,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  many  writers  on 
mUiiary  law,  but  am  willing  to  take  HaUeck  as  the  text.  (See  his  Chapter  No.  27.) 
In  the  very  first  article  he  prefaces  that  *'  good  faith  shonld  always  be  observed  be- 
tween enemies  in  war,  because  when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as 
the  promise  extends,  be  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  He  then  defines  the  meaning  of 
compacts  and  conveutionB,  and  says  they  are  made  sottaetimes  for  a  general  or  a 
IJHrtial  suspension  of  hostilities  for  the  surrender  of  an  army,  Ac.  They  may  be 
special,  limited  to  particular  places,  or  to  particular  forces,  but,  of  course,  can  only 
bind  the  armies  subject  to  the  general  who  makes  the  truce,  and  coextensive  only 
with  the  extent  of  his  command. 

This  is  all  I  ever  daimed,  and  dearly  covers  the  whole  case.  All  of  North 
Carolina  was  in  my  immediate  command,  wiUi  General  Schofleld,  its  Department  . 
commander,  and  his  army,  present  with  me.  I  never  asked  the  truce  to  have  effect 
beyond  my  own  territorial  command.  General  Halleck  himself,  in  his  Orders  No. 
1,  defines  his  own  limits  clearly  enough,  namdy,  *'  Such  part  of  North  Carolina  as 
was  not  occupied  by  the  command  of  Major-Gkoeral  Sherman."  He  could  not 
pursue  and  cut  off  Johnston's  retreat  towards  Salisbury  and  Charlotte  without  in- 
vading my  command,  and  so  patent  was'his  purpose  to  defy  and  violate  my  truce, 
that  Mr.  Stanton's  publication  of  the  flact,  not  even  yet  recalled,  modified,  or  ex- 
plained, was  headed  "  Sherman's  Truce  Disregarded,"  that  the  whde  worid  drew 
but  one  inference.  It  admits  of  no  other.  I  never  claimed  that  the  truce  bound 
General  Halleck  or  Canby  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  commands  as  de- 
fined by  themselves.  It  was  &  partial  truce  of  very  short  duration,  dearly  within 
my  limits  and  right,  justified  by  events,  and  as  in  tiie  case  of  prisoners  in  my  cus- 
tody, or  the  violation  of  a  safeguard  given  by  me  in  my  own  territorial  limits,  I 
was  bound  to  maintain  "good  faith." 

I  prefer  not  to  change  my  report ;  but  again  repeat  that  in  all  future  cases  I  am 
willing  to  be  governed  by  the  interpretation  of  General  Grant,  although  I  agam  in- 
vite his  attention  to  the  limits  of  my  command  and  those  of  General  Halleck  at 
the  time,  and  the  pointed  phraseology  of  General  Halleck's  dispatch  to  Mr.  Stanton, 
wherein  he  reports  that  he  had  ordered  his  generals  to  pay  no  heed  to  my  orders 
within  the  dearly-defined  ai^a  of  my  command.    I  am,  Ac., 

W.  T.  SHEKMAN, 
Major*  General  Oommanding. 
Colonel  T.  S.  Bowbrs, 

AseisiarU  Adjutant- Oeneraly  Washingtonf  D.  C 

Hbai>-Quarters  Abxies  of  the  Unitid  States^  ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1865.  f 

Sib  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Mi^or-Grencral  W.  T.  Sherman's 
official  report  of  the  operations  of  his  armies  in  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas 
f^m  April  1, 1865,  to  May  10, 1865 ;  also  copy  of  my  note  calling  his  attention  to 
that  part  of  his  report  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  hia 
truce  even  at  the  expense  of  many  lives,  and  giving  him  my  views  thereon,  with 
permission  to  amend  it,  and  his  answer  thereto. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GRANT, 

LieiUenani-  OeneraL 
VlotL  E.  H.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Sherman's  Farewell  Order. 

HSAD-QUABTBRS  MILITARY  DIVISION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  ) 

Jm  thr  Field,  Washington,  Hay  30,  1865.  y 

[Special  Field  Order  Na  76.] 
The  General  Commanding  announces  to  the  Armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  part ;  our  work  is  done,  and  armed  enemies  no 
longer  defy  us. 
'    Some  of  you  wiU  be  retamed  in  servioo  until  Airtber  orders ;  and  now  that  wt 
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are  about  to  aeparate,  to  rnSngla  with  the  dvil  world,  it  beoomeB  a  pleafmg  duty  to 
recall  to  mind  the  situation  of  aatioiial  affiun. 

When  but  a  little  more  than  a  rear  ago  we  were  gathered  about  the  twining 
diffa  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  all  tne  future  was  wrapped  In  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
three  armies  had  come  together  from  distant  flelda,  with  separate  histories,  yet 
bound  by  (me  oommon  caaae,  the  union  of  our  country,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Government  of  our  inheritance. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  to  your  memories  Tunnel  Hill,  with  its  rocky  f)M» 
mountain,  and  Buzzard  Boost  Gap,  with  the  ugly  forts  of  Dalton  behind.  We  were 
in  earnest,  and  paused  not  for  danger  and  diificuhy,  but  dashed  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  and  fell  on  Resaca,  th<m  on  to  the  Etowah  to  Dallas  and  Kenesaw, 
and  the  heats  of  summer  found  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  far  from 
home  and  dependent  on  a  single  road /or  supplies. 

Again  we  were  not  to  be  held  back  by  any  obstacle,  and  crossed  over  and  fought 
four  heavy  battles  for  the  posaessioQ  of  the  citadel  of  Atlanta, — ^that  was  the  crisis 
of  our  history.'  A  doubt  still  clouded  our  future,  but  we  solved  the  problem  and 
destroyed  Atlanta,  struck  boldly  acroes  the  State  of  Georgia,  secured  all  the  main 
arteries  of  life  to  our  enemy,  and  Ohristmaa  found  us  at  Savannah. 

Waiting  there  only  long  enough  to  fill  our  wagons,  we  again  began  a  march, 
which  for  peril,  labor,  and  results  will  oompare  with  any  ever  made  by  an  organized 
army.  The  floods  of  the  Savannah,  the  swamps  of  the  Combahee  and  Edisto,  the 
high  hills  and  rocks  of  the  Santee,  the  flat  quagmires  of  the  Pedee  and  Cape  Fear 
rivers  were  all  passed  in  midwinter,  with  its  floods  and  rains,  in  the  faoe  of  an 
accumulating  enemy,  and  afler  the  battles  of  Averysborough  and  Bentonville  we 
once  more  came  out  of  the  wilderness  to  meet  our  friends  at  Goldsborough. 

Even  then  we  paused  only  long  enough  to  get  new  clothing,  to  reload  our  wagons, 
and  again  pushed  on  to  Raleigh,  and  beyond,  until  wo  met  our  enemy  suing  for 
peace  instead  of  war,  and  ofi'ering  to  submit  to  the  injured  laws  of  his  and  our 
country.  As  long  as  that  enemy  was  defiant,  nor  mountams,  nor  rivers,  nor 
swamps,  nor  hunger,  nor  cold  had  checked  us,  but  when  he  who  had  fought  us 
hard  and  persistently  ofiered  submission,  your  General  thought  it  wrcmgto  pursue 
him  farther,  and  negotiations  followed  which  resulted,  as  you  all  know,  in  his  snr^ 
render. 

How  far  the  operations  of  the  army  have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  the  peace  which  now  dawns  on  us,  must  be  judged  by  others,  not 
by  us;  but  that  you  have  done  all  that  men  could  do  has  been  admitted  by  tiiose 
in  authority,  and  we  have  a  right  to  join  in  the  universal  joy  that  fills  the  land 
because  the  war  is  over,  and  our  Government  stands  vindicated  before  the  world 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States. 

To  such  as  remain  in  the  military  service  your  General  need  only  remind  you, 
that  successes  in  the  past  are  due  to  hard  woric  and  discipline,  and  that  the  same 
work  and  discipline  are  equally  important  in  the  future. 

.  To  such  as  go  home,  he  will  only  say  that  our  favored  country  is  so  grand, 
80  extensive,  so  diversified  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  that  every  man 
may  surely  find  a  home  and  occupation  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  none  should  yield 
to  the  natural  impotence  sure  to  result  fh>m  our  past  life  of  excitement  and  ad- 
venture. 

You  will  be  invited  to  seek  new  adventure  abroad ;  but  do  not  yield  to  the 
temptation,  for  it  will  lead  only  to  death  and  disappointment. 

Your  General  now  bids  you  all  farewell,  with  the  full  belief  that  as  in  war  you 
have  been  good  soldiers,  so  in  peace  you  will  make  good  citizens,  and  if,  nnfor< 
tunately,  new  war  should  arise  in  our  country,  Sherman's  army  will  be  the  first  to 
buckle  on  the  old  armor  and  come  forth  to  defend  and  maintain  the  Government 
of  our  inheritance  and  choice. 

By  order  of  Major-General  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

L.  M.  Datton,  Aaaistani  Adfukmt-General 

«     Q;wieral  Howard's  Farewell  Order. 

HiAD-QUABTBRS  ARMT  OP  THl  TENNESSEE,  ) 

Alexandria,  Va.,  May  22d,  1866.         f 

1*0  THE  OFnCERS  AND  SOLDIEHS  OF  THE  ARHT  OF  THE  TENNESSEE: — 

.  While  partic^iating  in  the  oommon  feeling  of  sati8lkctiQ&  that  the  work  of  sub* 
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dumg  the  enemies  of  our  conntiy  has  been  so  thoroughly  accomplished,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  real  sadness  that  I  part  fVom  my  companions  in  arms. 

Ic  was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  accepted  tlie  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  your  able  and  much-loved  Commander,  General  McPherson.  But  I  found  the 
most  cordial  and  constant  support  throughout  the  army,  and  take  a  pleasure  and 
pride  in  attributing  your  uniform  success  to  that  united  action  which  your  generous 
confidence  created. 

'Should  you  be  called  to  other  fields  for  active  service,  you  have  in  my  successor, 
General  Logan,  an  able,  earnest,  untiring  soldier  to  lead  you. 

With  a  feeling  of  tender  recollection  which  binds  us  to  our  late  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  has  poured  out  his  own  blood  in  the  common  sacrifice,  I  propose  to  you  for  a 
life-motto  his  words:  "  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  and  firmness 
in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right"  These  words  are  the  truthful,  prac- 
tical, singular  bequest  that  he  has  left  us,  and  may  we  cherish  them,  not  only  as 
^e  expression  of  his  life,  but  as  a  precept  which  shall  be  the  ground-work  of  per- 
petual union  in  this  land. 

Now,  to  the  army,  I  say  farewell — well  done,  noble  body  of  men ;  God  bless  you 
ftnd  reward  you  for  all  your  fidelity  and  sacrifice. 

So  long  as  the  old  fiag  remains  the  emblem  of  these  States,  united,  let  it  be 
counted  an  honor  to  the  true-hearted  soldier,  or  to  his  memory,  that  he  fought  in 
this  army.  0.  0.  HOWARD, 

A.  M.  Yak  Dtkb,  AsaisiarU  Acyutant- General  Maior-GeMrai, 

Mjyor-General  Slocmn's  Farewell  Order. 

Hkad-Quarters  Army  of  Gboegia,       ) 
Washlngton,  D.  C,  Tuesday,  June  6,  1865.  f 
[General  Orders,  No.  15.] 

With  the  separation  of  the  troops  composing  this  army,  in  compliance  with  recent 
order,  the  organization  known  as  the  Army  of  Georgia  will  virtually  cease  to  exist 
Many  of  you  will  at  once  return  to  your  homes.  No  one  now  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer will  probably  be  retained  hi  service  against  his  will  but  a  short  time  longer. 
All  will  soon  be  permitted  to  return  and  receive  the  reward  due  them  as  the' 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country.  While  I  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  sadness  at 
parting  with  you,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  grand  results  achieved  by  your 
valor,  fidelity,  and  patriotism.  No  generation  has  ever  done  more  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  just  and  liberal  form  of  government ;  more  for  the  honor  of 
their  nation,  than  has  been  done  during  the  past  four  years  by  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  patriotic  people  at  home,  who  have  poured  out  their  wealth 
in  support  of  these  armies  with  a  liberality  never  before  witnessed  in  any  country. 
Do  not  forget  the  parting  advice  of  that  great  chieftain  who  led  you  through  your 
recent  brilliant  campaigns ;  as  in  war  you  have  been  good  soldiers,  so  in  peace  be 
good  citizens.  Should  you  ever  desire  to  resume  the  honorable  profession  you  are 
now  about  to  leave,  do  not  forget  that  this  profession  is  honorable  only  when 
followed  in  obedience  to  ^e  orders  of  the  constituted  authority  of  your  Govern- 
ment 

With  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  each  and  all  of  yon  for  your  uniform  soldierly 
oonduct,  for  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  you  have  borne  all  the  hard- 
■hips  it  has  been  necessary  to  impose  upon  you,  and  for  the  unflinching  resolution 
with  which  you  have  sustained  the  holy  cause  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  I 
bid  you  farewell  H.  W.  SLOCUM,  Major- General  Commmdimg. 

Lieatenant-General  Grant  to  the  Annies. 

Wab  Department,  ) 

Asjutant-Gbneral's  Oftiob,     V 

WASHiNaiON,  D.  C,  June  2,  1866. ) 

[General  Orders,  No.  108.]  • 

SOLDBBS  OF  THE  AkMIBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: — 

By  your  patriotic  devotion  to  your  country  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  alarm, 
your  magnificent  fighting,  bravery,  and  endurance,  you  have  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  overthrown  all  armed  opposition  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  proclamations  forever  abolishing  slavery— 
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the  cause  and  pretext  of  the  rebellioD — and  opened  the  waj  to  the  rightfol  authorities 
to  restore  order  and  inaugurate  peace  on  a  permanent'and  enduring  basis  on  eTerj 
loot  of  American  soil  Your  marches,  sieges,  and  battles,  in  distance,  duration, 
resolution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,  dim  the  lustre  of  the  world's  past  militarj 
achievements,  and  will  be  the  patriot's  precedent  in  defence  of  liberty  and  right  in 
all  time  to  come.  In  obedience  to  your  country's  call,  you  left  your  homes  and 
families  and  volunteered  in  its  defence.  Victory  has  crowned  your  valor,  and 
secured  the  purpose  of  your  patriotic  hearts ;  and  with  the  gratitude  of  your 
countrjrmen  and  the  highest  honors  a  great  and  free  nation  can  accord,  you  will 
soon  be  permitted  to  return  to  your  homes  and  families,  conscious  of  having  dis- 
charged the  highest  duty  of  American  citizens.  To  achieve  these  glorious  triumphs 
and  secure  to  yourselves,  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  posterity  the  blessings  of 
ftee  institutions,  tens  of  thousands  of  your  gallant  comrades  have  fallen  and  sealed 
the  priceless  legacy  with  their  lives.  The  graves  of  these  a  grateful  nation  bedews 
with  tears,  honors  their  memories,  and  will  ever  cherish  and  support  tlieir  stricken 
fiunilies.  U.  8.  GRANT,  lAeutenant-GeneraL 

Gaptore  of  Jeff.  Davis. 

Macon,  Georgia,  May  12,  11  ▲.  k. 
Hon.  EOWABD  M.  Stakton,  Secretary  of  War : — 

The  following  dispatch,  announcing  the  capture  of  Jeff.  Davis,  has  just  been 
handed  me  by  Colonel  Minty,  commanding  Second  Division : — 

Head-Quartebs  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalry,  > 

CUMBRRLAKDVnSLB,   GEORGIA,  May  11.  ) 

Sir  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  daylight,  yesterday  at  IrwinsviUe,  I  sur- 
prised and  captured  Jeff.  Davis  and  ikmily,  together  with  his  wife,  sisters,  and 
brothers;  his  Postmaster-General,  Reagan ;  his  Private  Secretary,  (Lionel  Harrison ; 
Colonel  Johnston,  A.  D.  C.  on  Davis's  staff;  Colonel  Morris  Lubbuck,  and  Lieutenant 
Hathaway.  Also  several  important  letters,  and  a  train  of  five  wagons  and  three 
ambulances ;  making  a  most  perfect  success  had  not  a  mdst  painful  mistake  oo- 
curred.  by  which  the  4th  Michigan  and  1st  Wisconsin  collided,  wliich  cost  us  two 
killed,  and  Lieutenant  Boutelle  wounded  through  the  arm,  in  the  4th  Michigan, 
and  four  men  wounded  in  the  1st  Wisconsin. 

This  occurred  just  at  daylight,  after  we  had  captured  the  camp,  by  the  advance 
of  the  1st  Wisconsin  not  properly  answering  in  challenge,  through  which  they 
were  mistaken  for  the  enemy. 

I  returned  to  this  post  last  night,  and  shall  move  right  on  to  Macon,  without 
waiting  orders  from  you  as  directed,  feeling  that  the  whole  object  of  the  expe- 
dition is  now  accomplished. 

It  will  take  me  at  least  three  days  to  reach  Macon,  as  we  are  seventy  miles 
out  and  our  stock  much  exhausted.    I  hope  to  reach  Hawkinsville  to-night 

I  have  the  honor,  Ac,  B.  D.  PRITCHARD, 

LieuienatU' Colonel  4(A  Michigan  Cavalry, 
Captain  T.  W.  Soott,  A.  G.,  Second  PivmonJ 

The  1st  Wisconsin  belongs  to  Lagrange's  Brigade  of  McCook's  Division,  and  had 
been  sent  due  east  by  General  Croxton  vid.  Dublin. 

Colonel  Minty  had  distributed  his  command  all  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Ocmulgee  and  Altamaha.  This  accounts  for  the  collision  between  parts  of  the 
First  and  Seoond  Divisions,  and  shows  the  zeal  of  the  command  in  the  pursuit.  I 
have  directed  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  command,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing the  other  assassins. 

Our  dispositions  are  good,  and  so  fiu-  none  of  the  rebel  chiefs  have  been  able  to 
get  through. 

Breckinridge's  son  was  captured  night  before  last,  eleven  miles  south  from  here. 
VUl^send  further  details  as  soon  as  received.  J.  H.  WILSON, 

Brevet  Major- Generak 

Kaoov,  Georgia,  May  13,  H  a.  k. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stahtok,  Secrektry  of  War: 

Lieoteoant-Oolonel  Harden,  oommanding  the  Ist  Wisconsin,  has  just  arrived 
from  Irwinsville. 

He  struck  Davis's  trail  at  Dublin,  Laurens  County,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
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wad  ibUowed  him  closely,  night  and  day,  throagfa  the  pine  wildernees  of  Alligator 
Creek  and  Greea  8wamp,  vid  Onmberlandville  to  Irwinsville.  At  Cumberland- 
yUle,  Colonel  Harden  met  Colonel  Pritohard,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pdced 
men  and  hones  of  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry.  Harden  fcdlowed  the  trail  directly 
south,  while  Pritohard  having  ft'esher  horsefly  pushed  down  the  Ocmulgee,  towards 
Hopewellf  and  thence  by  House  Creek  to  IrwitLsyille,  arriTing  there  at  midnight  of 
the  9th.    Jeff.  Davis  had  not  arrived. 

From  citizens  Pritchard  learned  that  his  party  were  encamped  two  miles  out  of 
the  town.  He  made  his  dispositaons  and  surrounded  the  camp  before  day. 
Harden  had  camped  at  nme  p.  u.  within  two  miles  (as  he  afterwards  learned)  firom 
Davis.  The  trail  being  too  indistinct  to  follow,  he  pushed  on  at  three  a.  ii.,  and 
had  gone  but  little  more  than  one  mile,  when  his  advance  were  fired  upon  by  men 
of  the  4th  Michigan.  A  fight  ensued,  both  parties  exhibiting  the  greatest  determi- 
nation.   Fifteen  minutes  elapsed  beford  the  mistake  was  discovered. 

The  firing  in  this  skirmish  was  the  first  warning  Davis  received.  The  captors 
report  that  he  hastily  put  on  one  of  his  wife's  dresses  and  started  for  the  woods, 
closely  followed  by  our  men,  who  at  first  Uiought  him  a  woman,  but  seeing  his 
boots  while  running,  suspected  his  sex  at  once. 

The  chase  was  a  short  one,  and  the  rebel  President  was  soon  brought  to  bay. 
He  brandished  a  bowie-knife  of  elegant  pattern  and  showed  signs  of  battle,  but 
yielded  promptly  to  the  persuasion  of  me  Colt's  revolvers,  wHhout  oompellmg 
^9  men  to  fire. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  energy  with  which  he  was  pursued,  say- 
ing that  he  believed  our  Government  more  magnanimous  than  to  hunt  down 
women  and  children. 

Mrs.  Davis  remarked  to  Colonel  Harden,  after  the  excitement  was  over,  that 
'*  the  men  had  better  not  provoke  the  Freaidentj  or  he  might  hurt  some  of  'em.*' 

Reagan  behaved  himself  with  becoming  dignity  and  resignation. 

The  party  were  evidently  making  for  the  coast 

J.  H.  WILSON, 
Brevet  Major-  OeneraL 

DismiBsals, . 

fbr  fhe  Week  ending  May  6,  1865. 

Surgeon  El^ah  A.  Clark,  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date  April  28,  1865. 

Captain  James  C.  Slaght,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Volunteers,  to 
take  e£fect  March  11,  1865. 

Captain  A.  H.  Megarey,  15th  New  York  Volunteer  Eng^eers.  to  date  April  29, 
1865,  on  the  adverse  report  of  a  Board,  and  for  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  making 
public  the  contents  of  a  telegram  addressed  to  another  officer  and  opened  by  him. 

Captain  James  Dailey,  104th  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  May  4,  1865,  for 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Captain  George  H.  Walser,  43d  Missouri  Volunteers,  to  date  May  4,  1866,  for 
malfeasance  in  office  while  Provost-Marshal  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

First  Lieutenant  Hugh  Trent,  85th  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  May  2,1865,  for 
absence  without  leave.  • 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  B.  Howard,  14th  New  Hampshire  Vohmteers,  to  date 
May  1,  1865,  for  having  tendered  his  resignation  while  under  charges  for  furnish- 
ing United  States  troops  intoxicating  liquors  while  on  duty  conducting  them  from 
draft  rendesvous,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  the  fW>nt 

Second  Lieutenant  George  W.  Hammond,  25th  New  York  Cavalry,  to  date  May 
3,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave. 

The  order,  heretofore  issued,  honorably  discharging  First  Lieutenant  Isom  L. 
Meyers,  6th  Tennessee  Volunteers,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  d*<imiR8  him,  it  a|^ 
pearing  that  the  order  of  discharge  was  procured  onjbrged  papc 
F(yr  ike  Week  ending  May  Is)  1865. 

Colonel  Amos  B.  Jones,  additional  Aide-de-Camp,  to  date  May  8,  1866. 

The  following  officers,  to'  date  April  1*8,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  Duled  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 
JHeobedienee  oforder$  and  absence  wWicut  leave. 

Assistant  Surgson  Theodore  D;  Brooks,  38th  Ohio  Volnnteers. 
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Absence  without  leave, 

F!rat  LieuteDant  John  J.  Fitzgibbon,  47th  New  York  YoloDteere. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  &  Jones,  162d  New  York  Yolnnteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  Trainor,  162d  New  York  Vdunteers. 

Osptain  John  W.  Johnson,  12th  Ohio  Caralrj. 

Captain  Samuel  D.  Hawley,  12th  Ohio  Cavalry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  D.  Rellj,  7th  New  York  Battery. 

Captam  W.  B.  Dunn.  20th  Kentucky  Volunteers,  now  cons(^idated  with  the  28th 
Kentucky  Yolonteers,  to  date  May  6,  1865,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  emoluments 
from  the  date  at  which  he  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Captain  B.  F.  Winchester,  Commissary  c^  Subsistence  United  States  Yolunteeri^ 
to  take  effect  Aprils,  1865. 

Captain  Bobert  T.  Dunham,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  United  States  Volun- 
teers, to  date  May  11,  1865,  for  not  returning  to  his  proper  command  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  leave  of  absouce  granted  by  his  Commanding  QeneraL 

Hospital  Chaplain  Charles  M.  Blake,  to  date  May  10,  1865. 

First  Lieutenant  Edward  L.  Appleton,  Ist  United  States  Artillery,  to  date  May 
10,  1865,  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  desertion. 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  May  20,  1865. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Moses  C.  Brown,  154th  Illinois  Volunteers,  to  date  May, 
1865,  for  fraud  upon  the  Government,  in  having  himsc^  mustered  into  service 
twice,  and  credited  to  different  localities. 

Captain  George  W.  Carpenter,  Assistant  Quartermaster  United  States  Vohm- 
teers,  to  date  May  12,  1865. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Sullivan,  Bd  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  to  date  May  17, 
1865,  having  be^  previously  dismissed  the  service  as  Assistant  Surgeon  of  Volun- 
teers, for  dninkenness  and  neglect  of  duty ;  the  disability  resulting  from  said  dis- 
missal never  having  been  removed,  and  charges  of  a  similar  nature  now  standing 
against  him. 

The  foUowing  officers,  to  date  April  24^  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Absence  mthout  Uave, 

First  Lieutenant  George  Templeton,  50th  New  York  Engineers. 

Major  John  B.  Harris,  26th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Boles,  28th  Michigan  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  A.  Wilson,  25th  New  York  Cavahy,  to  date  May  17,  1865,  for 
fraud  on  the  Government,  in  adding  to  an  order  for  transportation  the  words  "  and 
one  servant." 

Second  D'eutenant  W.  A.  C.  Ryan,  192d  New  York  Volunteers,  to  date  April  24^ 
1865,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman  in  selling  a  man,  enlisted 
by  him,  for  a  substitute,  having  been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  make  satis- 
fiibctory  defence  before  the  Commission. 

For  the  Week  ending  May  27,  1865. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  May  1,  1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  make  satisfactory  defence  before  the  Com* 
mission: — 

Majcn*  Benjamin  Van  Baden  2d  New  York  Artillery. 

Fu^t  Lieutenant  Dennis  Shea,  2d  New  York  Artillery. 

Second  Lieutenant  George  W.  Tysen,  2d  New  York  Artillery. 

The  foUowing  officers^  to  date  May  1, 1865,  for  absence  without  leave,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commis8i<Mi : — 

Osptain  Edward  Hanlon,  2d  New  York  Artillery. 

First  lieutenant  H.  A.  Fuller,  30th  MassachusettsVolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Wm.  T.  Spencer,  7th  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

Captam  Orlo  Teed,  18th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  May  25,  1865,  for  violation  of 
ixders  in  going  outside  of  the  lines  without  authority,  and  tat  fUmishing  whiskey 
to  enlisted  men  wfaOe  under  arrest 

DismissalB  Bevoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issued  in  the  (bBowing  oases  have  been  ra- 
Toked:— > 
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Major  N.  F.  Williamson,  2d  Louisiana  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorablj  dis- 
charged, to  date  November  15,  1-864. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Pratt,  14th  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  to  date  November  29,  1S64. 

First  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Diflfenbacher,  Quartermaster  2d  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  ho 
has  been  honorably  discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Second  Lieutenant  James  B.  Hutchinson,  2d  West  Yirginia  Volunteers,  and 
he  has  been  honorably  discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

Captain  Frederick  Memmert,  6th  Maryland  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged,  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

Captain  Martin  H.  McChesney,  2d  New  York  Mounted  Rifles,  and  he  has  been 
honorably  discharged,  to  date  March  13,  1865. 

Bestored  to  Oommission. 

The  following- named  officers,  heretofore  dismissed,  have  been  restored  with 
pay,  from  the  date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the 
vacancies  have  not  been  tilled  by  the  (Jovomora  of  their  respective  States : — 

Colonel  C.  D.  Murray,  89th  Indiana  Volunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Willard  W.  Hubbell,  15th  Michigan  Volunteers. 

Captain  Joseph  B.  Swain,  15th  Kansas  Cavalry. 

Captain  James  T.  Stephens,  146th  Illinois  Volunteers. 

Surgeon  George  J.  Potts,  23d  United  States  Colored  Troops. 

Surgeon  E.  Hutchinson,  137th  New  York  Volunteers. 

Captain  George  J.  P.  Wood,  Ist  Maryland  Potomac  Home  Brigade  Cavalry. 
First  Lieutenant  Maximilian  Rosenburg.  54th  N/^w  York  Volunteers. 

Captain  James  R.  Harrover,  2d  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  with  pay  fh)m 
the  date  at  which  he  rejoins  his  regiment  for  duty,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not 
been  filled ;  evidence  of  the  fact  to  be  obtained  from  the  proper  authorities. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  K  Hewitt,  A<]yutant  13th  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 

Dishonorable  Discharge  Bevoked. 

The  order,  heretofore  issued,  dishonorably  discharging  Captain  John  P.  King, 
6th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  is  revoked,  and  he  has  been  honorably  discharged,  to 
date  June  4, 1864. 

Exempt  from  Dismissal. 

War  Department,  J 

Adjutant-General*S  Oppicb,  V 
Washington,  May  29,  1865.  ) 
First  Lieutenant  Sebastian  S.  McFaden,  Quartermaster  8th  Tennessee  Volun- 
teer^,  charged  with  offences,  and  heretofore  published,  is  exempt  from  being  dis- 
missed the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  Military  Commission  instituted 
by  Special  Orders,  No.  53,  aeries  of  1863,  from  the  War  Department,  having  re- 
ported that  satisfactory  defence  has  been  made  in  his  case. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Aasiatant  AdjfUarU-Gtneral, 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  his  Begiment. 

Captain  James  C.  Wilson,  13th  Indiana  Cavalry,  to  date  December  31,  1864,  he 
having  been  absent  fh>m  his  command,  and  under  serious  charges,  since  that  date. 

Captain  John  C.  Garland,  3d  North  Carolina  Volunteers,  to  date  April  8, 1865,  he 
having  been  absent  from  his  command,  without  leave,  since  that  date. 


The  illness  of  our  correspondent  has  delayed  the  Nayal  Ofpiotal  Ihtblu- 
GBNca  too  long  f  ^r  insertion  in  the  present  number.  In  our  next  issue  we  will 
fumidi  a  double  portion. 
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MIUTARY  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

BT  TIIB  SDITOB. 

For  fonr  years  past^  the  staple  of  almost  all  our  periodical 
literature  has  been  military.  The  daily  papers  have  been  read 
with  eagerness  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  from  the  seats 
of  war,  and  the  skilful  commentaries  upon  it.  Special  journals 
have  been  established,  devoted  entirely  to  war  matters,  and 
have  been  largely  circulated  through  the  Army  and  the 
country,  some  of  which  are  now  beinff  discontinued.  With- 
out remarking  upon  others,  and  instituting  invidious  com- 
parisons, we  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  own  readers  with 
regard  to  the  design  and  prospects  of  this  Magazine,  now  that 
the  war  is  officially  declared  to  be  over. 

When  it  was  first  established,  it  was  indeed  to  meet  a  want 
long  felt ;  but  we  were  well  aware  that  during  actual  hostilities 
it  would  not  reach  thousands  of  officers  who  were  shut  off  from 
post-offices  and  paymasters,  and  that  it  could  not  be  made,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  repository  of  their  experience.  The  daily 
news  was  of  chief  interest ;  and  we  could  only  hope  that,  by 
careful  editorial  comments  upon  the  events  as  they  transpired, 
we  might  give  a  digest  of  the  matter,  and  lay  up,  in  philosophi- 
cal summaries,  materials  for  history. 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  valuable  period  in  the  life  of  the  ^^  Seb- 

B&twed  toeordlng  to  Act  of  Congreas,  In  the  jemr  1866),  br  O  B.  Biohabmoh,  in  the  Olerk'i 
Offloe  of  the  District  Coort  for  the  Soathem  District  of  Stw  York. 

Vol  rv.— 1 
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viOB  Maoaziks."  OfScers  who  have  been  heretofore  engaged 
in  fighting,  will  now  have  leisure  to  read,  and  will  find  in 
our  back  volumes  and  current  series  accounts  of  campaigns 
and  battles  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Many  who 
have  been  too  busy  to  write  are  now  invited  to  present, 
through  our  pages,  details  of  their  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, the  correction  of  unanswered  errors,  and  justice  to 
the  separate  organizations  whose  deeds  have  thus  far  been 
absorbed  in  the  ^neral  reports.  The  doings  of  brigades, 
regiments,  compames,  and  instances  of  individual  valor,  are 
now  particularly  in  order. 

To  this  end  we  call  upon  all  our  gallant  men  in  the  Army, 
from  generals  to  privates^  and  in  the  Navy,  from  admiraU  to 
seamen^  to  send  us  their  quota  of  historical  material,  inclu- 
ding descriptions  of  battles  and  conflicts,  incidents  of  personal 
experience ;  in  short,  every  kind  of  matter,  from  the  most 
scientific  treatises  to  the  slightest  anecdotes  of  the  war. 

We  repeat,  that  this  Maglizine  is  designed  as  the  organ, 
official  and  unofiicial,  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  that  now, 
when  the  vast  floating  material  is  to  be  compacted  and  con- 
solidated, we  look  to  them  to  ^ive  it  its  chief  value.  It 
may  have  happened  in  the  past  that  we  have  unconsciously 
— ^but  never  intentionally — done  injustice,  or  failed  to  do  jus- 
tice, in  what  we  have  written  or  published.  Now  is  the  time 
when  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  Many  important 
matters  mav  have  escaped  our  search;  we  respectfully  urge 
that  they  shall  now  be  brought  to  our  notice.  Let  the  ar- 
ticles be  short,  and  to  the  point,  and  in  every  case  courteous, 
and  we  shall  gladly  give  them  immediate  insertion.  With 
every  article  let  us  have  a  responsible  name.  We  are  led  to 
write  thus,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  many  such 
articles  already,  and  we  wish  to  receive  more — to  open  our 
pages,  in  a  word,  to  our  true  constituency  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Thankful  for  the^lar^  favor  already  bestowed, upQU 
our  Magazine,  we  are  assured  by  our  friends,  that  in   com- 

E arisen  with  all  that  is  past,  our  true  success  is  just  about  to 
egin,  and  that  the  coming  year  will  number  a  large  major- 
ity of  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  among  our  sub- 
scribers, and  call  forth  a  wealth  of  matter  from  thousands  of 
their  best  pens. 
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ELEOTRO-BALLISTIO  CHRONOSCOPES. 

**I1  aeraiti  dtover  qa'ons'oocopAt  d*iin  noyenfiicfle  et  exact  de  calculer  Uvitetae 
initiide."— Louis  NIpouov  Bwapaxtm. 

Th«  want  expressed  in  the  above  quotation  from  the  "  Manuel 
d'Artillerie"  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who,  to  the  high  quali- 
ties of  a  great  sovereign  and  skilfal  general,  adds  the  unnsual 
accomplishment  of  an  able  and  experienced  artillerist,  is  one 
that  has  long  been  felt  by  artillerists.  The  ballistic  pendulum, 
first  proposed  and  used  by  Eobins  and  improved  by  Hutton, 
and  the  gun-pendulum  of  Count  Rnmford,  were  at  this  time, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  only  reliable  instru- 
ments for  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles.  The 
information  obtained  by  these  means  has  been  of  great  value  in 
solving  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  in  artiUery  and  gun- 
nery. For  the  last  thirty  years  these  instruments  have  under- 
gone no  modification  or  improvements,  and  besides  being  ex- 
pensive to  establish  and  dimcult  and  troublesome  to  adapt  to 
the  varied  wants  of  the  service,  there  are  many  points  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  fiight  of  projectiles,  to  the  determination 
of  which  they  are  not  applicable :  for  instance,  the  velocitjr  of 
projectiles  fired  at  high  angles,  as  mortar-shells ;  the  terminal 
velocity  of  shot,  of  more  psuticular  importance  in  the  case  of 
shrapnel  shells ;  and  the  velocity  of  a  ball  at  two  or  more  points 
of  its  trajectory — data  for  the  solution  of  that  nice  question 
in  ballistics,  the  influence  of  the  air  in  impeding  the  motion 
of  projectiles. 

Not  long  after  the  subtle  fluid,  which  was  always  looked 
upon  only  with  feelings  of  awe  and  dread,  had  been  tamed 
by  man,  and  the  means  discovered  whereby  it  could  be  made 
the  quick  messenger  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  making  its  true  obedience  and  lightning  speed 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  artillerist,  hj  recording  for  him 
the  rate  of  travel  of  the  cannon-ball  at  different  parts  of  its 
course. 

To  Wheatstone  is  the  credit  due  of  publishing  first,  in  1840, 
•a  description  of  an  electro-chronoscope  for  determining  the  ini- 
tial velocity  of  projectiles.  According  to  this  description,  his 
instrument  was  to  consist  of  a  system  of  clock-work,  which  was 
put  in  motion  or  was  stopped  according  as  an  electro-magnet 
attracted  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  released  it  when  the  current 
passing  through  the  helix  of  the  magnet  was  broken.  The  time 
of  fii^t  of  me  ball  was  measur^  by  the  length  of  the  arc 

S«sed  over  by  the  index-hand.    The  tai^  was  so  arranged, 
at  the  least  motion  given  to  it  by  the  bful  striking  it  rdeased 
a  smill  metal  spring,  and  estabUsned  a  permanent  oontact  be* 
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tween  the  spring  and  another  piece  of  metal  on  the  target-frame, 
again  completing  the  circuit.  One  pole  of  a  small  battery  was 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  helix  or  the  electro-magnet ;  from 
the  other  pole  were  led  two  wires,  one  of  them  to  the  target  and 
the  other  to  a  wire  paaaing  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
To  the  other  end  of  the  helix  of  the  electro-magnet  were  attached 
two  wires,  one  of  which  was  connected  with  the  spring  at  the 
target,  and  the  second  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  wire  passing 
in  tront  of  the  gun.  An  unbroken  circuit  was  thus  formed,  the 
wire  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  being  in  it.  When  the 
gun  was  fired  the  ball  severed  this  wire  and  broke  the  circuit, 
which  was  re-established  by  the  ball  striking  the  target.  The 
time  between  the  breaking  of  the  circuit  and  its  being  re-formed 
corresponded  to  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  and  was  indicated 
by  the  index-hand.  This  first  conception  of  an  electro-ballistic 
chronoscope,  imperfect,  of  course,  as  it  was,  and  bearing  as  little 
resemblance  to  the  perfected  instrument  as  the  germ  usually 
does  to  the  full-developed  flower,  soon  gave  place  to  others,  one 
of  which  was  furnished  bv  Wheatstone,  in  1843,  to  Captain 
Konstantinofl^  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Guard  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  under  his  direction  was  put  in  operation. 

In  this  country  the  moueer  in  this  field  of  invention  was  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  thlen  of  rrinceton  College,  now  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  whose  elaborate  investigations  of 
the  phenomena  of  electrical  induction  have  given  him  so  wide- 
spread a  reputation,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  first  pro- 
posing the  use  of  the  spark  of  an  induced  current  of  electricity 
to  record  the  passage  ot  the  ball  through  a  series  of  wire  targets, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  different  velocities  of  the 
projectile — a  long  stride  in  advance  of  all  others  in  this  branch 
of  invention.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  importance 
of  a  more  convenient  and  accurate  means  than  was  then  known 
of  determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles^  by  Commodore  Stock- 
ton ;  and  as  he  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments  on  electro-dynamic  induction,  and  in  developing 
the  principle  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kuhmkortf  coil,  and 
having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  spark  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
leave  on  prepared  paper  a  distinctly-  visible  mark,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  use  in  the  construction  of  bis  apparatus  this  new  princi-« 
pie,  which  is  now  adopted  in  all  of  the  best  instruments  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Hay,  1843,  is  found  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  instrument  proposed  by  Professor  Henry.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  metallic  cylinder  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis  with  a 
uniform  motion  communicated  by  a  system  of  clock-work ;  two 
or  more  target  screens  made  of  wires  so  placed  that  the  ball  int 
its  flight  would  break  in  succession  the  wires  of  the  targets, 
and  interrupt  the  currents  ot  electricitv  passing  through  them. 
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^  A  part  of  the  long  wire  which  leads  to  the  screen  is  colled 
arontid  a  bundle  of  soft  iron-wire;  and  over  this  is  coiled 
another  lon^  wire  so  as  to  produce  an  intense  secondary  current, 
on  the  principle  of  the  common  coil-machine.  One  extremity 
of  the  secondary  circuit  is  connected  with  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  otner  is  made  to  terminate  almost  in  contact  with 
the  revolving  surface,  which  in  this  modification  of  the  instru- 
ment is  surroundwi  oy'a  ruled  or  ffraduated  paper.  It  is  obvi* 
ous  that  the  secondary  current^  which  is  induced  bv  the  inter* 
ruption  of  the  primarv  circuit,  will  pierce  or  mark  the  paper 
band  M  the  moment  ot  the  screen  bemg  broken.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  effecting  such  a  current  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
mark  the  paper,  since  Professor  Henry,  in  some  of  his  experi- 
ments on  inauction,  has  developed  one  which  gave  a  spark  be- 
tween a  point  and  a  surface  of  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length*  The  terminal  points  of  the  wires  from  the  two  jscreen« 
may  be  placed  very  near  each  other  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane ;  if,  then,  the  cylinder  revolving  horizontally  has  at  the 
same  time  a  slow  ascending  motion,  the  relative j>osition  of  the  dots 
on  the  paper  will  give  the  number  of  whole  turns  and  parts  of  a 
turn  made  by  the  cylinder  while  the  ball  was  passing  between 
the  two  screens.  In  the  same  way  the  terminal  points  of  wires 
from  a  number  of  different  pairs  of  screens  may  be  made  to  im- 
press their  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  same  cylinder,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  ball  at  the  different  points  of  its  path  may  in 
this  way  be  determined  by  a  single  experiment." 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  about  the  construction  of  the 
clock-work  machinery,  the  expense  of  which  Professor  Henry 
expected  would  be  borne  by  the  Government,  this  invention, 
blocked  out  in  its  essential  parts  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
has  been  permitted  to  slumber  until  its  details,  beautifully  elab* 
orated,  have  been  filled  in,  and  the  instrument,  successfully  set 
up  in  France,  it  has  at  length  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  workman  in  this  country  for  execution — not  the  only 
instance  in  which  an  American  conception  has  failed  to  be 
developed  till,  taken  up  abroad,  it  has  received  the  stamp  of  for- 
eign approval  and  paternity. 

The  name  most  closely  identified  with  the  subject  of  elee- 
tro-ballistic  instruments  is  that  of  Captain  Navez,  of  the  B^ 
gian  Artillery.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  construct  and  put  into  practical  operation  a  chronosoope 
which  has  given  good  results,  and  is  now  extensively  used  in 
several  different  countries.  It  was  first  used  in  1849,  at  Brasfr* 
chaet,  since  which  time  it  has  undergone  some  modifications  and 
improvements.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  separate  and  dii* 
tinct  parts  :-^ 

1st.  The  pendulum,  with  its  stand  and  magnet. 
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2d.  The  conjanotor^  used,  as  its  aame  indicates,  to  join  or 
eomplete  a  circuit. 

8d.  The  disjonctor,  bj  which  the  two  circuits  are  broken 
simultaneously. 

The  pendulum  is  mounted  with  great  delicacy  on  a  vertical 
brass  plate,  which  is  firmly  secured  to  a  wooden  stand  provided 
with  levels  and  thumb-screws  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
plate  in  a  vertical  position.  On  the  bronze  axle  of  the  pendu- 
lum is  nicely  fitted  a  circular  iron  disk,  to  which  is  securely  at- 
tached an  index,  so  that  when  the  pendulum  oscillates  the  in- 
dex moves  with  it  by  the  gentle  friction  on  the  axle,  but  the  in- 
dex may  be  arrested  in  its  motion  without  any  violent  shock  to 
the  pendulum.  The  friction  of  this  disk  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  bv  means  of  a  screw  for  that  purpose.  An  electro- 
magnet is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the  graduated  arc  and 
projects  through  the  vertical  brass  plate,  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in  the  edge  of  the  pendulum  when 
the  latter  is  raised.  A  circular  opening  is  maae  in  tJiis  plate, 
at  the  centre  of  the  graduated  arc  behind  the  iron  disk,  and 
the  two  poles  of  a  strong  horse-shoe  magnet  are  brought  close 
to  the  back  of  the  disk ;  press-screws  are  provided  for  making 
the  connection  with  the  electro-magnets. 

The  conjunctor  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  supported 
against  two  upright  columns^  upon  which  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  secured  by  press-screws.  Directlv 
under  the  magnet  is  an  iron  cup  containing  mercury.  A 
steel  spring  is  made  fast  at  one  end  by  a  screw ;  and  the  other, 
provided  with  an  iron  point  projecting  downwards,  is  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  mercury  in  the  cup.  A  small  weight  armed 
with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  at  its  upper  extremity  is  held  up  by 
the  electro-magnet  when  the  circuit  is  unbroken. 

The  disjunctor  is  a  simple  arrangement  for  breaking  simul- 
taneously the  two  currents  which  excite  the  magnets  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  conjunctor,  by  touching  a  trigger  arranged  for  this 
purpose. 

Two  targets  are  placed  about  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and 
fine  copper  wire  is  stretched  acr6ss  them,  so  that  a  ball  cannot 
pass  through  them  without  breaking  the  wire.  The  targets  are 
connected  with  the  instrument  by  copper  conductors. 

Two  galvanic  batteries  are  required  for  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument. The  current  from  the  first  passes  along  the  con- 
ductor to  the  first  target,  through  it,  back  to  the  disjunctor, 
and  to  the  'other  pole  of  the  battery.  The  current  from  the 
second  battery  passes  along  the  conductor  to  the  second  target, 
thence  to  the  disjunctor  and  conjunctor,*  and  to  the  other  pole. 
A  third  current  is  led  from  the  first  battery  to  the  coniunctor, 
thence  to  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  back  to  the  opposite  pole. 

The  instrument  is  used  in  the  following  manner :  The  con- 
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section  is  made  as  above  described,  and  the  trigger  of  the 
disjunctor  is  set.  This  establishes  the  carreDts^  one  and 
two.  The  pendnlam  is  raised  till  it  touel^s  the  electro-mag- 
net, which  now  holds  it  np.  The  small  weight  is  raised  against 
the  magnet  of  the  conjnnctor,  and  is  likewise  kept  sus- 
pended. The  trigger  of  the  diganctor  is  then  pressed,  the 
currents  one  and  two  are  broken  simultaneously,  the  pendu- 
lum and  weight  commence  falling  together;  when  the  latter 
strikes  the  steel  spring  and  presses  its  point  into  the  mercurj, 
the  current  passing  through  the  coniunctor  is  completed.  The 
horse-shoe  mamet  attracts  the  soit  iron  disk,  the  index  is 
clamped,  and  me  angle  indicated  is  to  be  recorded.  The  dis- 
junctor is  again  set,  the  weight  is  raised  in  contact  with  the 
magnet  of  the  conjunctor ;  the  pendulum  is  brought  up  against 
its  magnet,  and  the  signal  to  fire  is  ^ven.  The  ball  cuts  the 
wire  of  the  two  targets  in  succession,  and  the  index  is  found  to 
mark  a  greater  angle  than  before,  depending  upon  the  velocitj' 
of  the  ball  and  the  distance  between  the  two  targets.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  angles  thus  obtained  will  correspond 
to  the  time  it  took  the  projectile  to  pass  orer  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  targets,  and  can  be  readily  calculated,  knowing 
the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  which  is  de- 
termined by  actualtriaL 

Captain  Kavez's  instrument  figured  at  the  Exposition  Uni- 
Terselle  in  1855,  and  the  following  year  was  presented  to  the 
French  Commission.  In  May,  1856,  he  reoeiyed  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
recognition  of  the  serviee  done  by  him  to  artillery  ;  and  sinoe 
that  time  he  has  received  from  many  of  the  European  sov* 
ereigns  similar  marks  of  appreciation  of  his  -beautiful  instru- 
ment— badges  which  we  in  this  country  pretend  to  esteem 
lightly,  but  the  fondness  for  which  is  ill  concealed,  and  crops 
out  fre<^uently,  and  at  times  little  expected.  The  want  of  some 
such  stimulus  to  excite  to  deeds  of  bravery  has  be^i  felt  in 
our  army,  and  some  of  our  generals  have  endeavored  to  make 
up  this  deficiency  by  the  presentation  of  medals  of  honor  to  a 
few  of  the  men  who  nave  most  distinguished  themselves.  These 
medals  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  and  highly  prized. 

There  are  several  sources  of  error  inherent  in  the  constme- 
tion  of  Captain  Kavez's  instrument  It  depends  for  its  accu- 
racy upon  the  rriative  strength  of  the  two  batteries  remaining 
the  same  during  the  time  it  takes  to  make  an  observation. 
This  cannot  be  nriied  upon.  It  makes  use  of  that  uncertain 
element  of  an  electro-magnet,  its  losing  its  magnetism  the  in- 
stant the  galvanic  current  is  intercepted.  This  is  varied 
by  many  circumstances,  and  by  no  determined  law.  The 
material  index  has  to  move  a  certain  distance  before  it  is 
damped,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  varies  wiiJi 
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tiie  strength  of  the  deotro-magiiet  The  mercfirj  is  oxidized, 
by  the  transmisBioii  of  the  spark,  fortninff  a  film  of  oxide  of 
less  conducting  power  on  its  surface,  and  tuetirae  of  completing 
the  current  around  the  horse-shoe  magnet  is  thus  varied.  Still, 
by  the  exercise  of  great  care,  this  instrument,  when  skitfiilly 
made,  has  given  satisfactory  resnlte,  and  is,  perhaps,  at  this 
time  more  used  than  any  other,  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applicable  —  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  projectiles 
at  a  single  point  of  the  trajectory  with  a  moderate  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Majors  Hartmann  and  Hoffmann,,  of  the  Prussian  Artillery, 
and  Baron  Qeneral  Wrede,  of  Sweden,  were  early  in  the  field, 
endeavoring  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  question  of 
an  electro-ballistic  chronoscope.  In  1854,  Captain  Siemans,  of 
the  Prussian  Artillery,  made  an  att^npt  to  use  the  sparks  from 
a  Leyden  jar,  and  the  spots  that  the^  leave  on  a  polished  steel 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  determinmg  the  velocity  of  projec- 
tiles. 

In  1859,  Captain,  now  Major  Benton,  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, proposed  his  pendulum.  It  consists  of  two  pendu- 
lums, of  equal  length,  swinging  very  near  each  other  in  paral- 
lel planes,  their  axes  of  suspension  in  the  same  line.  These 
pendulums  are  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  electro- 
magnets on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc,  and 
the  projectile  breaking  the  two  targets  in  succession,  breaks 
also  the  two  currents  passing  through  the  electro-magnets,  and 
the  pendulums  begin  to  oscillate ;  their  point  of  meeting  is 
marked  by  a  projecting  knob  on  one  pendulum  striking  agamst 
a  spring  on  tne  other,  and  leaving  a  mark  on  a  piece  of  paper 
fastened  to  the  graduated  vertical  arc.  Two  batteries  are  used, 
ooe  for  each  pendulum. 

A  disjunctor  is  employed  to  determine  the  zero,  or  the  point 
of  meeting  of  the  two  pendulums,  when  the  two  currents  are 
broken  simultaneously,  as  this  point  varies  according  to  the  rel- 
ative aetion  of  the  two  electro-magnets. 

like  Captain  Navez's  instrument,  this  one  requires  two 
separate  batteries,  the  changing  intensity  of  which  varies  the 
result.  It  also  depends  upon  tne  electro-magnets  losing  their 
magnetism  on  the  breaking  of  the  currents ;  and  the  index  to 
note  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  two  pendulums  is  a  material 
one,  and  has  to  travel  a  certain  distance  before  making;  its 
mark.  The  two  pendulums  striking  each  other,  brings  a  blow 
upon  their  axes,  and  this,  as  has  been  found  by  experience, 
tends  to  derange  the  accurate  working  of  the  instrument.* 

To  detennine  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum,  one  is 
suspended  for  the  time  on  knife-edge  supports,  but  is  changed 
on  to  journals,  and  not  very  small  ones,  when  the  pendulum  is 
to  be  used  for  tlie  determination  of  velocities.    The  time  of 
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ofldnation  is,  therefore,  not  ftconratelj  determined,  and  the 
pendnlam  does  not  indicate  as  great  velocities  as  that  with 
which  the  projectiles  actnallj  move. 

It  may  be  desirable,  to  render  more  intelligible  the  action 
of  the  cnronoscopes  yet  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  few  words 
should  be  said  in  explanation  of  the  Knhmkorff  induction  coil, 
so  called  from  the  improvements  made,  by  M.  Enhmkorff,  of  Paris. 
As  used  for  ballistic  purposes  it  is  composed  essentially  of  a 
bar  of  pure  soft  iron,  around  which  is  wound  a  coil  of  soft,  in- 
sulated copper  wire.  A  second  wire,  much  finer  and  very  much 
longer  than  the  first,  perfectly  insulated,  is  wrapped  around  the 
first  coil,  the  two  coils  being  perfectly  insulated  from  each 
other,  and  the  whole  encased  in  a  thick  gutta-percha  covering. 
The  first  coil  is  called  the  mdiunng  coil ;  the  outer  coil  is  the 
induced  coil,  and  its  extremities  communicate  with  the  press^ 
screws,  for  the  convenience  of  forming  the  desired  connections. 

The  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  by  press- 
screws  to  the  inducing  coil,  and  the  electrical  circuit  thus  formed 
is  the  indfiemff  circuit,  and  the  current  the  ind%tcing  current 
By  turning  a  break  arranged  for  this  purpose,  this  current  is 
closed  or  broken  at  pleasure.  Two  wires  attached  to  the  press^ 
screws  of  the  outer  coil  form  with  it  the  induced  circuity  and 
the  current  which  passes  through  it  and  them  is  the  induced 
current^  which  shows  itself  when  the  inducing  current  is  closed 
or  broken.  The  current  which  is  developed  when  the  inducing 
circuit  is  broken^  is  much  more  energetic  than  that  whidi  is 
exhibited  when  the  circuit  is  closed* 

When  the  poles  of  the  induced  coil  are  brought  close  to 
each  other,  a  spark  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  to  the  other, 
whenever  tne  inducing  circuit  is  broken.  This  spark  is  found 
to  consist  of  two  parts :  an  outer  luminous  atmosphere,  which 
is  affected  b^  a  strong  wind ;  and  an  inner  cylinder  of  fire, 
which  is  not  m  the  least  affected.  It  is  this  latter  part  which 
is  used  as  a  registering  agent  In  the  base  on  which  the  eoil 
rests  there  is  a  condenser,  formed  of  a  lar^e  surface  of  tin-foil 
carefully  insulated ;  it  has  for  its  object  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  induced  current. 

The  properties  oi  the  coil  will  vary  much  accord  ing  to  the  siase 
and  length  of  the  wires  used  in  its  construction.  Mr.  Ritchie^ 
of  Boston,  has  so  improved  the  construction  of  these  coils  as  to 
obtain  sparks  as  much  as  sixteen  inches  in  length*  For  chrono- 
scopes  only  a  very  small  spark  is  required. 

In  1849,  Captain  Martin  de  Brettes,  of  the  French  Artillery, 
published  a  description  of  a  chronoecope,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  use  the  spark  from  a  Buhmkorff  induction  coil.  Oaptain 
Yignotti,  of  the  sam€  service,  was  the  first  to  produce  an  instrur 
ment  constructed  on  this  principle.  It  consists  of  a  short  pen- 
dulum suspended  with  the  greatest  detieacy,  and  held  up  by  an 
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electro-magnet  like  that  of  Captain  Navez.  The  corrento  from 
the  two  batteries  are  condocted  through  the  targets,  thence  to 
two  Euhmkorfi*  coils,  and  the  induced  currents  carried  one  pole 
to  the  pendulum,  and  the  other  to  a  brass  plate  behind  the  ver- 
tical graduated  arc.  The  projectile,  passing  out  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  breaks  a  wire  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  current 
hololng  up  the  pendulum,  which  begins  at  once  to  fall,  the 
breaking  of  the  target  breaks  the  inducing  current  of  the  first 
RuhmkorJBF  coil,  and  a  spark  of  electricity  darts  from  a  pro- 
jecting point  on  the  pendulum  through  a  piece  of  paper  held 
against  the  brass  plate,  which  forms  the  opposite  pole  of  the 
induced  current ;  the  projectile,  in  passing  through  the  second 
tai^t,  breaks  the  inducing  current  of  the  second  Buhmkorff  coil, 
and  sends  a  second  spark  in  the  same  manner  through  the 
paper.  The  time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  being  deter- 
mined, it  can  be  calculated  what  time  elapsed  while  the  projec- 
tile was  passing  over  the  distance  between  the  two  targets,  in- 
dicated by  the  an&;ular  distance  between  the  two  sparks.  The 
paper  is  prepared  chemically,  so  that  the  spark,  in  passing 
through  it,  either  burns  a  black  hole  or  effects  a  chemicid 
change,  and  leaves  a  mark  which  can  be  readily  distinguished. 
Paper  saturated  in  a  solution  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium 
is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  ^he  advantages  of  this  instrument 
over  those  which  preceded  it  are  manifest  The  pendulum  is 
most  delicately  mounted,  and  is  swinging  freelythrough  the  air, 
when  it  notes  the  passage  of  the  projectile.  There  is  no  error 
from  the  electro-magnet  not  losing  its  magnetic  force  instantly. 
No  disjunctor  is  used.  Tjie  instant  at  which  the  projectile 
passes  the  two  targets  is  indicated  by  an  immaterial  index. 
The  objections  to  it  are,  first,  that  the  pendulum,  as  arranged  by 
/Captain  Vignotti,  attains  only  a  slow  velocity  before  the  wires 
of  the  target  are  broken,  and  a  slight  error  in  reading  t^e  angles 
would  mSnQ  a  great  error  in  the  velocity  of  the  shot.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  spark  in  its  passage  does  not  always  travel  the 
shortest  distance  from  the  point  to  the  plate ;  but  when  the  point 
is  made  to  move  very  close  to  the  naper,  this  last  error  is  not, 
under  any  circumstance,  considerable.  The  first  objection  was 
entirely  removed  by  a  simple  improvement  made  to  the  instru- 
ment in  this  country.  The  gun  is  discharged  by  means  of  a 
small  weight  or  drop  falling  on  a  percussion-cap.  This  drop,  in 
its  descent,  breaks  at  any  desired  point  the  current  of  the  electro- 
magnet M'hich  holds  up  the  pendulum,  and  the  time  of  flight  of 
the  projectile  is  then  noted  by  the  pendulum  when  it  is  moving 
most  rapidly,  and  any  error  that  may  be  made  in  reading  on 
the  angle  will  have  the  least  effect  on  the  correctness  of  the 
result.  This  instrument,  thus  arranged  with  a  larse  graduated 
arc,  and  a  pendulum  vibrating  quickly,  with  a  lon^  arm  to 
reach  to  the  graduations  on  me  arc,  has  given  hi^y  satis- 
factory results. 
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Major  Martin  de  Brettes,  of  the  French  Artillery^  and 
professor  in  the  artillery  school  of  the  Imperial  Onard,  has 
recently  proposed,  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  coDstmcted,  a  chro- 
nograph, which  has  given  more  accurate  measurements  of  time 
than  could  possibly  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  iDstruments  already 
mentioned.  It  is  represented  in  the  drawing  below.  It  con- 
sists of  a  registering  apparatus,  using  for  this  purpose  the  spark 
from  a  Ruhmkorff  inductive  coil — an  arrangement  for  breaking 
and  closing  the  galvanic  current  as  the  projectile  breaks  the 
wires  of  the  target — two  galvanic  batteries — the  required  num- 
ber of  targets,  according  to  the  different  observations  to  be  taken. 
A  Bunsen  battery  is  preferred  to  produce  the  inducing  current  of 
the  Euhmkorff  coil,  and  a  Danieb  battery  for  the  current  which 
passes  through  the  different  wire  targets. 

The  registering  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  vertical 
copper  cylinder,  A,  around  which  is  stretched  a  strip  of  pre- 
pared paper.  The  bent  needle,  B,  its  platina  point  turned 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  moves  around  and 
very  near  to  it,  but  not  touching  it  The  needle  receives 
its  motion  from  a  vertical  spindle  in  the  axis  of  the  cyl- 
inder, and  is  turned  bj  a  system  of  clock-work,  constructed 
with  great  accuracy,  with  helicoidal  toothed  wheels,  and  with- 
out escapement,  to  obtain  a  continuous  motion,  which  is  ren- 
dered uniform  by  the  inertia  of  the  revolving  pendulum, 
0.  The  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  moved  very 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  by  a  special  mechanism  placed 
within  it,  and  operated  either  by  hand,  or  automatically,  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnet  acting  on  a  stop,  so  that  the  sparks 
from  the  point  of  the  needle,  instead  of  forming  a  circle  around 
the  cylinaer,  will  be  found  in  a  helix,  and  experiments  can  be 
made  on  the  flight  of  projictiles  lasting  for  thirty  seconds.  The 
cylinder  can  be  tumea  arcmnd  on  its  axis  by  hand,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  observer  in  reading  off  the  results.  The  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  is  graduated  into  a  thousand  equal  parts ; 
and  the  needle,  revolving  around  it  once  in  a  second,  each  of 
the  divisions  will  correspond  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second. 
The  needle  is  insulated  irom  the  (r^linder,  and  each  communi- 
cates with  one  of  the  poles  of  the  Kuhmkorff  coil  by  the  press- 
screws  po  and  j5>/.  T^e  Euhmkorff  coil,  H,  is  connected  with 
the  Bunsen  battery,  P,  through  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
mafi^et,  £. 

ft  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  connections 
are  made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  spark  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  outer  pole  of  the  induced  current  is  con- 
nected with  the  needle,  and  the  inducing  current  enters  so  as 
to  make  this  pole  the  negative  pole,  the  spark  travels  more 
directly,  and  gives  a  better  mark  tnan  when  t  he  positive  poleds 
joined  to  it 
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The  rheotomic  arrangement  consiBts  of  a  series  of  electro- 
magnets with  armatures,  £  £'  £*  £'.  That  marked'  £  closes 
and  breaks,  by  the  motion  of  its  armature,  the  current  pass- 
ing through  the  KuhmkorflF  coil.  Those  marked  £*  E*  E* 
are  used  to  pass  the  current  through  the  different  targets  in 
succession,  so  that  a  single  battery  may  answer  for  all  the  tar- 
gets. The  armature  of  the  electro-magnet  E  is  kept  from  the 
magnet  by  a  slight  spring,  which  is  overcome  by  the  force  of 
the  magnet  when  the  current  is  completed,  and  the  armature 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  stop  g^ :  this  completes  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Bttnsen  battery,  and  a  spark  is  produced  as  often  as 
the  armature  touches  or  is  separated  from  the  stop  ^.  The 
electro-magnets  £'  £'  E'  are  arranged  so  that  their  armatures 
^a  *a  *a  touch  their  stops  ^  ^  ^  when  their  electro-mag- 
nets are  not  excited,  aim  this  contact  is  broken  when  the 
circuit  is  closed. 

The  different  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  connected  as  fol- 
lows :  One  end  of  the  helix  of  the  electro-magnet  E  is  car- 
ried to  the  press-screw^,  where  it  is  joined  to  a  conductor 
running  to  one  pole  of  the  Daniels  battery,  D.  The  other 
end  is  carried  to  the  press-screw,  W,  and  thence  to  the  helix  of 
the  electro-magnet  E\  which  connects  it  with  the  screw  C* 
The  stop  q^  of  the  armature  'a  of  the  electro-magnet  E*  is 
joined  by  two  wires  ^d  *d  to  the  armature  and  to  the  helix  of 
the  electro-magnet  E* ;  the  other  end  of  the  helix  E'  commu- 
nicates with  the  battery  Hirough  the  screw  C".  The  connection 
of  the  electro-mMjnet  E*  with  the  third  E*  is  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  stop  j*  of  the  last  electro-magnet  E* 
connects  dir«5tly  with  the  battery  through  the  screw  C  . 

A  single  Daniels  battery  is  thus  sufficient,  no  matter  how 
many  targets  are  used ;  for,  the  instant  that  the  proiectile 
breaks  the  wire  of  one  target,  the  arrangement  of  the  electro- 
magnets is  such  as  to  complete  the  circuit  through  the  next, 
and  so  on  in  succession  to  £he  last.  A  strip  of  paper  steeped  in 
a  solution  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  for  several  hours, 
and  dried,  is  stretched  smoothly  on  the  cylinder  A,  which  has 
a  slit  to  receive  one  end  of  the  paper  for  this  purpose.  The 
pendulum  is  started,  and  in  a  few  moments  takes  up  a  uniform 
motion.  The  connections  of  the  batteries  are  made  as  indicated 
in  the  figure.  The  current  of  the  Daniels  battery  excites  the 
magnet  £,  which,  attracting  its  armature,  a,  brings  it  in  contact 
wim  ihe  stop  2,  and  thus  closes  the  circuit  of  the  Bunsen  bat- 
tery. It  also  renders  the  electro-magnet  E*  active,  which, 
attracting  its  armature,  breaks  the  connection  with  the  second 
target  at  ^.  The  circuits  through  the  targets  Kos.  3  and  4 
passing  through  this  stop  will  be  oroken  necessarily,  and  there 
will  be  only  two  circuits  closed,  the  inducing  circuit  and  that 
through  the  first  target 
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When  tho  gnu  is  fired,  the  projectile  breaks  a  wire  of  the  first 
target  and  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  electro- 
magnets E  and  E*  lose  the  power  of  attracting  their  armatnres, 
the  inducing  current  is  broken,  and  a  spark  passes  from  the 
point  of  the  needle  to  the  cylinder,  ^d  m  its  passage  through 
the  paper  leaves  a  black  spot  which  indicates  the  position  of  me 
needle  at  that  instant  The  electro-ma^et  E'  having  lost  the 
power  of  attracting  its  armature,  it  isl)rought  in  contact  with 
the  stop  y*,  thereby  closing  the  circuit  of  the  second  tamet.  The 
circuit  embraces  the  hebces  of  the  electro-magnets  E*  and  E, 
which  are  thus  made  active.  £?  attracting  its  armature,  breaks 
the  connection  with  the  third  target,  and  E  closes  the  current 
through  the  Bnhmkorff  coil.  When  the  ball  breaks  the  second 
target,  the  electro-ma^ets  E  and  E'  cease  to  attract  their  arma- 
tures, a  second  spark  leaves  its  trace  on  the  paper  on  the  cyKn- 
der,  and  the  circuit  through  E*  being  completed,  E  again 
becomes  active,  and  the  inducing  ctirrent  is  closed  ready  for  the 
ball  when  it  reaches  the  third  target:  in  like  manner  are  the 
currents  completed  till  all  the  tar^ts  are  broken.  The  time 
which  elapses  during  the  passage  or  the  ball  between  any  two 
targets  is  given  by  me  angular  distance  between  the  two  corre- 
sponding spots  on  the  paper,  and  can  be  read  off  to  thousandths 
and  ten  thousandths  of  a  second. 

The  time  of  a  single  revolution  of  the  needle  is  determined 
by  placing  in  the  circuit  of  the  Daniels  battery  a  pendulum 
beating  sesonds,  and  so  arranged  as  to  break  the  circuit  at  each 
oscillation.  Each  beat  of  the  pendulum  will  be  thus  recorded 
on  the  paper  by  a  spot,  and  if  tne  spark  passes  through  at  the 
same  6pot  each  time,  the  needle  will  of  course  make  a  revolu- 
tion in  exactly  one  second.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
oft-repeated  trials  and  by  varying  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
which  has  a  screw  under  the  bulb  intended  for  the  purpose. 

The  mean  time  of  a  revolution  may  be  determined  with  as 
great  accuracy  as  desired  by  counting  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  in  ^  given  time,  as  determined  hy  an  accurate  stop-watch. 
The  uniformity  of  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  verified  by  plating 
in  the  circuit  of  the  Daniels  battery  the  pendulum  of  an  astro- 
nomical clock.  The  isochronal  oscillations  of  the  pendulum 
will  be  recorded  on  the  paper,  from  which  it  can  be  readily  seen 
whether  the  motion  of  the  needle  is  uniform.  Actual  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  this  is  attained  by  this  instrument.  The 
targets  have  been  put  as  close  together  as  fifteen  feet.  The  in- 
strument just  described  was  purchased  by  the  French  Artillery 
committee  for  the  purpose  oi  making  experiments  on  the  flight 
of  projectiles. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  another  chronoscope,  the 
most  beautiful  and  ingenious  in  design  of  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  one  which  gives  results  of  most  wonderful  acca« 
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racy :  I  refer  to  that  of  Captain  Schnltz,  of  the  French  Artillery. 
It  is  peculiar  in  its  construction,  there  being  two  points  in  which 
it  differs  materially  from  all  others.  To  measure  the  minute 
fractions  of  a  second  of  time  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which 
ballistic  chronoscopes  are  required,  instead  of  using  a  pendulum 
making  at  most  not  more  than  three  oscillations  in  a  second, 
Captain  Schultz  has  selected  for  this  purpose  a  tuning-fork, 
which  makes  about  five  hundred  vibrations  in  a  second  ;  and  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  sources  of  error,  Captain  Schultz 
rejects  all  intervening  rheotoraic  arrangements  which  may  cause 
in  the  rupture  of  the  inducing  current  delays,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  exact  idea,  and  constructs  the  targets  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  rupture  of  one  shall  complete  the  circuit 
throagh  the  next,  so  that  there  shall  be  required  only  a  single 
battery  and  one  Buhmkorff  coil  for  all  the  tar^ts  to  make  as 
many  observations  as  may  be  desired  on  the  flight  of  the  same 
projectile.  The  accuracv  of  this  instrument  in  no  way  depends 
upon  a  uniform  motion  being  communicated  to  a  revolving  cyl- 
inder, as  in  that  just  described,  but  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  same  tuning-fork  are  isochronal.  This  is  the 
case,  to  a  very  close  approximation,  when  the  length  of  the 
vibrations  vary  only  within  moderate  limits,  and  is  strictly 
correct  when  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  remains  constant. 

The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  registering  apparatus  in 
which  the  spark  from  a  Buhmkorn  coil  is  used :  the  tuning-fork 
and  electro-magnet  for  making  it  vibrate,  including  the  inter- 
rupter; two  batteries;  and  the  required  number  of  targets, 
which  are  of  a  special  construction. 

.The  registering  apparatus  consists  of  a  silver-plated  brass  cyl- 
inder, Aj  on  a  horizontal  axis,  JT,  which  is  turned  by  a  system 
of  clock-work  put  in  motion,  by  a  weight  acting  on  the  wheel,  TT/ 
the  motion  is  r^ulated  by  the  fan,  JF,  The  cylinder,  besides 
having  a  motion  of  rotation,  has  also  one  of  translation  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  by  means  of  the  screw,  ^,  beneath  the  cyl- 
inder, which  is  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  by  a  lever,  A.  By 
loosingthe  thumb-screw, «,  the  clock-woi^  is  disengaged  irom  the 
shaft,  JT,  and  the  cylinder  may  be  turned  by  hand  by  the  wheel,  T. 
A  stop-lever,  Z,  commands  the  movement  of  the  clock-work* 
The  cylinder,  -4,  is  covered  with  a  uniform  light  coat  of  lamp- 
black from  a  smoking  lamp.  The  tuning-fork,  IT,  is  fastened  to 
the  frame  between  the  electro-magnets  ^,  JE\  which,  acting  on 
two  armatures  fixed  to  the  two  branches  of  the  fork,  cause  it  to 
vibrate.  The  left  branch  has  a  quill  pen  fasten^  to  it  by  a 
screw,  and  a  small  eccentric  serves  to  regulate  the  contact  with 
the  cylinder^  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine  trace  in  the  lampblacki 
The  tuning-fork  is  gild^ed  to  prevent  oxidation. 

The  interrupter,  represented  on  p.  Ill,  consists  of  a  steel 
^>ring,  Oy  with  a  platina  point,  by  projecting  down  into  a 
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cup  containing  mercury.  Two  electro-magneta,  E^  are  placed 
over  and  near  a  piece  of  soft  iron  screwed  on  top  of  the 
spring.  Two  small  movable  weights,  «,  *',  are  placed  on 
the  spring  to  regulate  ♦its  vibrations.  The  interrupter  is 
placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  which  excites  the  electro- 
magnets E  and  E'  of  the  tuning-fork,  by  joining  the  conduc- 
tors to  the  press  screws,  J  J*.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  by 
turning  the  lever,  ^,  the  electro-ma^ets  EEoi  the  interrupter 
raise  the  spring,  a^  so  that  the  platina  point  does  not  touch  the 
mercury :  this  breaks  the  current,  ana  the  spring,  released  by 
the  electro-magnet,  flies  back,  thrusting  the  platina  point  into 
the  mercury,  which  closes  the  circuit  and  again  renders  the 
electro-magnet  active :  the  operation  of  closing  and  breaking  the 
circuit  is  thus  continued  in  quick  succession,,  depending  upon  the 
vibrations  of  the  steel  spring.  By  varying  the  position  of  the 
weights  «,  w',  the  spring  is  made  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the 
tuning-fork :  and  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are  kept  of  the 
same  amplitude  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnets  E  E'. 
The  cup,  (7,  is  supported  on  a  stem  screwed  into  the  stand :  by 
turning  the  cup  to  the  right  or  left  it  is  lowered  or  raised.  This 
also  varies  the  time  of  the  vibration  of  the  spring.  To  protect 
the  mercury  from  oxidation,  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  little 
alcohol  in  the  cup. 

The  induced  current  from  the  Euhmkorff  coil  is  conducted 
by  insulated  wires,  one  pole  to  the  plated  cylinder  A^  and  the 
other  through  the  wires  S  8,  through  two  glass  tubes,  very  near 
to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  at  Q^  but  not  touching  it.  When 
the  inducing  current  of  the  Euhmkorff  coil  is  broken,  an  in- 
duced spark  flies  from  this  point  of  the  wire  to  the  cylinder,  and 
burning  off  the  lampblack,  leaves  the  silver  surface  exposed, 
which  IS  readily  seen,  and  marks  the  position  of  the  cylinder  at 
the  time  the  spark  occurred.  A  micrometer,  M^  is  used  to  measure 
with  accuracy  the  position  of  the  spot  made  by  the  spark  in  re^ 
erence  to  the  trace  formed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork. 
It  is  readily  detached  from  the  instrument  by  loosening  the 
screw,  JT,  ^ 

There  are  two  batteries  recjuired  for  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment :  one  to  make  the  tuning-fork  vibrate,  and  the  other  to 
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produce  the  sparks.  The  first  coimntinicates  with  the  interrupter 
through  the  break,^,  and  the  second  connects  with  the  pendulum, 
or  the  target,  as  the  lever,  i,  is  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

The  targets,  may  be  of  any  number  desired.  They  are  con- 
structed with  wires  running  across  a  wooden  frame,  so  that 
the  projectile  cannot  pass  through  without  breaking  a  wire,  and 
also  so  arranged,  by  means  of  springs  or  weights,  that  the  rup- 
ture of  any  one  of  the  cross-wires  of  the  t»get  will  complete  the 
circuit  through  the  next  target,  and  thus  to  the  last,  so  that  a 
single  battery  and  one  Kuhmkorffcoil  will  produce  a  spark  when 
each  target  is  brok^i,  no  matter  how  numerous  they  may  be. 

It  is  not  nec^sary  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the  details 
of  the  construction  of  these  targets.  Several  diflferent  ways  of 
efiEecting  the  desired  object  have  been  devised,  and  that  adopted 
in  this  country  is  not  like  the  plan  described  and  used  by  the 
inventor  in  France. 

The  cylinder,  J.,  being  covered  with  a  slight  coat  of  lamp- 
black, and  being  set  in  motion  by  winding  up  the  weight  of  the 
clock-work,  by  me  crank,  Z,  the.  pen  on  me  end  of  the  tuning- 
fork  being  in  a  state  of  rest,  will  describe  a  helix  on  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If  the 
cylinder  be  brought  back  to  its  first  position  and  again  started 
with  the  tuning-fork  vibrating,  the  point  of  the  pen  will  de- 
scribe a  sinuous  line,  perfectly  r^ular,  thus: — 

If,  theuj  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork  be 
^  known,  we  shall  have  traced  on  the  cylinder  a  scale  of 
time  of  exactly  equal  parts,  the  unit  of  which  is  very 
small,  being  the  duration  of  a  single  vibration.  To  use 
this  scale  ot  time  in  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of 
-  projectiles  between  two  targets  placed  at  any  part  of  the 
*  trajectory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  record  by  tne  side  of 
this  scale  of  time  the  precise  instant  when  the  projectile 
passes  through  the  dif^ren  t  targets,  and  this  is  done  as  de- 
^  scribed  before,  by  the  Ruhmkorff  coil.  The  number  of 
entire  vibrations  are  counted,  and  the  fractions  of  vibra- 
tions are  estimated  by  the  eye  in  cases  where  the  greatest  accu- 
racy is  not  required.  The  error  thus  made  will  not  exceed  one 
tvreoty-five  hundredtli  part  of  a  second.  Where  still  greater 
exactness-is  required,  the  micrometer  is  used,  by  which  the  exact 
fraction  of  a  vibration  can  be  accurately  measured 

To  determine  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  odf  the  tuning- 
fork,  a  pendulum,  Hj  beating  hidf  seconds,  is  put  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kuhmkorff  coil,  and  so  arranged  by  means 
of  a  spring,  ^,  that  at  each  double  vibration  it  breaks  the 
inducing  current,  and  this  gives  a  spark  on  the  cylinder. 
By  this  means,  along  the  side  of  the  curve  a  series  of  sparks 
are  made  marking  seconds  of  time,  and  the  number'  and  frac- 
tions of  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  in  a  second  of  time  can 
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\m  really  coonted.  As  the  cylinder  will  revolve  for  thirty  i 
aikb,  if  the  whole  time  be  divided  by  the  number  of  vibrations 
betwe^i  the  extreme  sparks,  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  will 
be  determined  "with  vary  great  accuracy. 

To  determine  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  with  this  instrument^ 
it  is  established  on  a  strong  table  resting  on  a  firm  foundation, 
independent  of  the  buildmg  in  which  it  is  placed ;  the  targets 
are  disposed  at  such  points  w  the  trajectory  as  may  be  desired, 
and  the  connections  with  the  batteries  and  instrument  made» 
The  silver  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  lampblack,  as 
already  described.  On  closing  the  circuit  through  the  inter* 
rupter,  bv  turning  the  lever,  jp,  to  the  position  represented  in 
the  drawing,  if  the  weights  on  uie  interrupter  be  properly  placed, 
the  tuning?ork  will  commence  to  vibrate ;  if  it  do  not  vibrate, 
the  position  of  the  weights  tnost  be  changed. 

Tne  determination  of  the  proper  positions  of  these  weights,  at 
iSrst,  may  require  many  trials  and  some  exercise  of  patience,  as 
is  known  from  expmence  in  putting  up  the  first  instrument  of 
the  kind  in  this  oountrv,  unassisted  by  special  instructions  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  and  tne  weights  being  placed  far  from  their 
correct  positions ;  but  when  these  are  once  determined,  a  few 
turns  of  the  cup  containing  moroury  to  the  right  or  left  will^  suf- 
fice generally  to  start  the  tuning-fork  to  vibrating.  K  the  mark 
left  on  the  cylinder  be  fine,  regular,  and  uniform  in  extent,  turn 
down  the  lever.  A,  raise  the  lever,  2,  and  the  clock-work  will  set 
the  cylinder  in  motion,  and  thegan  may  be  fired.  The  projectile 
brei^ng  the  tai^ets  in  succession,  the  exact  time  of  each  rupture 
will  be  recordedlw  the  sparks  on  the  cylinder,  in  units  of  a  sin* 
gle  vibration  of  tae  tumng-fork,  and  can  be  readily  reda<^  to 
seconds  and  fractions  of  a  second.  As  many  as  fifteen  observa- 
tions may  be  made  before  the  lampblack  on  the  cylinder  wilj, 
require  to  be  renewed,  which  is  readily  (>>ne. 

The  accuracy  with  which  this  instrument  notes  the  veloci- 
ty of  projectiles  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  wit> 
nesses  it  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  inventor 
says  he  has  measured,  with  a  very  close  approximation,  a 
portion  of  time  the  total  duration  of  which  cud  not  exceed 
the  one  five  thousandth  part  of  a  second,  and  that  he  has 
measured  the  time  required  for  a  ball  to  pass  through  dif* 
ferent  lengths  of  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  determining  its  veloci* 
ty  at  the  di£ferent  points.  The  writer  had  just  completed 
ms  preparations  to  repeat  this  experiment  when  the  order 
directing  a  change  in  nis  station  prevented  him  from  pursu* 
in^  furtiier  this  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  That  his 
trials  would  have  jH'oved  highly  satisfactory  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  judging  from  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  the 
same  instrument  and  targets  on  the  time  of  fiight  of  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  space  ox  (me  foot — ^two  consecutive  shots  ud» 
Vol.  rv.— 3 
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der  the  same  ciroamstances  giving  0.00090885  and  0.00090599 
respectiveljjr,  for  the  time  it  takes  a  maeket-ball  to  pasa  over  one 
foot  at  a  distance  of  twentjr  feet  from  the  mnxzle  of  the  gnn. 

The  little  liability  of  thia  instrument  to  be  deranged  by  acci- 
dental circamstances  is  greatly  in  its  favor.  There  is  no  uni- 
form motion  to  be  kept  np  in  machinery  which  may  be  inflaenced 
by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  friction,  no  disjunctor  nor  con- 
junctor  to  introduce  elements  of  uncertainty  into  the  results ; 
only  a  single  battery  and  the  same  induction  coil  to  produce  the 
sparks  for  any  number  of  tar^ts  i)laced  at  any  point,  along  the 
trajectory.  In  the  words  of  the  inventor,  ^^d  marohe  hien  ou 
pas  du  tout.^^ 

In  the  construction  of  the  targets  it  must  be  seen  that  the 
springs  do  not  have  to  move  through  too  great  a  distance  before 
they  establish  the  connection  with  the  next  target,  that  the  con- 
nection may  be  made  with  certainty  before  the  projectile  readies 
it.  This  condition  is  easily  fulfilled.  The  inventor  has  placed 
his  targets  only  one  metre,  or  forty  inches  apart ;  in  this  coun* 
try  the  targets,  different  from  those  of  Captain  Schultz,  have 
been  placed  only  tiodve  inches  (wart^  and  the  current  through 
the  next  tar^t  has  been  formed  oefore  the  ball  could  pass  over 
this  short  distance.  To  prevent  confusion  in  the  results  by 
accidental  sparks  from  the  wires  of  a  broken  target  striking 
against  each  other  and  re-establishing  the  current,  brittle  wires 
covered  with  cotton  or  other  non-conducting  substance  should 
be  used. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  provided  itself  lavishly  with 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  for  the  proof  of  powder  and 
for  the  determination  of  the  various  questions  in  ballistics ;  ttnd 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  instrument  answers  admira- 
bly  for  this  purpose,  not  being  liable,  from  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  to  get  out  of  order,  is  readily  understood 
and  worked,  and  always  records  the  results  accurately,  leaving 
BO  doubts  as  to  their  entire  reliability. 

The  want  expressed  in  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  fully  met  and  answered,  and  to  a  degree  of  perfec^ 
tion  little  anticipated  even  by  the  sagacious  and  far-seeing  mind 
which  gave  expression  to  it. 

The  Genius  of  Improvement,  in  directing  the  affairs  of  her 
vast  and,  at  this  time,  busy  domain,  giving  an  impulse  forward 
first  in  this  quarter,  and  now  in  that,  may  safely  leave  this  por- 
tion of  her  field  and  turn  to  others,  with  the  full  a^urance  that 
her  attention  will  not  be  required  in  this  direction  for  some  time 
to  come ;  that  in  causing  this  branch  of  invention  to  keep  pace 
with  others,  of  the  most  of  which  it  is  now  far  in  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  found 
necessarv  to  supersede,  by  a  more  perfect  creation^  the  very 
beautiful  one  just  considered. 
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FROM  CAIRO  TO  THE  DELTA. 

BT  OQLOVSL  J.   O.   WOBOS. 

Ohx  of  the  leading  argumentB  heretofore  adduced  by  foreign 
tonriBte  in  fayor  of  the  Bhine  over  all  American  rivers,  has 
been  the  interest  thrown  aronnd  that  bcantiful  stream  by  its 
historic  associations,  rendering  a  journey  np  the  great  German 
highway  of  so  mnch  greater  interest  than  a  trip  on  the  noble 
Hudson  or  the  mamincent  Mississippi. 

War,  from  which  springs  almost  ail  the  charm  and  romance 
that  appertain  to  the  historic  streams  of  the  Old  World,  has 
laid  its  terrible  hand  upon  the  mighty  Fatlier  of  Waters,  and 
the  rivers  of  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa  can  no  longer 
claim  precedence  on  that  score.  For  a  thousand  miles  from 
Cairo  to  the  Delta,  its  banks  have  become  classic  ground.  Four 
years  of  bloody  battles  and  terrible  sieges — of  thrilling  exploits 
and  romantic  adventures,  have  thrown  around  the  Mississippi  an 
interest  which  no  other  river  in  our  country  can  boast  of.  The 
fame  of  stout  old  Farragut  and  his  heroic  passa^  of  Forts 
Philip  and  Jackson,  and  the  renown  of  Grant  and  his  wonderful 
siege  of  the  "Western  Gibraltar,'*  will  live  forever.  When 
France  forgets  Napoleon — when  England  no  longer  remembers 
the  glory  of  her  Nelson,  then  may  their  countrymen  forget  the 
fame  of  Farragut  and  Grant,  and  not  until  that  time. 

Cairo,  now  so  quiet  and  deserted,  was,  when  we  first  saw  it, 
in  May,  1861,  the  dirtiest,  and,  for  its  size,  the  busiest  place  we 
ever  gazed  upon.  It  was  taken  possession  of  at  the  inception 
of  the  war  by  our  troops,  and  formed  an  admirable  base  of 
operations  on  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
Eivers.  It  was  from  this  ooint  that  Grant  proceeded  to  Pa- 
ducah,  to  Belmont,  to  Fort  Henry,  and  to  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  won  the  first  great  victory  of  the  war,  which  electrified  the 
whole  country.  A  few  hours'  sail  south  from  Cairo  brings  us  to 
Belmont,  where  "  Unconditional  Surrender"  fought  his  maiden 
battle  of  this  war;  and  a  little  lower  down,  on  the  opposite  side, 
is  Columbus,  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  Mississippi  ever 
fortified  by  the  rebels,  and  of  whose  frowning  battlements  we 
heard  so  much. 

We  next  approach  Island  Number  Ten — now  a  negro  cot 
ony — ^the  scene  of  Colonel  BisselFs  gallant  exploit,  and  which 
calls  to  mind  the  names  of  Admiral  Foote  and  General  Pooe. 
J'arther  on  we  pass  New  Madrid,  and  then  approach  Fort  Pil- 
low, where  Forrest  committed  acts  of  atrocity  on  the  negro 
r^ments  which  will  forever  brand  his  name  with  infamv. 
Many  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  shot  down  in 
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cold  blood  after  they  had  surrendered  :  vide  Beport  of  the  Con- 
gressional Oommittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Fort  Pillow 
massacre. 

Here  is  the  Egyptian-named  city  of  Memphis,  the  largest 
place  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  containing  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  very  many  handsome  edifices. 
From  its  hiffh  bluffs,  De  Soto,  the  illustrious  companion  of 
Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  first  gazed  upon  the  turbid 
waters  of  the  Monarch  of  Bi vers,  and  from  the  same  heights  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis  looked  down  upon  the  naval  engage- 
ment—confident of  a  rebel  victory — ^which  occurred  there  on  a 
bright  morning  in  June,  1862.  South  of  the  dty  is  Fort  Pick* 
eriug,  a  formida1)le  earthwork,  nearly  a  mile  in  extent,  com- 
manding both  the  town  and  river,  and  constantly  garrisoned 
during  the  war  by  a  heavv  force.  It  was  to  this  place  that 
Generals  Hurlbut  and  Washbume  ran  en,  dishaHUe  for  shelter^ 
on  the  memorable  morning  that  Forrest's  raiders  dashed  into 
Memphis,  and  so  very  unceremoniously  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  unsuspicious  soldiery  and  citizens,  long  before  breakfast-time. 
We  next  pass  Hel^tia,  a  considerable  town,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Milliken's  Bend  and  Port  Hudson,  our  colored  troops  were  bap- 
tized in  blood,  exhibiting  courage — bo  said  General  Grant — 
^'  unsurpassed  by  anv  white  troops.'' 

The  next  place  of  interest  is  Napoleon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  Biver,  after  which  we  reach  Gaines's  Landing,  whercL 
io  August,  1864,  the  steamer  Em^presi  was  fired  into  by  a  rebel' 
battery ;  nine  killed  and  thirteen  wounded — ^many  mortally. 
This  was  the  last  and  most  severe  disaster  of  the  kind  which 
took  place  during  the  war.  But  a  few  miles  distant  stood 
Greenville,  where  our  boats  were  constantly  fired  upon ;  a  bend 
in  the  river  and  the  proximity  of  the  channel  to  tne  bank,  as 
at  Gaines's  Landing,  favoring  the  rebel  design  of  destroying 
steamers.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1863,  as  a  division  of  the 
Sixteenth  Army  Corps  was  passing,  on  board  of  tran^rts,  dii 
route  for  Vicksburg,  thirteen  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded. 
A  battalion  of  the  15th  Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Major  Wilson, 
was  immediately  landed  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
rebels,  while  the  infantry  d^troyed  the  town,  in  retaliation  for 
the  death  of  their  comrades. 

After  passing  Lake  Providence  and  Milliken's  Bend,  we  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  placid  *'Tazoo,"  the  red  man's  "  Biver  of  Death," 
which  has  now  its  stories  of  the  struggles  and  adventures  of  the 
pale  face,  in  addition  to  its  old  Indianlegends.  It  was  at  Chick- 
asaw Bayou,  on  the  Yazoo,  that  Sherman  was  driven  back  with 
severe  slaughter,  in  his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  en^ny, 
strongly  fortified  on  the  Walnut  Hills.  A  few  miles  from  the 
Tazoo  we  come  to  Young's  Point,  the  place  where  General 
Grant  was  stationed  with  his  army  for  %  long  time,  patiently' 
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{inning  ind  operttiiig  against  tiie  ^  WeBteam  Gibraltar."  At 
a  diort  dktanoe  to  the  south  is  the  famous  canal,  or  cut-off, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected ;  and  here,  at  last,  is  the 
oontamaoioos  stronghold,  which  required  all  Grant's  military 
genius  and  p^nistenCy  to  conquer.  After  what  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  a  high  military  authority  as  **  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable campaigns  and  sieges  on  record,"  the  persevering 
soldier  was  rewarded  for  all  his  toils  and  pains,  and  the  old  flag 
ioated  over  the  rebel  city  again,  on  the  4th  of  July,  18|$3. 
Here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  caves  into  which  the  inhabitants 
crept  to  avoid  our  screaming  shot  and  shell,  during  the  ever- 
memorable  siege ;  and  here  still  remain  the  prodigious  lines  of 
earthworks  which,  with  the  low  hills,  the  cefiles,  and  broken 
ground,  extending  in  all  directions  for  miled,  offering  such  ad- 
mirable facilities  for  defence,  held  us  at  bay  for  forty-seven 
days.  A  beautiful  monument  has  been  erected  to  General 
Grant  in  commemoration  of  the  siege.  The  monument  is  a 
pvramid  twenty  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  fifteen-inch  globe. 
On  the  principal  side  is  a  largeAmerican  eagle,  with  wide- 
spread wings,  which  cover  implements  of  defence ;  in  one  claw 
he  holds  tl:^  laurel,  in  the  other  an  American  shield,  and  in  its 
b^ik  a  pennant  inscribed :  "J?  Phiribus  Unum.^^  The  eagle 
sustains  on  its  win^  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  On  one  side  of 
the  monument  is  mscribed:  **To  the  Memory  of  the  Surren- 
der of  VicksbuTg  by  Lieutenant-General  J.  G.  Peraberton,  to 
Major-General  U.  8.  Grant,  U.  8.  A.,  on  the  8d  of  July,  1868.'' 
On  the  space  where  the  monument  is  erected  stood  a  large 
tree,  under  whose  branches  the  conference  took  place  which 
resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Yicksburg.  The  tree  long  ago 
disappeared,  such  relics  as  walking-canes,  rings,  &c.,  having 
been  made  from  its  trunk  and  limbs ;  and  even  its  roots  were 
du£:  up,  to  the  d^th  6i  six  feet. 

As  we  glide  along  past  the  high  bluffs  which  bristled  with 
cannon  from  the  T^lnut  Hills  to  Warrenton,  we  recall  the 
stories  of  EUett's  dashing  deeds — of  Farragut's  and  Porter's 
gallantry — of  the  running  past  the  batteries  by  our  gunboats 
and  transports, "  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame  "-K)f  the  blowing 
up  the  propeller  on  which  the  unfortunate  trio  of  Bohemians, 
Brown,  Oolburn,  and  Richardson,  had  taken  passage — of  our 
expedition  up  the  country  with  Blair's  Division — of  our  cav- 
alry experiences  on  the  feig  Black  River,  in  the  rear  of  Vicks- 
burg— of  the  day  the  mine  was  exploded,  and  from  our  whole 
line,  extending  in  a  semicircle  from  near  Warrenton  to  the 
Walnut  Hills,  belched  forth,  fi'om  every  gun  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  doomed  city,  its  messengers  of  death 
and  destruction.  Many  a  well-fought  field  have  we  seen,  but 
never  until  that  sunny  June  afternoon  did  we  fully  appreciate 
Oampbell's  lines  in  Hohenlinden  : — 
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"  And  kxitor  tium  die  boite  of  heftfM, 
Far  flaahed  the  red  artOleiy." 

We  next  pass  Orand  Gulf,  a  strongly-fortified  point,  which 
Admiral  Farragnt  attacked  in  Jnne,  1863,  but  which  was  not 
carried  until  April  of  the  year  following  ;  a  little  farther  on, 
Brulinsbargh,  to  which  place  Qrant  crossed  his  army  on  the 
transport,  which  ran  past  the  Y icksbnrg  batteries,  and  marched 
on  Port  Hudson,  and  Irom  there  pushed  forward  to  Jackson  ; 
turning  back,  he  defeated  the  enemy  at  Raymond,  Edwards's 
Ferry,  Champion  Hill,  and  the  Big  Black,  driving  him  into 
Vicksburg,  and  investing  the  place  on  the  17th  of  May.  We 
next  come  to  Natchez,  a  beautiful  city,  which  never  made 
an  attempt  at  defence,  although,  from  its  high  and  com- 
manding position,  well  calculated  to  do  so  successfully. 
The  next  point  of  interest  is  Red  River,  at  whose  month 
our  gunboats  kept  watch  and  ward  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  th%];  period  permitted  their  prey 
to  escape  them,  and  where,  many  fathoms  deep,  repose  the 
remains  of  that  noble  Spanisn  knight,  Hernando  De  Soto.  Up 
this  river  went  that  famous  expedition  which  terminated  so  dis- 
astrously for  us,  owing  to  a  cnapter  of  blunders.  We  happen 
to  know  that  a  certain  basket  containing  wine,  with  the  wnter's 
name  upon  it,  fell  into  the  appreciating  hands  of  Major-Oeneral 
Wharton,  an  old  classmate,  in  command  of  the  Texas  cavalry, 
who  pursued  us  so  sharply,  and  who  very  kindly  and  consid- 
^ately  pledged  the  owner's  health  while  drinkmg  the  same. 
Item :  It  was  Widow  Cliquot,  and  cost  us  exactly  forty-eight 
dollars  per  dozen,  in  "  lawful  currency  of  the  realm." 

We  next  glide  swiftly  through  Morgan's  Bend  an4  pMt 
Morganzie,  a  fortified  position  long  held,  and  strongly,  by  our 
forces.  A  few  hours'  sail,  and  we  reach  Port  Hudson,  a  place 
very  similarly  situated,  and  only  less  impregnable  than  Yicks- 
burg,  which  successfully  resisted  all  efforts  of  General  Banks, 
the  gallant  Nineteenth  Corps,  and  the  Corps  WAfrique^  until  the 
eighth  day  of  July,  when  the  sorely-pressed  garrison,  commanded 
by  General  Gardner,  a  graduate  of  West  roint,  hearing  of  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  made  an  unconditional  surrender. 

Twenty-five  miles  distant  is  Baton  Rouge,  with  its  battle 
memories.  Here  was  fought  a  desperate  battle  between  the 
rebel  army,  commanded  by  Breckinridge,  and  the  Union  forces 
under  General  Williams,  who  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his 
columns  to  the  attack.  The  capital  oi  Louisiana  deserves 
that  the  origin  of  its  name,  of  Baton  Rouge,  or  Red  Stick, 
should  be  recorded  hera  It  is  well  known  that  the  cypress- 
tree,  in  the  Southern  country,  rises  to  a  wonderful  height,  and 
that  its  bark  is  of  a  reddish  hue.  Its  trunk  is  shorn  of  branches 
and  its  head  alone  wears  a  leafv  crown.  In  Nature's  book  of 
architecture  it  represents  the  pillar  with  its  chapiter.    Le  Page 
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the  present  nte  of  Baton  Roiwe,  a  famons  cypreea-tree,  oat  of 
which  a  earp^iter  had  offerea  to  bnild  two  boats,  one  of  six- 
te^i  tons,  and  the  other  of  foorteen.  ^^  As  the  wood  of  the  oy- 
pre8»-tree  is  red,  says  Da  Prata,  ^^  one  of  the  first  travellers 
who  arrived  at  Ais  looaUty  exclaimed  that  this  taree  would 
make  a  fine  stick !  Hence  the  name  of  Baton  Boage  (Bed 
Stick)  given  to  this  place.  With  regard  to  the  tree,  its  height 
has  not  as  yet  been  measared.    It  towers  almost  beyond  sight." 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Donaldsonville,  which,  like 
very  many  otner  towns  along  the  river,  shows  unmistakably  the 
marks  and  ravages  of  war.  A  few  miles  distant  east,  opposite 
to  Point  Hampton,  is  the  famous  Honmas  plantation,  the  finest 
on  the  river,  aiid  now  the  property  of  John  Bomside,  Esq.,  of 
Hew  Orleans. 

Passing  several  small  towns  and  villages,  t(^ther  with  many 
fine  sugar  plantations,  we  arrived  at  OarroUton,  a  suburb  of  me 
"  Crescent  City."  Here  took  place,  in  September,  1863,  a  grand 
review  in  presence  of  Qenerab  Qrant,  Banks,  Washbume,  Stone, 
Herron^  Thomas,  and  other  minor  military  ma^^nates.  What  a 
magnificent  spectacle  I  What  che«-s  rent  the  air  when  the  histo- 
ric colors  of  the  old  Thirteenth  Corps  dipped  to  the  hero  of  Yicks- 
burg,  as  he  passed  along  the  lines,  followed  by  a  brilliant  cor- 
tege of  captains  and  staff  officers,  who  had  great  difiiculty  in 
keeping  up  with  the  Lieutenant-General,  as  he  dashed  along  at 
a  full  gallop  on  a  magnificent  chai^er  borrowed  from  Banks. 
Taking  his  position  under  a  grand  old  oak,  the  troops  passed  in 
review  before  Grant,  moving  along  with  that  easy,  careless, 
accurate  swing,  which  bespeaks  the  old  Western  campaigner. 
And  the  fiags  they  carried  I  Terrible  is  an  armv  with  oanners 
— if  those  banners  are  torn  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  a  score  of 
battles.  Belmont,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Arkansas  Post,  Port  GKb- 
son,  Baymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Big  Black,  and  Ylcks- 
burg,  were  the  names  written,  not  in  letters,  but  in  bullet-holes, 
on  the  dear  tattered  and  seedy-looking  old  rags.  No  bunting, 
however  gay  and  gorgeous  with  new  beauty,  could  be  half  so 
interesting  to  the  thoughtlul  eye,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  usually  calm  and  coUeeted  Grant  lifted  his  hat  with  real 
reverence  and  deep  feding  as  the  grand  old  colors,  surrounded 
by  his  old  companions-in-arms,  passed  before  him. 

And  here,  at  last,  is  the  ^^  Crescent  City,"  the  queen  of  the 
South  —  the  plaything  of  mouarchs — "swapped,"  as  boys 
swap  their  pen-knives.  Discovered  and  lost  by  the  French — 
possessed  by  the  ffold-hanting  Spaniard — again  ceded  to  the 
t^rench — exchanged  for  a  kin^bm  with  Napoleon,  who  traded 
in  empires,  and  soki  by  him  for  a  few  millions  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  captured  from  the  rebels  the  last  week  of  Aj^ril,  186S. 
hj  the  combined  forces  of  the  army  and  navy  under  Butler  and 
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FArragot  Here  the  MMaaehosetto  lawyer  ruled  with  a  rod  cf 
iron  for  eight  months^  and  was  saeoeeded  by  Banks,  who  exer^ 
ci^ed  a  milder  sway  for  nearly  two  yeara  as  the  eommanding 
general  of  tlie  D^>artment  of  the  Oolfl 

A  few  miles  south  of  New  Orleans  is  Chalmette,  tlie  seene  of 
Jackson's  famous  victory,  where,  according  to  the  elegant  balr 
lad  in  the  Boston  picture-books,  he 

"Quids  did  go 
With  Yankee  troq;>8  to  meet  the  fbe; 
We  met  them  near  to  New  OrleanSi 
And  made  their  hlood  to  flow  in  streams.** 

Some  sixty  miles  below  the  city  sta;nds  Fort  Jackson  and 
Fort  Philip,  the  scene  of  the  first  great  exploit  of  that  gallant 
old  hero,  Farra^ut,  who,  with  his  wooden  ships  and  iron  hearts, 
passed  up  the  nver,  through  a  very  hail-storm  of  shot  and  shell 
— a  deed  only  excelled. in  daring  and  heroism  by  his  capture  of 
the  forts  and  rebd  vessels  off  Mobile. 

The  Mississippi  is  not,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  associa- 
tions of  the  past.  On  its  waters  in  the  early  day  floated  the 
canoes  of  the  Ghippewas,  the  IllinoiB,  the  warlike  Choctaws, 
the  ferocious  Ohickasaws,  and  the  gentle  Natchez.  Three  cen- 
turies and  a  score  of  years  ago,  the  chivalric  Do  Soto,  with  his 
SJlant  band — Alvarado,  Cordova,  Oalderon,  Don  Juan  de 
uzman,  and  other  brave  spirits — crossed  its  turbid  waters  to 
penetrate  still  deeper  into  the  Western  wilds.  A  hundred  years 
later  came  the  gentle  Marquette  and  Joliet,  followed  by  the 
ehivalric  La  Salle  and  his  friend  Chevalier  de  Tonti,  with  many 
other  adventurous  vayageurs.  Halfway  between  the  beautiful 
falls  celebrated  by  I^ongfellow,  and  the  Delta  or  Balise,  as  the 
French  call  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  the  Vatiza,  to  quote  the 
Spanish  term,  stood  the  ancient  French  work,  Fort  Cheutus, 
given  up  to  the  English  in  1765  ;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  omitting  mention  of  other  military  posts  and  places  of  in- 
terest, as  our  sketch  is  already  longer  than  we  intended,  stood 
the  old  Spanish  post,  Fort  Plaquemine,  where,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Spain,  all  vessels  were  obliged  to  produce  Uieir  pass- 
ports for  the  inspection  of  the  big-whiskered  Dons,  before  being 
allowed  to  proc^  to  the  "  Crescent  City." 

A  word  of  advice,  dear  reader.  Have  you  completed  your 
education  bjr  studying  Geography  practioaUy  f  If  not,  em- 
brace yoar  iriends,  and  set  out,  carpet-baj^  in  hand,  for  Cairo* 
A  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  a  sail  down 
the  Mississippi,  "from  Cairo  to  the  Delta,"  on  board  a  well- 
appointed  Western  steamer,  will  prove  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
excursion.  Notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  so  great  a  philoso* 
pher  as  Emerson,  who  says  that  "  travelling  is  aibol's  paradise, '' 
we  have  always  found  it  a  good  thing  to  do.  As  has  been 
finely  said,  "t^  carries  the  eoul  over  the  deadjmrU  in  its  rev(h 
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Mian.  It  gires  the  heart  time  to  adjust  itself  to  a  Dew  ordet 
of  circQinataDces,  to  take  a  fresh  start,  with  new  and  brighter 
and  higher  motives,  and  to  recover  a  youth  and  a  goal  which 
no  future  experiences-  can  take  away  or  render  uninviting.'' 
But  let  no  American  go  abroad  to  gaze  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
Old  World,  upon  Loch  Lomond  or  Luzerne,  upon  Brunelleschi's 
dome  in  Sante  Maira  del  Fiore,  upon  the  buttressed  Acropolis 
and  ruined  temples  of  Athens,  upon  those  mighty  monuments 
of  an  ancient  civilization,  now  standing  solitary  and  alone  in 
i^yptian  deserts  ;  to  voyage  up  the  Danube,  or  the  Bhine,  to 
scale  the  dizzy  heights  ot  Mont  jBlane  or  the  Giraldi  at  Seville ; 
or  to  walk  over  the  battle-fields  of  Bannockbum,  of  Marengo, 
or  of  Waterloo — until  he  has  trayelled  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  mighty  and  powerful  oountryi  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  wnich  he  claims  as  ^^  his  own,  his 
native  land." 

SHERIDAN^  MODE  OF  FIGHTINa. 

Eybbt  master  of  battle-tactics  has  a  favorite  mode  of  fighting, 
varied  of  course  by  circumstances,. and  especially  by  the  wary 
dispositions  of  the  enemy.  A  study  of  Sneridan's  campaigns, 
will,  we  think,  disclose  the  peculiarity  of  his  verv  readily.  His 
success  has  been  most  brilliant ;  the  secret  of  it  is  very  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  were  told  by  an  enthusiastic  private, 
just  home  from  the  wars,  ''  Phil.  Sheridan  fights  to  win/ 
Other  generals  manoeuvre,  and  trv  to  outwit  the  plans  of  the 
enemy,  to  excel  in  defensive  battle :  the  ofiensive  of  such  is 
always  weak.  Sheridan  is  always  on  the  offensive.  We  do 
not  now  speak  of  Sheridan's  raids,  which,  although  conducted 
in  the  most  masterly  manner,  are  subordinate  in  character  to 
other  plans,  and  usually  seek  to  elude  the  enemy.  But  no ; 
in  his  grand  tactics,  as  displayed  at  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek, 
and  Five  Forks,  we  observe  a  principle  which  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  following  order  of  attack  : — He  organizes  his 
army  into  three  divisions — two  strong  parallel  columns  of  at' 
tackf  thrown  with  the  fiercest  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy,  and 
a  reserve  in  rear.  When  the  battle  rages  in  front,  so  that  his 
foe  is^  fully  engaged,  his  reserve,  moving  by  the  fiank,  usually 
the  right,  makes  a  double  file  around  upon  the  fiank  and  rear 
of  the  earnestly-employed  enemy,  and  rolls  him  up  on  the 
centre.  Just  such  was  the  tactics  of  Desaix  and  Kellerman,  at 
Marengo.  Tie  fbrmer  moved  his  six  thousand  infantry,  by  the 
main  road,  upon  General  Zach's  triumphant  advance  from 
Alessandria,  while  the  latter,  moving  by  the  right,  made  a 
double  left  turn  upon  Pilatti's  Austrian  horse,  and  won  the  day. 
Sheridan's  invariable  success,  then,  has  been  due  to  the  great 
earnestness  and  valor  with  which  he  always  imbues  liis  troops, 
and  then  to  his  tactics  of  two  columns  and  sl  flanking  reserve. 
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SEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 

YI. 

♦       ♦       ♦       ♦        "Thenafloldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 
Eren  in  the  cannon's  mouth.**        •       •       • 

As  Tou  LiKi  lT.~Act  n.,  Scene  YH. 

THE  LAND  OT  BUN  AND  FLOWfiBa 

£8PE0iALLT  Sun.  There  are  no  flowers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is 
nothing  but  white  sand,  salt  water,  and  the  little  whitewashed 
town  of  Sacrificios,  in  the  distance. 

The  water  had  been  a  little  rough  when  I  first  went  on  deck 
to  take  a  look  at  the  promised  land,  and  during  breakfast 
the  wind  freshened,  and  dense  clouds  loomed  up  from  the 
southwest,  so  that  wnen  we  again  emerged  into  the  outer  world, 
the  sea  was  rolling  heavily  into  the  shallow  bay,  and  breaking 
ominously  near  the  shore.  The  Captain  appeared  uneasy,  and 
looked  aloft.  The  mates  seined  unconpifortable,  and  look^  be- 
low at  the  anchors  and  ground-tackle ;  and  the  engineers  peered 
out  of  the  engine-room,  as  if  a  storm  in  port  were  not  in  their 
department,  and  they  would  like  to  know  what  the  Captain  pro- 
posed to  do  about  it.  Steam  was  still  up,  &nd  as  the  vessel 
rolled  and  pitched,  and  strained  creakily  at  her  anchors,  every 
now  and  then  the  wheels  made  a  few  revolutions,  just  to  keep  her 
off  shore,  and  head  to  sea.  The  wind  began  to  howl  dismally, 
and  to  dash  the  sea  in  thin  sheets  across  the  decks.  Presently 
from  General  Bulger's  head-quarters  on  shcM^e,  conveniently  lo- 
cated in  the  only  two-story  house  in  Sacrificios,  we  noticed  the 
signal-men  on  the  roof,  waving  their  little  flag  to  another  party 
on  the  beach,  who  in  turn  wayed  their  flag  to  a  third  group  on 
the  flag-ship  Phineaa  W,  Boggs.  Then  the  Boffgs  got  up  steam, 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  fleet  As  she  pass^  us,  we  saw 
Captain  Petlam,  of  our  re^ment,  A.  A.  A.-G.  to  Qeneral  Bul- 
ger, standing  on  the  paddle-boxes,  and  waved  our  hats  to  him. 
He  put  his  hands  up  to  his  mouth  and  shouted  something  unin- 
telligible in  reply,  but  his  little  treble  did  not  reach  our  ears,  and  so 
big  Captain  otone.  who  commanded  the  steamer,  roar^  over 
in  his  ponderous  bass:  ^^  The  Oeneral  directs  you  to  land  im- 
medidtely.^^  Captain  Bobinson  looked  at  us,  at  the  sea,  unbut- 
toned his  pea-jacKet  slowly,  buttoned  it  witJ^  equal  deliberation, 
thrust  his  ^at  red  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  whisUed.  It  was 
not  kind  of  him,  an  old  salt,  thus  to  whistle  away  the  courage 
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of  poor  Iftndsmen  from  an  inland  town,  many  of  whom  had 
neyer  seen  the  eea,  nntil  now  ronghly  introdooed  to  it  on  the 
transport  OociderUal. 

^^  Get  away  with  them  boats,  Mr.  Mamer/'  sajs  the  ponder- 
ous bass  to  the  chunky  little  mate. 

^^Them  boats!"  echoes  the  little  mate.  *^Qet  away  witli 
them  hoixts;  get  atoay^  with  them  boats,"  he  repeats,  in  a  stu- 
pefied way,  Ipokin^  alternately  at  the  Captain  and  the  sea,  and 
then  recollecting  himself,  bestirs  himself  to  curse  the  men  into 
activity,  and  carry  out  his  orders.  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest 
liked  it,  because  none  of  us  spoke  a  word  for  a  few  moments ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  felt  extremely  unwell.  We  were  ordered  to  dis- 
embark, and  land  in  small  tK)ats  in  such  a  raging  sea,  that  even 
ihe  old  sailors  were  alarmed.  I  think  we  should  hare  been 
more  frightened  if  we  had  known  the  full  extent  of  the  danger. 

As  it  was,  there  was  no  time  to  be- lost,  for  the  storm  was  in- 
creasing every  moment  Leaving  Cyrus  to  pack  our  things, 
Smallweed  and  I  were  busily  eng^ed  with  the  Odonel  in  as- 
sijgniDg  the  men  to  the  boats.  We  had,  all  told,  twenty-three 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  seyenty-eight  men  on  board,  so 
that,  omitting  lieutenant  Bicketts  and  thirteen  men,  whom 
Doctor  Cutts  declared  too  ill  to  be  moved,  we  should  have  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons  to  be  landed.  There  were 
four  boats,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
including  two  metallic  life-bmts,  with  capacity  for  forty  each ; 
but  Mr.  Mamer  bluntly  declared  that  not  a  soul  i^uld  leave 
the  ship  in  them  wooden  tubs,  not  if  he  knowed  it ;  so  we  had 
only  the  life-boats  to  count  on,  and  these  would  have  to  make 
five  trips  to  and  fro,  without  counting  the  baggage.  One  of  the 
Colonel's  horses  had  died  on  the  passage,  and  Captain  Bobinson 
advised  us  to  throw  the  other  deven  animals  overboaird  and  let 
them  swim  ashore.  He  and  his  sailors  would  attend  to  that 
after  we  should  have  landed.  First,  we  e(]^uali2ed  the  compa- 
nies by  details,  until  they  contained  thlrty-ei^t  or  nine  enlisted 
men  each,  and  then  the  company  commanddrs  drew  lots  for 
precedence.  H  and  B  companies,  Captain  Hudson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Todhuntw,  drew  the  first  boats,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lastoe  and  old  Sureeon  Peaoack  were  put  in  to  fill  up.  When 
the  time  came  for  them  to  get  in  the  boats,  these  two  companies 
were  drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  deck,  in  two  ranks,  witli 
muskets,  but  without  knapsacks,  and  as  many  of  the  men  of 
other  companies  as  could  get  on  deck  crowded  around  looking 
on.  ^'  Oo  ahead,  Captain,  said  the  Colonel ;  ^  get  in  the  boats, 
Mr.  Todhunter.  Ghod-by,  boys ;  take  care  of  yourselves."  But 
the  men  did  not  stir  a  foot,  though  the  boats  bobbed  im- 
.  patiently  alonffside,  though  t^e  Captain  and  Mr.  Mamer 
exhorted  us  to  hurry  up,  though  Hudson  pleaded,  and  Charley 
Todhunter  swore.    Then  I  saw  dear  old  Colonel  Heavyateome 
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angry  fer  the  first  time  in  his  life,  nd  indeed  the  hast  ^^  Now, 
tibien,  boys,^'  he  exoUdmed,  in  a  sharp  tone,  that  astonished  the 
men  as  mneh  as  a  shower-bath  could  have  done,  ^^  what's  the 
meaning  of  this  t  What  does  it  mean,  I  sar  t  Speak  oat,  now  I 
Cyras,  get  me  my  pistol,"  and  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  deck, 
and  looked  really  handsome  in  his  heavy  wrath.  Then  Sei^eant 
flrsthzyschenoflfsky,  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  whole  regi- 
ment, stepped  two  paces  directly  to  the  front,  and  bringing  his 
piece  to  tne  shonlder,  and  saluting  sharply,  delivered  himself 
thus :  "  Od-o-nel !  Sir  t  Ze  men  vish  ailways  obey  ordres  re- 
ceive. Ool-o-nel  I  I  am  old  solldier.  Ool-o*nel  1  In  Polish 
Arrmee  General  kill  never  solldier  by  damfool.  So.  In  Euro- 
pean arrmee  nevare.  OoI-o-nel !  Look  at  wat  t  Solldier  go  in 
oatteau  vill  drown.  Yill  not  ^.  So."  And  saluting  again, 
old  Snu&ky,  as  he  was  called  m  the  r^ment,  for  want  of  &cti- 
ity  in  his  native  dialect^  stepped  back  into  the  ranks,  and 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  said  any  thing,  and  never  proposed  ta 
The  men  shouted  hi,  hi  I  and  rapped  with  the  butts  of  their 
muskets.  Hie  Colonel's  pistol  nad  come.  He  cocked  it 
"  Boys,"  he  said,  sternly,  "I  am  ashamed  of  ya  Darned  if  I 
ain't  ashamed  of  ye.  Kow  look  here.  I've  just  got  one  thing 
to  say  to  you.  Uet  right  in  them  boats.  We  are  ordered  to  ^ 
ashore  by  General  Bulger,  and  no  matter  how  rough  the  sea  is, 
no  matter  how  many  of  us  are  drowned,  we've  got  to  go.  I'm 
^ing  with  you  in  the  first  boat,  but  first  I  mean  to  see  you  all 
m.  lieutenant  Jenkins,  get  in;  Lieutenant  Smallweed,  you 
too.  Now,  then,  Captain  Hudson,  get  your  men  in,  and 
damned  if  I  don't  shoot  the  first  man  that  hangs  back  t"  I 
Aink  as  he  appeared  just  then,  in  his  unexpected  grandeur, 
most  of  the  men  would  have  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  death 
rather  than  have  faced  him.  The  pistol  had  not  half-  the 
terrors  o(  the  quiet,  amiable  man's  angry  eye.  There  was  no 
more  hesitation,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  bobbing  towards 
the  shore,  Mr.  Mamer  steering  our  boat,  and  Mr.  Henningsen. 
the  second  mate,  the  other.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lastoe  and 
Doctor  Peacack  were  to  follow  with  the  last  boat-load. 

Eight  old  sailors  who  belonged  to  the  B  Company  rowed  our 
boat,  but  they  were  out  of  practice,  and  made  little  progress 
against  the  heavy  wind  and  sea,  now  running  in  an  alarming 
wav.  We  had  to  pull  a^nst  the  sea  until  we  should  reach  a 
little  hook  that  ran  out  into  the  bay,  and  there  we  could  put 
abont  and  make  directly  for  the  shore  in  tolerably  smooth 
water.  We  had  nearly  reached  the  point,  and  had  just  shaken 
off  the  spray  of  a  tremendous  wave,  and  were  smiling  to  think 
that  a  mw  more  strokes  would  put  us  into  a  place  of  safety, 
wben  a  huge  breaker  came  roaring  down  on  us.  I  could  just 
see  that  it  was  srandly  beautiful,  with  the  soft  light  shining 
tliioogfa  its  green  foam-capped  crest ;  had  just  time  to  hold  on  to 
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the  ride  with  it  tiditer  grip,  and  to  bear  the  siateorj,  ^Lodc  ont^ 
DOW ;''  wheo,  with  a  loud  report,  the  great  masB  of  water  struck 
the  boat,  upset  it  as  if  it  had  beea  a  tin  eap^  and  dashed  oars, 
S(ddier8,  and  all  into  the  sea.  I  felt  myself  carried  along  for 
some  distance  und^*  water  before  I  rose  to  the  surface,  blinded 
and  nearly  suffocated.  A  doxen  heads  were  bobbing  on  the 
sea  near  me,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  I  taw  the  boat, 
keel  upwards,  with  two  of  three  men  clinging  to  it  Just  at 
that  moment  I  saw  another  wave  strike  the  other  boat,  and  she 
disappeared  too  for  an  instant.  There  were  now  eighty^ne  of 
us  struggling  in  the  water,  or  drowned^perhaps.  I  could  only  see 
a  score  of  the  number.  I  made  an  efiort  to  reach  the  boat,  bat 
was  too  weak.  I  fait  that  the  sea  was  carrying  me  rapidly  to* 
wards  the  shore,  and  would  probably  soon  dash  me  in  pieces  ov. 
the  beach.  Something  struck  me  a  vicdent  blow  on  the  arm* 
It  was  an  oar.  I  clung  to  it  with  desperation.  A  faint  Foiee 
whispered,  "  All  right,  old  boy !"  and  there  was  Smallweed  on 
the  other  end  of  the  oar !  But  I  was  getting  yery  weak.  I  conld 
not  use  my  left  arm,  and  the  oar  seemed  to  glide  from  me.  I 
was  evidently  sinking.  I  tried  to  say,  "  Qwd-by,  old  fellow," 
but  the  water  rushed  into  my  mouth  and  choked  me.  I  was 
floating  into  another  world.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  lent  Obar«- 
ley  F^ows  my  top  I  If  I  oould  live^  I  would  pay  Bill  Ander* 
son  the  quarter  I  borrowed  from  him  to  buy  hre-orackers  with 
the  year  he  went  to  boarding-schooL  What  will  Sophy  s^l 
Gooa-by,  Sophy.  I  read  the  letter  of  the  Colonel  announcing 
my  death,  and  the  obituary  notice  in  the  JEvening  StoTy  worn 
for  word,  and  all  the  big  headings  in  the  JSeraldy  and  saw  tht 
terrible  scene  when  Sophy  should  catch  sight  of  than  over  the 
tea-nm  in  the  morning.  What  a  mean  fellow  I  have  beeOf 
and  -how  few  people  will  be  sorry  for  this !  There  are  dear 
Sophy,  one,  and  £ill  Anderson,  two.  and  the  old  eook,  three^ 
imd  young  Spatcheloe,  the  apothecary's  boy,  four,  and  Jip,  five^^ 
poor  Jip  r  and      •  .  . 

^'  Stand  aside,  men,"  I  heard  a  Strang  voice  say,  \^  aad  kl 
him  have  air.  Stand  aside."  It  was  m  a  dream.  My  feet 
were  very  cold ;  my  head  was  veir  hot ;  there  was  a  diokin^ 
sensation  about  my  throat,  and  I  felt  sick  at  my  stomach,  ana 
generally  helpless. 

^^  Close  shave,"  said  the  same  voica 

I  opened  mv  eyes  mechanicall  v,  and  looked  up  feebly.  A 
short  man,  with  brown  hair,  dear  bine  eyes,  a  gentle  smUe,  aod 
nice  white  teeth,  was  leaning  over  me.  Where  am  li  I  tried  to 
say  once,  twice,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  out :  ^^Whera 
am  1 1"  '^  Texas  this  time,"  swi  the  g^iUe  voice ;  ^  might  have 
been  Hades  in  two  minutes  more — ^next  thinr  to  it,  eh  I  All 
rightr— you'll  do.  Steward,  how's  theother  }  Sad  ease,  sad  case ;" 
and  so  ne  left  me.    I  lay  in  a  dormant  eanditton  for  a  few  i 
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xMBts,  and  became  gradually  aware  of  Smallweed.  There  was 
a  warm  band  on  ray  forehead.  The  hand  was  Smallweed's. 
The  ^re,  melancbofj,  half-handsome  face  peering  into  mine 

was  Smallweed's.    "  Are  we,  are  we **    "  Drowned  1"  he 

interrupted,  with  bis  old  langh.  "  No,  old  boy — but  near,  d d 

near  it.  Don't  talk.  Here !"  and  he  poured  the  hot  contents 
of  a  cup  down  my  throat  and  over  my  mouth.  "  Is  it  good! 
Hey  i  B€»t  Cognac,  old  boy.  Doctor's  stuff.  Now  go  to 
sleep." 

He  was  still  sitting  by  my  bedside  when  I  again  awoke.  I 
Ibund  myself  still  wei^  but  otherwise  all  right,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  left  arm,  which  was  confined  in  splints,  and  was 
paining  me  dreadfully.  I  b^ged  him  to  tell  me  all  about  it. 
When  I  relaxed  my  hold  on  the  oar  and  swooned  away,  he  had 
seised  me  round  the  waist,  and  kept  my  head  as  well  out  of 
water  as  he  could.  We  were  at  tne  time  but  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  smooth  water  behind  the  point,  and  the  wind 
and  the  scud  of  the  sea  were  drifting  us  m  very  rapidly.  A 
boat,  manned  by  some  men  of  the  7th  Delaware,  had  put  out 
and  picked  up  us  two,  just  as  he,  Smallweed,  was  giving  out, 
and  had  also  saved  nve  others — Captain  Hudson,  Sergeant 
Hrsthzyschenoffsky^  and  three  privates.  All  the  rest  were  lost. 
Poor  old  Colonel  Heavysteme's  body  had  floated  ashore  during 
the  night,  both  legs  and  an  arm  bitten  off  by  sharks!  Two 
boat-loa8s  from  the  JH.  Maury  and  Cnttchjidd  had  also  tried 
to  land.  One  had  been  stove  against  the  ship's  side,  and  the 
other  had  been  capsized  when  quite  near  the  shore,  and  thus 
tfairty-one  more  lives  had  been  lost.  General  Bulger  had  pre- 
ferred charges  against  the  Tegmental  commanders  for  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  and  had  also  mtimated,  confidentially,  that  Pet- 
ktm  had  issued  the  orders  without  his  authority.  Smallweed 
appeared  not  to  believe  this,  as  I  inferred  from  his  characteristic 
comment :  "  For  President,  Major-Gteneral  Julius  Bulger."  So 
all  this  had  taken  place  yesterday !  During  the  night  the  storm 
had  abated,  and  the  troops  were  now  being  disembarked  safely 
and  leisurely.    There  was  no  hurry  now. 

One  of  the  small  bones  of  my  left  forearm  was  broken,  I  pre- 
Bome  when  the  oar  struck  it,  and  this  kept  me  for  five  weela 
off  duty,  hanging  about  Surgeon  Good's  quarters ;  for  the  blue- 
eyed  Doctor  considered  me  as  his  property ;  laughingly  called 
me  '^Jettison,"  by  way  of  nickname,  and  claimed  me  as  having 
been  picked  np  at  sea.  The  Doctor  was  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining men  I  ever  knew,  though  as  dry  as  a  chip  to  any  one 
who  aid  not  fairiy  strike  his  fancy ;  but  he  was  so  busily  en- 
ffaged  in  attending  to  the  sick  in  his  hospital  that  I  only  saw 
him  at  meals,  and  late  at  night ;  and  our  r^ment  was  en- 
camped several  miles  off,  so  that  none  of  the  officers  came  to 
see  me  <rflen,  except  Smallweed,  who  managed  to  drop  in  for  a 
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few  secoiids  ereiy  day  on  hie  waj  to  tbe  d4p6to ;  oonsequeatly, 
I  grew  very  loneeome  and  anxioua  for  oompany,  and  was  g^ad 
enough  when  Doctor  Gtood  abruptly  said  one  DOKumiog,  eetting 
down  his  tin  ooJOfeeKSop^  '^  Clear  out,  yonngster.  Leave.  Di&« 
cdiarged  cured.  God  bleet  von,  boy ;  keep  out  of  my  haoda  ia 
futare,  and  don't  foi^t  old  Doctor  Good.  Want  a  friend, 
know  where  to  find  him.  Bye,  bye."  Smallweed  and  I  held 
a  canons  and  voted  the  Doctor  (who,  br-the-way,  was  barely 
five  years  older  than  we,  though  he  did  anect  antiquity)  a  bridL 
Things  were  not  going  smoothly  in  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Bledsoe,  who  had  ^en  Acting  Adjutant,  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  back,  he  said;  pointed  to  the  order-book,  shru^ed  hia 
shoulders,  said  he  hoped  I  would  like  it  I  noped  I  should. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lastoe  had  been  issuing  voluminous  orders 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  had  been  regulatmg,  nnxUfying,  and 
amending  every  thin^,  and  scolding  evenrbody,  it  seemed  to  me^ 
on  reading  up  the  orders.  The  acting  (Jolonel  had  learned  with 
pain  and  mortification  that  oflScers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment^ 
whom  he  would  not  then  name,  had  so  fiur  forgotten  the  spirit 
of  their  adopted  profession,  and  the  respect  due  to  common  su* 
periors,  as  to  mingle  in  the  accounts,  which  they  had  written  to 
their  families  andfriends,  of  recent  and  lamented  occurrences, 
animadversions  and  criticisms  on  the  conduct  of  their  oom- 
manding  officers,  out  of  place,  uncalled  for,  improper,  and  mo* 
military,  and  which,  if  repeated,  would  be  punished  with  th« 
utmost  severity  known  to  tbe  stem  code  of  war :  so  said  one  of 
these  orders.  It  was  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Nobody  messed 
with  the  Lieutenant-Ccdanel.  Major  Chittick  only  spoke  to  him 
officially.  Bledsoe  told  me  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  dog,  been 
made  to  fetch  and  carry,  and  routed  out  of  bed  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  to  do  all  manner  of  meaningless  things,  such  as  to 
^^  tell  the  Chief  Bugler  to  sound  reveUle  punctually,  at  day* 
light ;  mind,  sir^  jptmctiudly  at  datlioht.  Do  you  understand, 
sir  2  Let  me  hear  you  repeat  it."  The  captains  complained 
that  their  morning  reports  and  provision  returns  were  pried 
into  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Lastoe,  and  sent  back  with 
len^hy  indorsements  for  the  most  trivial  corrections,  and  that 
their  letters  to  head-quarters  were  sometimes  returned  to  them 
even  for  verbal  errors.  Upon  one  point  there  was  sore  dissen- 
sion, and  on  this  each  party  held  his  ground  manfully.  Lastoe 
insisted  on  bein^  called  ^^  Acting  Colonel,"  whereas  tne  imptains 
having  laid  their  heads  together,  were  unanimously  resdived  to 
style  him  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding.  Captain  Hudson 
had  been  to  see  Captain  Bick,  the  Adjutant-Qeneral  of  the 
bri«;ade,  and  Captain  Washington  Smith,  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  Division,  and  had  l^n  informed  W  each  that  the 
company  commanders  were  right,  and  the  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel wrong.    So  the  captains  and  lieutenants  stuck  to  it,  aad 
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even  went  out  of  their  way  to  say  **  UentenaBt-Colonel  *  in  con- 
Tersatioii,  as  tbej  would  not  otherwise  have  dreamed  of  doing. 
Besides  aJl  this,  the  men  were  acpttyated  almost  to  the  pitch  of 
mutiny  by  being  made  to  drill  nVe  hours  a  day,  and  to  go  with- 
out coffee  in  the  evening,  and  by  the  ferocity  with  which  the 
slightest  departure  from  perfection  in  polishing  their  gun-bar- 
rels and  bdt-plates  was  punished.  Tn  a  word,  toe  regiment  was 
in  boiling  hot  water.  It  was  a  great  change  from  the  straight, 
easy  ways  of  good  old  Colonel  Heavysterne.  His  rule  had, 
indeed,  been  rather  too  gentle ;  but  it  had,  in  a  rude  way,  done 
its  work,  and  done  it  smoothly,  so  we  all  grieved  and  sorrowed 
over  the  change  to  the  fretting  discipline  of  the  little  Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 

Lastoe  and  I  had  never  been  friends,  and  never  could  hare 
been  friends  without  changing  our  natures.  He  offended  all 
my  senses.  What  right  had  he  to  be  set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  sloping  in  a  series  of  parallel  lines  from  the  back  of  his 
head  to  the  toe  of  his  boot,  every  line  of  the  series  an  assertion 
of  unlimited  and  exclusive  self-esteem }  Wh^  had  he  a  harsh 
little  falsetto  voice!  and  why  did  he  dwell  with  such  precision 
on  all  final  consonants!  If  he  looked  aggravating  on  foot,  he 
was  positively  insulting  on  horseback,  with  his  mathematical 
seat,  and  his  machine-like  grip  of  the  bridle,  and  his  habit  of 
goading  his  poor  beast  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  gouging  the 
spurs  into  his  flanks.  Then  his  signature  looked  as  if  he 
scratched  it  with  a  rusty  nail  dipped  in  acids.  Altogether,  I 
considered  him  a  nuisance.  So  did  Small  weed.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  when  he  sent  for  rae  one  day,  and  on  my 
reaching  his  tent,  where  be  was  seated,  with  sword  and  sash  on, 
behind  a  small  field-desk,  opened  the  conversation  thus : — 

''  Adjutant,  I  have  concluded  that  it  as  desirable  on  all  ac- 
counts that  the  officer  occupying  the  position  of  chief  of  my 
staff"— 

*^  Chief  of  v)hi(A  /"  I  interrupted,  with  more  point  than  ele- 
gance. 

'*  Chief  of  my  staff,'*  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me, 
^'  should  be  one  of  my  personal  friends,  enjoying  my  confidence, 
and  selcNcted  by  myselfc"  Here  he  pansea,  pla^  the  points  oi 
his  fingers  accurately  together,  swallowed  his  last  remark,  and 
complacently  gazed  over  my  head  at  nothing.  It  was  too  good 
a  chance. 

*'  Thank,  you.  Colonel,"  I  said  ;  "  since  you  are  so  pressing, 
I  believe  I  will  take  a  seat.^  This  disconcerted  him,  and  he 
colored.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  blush  blue.  Waving  me 
curtly  to  a  seat  on  his  bed,  he  went  on,  without  noticing  me 
further: — 

^*  Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  you.  sir,  that  you  do  not  fill 
that  relation,  sir ;  that  you  do  not  fill  that  relation."    Finding 
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that  he  expected  me  to  say  eomething,  I  executed  a  fine  piece 
of  strateffj.  and  held  my  tongae. 

*'  Well,    he  said,  presently. 

**  Well,"  I  replied,  dryly. 

^^  I  believe  I  remarked,  sir,  that  yoa  do  not  fill  that  relation.'' 

^'Iknowit" 

"  Then,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  not  find  it  necessary  to  indicate  to 
a  young  gentleman  of  your  character  the  coarse  which,  in  my 
opinion,  you  are  bound  in  honor  to  pursue.'* 

The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  I  informed  him  that  I  was  not 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lastoe's  **  chief-of-staff,"  but  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers ;  that 
I  considered  myself  as  holding  no  personal  relation  whatever 
to  himself;  that  he  was  not  even  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment 
yet,  and  could  not  know  that  he  would  be ;  that  if  he  wished 
to  get  another  Adjutant  in  my  place  he  could  detail  one  and 
assign  me  to  a  company  ;  but  that  I  should  do  nothing  about  it 
That  evening,  at  dress  parade,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
this  paragraph  as  a  part  of  a  long-winded  regimental  order, 
scolding  everybody  about  every  thing: — "  Ist  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Jenkins,  Adjutant,  is  relieved  from  rank,  duty,  and  assign- 
ment as  such,  and  is  hereby  assigned  to  duty  with  Company 
C.  1st  Lieutenant  C.  Lucius  Garbroth  is  detached  from  Uom- 
pany  C,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
subject  to  the  approval  and  ratification  of  the  Honorable  the 
Department  of  War  of  the  United  States."  Lastoe  had  been  a 
small  criminal  lawyer  in  Washington,  and  revelled  in  the  ex- 
tremest  unction  of  official  verbiage. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's  clutches ; 
and  though  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Smallweed's  mess,  still  we  were 
nearly  as  much  together  as  ever,  and  I  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  many  idle  hours  the  change  in  my  dnties  would 

give  me  for  study.  Now  I  should  at  length  be  able  to  finish 
liat  book  of  books,  Napier's  "  Peninsular  War."  I  was  always 
a  great  Wellington  man,  and  though  Hugo  says  his  contest 
with  M  apolcon  was  ^^  the  man  of  calculation "  against  ^^  the 
man  of  genius,"  and  evidently  thinks  that  settles  the  question, 
still  we  know  which  whipped.  Jenkins  believes  in  calculation, 
and  don't  in  genius.  Smallweed  says  a  genius  is  a  man  who 
would  do  great  things  if  it  were  not  for  little  things.  I  think 
so  too. 

I  was  not  alone  in  my  downfall.  One  hot  evening,  while 
Lieutenant  Childs  and  I  were  taking  our  lonely  dinner  and 
supper — it  is  quite  impossible  to  eat  or  move  during  the  middle 
of  tne  day  in  that  climate — who  should  ride  up  but  Petlam  ! 
The  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General  at  General  Bulger's 
head-quarters  come  down  to  visit  his  old  regiment  I  Petlam  is 
a  sot\  kind  of  a  noMn,  but  a  good  enough  fellow  withal,  and 
Vol.  IV.— f 
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every  incb  a  gendeman;  so  we  were  right  glad  to  welcome 
him  to  our  meal,  and  said  so.  "  Cap,  old  boy,"  says  Childs, 
"  what  brought  you  over  t  I  thought  we  shM  never  see  Cap 
again.^  **'Humpty  dumpty  on  a  wall,' etc  ;  T'ou  know  the 
rest.  Bead  that,  boys.  Bu^  Jenks,  what  are  you  doinc  here  ? 
Where's  Garby?"  Before  we  explained,  Ked  Childs  read 
out : — 

"  HiA]>-Qni.RTE]i8  Departhsnt  Ain>  Abut  or  thb  Southwbst,  ) 
Camp  vxab  Saouticios,  Txzas,  August  29,  1862.     ) 
Special  Prden,  Ko.  2. 

[eztraot.] 

"  17.  At  his  own  request,  Captain  OkarUa  Peaam,  3d  D.  0.  Yds.,  isrelieTed  firom 
duly  as  Acting  Assistant  AcQutant-General  at  these  head-quarters,  and  will  at  once 
rejoin  his  proper  oompanj  and  regiment. 

"  By  command  of  Majob-Gbnebal  Bulgbb  : 
"OLIVER  CROMWELL, 

Assistant  Adjuiani-  OtMraV* 

"Who  the  b—  is  Olirer  Cromwell?"  exclaimed  Childs, 
**  Cromwell — Cromwell — Oliver  Cromwell ;  seems  to  me  I've 
heard  that  name  before.    Let's  see — " 

"  One  of  those  new  Lieutenant-Colonels  they've  been  making 
at  Washington,"  says  Charley.  "  KegnliBir  brick,  pressed  brick, 
boys,  I  tell  you ;  stern,  though — awful  stem.  You  bet.  Massa- 
chusetts man.  Been  out  West,  civil  engineer,  railroading,  that 
sort  of  thing.  Been  at  Shiloh.  Wounded  in  the  thigh.  Old 
Bulger  and  he  are  bound  to  fiffht  in  less  than  a  week.  You 
bet.  Oh,  it's  a  big  thing,  I  tell  you."  And  then  he  explabed 
how  he  had  resented  General  Bulger's  insinuation  of  exceeding 
his  orders  in  the  disembarkation  matter,  which  insinuations 
being  made  privately  to  the  Division  Commanders  and  some 
others,  had  only  accidentally  reached  his  ears ;  how  General 
Bulger,  instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  as  he  had  expected,  had 
remained  sullen  and  nearly  silent,  refusing  either  to  confirm  or 
retract  the  charge  he  had  secretly  made  against  Petlam ;  how 
he,  Charles  Petlam,  had  then  and  there  given  General  Bulger 
"  a  piece  of  his  mind  ;"  in  consequence  whereof,  here  he  was. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cromwell  had  arrived  on  the  steamer  from 
the  North  just  after  this  scene,  had  simply  told  Charley  the 
world  was  wide  enough  for  Generals  and  Captains  too,  and  had 
issued  this  order.  ^  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter,"  said  Charley, 
his  blue  eyes  beaming  with  excitement ;  "  I  wrote  the  General 
a  letter,  sir.  Ought  to  see  it  I  How  are  youT^  and  much 
more  of  the  same  nafcase.  He  had  demanded  in  writing  a 
formal  investigation  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  his  letter 
had  been  returned  indorsed,  "  The  interests  of  the  service  will 
not  admit  of  a  compliasice  with  this  reonest  at  the  present  time. 
By  order  Major-General  Bulg^;  H.  Prettyman,  Lieuteuant| 
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Aide-de-camp.*'    "  The  sneak  1"  cried  Charley,  not  referring  to 
Prettyman. 

I  was  right  glad  of  Petlam's  retam ;  fcnr,  besides  that  he  was 
one  more  in  the  mess  and  a  good  feUow,  he  was  Captain  of 
my  company,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  turn  over  to  him  the 
omcial  tarrying  of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Not  a  day  had 
passed  without  at  least  one  unpleasant  message  from  head- 
quarters. At  one  time  there  would  be  a  trifling  error  in  the 
morninff  report,  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins  would  be  informed 
that  sucQ  carelessness  on  the  part  of  an  ofScer  who  had  had  to 
many  opportunities  for  becoming  familiar  with  his  duties  could 
not  be  tolerated.  At  another,  two  men  of  C  Company  having 
laughed  while  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  passing,  Lieutenant 
Jenkins  was  notified  that  in  future  he  woulo  be  held  responsi* 
ble  that  the  men  of  his  company  paid  proper  respect  to  their 
military  superiors,  and  that  such  an  instance  ox  unbecoming 
levity  as  the  Actmg  Colonel  had  noticed  this  morning  on  the 
part  of  privates  Walewski  and  Browne^  2d,  could  not  be  re* 
peated  with  impunity.  Now,  I  was  sending  too  many  sick  to 
the  surgeon.  Again,  I  was  drawing  too  many  beans;  I  ought 
to  give  the  men  rice  in  such  a  climate ;  useless  to  explain,  mat 
there  was  no  rice  in  the  depfits ;  "  rice  was  better  for  the  men,^ 
was  the  answer,  I  had  got  sick  and  tired  of  being  visited  by 
Adjutant  Garbroth,  with  his  exasperating  messages,  and  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  Petlam  has  a  sunny  temper,  and  can 
stand  them,  I  thought  But  I  found  that  dolonelLastoe  still 
pursued  me,  and  took  every  opportunity  for  making  the  late 
Adjutant  uncomfortable. 

One  day  he  went  too  far.  He  carried  his  complaints  up 
to  Colonel  Cromwell.  That  oflicer  listened  with  a  knitted 
brow  and  a  tired  air^  I  was  told,  and  suddenly  exclaiming 
^^  Send  him  to  me !  I  can  take  care  of  him.  RoUea,  take  hia 
name  and  detail  him  for  duty  here,"  turned  his  back  on  Colonel 
Lastoe,  and  buried  himself  in  a  court-martial  case.  The  next 
morning  came  an  order  from  Deplu'tment  Head-Quarters, 
directing  1st  Lieutenant  William  Jenkms,  3d  District  of  Column 
bia  Volunteers,  to  report  in  person  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant- 
Oeneral  at  Department  Head-Quarters,  foi"  orders. 

"  I  donH  know  the  object,"  remarked  Colonel  Lastoe.  "  It 
has  not  been  explained  to  me  ;  but  whatever  happens,  remem** 
her  it's  your  own  fault.    I  warned  you  in  time." 

I  bid  the  boys  good-by,  and  galloped  into  Sacrificios  with  a 
liglit  heart.    Any  thing  would  be  better  than  Lastoe. 

Then  I  found  he  had  done  me  a  great  favor. 
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ANA  OF  THE  WAR 

in. 

THB  CONTRABAND. 

**  To  qae  soj  oontrabandista.*' — /^xmiah  Song. 

Mant  are  the  ttoriefl  and  songs  related  of  onr  ^^  American 
citizens  of  African  descent,"  and  of  these  a  full  share  belong  to 
the  war.  Probably  every  soldier  who  has  served  since  the  oark 
days  of  '61  could  contribute  some  merry  memory  of  "  the  con- 
traband," and  could  such  an  extraordinary  collection  be  made, 
it  would  unquestionably  rival  any  other  extant,  not  merely  in 
size,  but  in  eccentric  and  original  humor. 
'  The  drollest  "  darkey  "  whom  it  was  ever  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  meet  was  a  camp-follower,  general  cook  and  bottle- 
washer  to  "  our  battery  "  in  1863,  "  Sandy  "  had  been  a  real 
soldier  of  fortune,  cooking  and  scouring  for  both  sides ;  his 
hardest  part  of  a  very  hard  life  was,  however,  passed  during  the 
year  when  he  served  as  '^own  servant"  to  the  great  rebel 
General  Lee.  No  coppers  and  many  cruel  kicks  had  been  his 
portion  among  the  secesh — the  kicKS,  in  fact,  added  to  the 
rheumatism,  had  twisted  his  naturally  crooked  limbs  into  '^  an 
indescribable  tortuosity,"  as  ^'  one  of  our  gun  "  was  wont  to  term 
it     Yet  he  was  an  active,  merry   '*  dark,"  full  of   ability. 


When  disposed  to  obli^  some  one  whom  he  particularly 
liked,  Sandford  would  recite  from  memory  General  Lee's  ad- 
dress to  his  soldiers.  As  he  never  repeated  this  speech  twice 
alike,  and  as  a  little  applause  would  always  induce  him  to 
prolong  it  ad  injlnitum.  I  soon  suspected  that  it  was  in  part 
improvised.  Its  invariable  beginning  was,  however,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

,  "  8001B8 1 — ^Ye  869  befo*  79  de  inimy  dat  tramples  on  j^  rights — de  blood j,  polo* 
tared  Linkum  hirelena  as  sets  to  trimlin  de  saoer'd  sile  c^  Yirg^^a.  Reoumlect  dat 
jfft  'spected  to  strike  in  de  fence,  es  de  bold  an  chiverlous  alone  kin  strike,  and 
dIatinguiBh  fWnn  deir  base  existence  de  coimp'  scum  ob  de  Norf  wid  de  worrema 
an  Tipen  dat  ding  to  deir  'bominable  tracks.  'Member  dat  jet  all  ^spected  to  be 
bold  and  chiyerlus,  an'  tramp  and  stomp  on  de  Norfem  scam.  We  has  bom  deir 
Insults  too  long,  and  de  Saddem  heart  is  mangled  wid  its  many  woes— en  conse- 
quence ob  de  Linkum  hirelens.  'Member  dat  70a  are  gentlemen,  and  dem  as 
Axnea  aginst  je  low-bom,  oomiptered,  crawlen  scam,  de  sweepens  ob  Norfbm 
(kctories,  da  refuse  ob  de  Jails— de  off-scourins  ob  de  work-houses,  and  all  dat  ia 
wila.'» 

On  reaching  this  point,  a  shrewd  glance  from  Sandford^s  ej% 
at  kis  auditors,  genca*ally  satisfied  me  that  he  at  least  understood 
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that  there  waa  wme  fhn  in  calling — ^thoofffa  at  second  hand-^ 
the  many  well-educated  ^ntlemen  around  him,  ^^  scum,  hire- 
lings, off-8couring8  of  the  jails  and  workhouses,  and  ^  all  that  is 
vile.' " 

Not  less  shrewd  than  Sandford  was  Old  Uncle  Tom,  a  slave 
encountered  by  a  wandering  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  in  Louisiana,  described  as  follows : — 

"  With  his  white  hair,  profuse  whiskers,  a  high,  wide,  hut  stffl  retreating  fore- 
head, he  put  me  in  mind  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  This  venerahle  specimen  was  sit- 
ting on  a  roadside  fence,  watching  with  intense  interest  the  lirst  invasion  into  his 
neigliborhood  of  the  Yankees.  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  old  man,  and  very  ab- 
ruptly asked  if  he  was  for  the  Confederates  or  for  the  Yankees.  A  smile  ht  up  his 
old  weather-beaten  countenance,  until  it  looked  like  illuminated  India-rubber ;  then 
he  said,  in  a  007  manner  that  would  haye  done  honor  to  a  young  girl,  '  Why,  you 
see,  master,  'taint  for  an  old  nigger  like  me  to  know  any  thing  ^bout  politics.*  Nol 
content  to  let  him  off  so  easily,  I  queried,  rather  sternly,  *  Well,  sir,  let  me  know 
which  side  yon  are  on,  any  way  V  The  old  darkey  kept  up  his  ineffable  smile  for 
a  moment,  and  then  assuming  a  gravity  that  was  ridiculouB,  remarked,  *  I'm  on  de 
Lord's  side,  and  He'll  work  out  His  salvation ;  bress  de  Lord  I' 

"  No  one,  not  Jeff  Davis  himself  or  even  J.  P.  Benjamin,  on  a  cross-ezamixub- 
tion  of  six  hours,  could  catch  that  old  darkey." 

In  truth,  the  blacks  are  obliged  to  be  circumspect,  inasmuch 
as,  between  the  chivalry  of  the^orth,  and  those  Unionists  who 
profess  to  hate  Abolition,  they  are  continually  at  the  mercy  of 
men. who  seem  to  think  that  to  kill,  or  at  least  tormeiit  them, it 
to  do  God  service.  Quite  as  diplomatic  as  the  old  '^  uncle  '^  ap« 
propriately  described  as  on  the  fence,  were  the  contrabands  who 
were  thus  set  forth  by  the  Booneville  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
ciiinati  Daily  Commercial^  under  the  caption  of  "  When  you  is 
abouty  we  is  : — 

*'  These  Missouri  niggers  know  a  great  deal  more  than  the  white  folks  give  tliem 
credit  for;  and  whether  Missouri  goes  for  the  Confederacy  or  the  Union,  her  slaves 
have  learned  a  lesson  too  much  ever  to  be  useful  as  slaves.  I  was  struck  with 
the  apt  reply  of  one  of  a  crowd  who  came  from  a  biff  house  to  the  road  to  see  us 
pass,  the  other  day.  Says  I:  *Boys,  are  you  all  for  the  Union?'  'Oh I  yeS| 
BBassa,  when  you's  about,  we  is.'  *  And  when  Price  comes,  you  are  secesh,  are 
Tou  ?'  *  Lor,  yea,  maesa — we's  good  secesh  den.  Can't  'low  de  wite  folks  to  sU 
'head  niggers  in  dat  way.'  The  darkeys  understand  the  whole  question,  and  tM 
game  played." 

It  is  now  not  very  long  since  Jefferson  Davis  admitted, 
in  a  speech  during  nis  tour  to  Macon,  that  the  South  had 
but  two  millions  of  slaves  left  of  the  four  millions  with  whic^ 
the  rebellion  be^an.  Tet  the  Southern  press  continues  to 
insist  that  the  blacks  are  faithful  t^  slavery,  that  tbe^  love 
their  masters  and  hate  the  "  Lincoln  hirelings  ;'*  and,  relying  on 
this  fidelity,  they  are  now  arming  their  remaining  negroes  to 
war  against  their  liberators ! 

"  To  be  on  the  Lord's  side,"  is  with  most  blacks  a  solemn 
conviction  as  regards  the  war,  which  it  is  to  be  wished  that  all 
of  their  white  fellow-combatants  would  share  with  equal  fervor. 
Witness  the  following  prayer  oflbred  by  a  colored  man  at  a 
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tanenX^  and  reported  by  Dr.  Oalkina,  surgeon  of  a  MaBsachu- 
86tt8  regiment ; — 


Jesus,  Eke  de  people  ob  de  ole  time,  de  Jews,  we  weep  by  de  side  ob 
de  ribber,  wld  de  strings  ob  de  harp  all  broke ;  bat  we  sing  ob  de  broken  heart,  as 
dem  people  could  not  do.  Hear  us,  King,  in  de  present  state  ob  our  sorrow. 
You  know,  King  Jesus,  honey,  we  just  got  Arom  de  Bed  Sea  and  wander  in  de 
wilderness,  a  poor  feeble  portu)n  ob  de  cluldren  of  Adam,  feeble  in  body,  feeble  in 
mind,  and  need  de  help  ob  de  good  Almighty  God.  Oh,  help  us,  if  you  please,  to 
homes,  for  we's  got  no  homes,  Massa  Jesus — ^but  de  shelter  ob  de  oak-tree  in  de 
daytime,  and  de  shelter  ob  de  oottcm  tent  at  night  Help  us  for  our  own  good  and 
de  good  ob  Qod*s  blessed  Union  people,  dat  want  all  people  Aree  whatsomeber  be 
de  color.  Massa  Jesus,  you  know  de  deep  tribulations  ob  our  hearts,  dat  sickness 
is  among  us,  dat  our  diildren  is  dying  in  de  camp,  and  as  we  tote  dem  from  one 
place  to  tudder,  and  bury  dem  in  de  cold  ground,  to  go  in  de  spirit  to  de  God  ob  de 
people  where  de  sotd  hab  no  spot  nor  color.  Great  King  ob  kings,  and  Doctor  ob 
doctors,  and  God  ob  battles,  help  us  to  be  well ;  help  us  to  be  able  to  fight  wid  de 
Union  sogers  de  battle  for  de  Union ;  help  us  to  fight  for  liberty,  fight  for  de 
country,  fight  for  our  own  homes,  and  our  own  free  children,  and  our  children's 
diUdren.  Fetch  out,  God  ob  battles,  de  big  guns  wid  de  big  bustin*  shells,  and 
giro  dem  Gtod-forsaken  secesh,  dat  would  carry  to  shame  our  wires  and  daughters, 
0  mighty  Jesus  I  if  you  please,  a  right  smart  charge  ob  grape  and  canister ; 
make  'em  glad  to  stop  de  war  and  come  back  to  de  sheep  and  de  fatted  calf;  and  de 
good  things  ob  de  Union.  No  more  murdering  broder  ob  de  North  States.  No 
more  ragged  bare  feet  No  more  slave-whippers  and  slave-driyers.  No  more 
ikders  ob  yellow-skius.    No  more  meaner  as  meanest  niggers." 

An  excellent  specimen  of  the  real  negro  song — not  of  the 
kind  manofactured  for  '^  Ethiopian  Minstrels" — is  the  following, 
which  was  much  sung  by  the  contrabands  at  Fort  Koyal,  where 
it  was  noted  down  by  a  clergyman,  who  subsequently  published 
it  in  Clarke's  Sunday-Schod  Visitor: — 

OHl    LET    MY    PEOPLE    GO. 

m  bomq'ow  ram  ooivtrabahim. 

^The  Lord  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh  said :  OhI  let  my  people  go ; 
If  not,  I'll  smite  your  first-born  dead — Oh  I  let  my  people  go. 
Oh  1  go  down,  Moses, 
Away  down  to  Egypt's  land, 
And  tell  King  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go. 

*^  No  more  shall  they  in  bondage  toil — Oh  I  let  my  people  go ; 
Let  them  oome  out  with  Egypt's  spoil — Oh  I  let  my  people  go. 

**  Haste,  Moses,  till  the  sea  you'ye  crossed-^C^  I  let  my  people  go; 
Pharaoh  shall  in  the  deep  be  lost — Oh  I  let  my  people  go. 

"  The  sea  before  you  shall  divide— Oh  1  let  my  people  go ; 

.   Toull  cross  dry-shod  to  the  other  side— Oh  I  fet  my  peo]^  go. 

"F^ar  not  Kizig  Pharaoh  or  his  host— Oh  I  let  my  people  go ; 
For  they  shau  in  the  sea  be  lost — Oh  1  let  my  people  ga 

^ They^  sink  Uke  lead,  to  rise  no  more— Oh  I  let  my  people  go; 
An*  you'll  hftar  a  shout  on  the  other  shore — Oh  I  let  my  people  ga 

*  Ibe  fiery  dond  shall  lead  the  way — Oh  I  let  my  people  go ; 
Jl  UfjhX  by  night  and  a  shade  by  day — Oh  1  let  my  people  ga 
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_     '*  Jordan  shall  stand  up  like  a  wall — Oh  I  let  mj  people  go; 
And  the  walls  of  Jericho  shall  fiUl-^h  I  let  mj  people  go. 

"  Your  foes  shall  not  before  70a  stand — Oh  1  let  mj  people  go ; 
And  youll  possess  £ilr  CanaanV  land — Oil  I  let  mj  people  go. 

"  Oh,  let  us  all  fh)m  bondage  flee-— Oh  I  let  my  people  go ; 
And  let  us  all  in  Christ  be  free— -OhI  lei  mj  people  go. 

**  This  world^s  a  wQdemess  of  woe— Oh  I  let  mj  people  go ; 
Oh,  let  us  all  to  glory  go— Oh  1  let  my  people  go. 
Oh  I  go  down,  Moses, 
Away  down  to  Kgypt*s  land, 
And  tell  King  Pharaoh 
To  let  my  people  go." 

The  sorrows  of  centnries — yes,  from  the  very  days  of  the 
text,  when  Egypt  painted  in  her  tombs  Africans,  ever  as  slaves — 
are  concentrated  in  the  long  sad  wail  of  this  refrain  :  ^^  Oh ! 
let  my  people  go  I" 

Strange  that  the  Jews,  who  shared,  in  Egypt,  slavey  and 
bondage  with  the  blacks,  and  who  yet  claim  sympathy  for  the 
persecution  which  their  race  has  endured,  shoula  in  this^ar 
so  generally  sympathize  with  the  South  1 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  negro  wedding,  which  took  place 
"within  the*  lines,"  or  in  camp,  and  is  correctly  described  as 
"  A  Dark  and  Gloomy  Bridal."  '*  We  have,"  says  an  editor, 
in  commenting  thereon,  '^  heard  of  some  dark  scenes,  but  rarely 
encountered  anything  so  utterly  deficient  in  sunshine  and  white- 
wash as  the  following.    It  reads  like  a  yard  of  crape  "  : — 

**  Gloom  was  on  her  countenanoe  and  npon  his.  The  man  whose  holy  ofBoe 
it  was  to  nnite  them  in  bonds  never  to  be  torn  asunder,  stood  like  an  executioner 
bef(ne  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  and  they — the  pair  waiting  to  be  blessed — 
bent  down  their  heads  like  criminals  before  him.  In  rain  might  the  eye  wander 
about  the  assembly  in  search  of  sunshine  npon  a  single  countenance ;  all  was 
^  dreary  black — and  assistants  as  well  as  attendants  at  tlie  ceremony  were  alike 
shrouded  in  one  dark,  overshadowing  pall  of  rayless  gloom.  Ah  I  joyful  should 
ever  be  the  linking  of  young  hearts  together;  and  terrible  must  be  the  feelings  of 
those  aronnd  whom  the  shadows  of  fate  are  gathering,  even  at  the  threshold, 
which  should  blaze  in  all  their  gorgeous  coloring  of  hope  and  promise.  Tet  the 
same  sombre  shade,  the  same  gfkx>m  of  hue,  the  depth  of  darlcness,  was  seated 
upon  every  feature.  No  sudden  blushing  of  the  rose,  no  swift  succeeding  of  the 
li^,  no  MaX  changes  telling  of  youthfhl  passion,  and  warm,  bright  hope,  were 
seen  <m  that  bride*s  cheek;  but  one  unvarying  shade  of  funeral  possessed  the 
groom — ^possessed  the  preacher— in  &ot,  they  were  all  possessed.  Reader,  they 
were  intelligent  contrabands." 
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PERSONAL  REMINI80EN0ES  OF  KOSCIUSZKO. 

BY  OOLONXL  JLLYIEB  2BLTNBB. 

In  the  year  178-  my  father  was  appointed  Landvo^  of  Lu- 
gano, Canton  Tessin,  in  Switzerland,  to  hold  the  omee  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  After  a  conscientions  and  successful  admin- 
istration, he  left  this  place,  accompanied  by  the  blessings  and  by 
many  proofs  of  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  office  of  governor  of  the  whole 
Canton  of  Solothurn,  in  consequence  of  which  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  city 
of  his  birth.  He  was  shortly  after  dispatched  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  his  brother,  who  had 
for  twenty-five  years  held  the  office  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Kosci- 
uszW),  who  was  then  residing  at  Paris,  became  acquainted  with 
both  the  brothers  Zeltner,  and  formed  especially  the  warmest 
attacKment  to  my  father,  whose  liberal  principles,  strong  char- 
acter, and  patriotism  he  knew  how  to  appreciate. '  From  this 
period  he  gave  him  most  touching  proofs  of  friendship  and 
esteem,  and  often  declared  it  his  most  ardent  wish  that  he  might 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  his  friend's  home. 

It  was  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  that  my  father 
should  desire  to  possess  some  likeness  of  his  friend,  the  more,  as 
the  day  approacned  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Switzerlana.  He  availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the  first  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  express  this  wish  to  Kosciuszko,  but  the 
general  replied  that  he  had  formed  an  irrevocable  resolution 
never  to  suffer  any  likeness  to  be  made  of  him. 

"  Do  J  not  make  an  exception  with  ^ou  ?"  he  added.  "Have 
I  not  threatened  that,  as  soon  as  my  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
I  shall  bring  you  not  a  mere  likeness,  but  the  original  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  ?" 

But  my  father  was  not  satisfied;  he  regretted  that  there 
should  be  no  likeness  of  the  hero,  for  posterity's  sake,  and  this 
thought,  rather  than  any  wish  to  obtain  one  exclusively  for  his 
own  pleasure,  led  him  to  resort  to  stratagem  for  effecting  his 
purpose.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  an  excellent  sculptor, 
Eggenschwiler,  a  friend  and  countryman  of  my  father,  to  wnom 
he  applied,  and  who  readily  consented  to  produce  a  bust  of 
Kosciuszko  if  an  opportunity  could  be  given  him  to  see  his  sub- 
ject often  and  for  lon^  periods.  After  some  deliberation,  mv 
father  hired  two  adjoining  boxes  at  the  theatre,  and  with 
some  difficulty  persuaded  Kosciuszko  to  occupy  one  with  him. 
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E^genscbwiler  took  his  station  in  the  other,  and,  unknown  to  his 
neighbor,  succeeded  in  securing  an  admirable  sketch.  My  father 
had  instmcted  the  sculptor  to  make  at  present  no  more  than 
three  busts,  and  to  keep  the  whole  afiair  in  the  strictest  secrecy. 

Eosciuszko  had  always  been  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  encourage  artists.  He  bad  him* 
self  a  knack  at  mechanical  execution,  and  turned  many  little 
souvenirs  for  our  family  and  other  fViends  of  his.  I  have  now 
a  neatly-made  box- wood  snuff-box,  on  the  cover  of  which  are 
inlaid  in  gold  the  initials  T.  E.,  and  inside  is  engraved — Koacu 
uszko  par  estime  pour  Xavier  ZeUner.  He  had  frequently 
heard  of  the  sculptor  Eggenschwiler  as  a  promising  artist,  and 
asked  my  father  to  introdnce  him  to  his  countryman.  They 
went,  accordingly,  to  the  sculptor's  atdier^  and,  as  they  entered, 
the  artist  was  jnst  completing  the  busts  of  Koscinszko.  They 
examined  several  of  the  works  with  interest,  but  Eggenschwiler, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  so  afraid  lest  the  busts  shoald  be  seen, 
that  he  kept  his  place  before  them,  and  tried  to  cover  them 
with  his  body ;  but  this  manoeuvre,  with  his  anxiety,  excited 
Kosciuszko's  attention,  and  he  reco^ized  instantly  the  likeness « 
to  him.  In  his  anger  and  indignation  that  such  a  thing  should 
have  been  done,  he  lifted  his  cane  and  struck  powerful  bI<MVs  at 
the  unfortunate  busts,  shattering  two  of  them ;  but  the  third  was 
protected  by  the  frightened  sculptor,  who  covered  it  with  his 
oody,  and  exjplained  that  he  had  only  executed  the  orders  of 
Zeltner,  beggmgthe  general  to  spare  the  remaining  bust  for  his 
friend's  sake.  I^osciuszko  hesitated,  looked  at  my  father,  who 
was  perplexed  enough,  and  after  a  few  moments  said : 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  but  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you 
will  never  make  a  bust  of  me  again."  Eggenschwiler  prom- 
ised, and  Kosciuszko,  turning  to  my  father,  said : 

"  Accept,  dear  friend,  this  bust,  as  a  proof  my  friendship  and 
unbounded  esteem.  You  will  see  by  this  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate your  regard,  since  for  you  alone  I  make  an  exception, 
and  break  a  resolution  from  which  laj  most  intimate  firiends 
and  relations  never  could  induce  me  to  swerve.'* 

He  continued  his  intimacy  with  my  father  after  the  latter 
returned  to  Switzerland,  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  iVe- 
quent  presents  of  his  own  manufacture  to  members  of  the  fam- 
Dy.  To  two  of  my  father's  children  he  stood  as  godfather,  and 
gave  his  name ;  both  died  in  infancy ;  and  a  third  time,  over- 
coming the  reluctance  of  mv  mother,  who  began  to  have  super- 
stitious fears,  he  stood  for  ner  little  daughter  Thad^e  Emilie, 
who  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  became  the  wife  of  Oount 
Giovanni  Morosini,  at  Lugano,  in  the  Canton  Tessin,  Switzer- 
land. 

When  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  Paris,  and  was  told 
that  Kosciuszko  also  was  there,  he  paid  him  a  visit,  and  invited 
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kim  in  torn  to  visit  him.  Thej  discuBsed  Polish  affairs^  and 
Koftcinazko  took  ocoaaion,  in  the  name  of  his  countrymen,  to 
entreat  the  emptor  to  have  pity  on  the  Polish  nation ;  to  de- 
clare himself  to  be  their  mler,  and  to  govern  them  like  a  father, 
when  they  woald  be  happy,  and  remain  his  faithful  subjects. 
Alexander  assured  him  tnat  he  would  do  any  thing  in  his  power 
for  Poland,  but  that  he  also  desired  a  favor  of  £o8ciuszko,  and 
in  return  for  which  he  would  grant  any  thing  else  that  Kosci- 
nszko  should  desire^  The  general  declared  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  the  emperor  might  ask. 

"  Well,  you  will  do  me  the  favor,  then,"  said  Alexander,  "  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  my  deceased  father,  the  Emperor 
Paul,  by  accepting  the  little  present  which  he  bestowed  upon 
ou  when  he  ascended  the  throne  and  gave  you  your  liberty, 
ut  which  you  have  steadfastly  reftised  to  this  day." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Macie- 
jowice,  between  the  Polish  and  the  Russian  forces,  October  10. 
1794,  the  Poles  were  overpowered,  and  Kosciuszko,  coverea 
with  wounds,  fell  from  his  horse,  exclaiming,  ^^FinU  Polonimy^ 
•and  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  adjutant,  the  poet  Nieencewicz. 
Both  prisoners  were  removed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  incarcera- 
ted ;  but  on  the  death  of  Catherine  and  the  accession  of  Paul 
they  were  set  at  liberty  and  given  their  swords,  with  considera- 
ble presents  of  money.  They  accepted  their  liberty  and  their 
swonds,  but  persistently  refused  the  money.  Kosciuszko  visited 
England,  and  was  informed  by  the  bankers  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Bonard  &  Co.,  that  the  sum  of  money 
presented  to  him  by  Paul  had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
was  at  his  disposal.  Kosciuszko  still  refused  the^ift,  and  it 
remained  placea  to  his  credit.  This  money,  which  Koscius2^o 
now  accepted  at  the  hands  of  Alexander,  had  never  been  with- 
drawn, and  had  increased  in  the  twenty  years  and  more  which 
had  elapsed  to  double  its  original  value.  The  emperor  was 
gratified  that  Kosciuszko  should  be  willing  now  to  accept  it, 
and  asked  in  return  what  favor  he  should  grant 

*^  Your  Majesty,"  said  Kosciuszko,  ^'  has  just  now  placed  me 
in  a  situation  which  excludes  all  further  wishes  as  to  myselfl 
but  as  your  Majesty  insists  that  I  should  ask  ano&er  favor,  I 
wish  to  recommend  to  your  notice  a  familv  to  whom  I  owe  votj 
much ;  this  is  the  noble  and  worthv  family  of  Zeltner,  who  re- 
ceived me,  a  poor  exile,  into  their  home,  rendered  rdief  to  my 
broken  constitution,  have  taken  care  of  me  with  the  most  devo- 
ted friendship,  and  who  have  made  me  happy  by  the  kindness 
which  they  always  have  shown  me.  I  never  can  repay  them* 
I  commend  them  to  your  Majesty's  remembrance." 

Alexander  replied  that  he  would  take  the  hospitality  shown 
by  the  Zeltner  family  to  Kosciuszko  as  diown  to  himself,  and 
awith^rized  the  general  to  advise  my  father  that  he  would  pre- 
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Milt  liim  with,  an  ettate  in  any  district  of  Poland,  with  a  revenue 
of  ten  thonaand  franes  yearly ;  and  to  make  snre^  be  gave  orders 
(m  the  spot  to  his  secretary  to  carry  this  into  emct.  The  wish 
of  Koscioftdco  was,  however,  frustrated  eventually  b^  the  hos- 
tility of  a  Polish  governor.  Some  time  after  this  interview, 
Alexander  desired  another  conference  with  Koscinszko  upon 
Polish  afifdrs,  and  bade  him  follow  him  to  Vienna,  or  farther, 
if  he  had  left  that  city.  The  general  passed  through  Solothum, 
and  then  informed  my  &th^  that  after  his  visit  to  Alexander 
he  should  not  return  to  Paris,  but  desired  him  to  procure  suita- 
ble lodgings  for  him  in  Solothum,  that  he  might  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  among  his  friends,  the 
Zeltners.  My  father  conse(|uently  ordered  the  two  best  rooms 
in  our  own  house  to  be  put  m  order  to  receive  the  noble  guest, 
and  in  a  few  days  Koscinsdco  returned,  having  reached  the  em- 
peror at  the  borders  of  Galizia,  where  he  held  his  final  confer^ 
enee  with  him. 

From  this  day  a  new  life  began  in  our  family.  It  consisted 
tiien  of  my  father  and  my  mother,  of  myself,  eigliteen  years  old, 
my  sister  Emilie,  Eosciuszko's  god-daughter,  eleven  years  old, 
and  my  youngest  sister,  Ursula,  six  years.  When  Kosciuszko 
arrivea  he  was  very  pale  and  weak,  suffering  much  from  the 
wounds  with  which  his  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
were  covered.  Fortunately,  there  lived  at  Solothum  a  very 
respectable  man,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father,  Doctor 
Schtirer,  who  was  an  excellent  physician.  My  father  intro^ 
duced  him  to  £osciuftzko,  who  surrendered  himself  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  his  treatment  He  suffered  so  much^  that 
on  rainy  and  damp  days  he  could  not  leave  the  house.  He  did 
not  pay  any  visits  except  on  New- Year's  Day,  when  he  went  to 
see  the  Schultheirs  of  Arre^r,  the  highest  magistrate  of  the 
town.  Nor  did  he  recdve  vi^ts,  except  occasionally.  His  only 
acquaintance,  besides  onr  family,  were  Dr.  Schiirer,  Colonel  Grim, 
formerly  officer  in  the  Federal  and  French  services,  and  Mr. 
Oberlin,  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  pure  patriot  and  distinguished 
orator,  son  of  the  former  director  of  the  Helvetian  BepubUc, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  my  father. 

More  numerous  was  another  class  of  yisit(M*s  to  our  house — ^the 
poor — ^to  whom  Kosciuszko  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  in- 
come. Contrary  to  custom  in  Switzerland,  our  door  had  to  be 
kept  open  the  whole  day ;  from  early  morning  to  late  ni^t  it 
was  besieged  by  the  poor,  who  never  went  away  empty.  The 
servant  was  more  busy  carrying  rep<»rt8  to  Kosciuszko  and 
kinging  back  alms  for  the  applicants  than  with  her  household 
duties,  and  oft«i  when  she  could  not  attend,  my  sister  EmiHe 
or  I,  even  my  father  and  mother,  were  obliged  to  do  these 
errands*  When  one  of  the  petitioners  expressed  a  particular  de- 
sire to  see  EoiciusdK)  himsw,  he  let  him  eome  into  his  rocnai^ 
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after  having  listened  to  his  complaints  and  having  received  all 
needful  intormation  about  his  position  and  family  aflfairs,  or 
having  looked  at  some  written  recommendation  of  the  minister 
or  magistrate  of  the  town,  he  would  bestow  his  benefSeiction  ac- 
cording to  judgment  The  smallest  amount  he  ever  gave  was 
a  hatzen—  nfteen  centimes ;  but  in  most  cases  he  gave  from  one 
to  two  dollars,  and,  in  cases  of  real  poverty  or  distress,  eight  to 
ten  dollars. 

Every  time  he  took  his  daily  ride,  it  was  for  some  benevolent 
purpose.  He  would  ride  over  to  the  smallest  and  poorest  villa* 
|;es  on  the  mountains,  and  to  places  where  failure  of  the  crops, 
inundations,  or  destruction  of  property  by  fire  had  taken  place, 
carefully  informing  himself  from  house  to  house  as  to  the  con* 
dition  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  Generally,  he  first  visited 
the  minister  and  magistrate  of  the  town,  who  indicated  the 
most  needy  cases.  Sometimes,  when  those  needing  help  were 
mechanics  or  tradesmen,  he  would  procure  for  them  the  neces- 
sary tools  or  stock  by  which  they  might  carry  on  their  business. 
Every  one  received  of  his  bounty,  even  the  children  who 
attended  him  or  showed  him  kindness.  His  liberality  often 
went  so  far  as  to  exceed  his  means,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing example : — 

In  me  year  1817,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  a 
famine  broke  out  in  our  country,  and  it  was  as  if  God  had  sent 
this  noble-hearted  man  to  save  hundreds  of  people  from  starva- 
tion. Late  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  Eosciuszko  had  ridden 
out  for  many  successive  days,  and  once  or  twice  even  in  bad 
weather,  which  he  never  used  to  do  before,  and  every  time  he 
returned  sorry  and  down-hearted.  The  sudden  chanee  in  his 
usaally  cheerful  demeanor  we  could  not  help  noticing,  but  tried 
in  vain  to  divine  the  reason.  He  ate  less,  was  disturbed,  absent- 
minded,  lost  in  thought,  and  indeed  quite  another  man.  As  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a  confidant  of  my  father  in 
politics,  and  of  mj  mother  in  domestic  affairs,  one  day  my  father 
and  I,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  rose  from  the  table,  in  order 
to  leave  him  alone  with  my  mother,  with  whom  we  had  agreed 
that  she  should  take  the  first  step  in  inquiring  into  his  troubles* 
When  they  were  left  alone,  my  mother  b^an : 

*'  Far  from  your  country.  General,  you  have  here  no  near 
relations,  no  friends,  but  us.  You  know  too  well  of  how  great 
value  your  health  and  life  are  to  us ;  it  is  with  the  utmost  sor- 
]x>w  that  my  husband  and  I,  and  even  our  children,  have  ob- 
served that  you  have  long  been  suffering,  that  something  grieved 
yon ;  you  are  not  as  joyful,  as  smiling  as  before ;  you  do  not 
eat,  and  daily  grow  weaker.  Allow  us,  General,  as  your  sin- 
oerest  and  most  devoted  friends,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  your 
grief.    If  we  are  not  able  to  appease  it,  at  least  let  as  share  it." 

^^  I  cannot  find  words  enougn,  madam,"  replied  Kosciussko^ 
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"  to  express  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  hold  towards  jron 
and  yonr  family.  I  am  grieved  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
during  the  last  few  days,  bat  I  hope  my  sorrow  will  soon  have 
an  end."  He  then  told  my  mother  that  he  had  heard  several 
weeks  ago  that  there  existed  great  misery  and  distress  in  three 
of  the  poorest  villages  in  the  mountains — in  Nicderwill,  Gins- 
berg, and  Hubersdorf ;  and  going  thither,  he  had  found  the  dis- 
tress ranch  greater  than  reported.  For  several  davs  he  visited 
these  places,  every  afternoon,  went  from  house  to  house,  carry- 
ing assistance  and  consolation ;  but  although  he  had  spent  all 
his  ready  money,  and  all  that  he  had  laid  up,  very  many  were 
still  left  who  wanted  further  aid.  His  means  were  exhausted, 
and  how  should  he  satisfv  the  poor,  who  gathered  at  our  door 
every  day  t  Besides,  he  had  his  own  expenses  to  pay,  and  he 
could  not  expect  money  from  London  for  six  weeks.  His  own 
wants  did  not  trouble  him,  but  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  to  their  fate  these  poor  villagers,  as  well  as  the  poor  who 
daily  visited  the  house,  for  six  weeks,  depressed  him,  day  and 
night,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  deep  grief.  My  mother 
having  explained  all  this  to  my  father,  the  latter  induced  Kos- 
ciuszko,  although  he  long  opposed  it,  to  accept  a  loan  from  one 
of  his  friends,  the  banker  Brunner,  of  Solothurn.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Brunner  brought  the  money, 
Koscinszko  rode  over  to  the  poor  communities  to  catry  relief. 
Now  the  generous-hearted  old  man  was  himself  again,  and  al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  draw  heavily  upon  his  capital  this 
unfortunate  year,  he  never  felt  happier  than  when  on  this  occa- 
sion he  driea  the  tears  of  the  poor  and  healed  the  wounds  of  the 
distressed. 

Koseiuszko  led  a  very  quiet,  modest,  and  regular  life.  He 
rose  early — in  the  summer  at  five,  in  the  winter  at  six  o'clock— 
and  devoted  his  first  thoughts  to  his  Creator,  whom  he  wor- 
shipped vrith  a  sincere  and  true  piety.  After  dressing,  be  pre- 
pared his  coffee  over  a  spirit-lamp,  letting  it  stand,  alter  it  was 
made,  perhaps  for  an  hour,  till  it  was  entirely  cold.  Then  he 
took  a  handful  of  hemp-seed,  sat  down  in  Ins  arm-ohair,  called 
his  little  bird,  that  generally  was  sitting  upon  his  shoulder,  and 

fave  it  its  breakfast  from  his  hand.  This  little  bird  was  a  buU- 
nch,  which  my  sister  Emilie  had  given  him,  and  which  he  had 
tamed  so  entirely,  that  it  would  fly  upon  his  head  and  tear  his 
hair  when  it  was  hungry  and  wanted  food.  One  day  a  poor 
old  man  called  at  the  house,  and  when  I  told  the  Qeneral  that 
he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  he  ordered  him  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  after  some  conversation,  gave  him  a  dollar  pieee. 
The  poor  old  man  gave  warm  thanks,  but,  turning  to  the  door, 
which  I  held  open  for  him,  he  unfortunately  stepped  upon  the 
little  bird,  which  was  familiarly  houpiug  about,  and  instantly 
killed  it.    EosciuszkoV  sorrow  and  me  okl  man's  oomitdniation 
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were  extreme.  He  wonM  stammer  some  words  of  excuse,  his  lips 
trembled,  bnt  he  conld  not  ntter  a  soand  as  he  stood  pale  and 
dumb  before  Kosciuszko.  The  noble  hero  understood  well  this 
silence,  and  forgetting  his  own  grief  in  the  pain  of  the  poor  old 
man,  he  went  to  his  desk,  took  a  ^old  piece  and  gave  it,  saying : 

**  Here,  my  poor  friend,  somethmg  more  for  your  pain,"  while 
he  turned  away  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

After  the  General  had  fed  his  little  bird,  and  was  waiting  the 
cooling  of  his  coflfee,  he  began  reading  the  newspaper  or  any 
interesting  book,  and  as  I  knew  the  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian languages,  I  generally  read  for  him  in  the  latter  two  lan- 
enages,  in  order  to  spare  his  eyes,  which  had  suffered  a  ^ood 
deal.  After  his  breakfast  of  coffee  and  white  bread,  which  he 
took  alone,  he  had  his  god-daughter,  my  little  sister  Emilie,  come 
to  him.  He  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  offered  himself  from  the 
first  as  her  teacher.  In  the  forenoon  he  gave  her  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  circum- 
stances, two  hours  or  more.  When  the  weather  was  fine  he 
quickened  the  lessons,  that  he  might  finish  at  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  in  order  to  take  a  ride,  as  his  physician  had  ordered 
him  to  do.  In  damp  or  rainy  weather  he  walked  his  room. 
According  to  the  season,  we  dined  at  four  or  five  o'clock ;  he 
always  was  at  dinner  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  had,  especially 
aftisr  havitig  breathed  for  some  time  on  pure  mountain  air,  a 
very  good  api)etite.  At  dinner  he  was  frugal,  and  easily  satis- 
fied. One  of  his  favorite  fruits  was  strawberries,  which  grow 
profusely  in  our  country ;  nor  would  he  easily  have  been  able  to 
find  in  all  Europe  a  better  place  than  Solothurn  for  this  fruit. 
The  Jura  Mountains  extend,  west  and  east,  at  the  distance  of 
an  hour  from  Solothurn.  Upon  the  declivity  of  the  Jura,  on 
the  south,  the  strawberries  ripen  very  early,  and  may  be  gath- 
ered for  three  moiM^hs,  after  wnich  the  crop  begins  again  on  the 
north  side,  so  that  strawberries  can  be  had  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Many  people  carry  on  a  traffic  in  this  fruit,  which  they 
carry  to  the  market  of  Bern.  Kosciuszko  had  advanced  the 
m<niey  to  many  of  them  for  a  horse  and  wagon,  as  the  city  of 
Bern  is  twenty  miles  from  Solothurn,  and  the  journey  had  to 
be  niftde  each  night,  and  back  again  in  the  afternoon. 

He  liked  very  much  to  sit  talking  with  the  family  upon 
fiunily  matters  at  evening  dusk,  and  when  the  candles  were 
liffhted,  we  assembled  in  Kosciuszko's  room  to  play  a  game  of 
whist,  his  favorite  recreation.  The  partners  generally  were 
KoseiuBzko,  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  for  a  fourth.  Dr. 
Schiirer,  or,  nntil  he  came,  myself.  Much  as  I  felt  honored^ 
especially  as  I  was  but  eighteen,  to  play  at  the  game  with  Kos- 
ciuszko, I  was  grieved  enough  when  Dr.  Schiirer  came,  and  I 
cave  np  my  seat  For  although  the  play  requires  attention, 
here  and  t^ere  soroething  was  said,  nnd  it  will  easily  be  under- 
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stood  that  such  a  company  would  Bhin&  in  conversation ;  for 
i^r  Kosciuszko,  Dr.  Schiirer,  a  very  ediKu^ed  gentleman,  had 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  Vienna,  and  my  father  had  been 
popular  in  Paris  as  one  of  the  wittiest  of  men  and  most  agree* 
able  of  companions,  while  my  mother,  though  she  said  little, 
was  equally  esteemed  as  an  amiable,  spiritueUe  woman.  As  to 
the  money  staked,  the  game  could  hardly  be  called  a  game  tor 
money,  for  we  played  for  one  rappcn^  less  than  the  fifth  part  of 
an  American  cent ;  so  that  if,  anring  a  whole  evening,  one  of 
us  lost  three  or  four  cents,  he  might  complain  of  his  misfortune. 
Kosciuszko  kept  his  winnings  in  a  little  dox,  and  showed  such 
childish  joy  when  it  happened  that  he  won  a  new  rappen,  that 
we  took  care  to  procure  nim  such  an  innocent  pleasure  as  often 
as  we  could.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  game  was  stopped,  and 
Kosciuszko  went  to  bed  ;  sometimes  he  played  a  game  of  chees 
with  my  father,  who  was  a  skilful  player,  and  sometimes  gave 
him  the  game,  but  every  time  he  did  so,  Kosciuszko  remarked 
that  it  was  done  from  politeness ;  he  played  the  game  but  8^ 
dom  though,  for  it  excited  and  tired  him. 

When  he  took  his  daily  ride,  he  had  first  to  satisfy  the  poor, 
who  surrounded  his  horse  as  it  stood  before  the  door.  When 
he  had  ridden  away,  the  poor  could  tell,  by  the  direction  he 
took,  by  which  gate  he  would  leave  the  city ;  some  of  them 
tried  the  trick  ot  running  through  some  other  streets  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  the  gate,  which  they  reached  long  before  Kos- 
ciuszko, who  rode  very  slowly ;  then  passing  out  of  the  city,  they 
would  turn  back  and  meet  Kosciuszko  coming  through  the 
gate ;  the  horse  would  stand  still,  and  Kosciuszko  give  them 
again  a  present.  He  discovered  the  trick  at  last,  but  only 
laughed,  shook  his  finger  threateninglv,  and  gave  the  money 
just  the  same,  telling  the  incidents  aiW  supper  with  amuse- 
ment. Two  weeks  after  he  had  bought  it,  tne  little  horse  be- 
came accustomed  to  standing  still  whenever  a  poor  person  ap- 
proached. Kosciuszko,  letting  the  reins  fall  upon  its  neck, 
would  draw  his  purse,  and  the  intelligent  animal  would  not  con- 
tinue  his  walk  until  the  present  had  been  given.  It  happened 
once  to  me  that,  being  on  an  errand  of  mercy  for  Kosciuszko,  I 
took  his  horse,  and,  on  my  return  to  the  city,  some  poor  people 
recognized  the  animal  and  ran  to  receive  alms.  The  little  horse 
stood  like  a  wall,  nor  could  I  go  on  until  I  had  opened  my 
purse  and  distributed  some  coins.  Again  and  again  it  nappened 
until  I  reached  the  house,  which  I  aid  at  last,  after  epmtying 
my  purse  of  its  last  piece,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Gen- 
eral, who  took  care  when  he  sent  me  out  again  on  his  horse  to 
give  me  his  purse  also. 

Kosciuszko  was  very  fond  of  reading,  and  I  often  read  to 
him.  I  had  at  that  time  just  bought  the  Qerman  Oonversa* 
tions-Lexicon,  and  in  reading  in  it  the  sketch  of  Kosciuiskoi, 
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I  was  surprised  by  some  statements  which  looked  suspicions. 
I  called  his  attention  to  them,  and  he  asked  me  to  read  the 
article  to  him,  which  I  did,  translating  into  French.  When  I 
read  the  passage  in  which  it  is  said,  "When  the  Emperor 
"  Napoleon,  on  his  expedition  against  Bussia,  was  in  Pgland, 
"  Koscinszko  publish^  a  proclamation  to  the  Polish  people, 
*'  appealing  to  them  to  rise  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  — 
EosciuBzko  started  from  his  chair,  and  exclaimed  : 

*'  Cela  n'est  pas  vrai !  c'est  une  periidie  1  c'est  nn  faux  I" 

I  repeated  tne  sentence  at  his  request,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, ne  said  very  excitedly : 

''  Dear  Xavier,  please  do  me  a  favor.  I  will  dictate  to  ypu 
in  French,  and  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  translate  into  (Ger- 
man ;  and  then  he  paced  his  room  hurriedly,  several  times  break- 
ing out: 

"  XJn  mensonge !  une  infamie !" 

He  dictated  then  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  En- 
cyclopsedia  at  Altenburg,  giving  a  conversation  which  had  taken 
place  between  himself  and  Fouch6  in  Berville,  urging  the  editors 
to  correct  the  slander  in  their  next  edition,  but  which  they  have 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  done.*  The  interview  referred  to  was 
substantially  as  follows :  Eosciuszko,  when  residing  in  Paris, 
spent  the  summer  at  Berville,  a  small  village  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fontainebleau,  owned  by  our  family.  One  day,  at  the 
time  when  Napoleon's  expedition  against  Kussia  was  preparing, 
his  servant  announced  a  visitor,  the  minister  Fouch6,  who,  after 
introducing  himself,  told  him  that  the  Emperor  was  convinced 
that  the  Polish  nation  could  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  at 
this  time,  and  as  Eosciuszko  was  first  m  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
men, who  would  do  nothing  without  his  advice,,  the  Emperor 
desired  that  he  should  accompany  him  upon  the  expedition. 
Eosciuszko  replied  that  he  was  convinced  of  Polana's  being 
able  to  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  will  of  his  countrymen  to  support 
the  Emperor,  if  only  the  Emperor  could  gain  their  affections ; 
finally,  ne  declared  his  beliei,  that  possibly  he  might  assume 
the  responsibility  of  speaking  for  his  nation  if  Napoleon  would 
prove  nimself  grateful  to  Poland  for  the  assistance  rendered ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  liberty  of  asking  respectfully  what 
His  Majesty  intended  to  do  for  his  native  country  in  this  case. 

"  I  must  confess,  General,"  said  Fouch6,  *'  that  your  answer, 
or  rather  your  question,  astonishes  me ;  allow  me  to  sugffest, 
what  every  human  being  already  knows,  that  even  the  slightest 
expressed  wish  of  my  august  sovereign  is  looked  upon  by  every 


*  I  think  the  oorrection  was  made  in  a  snbseqiient  edition,  sinoe  it  ttands  in  Dr. 
iieber'fi  Encra  Amer.,  which  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  seyenth  edition  of  the 
Omit.-Lox.— {BmioB. 
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one,  erm  by  princM)  as  an  order,  and  complied  with  acoord- 
ingly.  His  ilajest;  maj  oommaud  yea  to  accompany  him 
anprwhere  he  ma^  intend  to  make  use  of  your  services,  and  I 
think  it  to  be  neither  in  yonr  own  nor  in  your  countiymen's 
interest  to  refuse  the  desii^e  of  my  august  sovereign." 

^  Your  Excellency  will  please  assure  His  Majesty,"  replied 
Kosciuszko^  with  dignity,  ^^  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  ot  my 
position  ;  I  am  residing  in  His  Majesty's  dominions,  and  am 
therefore  at  present  his  subject.  His  Majesty  can  dispose  of 
me  as  he  pleases,  he  can  drag  me  with  him,  but  I  doubt  whether 
by  doing  so  either  my  nation  or  I  can  render  him  much  service. 
But  under  reciprocal  favors,  both  my  nation  and  I  are  ready  to 
aid  him.  May  Providence  forbid  that  your  powerful  master 
should  once  repent  having  disdained  our  good  services." 

Upon  this  fearless  answer  of  Eosciuszko,  Fouch6  replied, 
somewhat  excited,  as  he  left  his  presence : 

"  I  only  wish,  General,  that  you  may  never  repent  your  re- 
fusal." 

Whereupon  Eosciuszko  immediately  answered : 

^'  It  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  His  Majesty  to  treat  us  as 
friends  and  allies." 

But  I  must  bring  to  a  close  these  reminiscences,  though  I 
could  lou^  dwell  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  hero  who 
was  associated  with  us  in  our  dail^,  familiar  life,  and  who  be- 
came so  dear  to  us  not  only  for  his  public  virtues  and  distin- 
guished position,  but  for  the  generous,  simple,  and  affectionate 
nature  which  he  displayed  He  had  visited  with  my  father  a 
friend  of  the  family  at  Yevey,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  in- 
sisted on  ascending  a  neighboring  mountain  on  horseback.  On 
his  descent,  the  horse  stumbled  and  bruised  his  rider ;  the  injury 
was  not  serious,  but  a  slight  fever  followed,  and  when  that  was 
passed  he  was  removed  to  Solothum.  This  was  in  August,  and 
Kosciuszko  kept  an  ordinary  degree  of  health  until  the  first  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  1817.  He  did  not  feel  very  well  on 
that  dav,  and  sent  for  Dr.  Schiirer,  who  visited  him  at  all  hours. 
From  the  first  Dr.  Schiirer  declared  that  the  General  was  seri- 
ously ill  of  a  nervous  fever,  tliat  this  sickness  was  dangerous  for 
a  man  of  his  age,  and  he  earnestly  begged  to  have  one  or  two 
physicians  called  in  for  a  consultation.  My  father  sent  without 
delay  for  the  two  best  physicians  of  Switzerland,  one  from 
Zurich,  the  other  from  Bern,  and  all  possible  remedies  were 
employed  to  procure  the  noble  patient  some  relief:  my  good 
parents  did  not  leave  our  sick  friend  during  the  fortnight,  but 
in  spite  of  the  uninterrupted  exertions  of  the  three  physicians 
and  our  familv.  the  sickness  increased,  and  on  the  15tn  October 
one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  my  father,  surrounded  by  the  weeping  family. 

By  his  will  he  had  ordered  that  all  his  written  papers  in  the 
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Polish  langnage  shonld,  after  his  death,  be  burned,  and  thus 
doubtless  many  interesting  documents  have  perished.  He  be- 
queathed all  his  property  to  the  poor  of  the  commanityf  and 
wished  to  be  earned  by  them  to  his  last  restinfi^-place,  and  thus 
was  it  done.  My  father  had  the  corpse  embalmed  and  depos- 
ited in  the  vaults  of  the  Jesuit  Church.  Then  he  advised  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  of  the  death  of  the  General. 
How  great  esteem  the  Emperor  felt  for  Koscinszko  may  be 
seen  by  the  circumstance  that  he  appointed  Prince  Anton 
Jabl6now8ki  to  set  out  for  Solothurn,  obtain  a  special  convey- 
ance, and  escort  the  remains  to  Cracow.  Prince  Jabldnowsfci 
arrived  in  Solothurn,  procured  from  Paris  a  costly  carriage,  and, 
in  company  with  my  uncle,  attended  the  removal  of  the  body 
to  Cracow^  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  funeral  vaults  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  between  the  coffins  of  the  Prince  Ponia- 
towski  and  of  King  Johann  lU.,  Sobieski,  the  gallant  deliverer 
of  Vienna. 


»FOOD  FOR  GUNPOWDER." 

BT  OHAELIS  D.  QAXDWTFM, 


"  Thebe^s  a  soldier  acting  very  strangely  over  tlie  way.  Do 
come  and  look  at  him  1     Poor  fellow !    I  fear  he  is " 

"Tipsy,  of  course  I  They're  always  tipsy  1'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Swirrger,. emphatically,  without  rising  from  the  table. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  think,  mother,  they — at  least,  Pm  sure  he^s  not 

tip ." 

"  Nonsense,  Maria !  don't  tell  me  t"  again  interrupted  Mrs. 
S.  "Don't  I  see  thousands  of  'em  lying  round  the  streets 
every,  day  of  my  life !  That'  sail  they  go  into  the  army  for 
— to  drink  whiskey !  And  I  hope  the  war'U  kill  'em  all  oil, 
every  drunkard  of  'eml  That's  all  they're  good  for — to  be 
food  for  gunpowder  I" 

This — and  more  to  the  same  effect — did  Mrs.  Swinger  deliver, 
with  what  the  French  call  '*  an  accent  of  conviction,''  from  be- 
hind the  coffee-urn,  at  her  daughter  Maria  in  especial,  and  to 
whom  it  might  concern  among  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  general. 

Mrs.  Swinger's  expression  of  her  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
however,  had  not  the  merit  of  novelty  to  any  of  her  hearers. 
Nor  were  they  of  that  undefined  character  that  needs  reiteration 
to  make  them  intelligible. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Swinger  was  a  woman  whose  sentiments  on 
many — not  to  say  most — subjects,  were  marked  by  a  force  and 
comprehensiveness  of  form  and  expression  analogous  to  those 
JQst  quoted. 
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She  was  not  a  crnel  womao^  nor  a  passionate  wonuin,  nor  a 
heartless  woman,  nor  a  sanguinary  woman.  She  was  not  even 
a  dit^luyal  woman  I 

But  she  was  a  weak  woman,  and  a  fooh'sh  woman,  and  an 
inconsistent  woman,  and  an  impulsive  woman,  and  a  peevish 
woiimii !  And,  above  all,  she  was  a  superlative  woman.  That 
is,  her  opinions — or,  her  manner  of  conveying  them — were  su- 
perlative. 

Her  style  of  remark— especially  of  nnfarorable  remark,  to 
which  she  had  a  proclivity — was  undeniably  the  sweeping  style. 

She  never  minced  matters. 

On  the  contrary,  she  might  be  said  to  look  at  life  through  a 
lens  of  such  peculiar  powers,  that  every  object  or  subject  be- 
came magnified  indefinitely;  molehills  towered  into  mountains^ 
individuals  grew  into  masses,  and  exceptions  expanded  into 
rules  of  universal  application.  Or,  at  least,  she  spoke  as  if  she 
had  looked  through  such  a  lens.  In  short,  she  constantly  re- 
minded one  of  the  imaginative  urchin  who  protested  to  his 
father  that  he  had  seen  "  a  million  cats  in  the  great  loft  1" 
With  this  difference,  however,  that  Mrs.  Swinger  could  never 
be  brought  tq  confess  (unless  it  might  be  to  herself,  as  it  possi- 
bly was  occasionally,  for  she  was  not  exactly  a  fo(»l)  her  mil- 
lion cats  reall  V  amounted  to  no  more  than  ^^  the  old  gray  Tom 
and  another.  So,  she  said  on  one  occasion,  when  a  certain 
legal  gentleman  had  ofi*ended  her  sense  of  honor  by  a  some- 
what '*  fishy  "  transaction — that  "  all  lawyers  were  rogues :  she 
wouldn't  trust  one  of  'em — not  one !"  And,  when  reminded 
malapertly  by  her  son-in-law  (who  was  her  especial  bete  noir) 
that  two  of  her  own  brothers  were  members  of  that  profession, 
and  had  the  trmt  of  her  entire  estate — she  silenced  nim  by  the 
super-feminine  retort,  "Well,  suppose  they  are!  that^s  nothing 
to  do  with  it  I     I  know  what  I'm  saying,  I  fancy  !" 

So,  on  another  occasion,  she  exclaimed  (on  hearing  that  a 
certain  heretofore  eminently  respectable  gentleman,  though 
rather  too  convivial  in  his  habits,  had  been  detected  in  an  act 
of  embezzlement)  that,  '*  for  her  part,  she  wasn't  surprised,  in- 
asmuch as  every  man  who  would  take  a  drink  at  a  tavern  bar 
would  steal ;  she  didn't  care  who  they  were  !"  And  the  sc»n-in- 
law  here<  again,  observing  that  he  occasionally  took  a  glass  with 
some  iriend  who  chanced  to  be  a  guest  at  a  hotel,  or  even  at  an 
accidental  meeting — she  "  collapsed  "  him  with — '^  I  dare  say 
you  do!  it's  just  like  you!  And  what  difference  does  that 
make  to  me,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

So,  on  occasions  innumerous,  and  matters  more  or  less  serious 
(generally  less),  Mrs.  Swinger  swept  "  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,"  with  her  far-reaching  besom,  into  the  focus  of  her 
magnifier. 

And  so  she  visited  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  without  ro^erva- 
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tion,  upon  the  whole  of  our  gallant  armies,  "  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,"  "  at  one  fell  swoop  !" 

*'I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Maria  I''  quoth  Mrs.  S.,  taking  a 
fresh  start,  under  the  influence  of  a  second  cup  of  coffee — 
**  standing  there  gaping  at  a  drunken,  rowdy  soldier  I  I  wish 
Mr.  Wheazey  would  see  you,  now ;  upon  my  word  I  do !  A 
nice  young  lady  he'd  think  you,  running  to  every  window  in 
the  house  all  day  long  to  stare  at  drunken  riots,  and  all  sorts  of 
disgusting  things,  as  if  vou  nev^er  had  any  thing  else  to  do  I 
I've  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  how  you  spend  every  minute  of 
your  time  going  to  the  windows " 

"  I'm  sure  this  is  the  first  time  Maria  has  been  to  the  window 
this  morning,  and  I  have  sat  here  with  her  these  two  hours  I" 
said  the  son-in-law,  mildly. 

^  I'm  not  speaking  to  you,  I  believe !"  snapped  Mrs.  Swinger. 
'*  You'd  better  finish  your  breakfast,  and  get  down  to  your 
business  for  once  in  your  life  before  noon  1  fi;  will  be  a  surprise 
to  your  clerks  1" 

**  It  certainljr  would  be  one,  if  I  did  not  arrive  before  ten 
o'clock  I"  replied  her  son-in-law. 

"  Yes  !  of  course  you  contradict  me  I  I  can't  say  a  single 
word  in  my  own  house — not  the  simplest  word,  but  I  am  con- 
tradicted flatly  to  my  face  by  everybody  1  Maria  1  if  you  don't 
oome  away  from  staringat  all  those  drunken  men  in  the  street, 
I'll  certainly  tell  Mr.  Wheazey  you've  fallen  in  love  with  a 
nasty,  tipsy  fellow  in  the  gutter !"  Miss  Maria  turned  away 
from  the  window,  with  an  evident  cloud  of  vexation  on  her 
pretty  face ;  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "  There  were  no  drunken 
men,  mother,  but  only  a  poor  sick  oflScer,  who  fainted ;  and 
they  have  carried  him  in  to  Aunt  Tilda's.  And  as  to  Mr. 
Wheazey,  you  are  welcome  to  tell  him  whatever  you  like.  K 
I  never  saw  him  again,  it  would  not  grieve  me.  I'm  sure  I 
wish  he'd  go  to  the  war  I  You  would  have  to  acknowledge 
there  was  one  sober  man  in  the  army  then,  mother ;  for  I  m 
sure  that  a  teaspoonful  of  any  thing  stronger  than  tea  would 
strangle  poor  Mr.  Wheazey — ha  1  ha  I  ha !" 

*'Hal  ha  I  ha  I"  echoed  the  son-in-law.  Mrs.  Swinger 
turned  upon  him,  but  he  evaded  the  storm  by  a  rapid  retreat 
from  the  room. 

Then  quoth  Mrs.  S.  to  her  daughter : — ^^  Maria,  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  you.  Wnerc  you  learn  such  manners 
Pm  sure  I  can't  imagine.  It  must  be  in  the  kitchen,  I  think, 
as  you  are  always  there,  making  yourself  some  trash  or  other. 
You  needn't  deny  it  P  added  she,  as  she  saw  Maria  about  to 
roply. 

"I  was  only  going  to  ask  you,  mother,  how  I  could  be  always 
in  the  kitchen,  if  I  passed  all  my  time  looking  out  of  every 
window  in  the  house,  as  you  said  I  did,  just  now. 
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^'  Of  ooorte !  I  knew  yon  were  going  to  be  impertinent  I 
know  where  yon  leam  that,  at  any  rate — ^from  Alexander, 
yonr  precious  brother-in-law.  I  have  heard  nothing  but  imper- 
tinence from  his  lips — ^not  a  word — ever  since  yonr  poor  father 
died,  and  he  came  to  live  with  ns.  But  I'm  resolved  to  pnt  a 
stop  to  it.  When  you  marry  Mr.  Wheazey,  if  he's  silly  enough 
to  nave  you.  I  shall  tell  Alexander  to  go  and  Kve  with  some  of 
his  brandy-arinking  cronies  at  the  tavern,  if  he  likes,  and  Mr. 
Wheazey  shall  be  me  only  man  in  this  houseu  He^U  never  be 
impertinent,  and  contradict  every  syllable  I  utter — unless  you 
teach  him  to  I  He's  a  eentleman,  is  Mr.  Wheazey,  and  will 
have  a  proper  respect  for  nis  wife's  mother  I" 

"  Mother  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  now  fairly  frowning,  "  you'd 
oblige  me  very  much  by  not  speaking  of  me  as  Mr.  Wheazey's 
wife,  /wouldn't  marry  him  if-^if  he  was  the — ^President! 
And  I  should  have  told  him  so  lon^  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you.  I  never  encouraged  his  visits,  you  know  very  well, 
mother !"  Mrs.  Swinger  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and  held  up  her 
hands  in  dumb  horror.  Then  her  mouth  slowly  opened  into  an 
ellipse — into  an  ovoid — into  a  full  circle — and  there  issued  from 
it  a  gigantic  O ! ! ! 

'*0 !  Maria  Swinger!    Never,  since  I  was  born,  did  I 

hear  such  a — a ,  never  I  You  don't  encourage  Mr.  Whea- 
zey's visits?  Who  does,  then,  I  want  to  know  ?  Perhaps  it's 
me !  Ko  doubt,  he  comes  to  see  me  I  He  wants  to  marry 
m^,  I  suppose.  Oh,  you  needn't  laugh !  That's  wliat  yon 
mean,  you  know  it  isl  You're  an  ungrateful  ffirl,  Maria! 
After  all  I've  done  to  make  things  agreeable  to  Mr.  Wheazey 
and  yon !  Haven't  I  invited  him  to  dinner  and  tea,  over  and 
over,  for  your  sake?  Haven't  I  gone  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  you  alone  together  for  hours  and  hours?  Haven't  I — 
but  of  course  you'll  say  no!  you  always  say  no  to  every 
thing !  You're  worse  than  your  brother-in-law.  Mr.  Wheazey 
is  no  favorite  of  mine,  the  Lord  knows!  I  never  thought 
nor  said  a  word  in  his  praise;  nor  against  him  either,  for 
that  matter.  Though  he  if  a  very  respectable  young  man, 
and  takes  care  of  his  money.  You  don't  catch  him  spending 
his  fortune,  and  ruining  his  health,  by  drinking  and  gambling 
all  day  about  the  taverns,  as  your  brother-in-law  had  the  brazen 
impudence  to  confess  A^  did,  just  now.  But  that's  what  you 
admire,  I  suppose.  That,  and  drunken  soldiers !  Yery  likely 
you'll  marry  some  such  vile  scamp.    But  if  you  do " 

Here,  Maria,  with  a  premonitory  haziness  in  her  blue  eyes, 
got  up  hastily,  and  left  the  field  to  her  eloquent  and  imaginative 
parent,  who  dispatched  a  farewell  volley  after  her,  in  the  shape 
of— 

*'  Oh !  you're  off,  are  you.  Miss  ?  Your  own  mother  can't 
Bay  a  word  to  you — not  the  simplest  word  <rf  advice — but  you 
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oleftr  ont  in  a  pet  t  I  might  as  well  be  condemned  to  eternal 
etlenee,  I  declare!  It's  enough  to  vex  the  patience  of  a  saint  I 
Bat  I'm  determined  to  have  a  change  in  this  sort  of  thing  I  It 
shall  not  go  on  much  longer  I"  And,  with  this  doughty  resolu- 
tion, Mrs.  Swinger  subsicfed  for  the  time  into  comparative  tran- 
qnillity. 

IL 

Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Wheazey  was  a  little  vonng  man,  with 
a  little  old  face,  a  little  soil  heart,  and  a  little  hard  head. 
He  had  a  little  hacking  cough,  and  spoke  in  little  short  sen- 
tences, with  "  hems  I"  for  stops.  He  spent  a  little  of  his  snug 
little  fortune,  and  speculated  a  little  with  the  remainder. 

The  only  thing  about  him,  in  short,  that  seemed  out  of  pro- 
portion, was  his  admiration  for  Miss  Maria  Swinger.  This  was, 
certainly,  quite  huge,  relatively  speaking — so  iiuge,  that  he 
had  faithfully  danced  attendance  on  her  for  nearly  a  year, 
wholly  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind  to  Maria's  frequent  insinuations 
that  she'd  rather  he  wouldn't. 

The  mother  backed  him,  he  knew,  and  that  he  thought 
heavy  odds  in  bis  favor.  And  he  had,  moreover,  a  friend  (in  a 
business  wayj  who  had  been  refused  by  a  lady  three  times,  and 
had  married  lier  comfortably  on  the  fourth  trial.  This  gentle- 
man— who  was  a  wag — used  to  say  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
coincidence  that  had  proved  an  infallible  specific  for  success. 
"  You  see,"  thus  he,  "  Percy  Vere  is  my  name,  and  persevere 
is  my  motto.  One  conntantly  reminds  me  of  the  other,  and 
triumph  is  the  inevitable  result !" 

Mr.  Wheazey  took  this  lesson  to  heart,  and  trusted  to  its 
eflScacy  with  reference  to  his  wooing.  As  yet,  however,  he  had 
not  risked  a  decided  ofler.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  resolved 
to  do  so ;  having,  as  he  fancied,  made  rather  a  favorable  im- 
pression the  night  before,  at  the  Opera  (of  which  he  was  a 
stockholder,  and  had  procured  admirable  seats  for  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Swinger) ;  but,  being  caught  in  a  sudden  shower  on  his  way  to 
Mrs.  S.'s,  had  postponed  it — from  his  inability  to  utter  an  intel- 
ligible word  for  nearly  three  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
ducking.  Miss  Maria's  caorices,  as  he  called  them,  had  pro- 
duced further  delays;  and  at  length,  the  Kebellion  had  so 
agitated  him  and  disarranged  his  schemes,  that  he  had  reluc- 
tantly made  up  his  mind  to  wait  until  the  war  was  over  before 
making  the  plunge.  **  I  will  prove  my  constancy  in  these  un- 
happy times,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  and  then,  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  peace,  she  cannot  refuse  me  !" 

So  he  made  his  visits  regularly,  and  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Swing- 
er and  family  at  least  once  a  week,  and  uttered  his  little  sen- 
tences with  "  hems !"  between  them,  and  was  obtusely  tranquil. 

Or,  if  he  showed  annoyance,  now  and  then,  it  waa  chiefly 
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when  *^  gold  "  wm  nmifliiallj  flactnatiiiff,  or  wh^i  a  new  ^^  draft  '^ 
was  ordered.  For  tbongh  he  bad,  wiu  infinite  (and  snperfla-. 
ons)  trouble,  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  nrat  dratt,  thaA 
rabitantiallj  exempted  him  from  all  others  likely  to  take  plaee, 
yet  each  snoeeedinff  '^  call "  for  men  rendered  him  verj  fidfi^etj 
and  apprehensive,  lest  the  Oovemment  should  find  that  they 
conld  not  do  without  his  services,  after  all,  in  the  emergency ; 
and  he  hemmed  and  sputtered  nervously  till  all  danger  was  past 
once  more. 

m. 

''  Gk>od-evening — ^hem  I  Mrs.  Swinger.  Miss  Maria,  I  tmsfc 
— ^hem !  I  see  you,  hem  I  well — hem !  hem  1" 

Maria  bowed  more  stifly  than  usual,  for  the  remembrance  of 
her  mother^s  morning  tirade  was  fresh  upon  her. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Wheazey!"  quoth  Mrs.  Swinger,  cor- 
dially. "  I'm  very  glad  you've  come,  for  perhaps  you  can  find 
out  what  is  the  matter  witn  Maria.  She  has  been  as  cross  all  day 
as  if  somebody  had  done  something  outrageous  to  her,  though 
not  a  soul  has  spoken  a  sharp  word  to  her  in  my  hearing,  and 
she  has  been  doing  nothing  but  look  out  of  the  windows  at  the 
— soldiers,  ever  since  she  got  out  of  bed,  I  do  believe!  Who 
coidd  have  ofiended  her,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Wheazey !    Not 

{ou,  for  you've  not  been  here  since  Monday  t  And  not  I,  for 
've  scarce  opened  my  lips  to  her  all  day  1" 

"  I'm  sure — hem !  Miss  Maria  could — hem ! — no  one  conld 
offend — ^hem ! — no  one  would  be  so — ^hem  1   hem  I " 

"!No  one  has  offended  me!  or  if  they  have,  it  is  no  bus— of 
no  consequence  to  any  one  but  myself!"  interrupted  Maria, 
somewhat  fiercely. 

"Per — hem ! — ^haps  looking  at  the — hem !  soldiers  has  grieved 
Miss  Maria's— hem !  sensitive  heart ! -'  suggested  Mr.  Wheazey, 
with  a  hard  little  smile. 

^^  Oh,  the  soldiers !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swinger,  preparing  for  a 
fresh  "  burst."  "  Don't  talk  to  m^  of  the  soldiers.  Such  loads 
and  loads  of  dirty,  lazy  fellows,  as  I  see  about  the  streets,  with 
uniforms  on  'em  I  Pretty  soldiers  I  They're  just  fit  to  be  shot 
at,  and  that's  all  I  But  they  don't  get  shot  I  Oh,  no !  They'd 
rather  loaf  about  the  nasty  bar-rooms,  and  ninepins  what-yoa- 
call-'ems,  than  go  and  fight  for  the  Union — all  of  'em !" 

"  A  few — some  eight  hundred  thousand  anlyj  have  gone,  and 
hcn}e  fought,  and  ha/oe  been — a  great  many — ^too  many  of  them, 
shot,  mother,"  said  Maria,  wim  unfilial  resentment  sparkling 
in  her  eyes. 

'^  Yes  I  hem  I  Mrs.  Swinger — ^hem  I  There  has  been  a  fearfid 
— ^heml  loss  of  life — hem!  in  this  conflict!"  sputtered  Mr. 
Wheazey,  coming  to  the  roscua 

'^  What  sort  of  life  ?"  retorted  Mrs.  &,  with  sarcasm.    "  Worth* 
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less  life ! — ^life  joat  "fit  for  nothing  bat  atsndinti^  np  like  a  beast 
to  be  shot  at  I  Food  for  gnnpowder,  and  nouin^  else  I  Bat 
yon  don't  hear  of  the  generals,  and  colonels,  and  nigh  officers, 
getting  killed  very  often  I  There  hasn't  been  any  fearful  loss  of 
me  among  them^  that  I  ever  heard  of!  General  Orant  hasn't 
been  shot,  nor  McClellan,  nor  Sherman,  nor  Hancock,  nor 
what's-'is-name — Banks — ^" 

^^  But  Reynolds  has,  and  Mansfield,  and  Kearny,  and  Reno, 

and  Sedgwick,  and  "Wadsworth,  and  McPherson,  and " 

"There I  there!  that'll  do,  Maria!  I  don't  want  to  be  stun- 
ned with  a  parcel  of  names  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Joestion!  But  you  are  positively  insane  on  the  subject  of  sol* 
iers  and  the  war.  Would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Wheazey,  she 
was.  hours  and  hours  at  the  window  this  morning,  gazing  at 
a  parcel  of — well,  then,  not  tipsy,  if  that  will  please  you,  but 
very  eccentric,  ha !  ha !  ha !  yes,  V0rt/  eccentric  soldiers,  across 
the  way,  on  my  sister's  pavement." 

"  It  was  a  wounded  officer,  sir,"  said  Maria,  for  the  first  time 
addressing  Mr.  Wheazey  directly,  since  his  arrival — "a  poor 

gentleman  who  fainted,  and  was  taken  into  my  Aunt  Harkin's 
ouse,  who  is  away  with  all  the  family,  except  G^rge  and  the 
servants;  and  I  went  to  the  window  occasionally,  to  see  if  I 
oould  catch  George  going  out,  and  beckon  him  over ;  for  I  was 
naturally  interest^  in  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  and  might  have 

given  George  some  help — some  dressmgs,  or  cologne,  or  some- 
linfic  he  could  not  find,  perhaps,  about  the  house." 

[This  last  part  of  Maria's  speech  was  spoken  at  her  mother, 
who  had  become  thunder-browed  when  the  young  lady  men- 
tioned her  intention  of  beckoning  George  over  ;  George  beiuff 
another  of  her  horrors,  a  medical  student  ^^  A  band  of  outlaws, 
said  Mrs.  S.,  of  medical  students ;  "  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
community,"  &c.,  &c.,  without  exception,  as  always.! 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did  not  eaten  him  I"  auoth  Mrs.  Swing- 
er. "  Interest^  in  the  unfortunate  fiddlesticK !  How  do  you 
know  he  was  really  wounded  ?  It  might  have  been,  and  I  dare 
say  it  was — -^es,  I've  no  doubt  it  was — a  sham  to  extort  sym- 
pathy from  just  such  soft-hearted  girls  as  you !  I'll  be  bound 
he  saw  you  at  the  window!  Oh,  they're  none  too  good  for  such 
tricks!" 

^^  My  dear — hem  !  madam,  I  really  think — hem !  you  are  se- 
ver© upon — hem !  the — upon  Miss — hem  !  Maria,  and  perhaps, 
also,  upon  the — hem!  officer,  who  might  have  been — ^heml 
actually  wounded,  you  know,  though  I — ^hem !  must  say,  there 
is  a — hem!  fearful  amount  of  deception — hem!  practised  by 
military — ^hem!  men  in  this  war!"  said  Mr.  Wheazey,  mean- 
ing to  conciliate  both  parties. 

^^  Oh,  of  course  yon  take  Maria's  part !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  S.,  but 
without  rancor.    ^^  You  are  too  gallant  to  do  otherwise.    And 
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I  aee  I  am  i2^  ir€p  bcce;  ao  I  will  laare  70a  to  your  mutual 
ajrmpathieB,  and  see  what  delays  the  Bopper." 

Wheo  her  mother  was  gone,  Maria  turned  to  Mr.  Wheasey 
with  an  actual  smile  upon  ner  face,  and  said^  in  a  much  kinder 
toue  than  usual: 

'*Mr.  Wheazey,  if  you  wanted  to  oblige  me,  you  would  just 
step  over  to  my  cousin  George,  now,  and  see  how  his  poor  guest 
is,  and  if  he  wants  any  assistance — without  saying  any  thing  to 
my  mother,  you  know." 

Mr.  Wheaxey  jumped  up,  and  seized  his  hat.   "  Certainly  I  I^ 
shall  be— hem !  delighted  to — hem  I  oblige  you.    I  really  feel' 
quite  interes — hem  I — ted  in  the — ease  myself,  since  your--hemt 
are  so.     I  will  be— hem  I  back  immediately." 

''  Oh,  pray  don't  hurry  yourself  on  my  account  1"  exclaimed 
the  damsel,  somewhat  maliciously,  as  he  made  a  hastv  exit. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  length  of  absence  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wheazey  would  have  diminis^Ml  the  obligation  she  wished 
to  feel  toward  that  gentleman* 

IV. 

Major  Kenyon  wm  wounded,  and  very  badly,  toa  For  his 
left  shoulder  had  been  shattered  by  a  Mini6-ball,  and  he  had  a 
sabre-cut  across  the  head,  besides.  And,  leaving  his  bed,  despite 
the  surgeon's  injunctions,  on  a  fftncied  (or  real,  it  matters  not 
here)  errand  of  duty,  he  had  suffered  the  ineviteble  consequenoes. 

When  George  Harkin  had  got  him  comfortably  disposed  of 
on  the  lounge  m  the  library,  he  sent  for  the  nearest  physician, 
lliis  gentleman  came,  made  the  proper  applications  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  announced  that  the  Major's  removal  for  some  days, 
at  least,  would  be  speedily  followed  by  his  permanent  disap- 
pearance from  this  world.  The  attending  surgeon  was  then 
apprised  of  his  patient's  utuation,  and,  upon  making  his  ap- 
pearance and  examinationi  confirmed  his  professional  brodiers 
dictum^ 

So,  will  he  nill  he,  Major  Bobert  Kenyon,  of  the Cavalry, 

(J.  S.  A.,  became  the  temporary  guest  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Harkin, 
medical  cadet.  The  Major,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  life  in  the 
service,  entering  it  from  West  Point  at  nineteen,  and  rising  from  a 
brevet  second-lieutenancy  of  dragoons  to  his  present  rank  oy  hard 
fighting,  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere — was  not  a  very  young  man, 
nor  a  very  handsome  one.  He  was  within  easy  range  of  forty, 
and  his  hair  and  mustache  bore  a  mueh  closer  resemblance  to  the 
breast  of  the  robin  than  to  the  wing  of  the  raven.  His  nose 
was  aquiline,  and  his  eye  was  bright ;  his  month  grim,  thotigh 
with  a  kindly  expression,  and  his  teeth  white  and  regular.  Ha 
stood  five  feet  ten  on  his  natural  heels ;  was  an  orphan,  and 
lived  on,  and  within,  hia  pi^.    Finally,  be  was  a  bacnalor,  and 
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not  more  of  a  ladiod'  man  than  his  brother  officers  genc»*ally 
are — perhaps  not  so  much.  His  manners  savored  rather  more 
of  camp  than  court,  but  he  could  be,  and  was,  coarteoas,  and 
even  polished,  at  need. 

"  Upon  my  word^  Mr.  Harkin  1"  said  he,  in  a  faintish  voice, 
as  he  lay  that  evening  on  the  lounge  in  the  library,  which  had 
been  hastily  converted  into  a  sick-chamber^-"'  upon  my  word, 
r^ir,  this  is  too  bad !  that  I  should  thus  billet  myself  on  a  stran- 
ger, and  absolutely  make  a  hospital  of  a  private  residence, 
where  I " 

**  Don't  mention  it  I  and  don't  talk,  Major  I"  interrupted 
George,  kindly.  "  The  doctor  forbade  you  to  talk  any  more 
than  was  positively  necessary,  you  know.  I^U  do  the  agreeable, 
in  that  Ime  1  And  to  begin,  I'll  just  relieve  your  mind  by  in- 
forming you  that  my  mother  and  all  the  young  ones  are  away 
for  the  summer;  so  this  is  bachelors'  hall.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  if  she  were  here,  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  she'd 
make  you  a  deuced  sight  more  comfortable  and  at  home  than  I 
can.    And,  in  the  thini  place hello  I  who's  there?*' 

''It's  a  gentleman  wants  to  speak  a  word  to  you.  Mister 
Qeoiw,  sir/' 

''Whoishe^  Jane?" 

"Well,  I  thmk  it's  the  hemming  gentleman,  as  you  call  him, 
sir,"  said  the  girl,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  Wheazey !  What  does  he  want  of  me.  I  wonder  ?"  And 
George  went  out  to  hear  Mr.  T.  J.  W.'s  "  want,"  which  is  already 
known  to  the  reader. 

"Only  a  message  firom  my  cousin,  Mab  Swinger,"  said 
George,  on  his  return — "  to  know  if  she  could  do  any  thing  tor 
me — or  rather  for  you.  Major." 

"Forme?" 

"  Yes  I  it  seems  she  saw  you  from  the  window — she  lives  over 
the  way — when  you  were  brourfit  in  here.  Deuced  clever  girl, 
Mab  is  t  I  call  ber  Mab,  but  Maria  is  her  proper  nama  Her 
mother's  a  smasher,  though.  Chronic  case  of  perverted  Intel* 
lect,  sirl" 

"Your  cousin  is  extremely  kind,"  murmured  the  Major, 
gratefully. 

"  '^ "    " '  ■  ksteel- 

He^s 

if  he  had  a  feather  in  his  throat — hem  I   £em  I" 

And  George  went  on,  with  much  humor,  to  caricature  Mr. 
Wheazev — it  was  not  difficult,  with  such  an  original — and 
thence  diverged  into  a  rambling  sketch  of  Mrs.  Swinger,  her 
son-in-law^  and  Maria,  who  was  evidently  his  favorite. 

Major  Kenyon  listened,  with  a  face  expressive  of  both  amuse- 
ment and  interest,  until  young  Harkin  changed  the  subject 
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amdn,  when  his  weakness  overcame  his  sense  of  conrtesj,  and  lie 
fell  into  a  pleasant  slumber. 

Y. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Wheazey  went  home  that  night  in  an  nnnsnallj 
buoyant  mood.  Miss  Maria  had  not  only  spoken  kindly  to 
liim  on  his  return  from  Harkin's  (with  George's  message,  to  the 
effect,  that  ^^  nothing  was  wanted  at  present,  but  sometning  nice 
in  the  edible  line  would  be  acceptable  on  the  morrow,  and  as 
often,  in  fact,  as  she  could  supply  it "),  but  she  had  actually  said 
at  parting,  that  ''  she  hoped  lie  would  call  again  soon  I'' 

**  Percy  Vere  is  a  brick,"  muttered  T.  J.  W.  to  himself. 
**  Curse  the — ^hetn !  war !  I'll  buy  something  pretty  to-morrow 
— ^hera !  and  send — no  I   by — ^hera  1   Jove  1   ril  take  it  myself." 

After  much  indecision,  and  higgling,  and  changing  his  mind, 
Mr.  Wheazey  purchased  a  photograph  album,  and  offered  it  to 
Miss  Maria,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  '*  hems  "  wholly  overpow- 
ered the  intelligibility. 

Miss  Maria  was  pleased  to  accept  it — conditionally.  The  con- 
ditions, to  which  he  acceded  so  eagerly  that  he  nearly  strangled 
in  signifying  his  consent — were,  that  he  should  go  to  the  rea* 
iaurateur^s  and  order  certain  specified  dainties  to  be  concocted 
and  dispatched,  at  certain  intervals,  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
George  Harkin ;  and  that  he  should  keep  the  same  a  profound 
secret.  And  further,  that  he  should  find  means  to  give  her  no- 
tice of  the  invalid  soldier's  progress,  semi-occasionany. 

All  this  he  promised,  and  faitnfully  performed,  after  his 
fashion. 

His  first  bulletin — viva  voce — was :  **  Major  Kenyon  is  doing 
well — hem !" 

Bulletin  2d  (written) :  **  The  progress  is  as  favorable  as  could 
be  expected." 

No.  3  (written):  **  Able  to  sit  np." 

1^0.  ^---viva  voce:  "Mr.  Harkin — ^hem!  thinks  the— hen^I 
officer  will  bear  removal  to  his  quarters — ^liem  I  day  after — ^hem  1 
to-morrow." 

No.  5  (written) :  "  He  has  gone  to  his  quarters." 

This  Maria  already  knew,  having  seen  him  come  feebly  down 
the  steps  and  get  into  a  carriafi:e,  that  morning. 

So  had  Mrs.  Swinger,  who  happened  to  be  going  out  of  her 
own  door  at  the  same  moment. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  on  her  return,  "the  impu- 
dence of  some  persons  is  positively  disgusting  I  But  what  bet- 
ter could  be  expected  from  such  chaps  as  are  now  called  sol- 
diers? There  never  was  a  soldier  that  had  any  decent  respect 
for  any  thing  or  anybody  on  earth,  nnless  it  might  have 
been  General  Washington,  perhaps.    To  take  off  liis  cap  to  m^  f 
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— to  me,  that  never  saw  the  fellow  before  in  my  life !  It  all 
comes  of  your  grinning  at  him  oat  of  the  window,  that  day  he 
was  carried  in  to  m^  sister's  1  Yes  I  that's  the  consequence  of 
your  conduct,  Maria,  to  have  your  mother  insulted  oy  every 
soldier-fellow  she  meets  in  the  street  I" 

Maria  took  this  meeklj,  for  she  had  seen  the  bow  of  gratitude, 
and  instinctively  knew  it  was  not  intended  for  Mrs.  Swinger. 
In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  she  did  not  give  a  little — 
just  a  very  little — ^nod,  and  a  smile,  in  return ! 

"  Maria,"  said  her  brother-in-law,  when  Mrs.  S.  had  left  the 
room,  **  it  was  very  good  of  you,  and  you  did  perfectly  righjt, 
to  be  kind  to  Major  Kenyon " 

**  What  do  you — ^how  do  you  know  what  I  did  f "  interrupted 
that  damsel,  rather  astonished. 

'^  Bless  you.  Molly  I  the  Major  is  an  old  school-mate  of  mine ; 
and  when  I  neard  it  was  he  whom  Oeorge  had  in  the  house,  I 
went  to  see  him,  of  course.  And  of  course,  also,  I  soon  found 
out  where  all  the  *  goodies'  came  from." 

"Why,  I  never  saw  you  going  into  George's  1"  exclaimed 
Maria,  naively.  Then,  attempting  to  correct  herself — "  that  is — 
I  mean — ^you  never " 

"  I  know,"  said  her  brother-in-law,  laughing ;  "  I  never  called 
in  the  day-time ;  too  busy,  you  know.  But  I  can  tell  you,  Ken- 
yon  feels  your  kind  attentions  as  he  ought,  and  has  made  me 
promise  to  bring  him  to  thank  you  in  person,  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  himself  presentable." 

Maria's  face  flushed  with  pleased  surprise,  but  instantly  paled 
again,  as  she  thought  of,  ana  said-— 

** But  mother?" 

"Oh,  we'll  steal  a  march  on  her!" 

^^  No!  That  would  be  mean  I  I  could  not  receive  a  clandes- 
tine visit.    My  mother  is  prejudiced,  but  she  is  not  the " 

"You're  right  1"  said  ner  brother-in-law,  interrupting  her. 
"  But  a  little  harmless  stratagem  won't  do  anybody  any  wrong. 
Besides,  it  will  only  be  temporary,  you  know.  Tlie  Major  will 
rfetum  to  Hhe front'  as  soon  as  he  is  convalescent,  and  you'll 
never  see  him  again,  in  all  likelihood.  So  I'll  fetch  him,  dis- 
guised as  a  civilian,  and  merely  introduce  him  as  Mr.  Kenyon. 
1  our  mother  never  had  a  good  look  at  him,  and  won't  biow 
him  from  Adam.  And  he'll  find  a  chance  to  say  '  thankee'  to 
you,  without  letting  the  cat  out,  I'll  warrant." 

Truth  compels  the  admission  that  Maria's  scruples  succumbed 
to  this  questionable  compromise,  and  Mr.  Kenyon  came,  saw, 
and  conquered  t 

By  "  conquered,"  we  mean  that  he  conquered  Mrs.  Swinger, 
for  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Miss  Maria  was  vauanisned 
already ;  or  rather,  that  she  had  apparently  foreseen  the  lolly  of 
resistance,  and  wisely  capitulated,  without  striking  a  blow.    But 
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Mrs.  Swinger  raade  a  hdrofe  defence,  and  it  was  only  after 
many  aseanlts,  several  flank  morements,  a  number  of  skiiv 
mishcs,  feints,  and  other  adroit  manoeuvres,  occupying  some 
three  montiis,  that  Mr.  Kenyon,  being  about  to  leave  the  city 
for  an  uncertain  period.  "  on  important  business,"  and  calling  to 
take  leave  of  his  old  scnool-fellow  and  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  hearing  himself  addressed  as  fol- 
lows by  Miss  Maria's  mother : — 

"  I  am  really  sorry  you  are  compelled  to  leave  us,  Mr.  Ken- 
yon. I  will  say  that  I  have  certainly  derived  much  pleasure 
from  your  society,  and  I  am  sincerely  rejoiced  to  know  that  my 
son-in-law  has  at  least  one  friend  whose  esteem  is  a  credit  and 
an  honor  to  him.  When  you  return,  sir,  we — I  am  sure  Maria 
joins  me  in  this — shall  be  charmed  to  receive  you  as  a  friend  of 
—the  family  r 

This  was  the  most  complimentary  speech,  by  all  odds,  that 
Mrs.  8.  had  ever  been  known  to  make  to  any  gentleman  visitor, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wheazey.  But  Whea- 
2ey's  star  "  paled  its  ineffectual  fires ''  before  the  rising  planet 
Poor  Wheazey,  by  the  way,  had  led  a  dog's  life  tor  three 
months.  He  had  participated  of  necessity  in  the  Kenyon  secret. 
Maria  had  said  to  nim,  in  anticipation  of  the  Major's  visit: 

*'  I  am  already  much  indebted  to  you,  Mr.  Wheazey,  and  1 
am  about  to  increase  the  obligation.  Let  me  speak  plainly  to 
you,  will  you  I** 

**  Of — ^hem  I  course.  Miss  Maria.  I  wish  you — ^hem  I  would. 
I  always — hem  I  try  to-— hem  1  speak  plainly  my — ^hem  !  self  I" 

^  Well,  then :  I  am  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  your — 
interest  in  me — pray  don't  interrupt  me ! — and  wish  1  could  re- 
turn it  as — as — m  short,  you  know  what  I  mean.  But  I  can't ; 
I  never  can,  Mr.  Wheazey  1  And  it  only  rests  with  you,  either 
to  accept  my  friendship— which  I  here  sincerely  offer  you — and 
be  content  with  that,  or — to  force  me  to  request  that  you  will 
henceforth  discon " 

"Don't — ^heml  hem  I  pray — ^hem  I  don't!  Miss  Maria!  I 
cheerfully — ^that — ^hem !  is,  I  gratefully — ^hem  1  I — hem !  hem  1" 

Mr.  Wheazey 's  feather  (as  George  Harkin  called  it)  tickled 
his  palate  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  and 
sat  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eyes  protruding,  while  he 
waved  his  hand  in  a  deprecating  manner  toward  Maria. 

"I  understand,"  saia  the  damsel,  persuasively.  "Tou  will 
be  my  good  friend ;  and  so  let  us  shake  hands  upon  it,  my  dear 
Mr.  Wheazey,  and  then  I'll  trust  you  with  a  little  secret."  And 
she  held  out  her  fair  hand  in  such  a  frank,  winning  way,  that 
there  was  no  help  for  poor  Wheazey  but  to  take  it,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  murmuring : 

"  Of— 3iem  I  course,  my  dear  Miss — ^hem  V  Maria !  I  pledge 
you  my — ^hem !   honor  to  keep  your — hem  1  secret  faithtully.^ 
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Thereupon  she  told  him  of  the  MiyorV  Btrategio  introduction 
that  was  to  he,  and  Wheazey  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  a 
fellow-conspirator  in  a  scheme  which,  he  vaguely  foresaw,  was 
to  bring  disaster  and  defeat  to  his  most  chenshed  hopes.  He 
was  retJlj  to  be  pitied — ^perhaps  I 

VI. 

One  of  Mrs.  Swinger's  inconsistencies  was  the  eager  interest 
with  which  she  perused  evcrj  detail  of  the  war  in  the  papers, 
even  to  the  lists  of  killed  and  wonnded  and  missing,  and  at  the 
same  tii^e  indulged  in  her  peculiar  animadversions  upon  the 
entire  eoole  militaire^  as  well  as  upon  ever j  body  and  thmg  con- 
nected with  the  Government. 

^^  Another  battle  I'*  exclaimed  she,  one  morning.  '^  And  of 
course  we're  beaten  I  We're  always  beaten  1  Jeflf  Davis's  armies 
can  do  just  what  they  like — rob  and  bum  the  country  with 
perfect  impunity,  for  all  we  do  to  preVent  'em.  '  Great  battle  I 
masterly  movement  I  our  forces  hold  their  original  line  1'  origi- 
nal line !  why  don't  they  hold  the  rebels'  line }  ^  Great  gallantry 
displayed  by  our  officers  and  men  I'  What's  the  use  of  gal- 
lantry when  we  only  get  beaten  with  it  ?  *  The  following  offi- 
cers specially  mentioned  for  promotion  :  Colonel  Smith' — Smith! 
and  Jones  next,  I  suppose  \  Yes  1  I  thought  so  I  ^  Major  Jones, 
Major  Kenyon ' — Kenyon  I  why,  that's  the  name  of  the — of  the 
^ntleman  who  was  so  extremely  agreeable— your  old  school- 
lellow  (to  her  son-in-law^.  Relation  of  his — brother,  pcrhf^s  f 
I  really  hope  he  hasn't  a  brother  in  the  army.  It's  no  credit,  in 
fny  opinion,  to  have  a  brother  in  the  army  r' 

^^  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  no  brother  in  the  army  I"  said  the 
son-in-law,  looking  slyly  at  Maria. 

"  So  much  the  better  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Swinger.  "  I  thought 
he  was  too  excellent  a  gentleman  to  be  connected  with  such 
coarse  people  as  soldier-fellows.  By  the  way,  when  do  you  ex- 
pect him  back,  Alexander?" 

^^  I — he  wrote  last  week  that  he  hoped  to  return  for  a  while  at 
least,  after  the  next " 

"  Next  month,  j^ou  told  me,  brother,"  quoth  Maria,  quickly ; 
interrupting  him  m  the  nick  of  time  to  save  a  dangerous  lapsus 
Unfficm. 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him."  said  Mrs.  S.,  "  for  a 
more  intelligent,  manly,  nigh-toned,  gentleman,  I  never  met — 
at  all  events,  he  appeared  to  be  so ;  though  the  men  are  all  so 
hypocritical  that  it.is  never  safe  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion 
of  'em  till  you've  known  'em  a  life-time — not  always  even  then! 
But  I  certainly  liked  Mr.  Kenyon's  manners  and  conversation ; 
didn't  you,  Maria?" 

«^  Quite  so,"  replied  the  maiden,  with  slight  irrelevance.   She 
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had  one  hmnd  hi  her  pocket  at  the  time,  and  her  fingen  vere 
m  contact  with  a  certain  thicki«h  parallelogram  of  white  pa- 
per, with  a  poet-mark  on  it  that  was  certainly  neither  that  of 
the  country  place,  where  her  annt  and  cousins  were  soiourning, 
nor  yet  that  of  any  city  or  town  wherein  she  possessed  a  sing^ 
female  correspondent! 

Five  days  later,  Colonel  Kenyon  came  to  tlie  city,  with  a 
short  ^^  leave,"  and,  the  same  evening  he  arrived,  Mr.  Eenyon 
called  upon  his  old  school-fellow  and  the  ladies,  at  Mrs.  Swin- 
ger's. His  reception  was  cordial ;  so  cordial,  that  when  he  lotl 
the  house  that  night,  he  left  it  as  the  accepted  suitor  of  Maria 
Swinger,  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  (given  in  her  pe- 
culiar style)  of  that  maiden's  mamma. 

But  only  as  Mr.  Kenyon  I 

It  is  rattier  mortifying  to'  confess  your  hero  to  be  a  coward, 
especially  when  he  is  a  regular  soldier-hero.  But  candor  obliges 
vtB  to  state  that  Oolonel  Kenyon,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
an  undoubted  white  feather.  For,  as  he  bade  ^^ dearest  Maria" 
good-night  in  the  hall,  whither  he  had  asked  her  to  accompany 
him — in  a  whisper;  he  said  in  a  craven  and  supplicating  manner: 

^^  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dearest  girl,  explain  to  your  good 
mother  the — the  innocent  stratagem  we  have  used  to— to  gain 
her  good  graces  I  I — ^I  never  could  do  it,  upon  my  soul  I  I'd 
rather  charge  a  battery  with  a  broom-stick  1" 

^^Oh  l.Bobertl  what  an  idea  you  must  have  of  poor  mam- 
ma !"  exclaimed  Maria,  half  laughing,  and  half  t'other-thing- 
ing.  "  But  I've  thought  of  all  that  (what  a  prodigiously  clever 
girl!  thought  the  Colonel,  with  an  admiration  bordering  on 
awe),  and  I  have  a  plan  that  cannot  fail." 

'^  What  is  it}  what  an  angel  you  are !"  cried  Kenyon^  rather 
disconnectedly. 

"  I  shall  get  Mr.  Wheasey  to  tell  her  1" 

The  Colonel  looked  amazed — pondered  a  moment — then : 

"Splendid!"  cried  he.  '' Good-night !  God  bless  you!" 
There  was  a  queer  sound,  as  of  a  short,  sharp  whisper,  and  the 
Colonel  stood  on  the  steps.  In  another  instant  he  was  back, 
ere  Maria  had  closed  the  door. 

**  I — ^I  wanted  to — that  is,  do  try  and  have  it  over  before  I  call 
to-morrow!  That's  a  darling!"  Another  queer  sound,  and 
this  time  he  was  off. 

vn. 

What  a  pity  that  limitation  of  space  prevents  our  describing 
the  dramatic  scenes  between  Maria  and  Mr.  Wheazey ;  between 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  and  Mrs.  Swinger;  and  the  still 
more  characteristic  one  between  the  mother  and  daughter. 

Wheaacey  did  his  duty  nobly :  this,  at  least,  ought  to  be  said 
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for  the  poor  fellow  I  Espedallj  as  his  yocal  efforts  on  the  ocea- 
sion  confined  him  to  his  nonse,  with  an  utter  loss  of  speech,  {ot 
a  fortniglit  afterward. 

Mrs.  Swinger  also  did  her  duty.  That  is,  she  fonght  desper- 
ately in  defence  of  her  peculiar  opinions — (contradicting  every 
thing  she  had  ever  said,  said  then,  or  ever  would  say  thereafter, 
over  and  over,  in.  the  fury  of  the  combat) — and  only  surrendered 
at  the  "  last  ditch,"  into  which  she  was  precipitated  by  a  remark 
of  her  daughter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  she — ^Mrs.  S. — did  not  con- 
sent to  her — ^Maria's — l^appiness,  she — ^Maria — would  dope — 
ay  I  elope  with  the  Colonel,  even  if  she  had  to  ask  him  to  run 
away  with  her  I  This  is  horrible,  to  be  sure  I  But  alas  1  it  is 
truel  And  Maria  was  a  girl  of  her  word  I  And  her  mother 
knew  she  was!  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  the 
awful  revelation  of  Kenyon^s  profoesiori,  Mrs.  Swinger  could 
not  help  feeling  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  fellow.  And  he 
was  a  colonel,  and  in  the  Ifegular  Army,  and  nearly  forty ;  so 
that  his  habits  were  formed,  and  were  evidently  good — or.  if 
not  evidently,  apparently — and  he  would  quit  the  service  when 
the  rebellion  was  over  I     And  so— — 

And  so,  Mrs.  Swinger  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  (not  on 
that  **  leave  "  though)  Miss  Maria  Swinger  became  Mrs.  Colonel 
Bobert  Kenyon  I  And  Wheazey  actually  stood  as  one  of  the 
Colonel's  groomsmen— George  Harkin  was  another — and  pre- 
sented the  bride  (having  just  made  a  splendid  thing  in  "  Oil 
Creek '')  with  a  silver  water-pitcher  (emblem  of  temperance),  and 
was  BO  absorbed  in  anxiety  about  the  pending  ^^  draft,"  that  he 
utterly  forgot  to  go  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  friend  Percy 
Vere — as  ne  had  intended — ^for  giving  him  such  disastrous 
counsel. 

And  more  wonderful  than  all,  Mrs.  Swinger  has  never  since 
been  heard  to  insinuate — in  the  presence  ot  her  military  son- 
in-law  at  least — that  "  our  soldiers  were  only  fit  to  be  ^  food 


WAITING   FOR  FATHER. 

BT   GKOBOB  OOOPBB. 

Thx  tftble  was  set,  and  the  tea-kettle  sang, 

By  the  fireside  pleasant  and  snug; 
The  Toioe  of  the  cricket  in  merriment  rang, 

And  puss  lay  asleep  on  the  rug. 

The  rain  on  the  window-pane  tapped  with  a  will, 
As  the  mother  looked  out  in  the  gloomy 

And  three  little  chUdren  were  sitting  so  still, 
In  the  shade  of  the  dim-lighted  room  I 

Tbej  waited  for  father.    80,  night  after  night, 
They  had  watched  as  the  year  had  gone  bj. 

For  his  face  at  the  door,  till  the  tear-drops  were  bris^t 
In  the  deeps  of  each  plaj-wearj  eye. 
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And  b7  tiie  bedrfde^  en  fhqr  Uif  down  to  riMis 

Littie  white  hMidi  wwe  folded  in  pnjor, 
And  softy  ideading  Hpa  asked  the  Saviour  to  keep 

Their  loved  one  in  Heavenljr  carel 

Ibr  the  red  lend  of  battle  wtent  prowhag  ahroed 
(Oh,  the  hearts  that  were  shrouded  in  woe  I>— 

And,  with  heroes  of  Freedom,  their  brave  father's  swotd 
Met  the  blades  of  the  traitorous  foe. 

Ah  I  slow  were  the  stops  t>f  the  hours  that  passed 
Though,  when  evenings  grew  chilly  and  long, 

And  the  arms  of  the  wind  round  the  old  house  were  Oist^ 
Still  the  cricket  breathed  hope  in  hei'  song. 

The  mother  turned  sadly  awav  from  the  pane, 
And  she  kissed  her  sweet  darlings,  and  wept; 

And  whispered  that  &ther  would  soon  oome  again, 
While  dose  to  her  bosom  they  crept 

Oh,  who  is  it  comes  in  the  darkness  and  rain 

To  the  iknn  on  the  brow  of  the  hill? 
And  who  is  it  peeps  through  the  glimmering  pane, 

At  the  group  that  is  joyless  and  still? 

A  hand  on  the  latch,  and  a  voice  loud  and  deer, 

Then  a  form  by  the  door  stands  in  view  I 
0  mother  and  children,  dash  by  every  tear, — 

Clasp  your  soldier,  so  noble  and  true  t 


ONLY  ONE. 

'*  Thkbs  is  no  doud  hi  aU  the  i^: 

I  hear  tiie  distant  bu^es  play : 
You  tremble,  sister;  so  do  I: 

Our  soldiers  both  come  home  to-day!** 

'*One  doud  there  is,  ICaud,  on  the  blue: 

'TIs  but  a  rustic  horn  you  bear : 
"I  tremble?    Nay!    Or,  if  I  do, 

It  is  not  for  myself  I  fear." 

"  Not  for  yoursdft    For  whom  then,  pray  T 
For  whom  eon  you  have  cause  to  feel— 7 

Thotfe  ore  the  bu^es,  Anne,  I  say, 
And— hal  I  see  the  flash  of  steell** 

The  sabres  glitter  in  the  sun : 
The  war-worn  ranks  ride  slowly  past: 

One  soldier  halts — ahl  only  onet — 
And  cries:  *<  At  last,  beloved,  at  lastl*' 

His  steed  stands,  wistfVil-eyed,  apart, 
And  looks  upon  the  ripemng  grain; 

But  who  is  to  the  rider^s  heart 
Thus  pressed,  again,  and  yet  again  t 

Alasl  One  doud  still  spans  the  sky: 

And  still  the  distant  bag}ee  play, 
Poor  MaudI  Hie  ranks  have  long  passed  by; 

But  only  One  came  home  to-dayl 

aixa 

VOL.  IV.— 11 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE 

AMD 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


AiTiB  hAving  arraDged  a  few  new  booka  for  notioe  in  tbia  number,  we  set  our- 
■elrea  to  tbe  task  of  reading  them  with  a  view  to  doing  justice  to  their  oontenta; 
a  labor  which  maj  be  compared  to  a  good  swim,  in  which  we  eooounter  deep  water, 
and  Bhallowi,  currents,  and  hard-work  up  stream,  pleasant  floating  downwardii 
looking  up  at  tbe  sky,  and  casting  aide-long  glances  at  the  green  banks— bat  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  wading  in  the  mud.  Such  is  monthly  criticism  of  new  booka. 
The  first  we  took  up  was  '*  Nayal  Duties  and  Discipline,  with  the  Policy  and  Prin* 
eiples  of  NaTal  Organization.  By  F.  A.  Roe,  Lieutenant<3onunander  United  States 
Kavy."  (New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand.)  Let  us  at  once  confess  to  a  moat  charm- 
ing disappointment  We  expected  dry  tables  and  geometrical  figures,  oav(ar$  to  the 
million ;  but  found,  instead,  a  most  interesting  Yolume  for  all,  and  one  which  giret 
to  the  uninitiated  a  dearer  view  of  the  oflQcial  life  of  the  Nayy  than  we  haye  ever 
seen  before.  It  contains  an  analysis  of  Fleets  and  Squadrons,  striking  pictures  of 
the  Nayal  Oaptain,  Bzecutiye  Officer,  Master,  and  aU  other  officers  and  men,  In- 
atructiona  in  Seamanahip  and  Discipline,  and  two  adrairablo  dosing  chapters  on 
*' Battle,**  and  **The  Nayal  Officer."  Eyen  our  unpractised  eye  can  see  that  the 
yolume  will  be  of  great  yalne  to  the  Nayy,  while  it  is  the  only  book  we  haye  yet 
seen  which  a  landsman  can  read  with  pn^  and  absolute  fdeasnre.  The  book  is 
12mo,  223  pages,  handsomdy  printed,  bound  in  bloe,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
crack  war-steamer  in  i 


We  then  set  to  work,  feeling  sure  of  a  treat,  upon  "  iJfrod  Hagart's  Household, 
by  Alexander  Smith**  (Ticknor  &  Fields,  12mo,  240  pp.):  a  beautiful  story,  which 
has  appeared  in  numbers  in  the  English  periodical,  Oood  Wards,  We  were  de- 
lighted at  the  enthusiasm  of  AlfVed,  the  manliness  of  Jade,  and  the  managing  powert 
of  the  good  wife.  Little  Eaty*s  death  made  us  aware  of  a  sudden  and  temporary 
cold  in  the  head.  lOss  NcQuame  we  yoted  a  dedded  character,  and  we  were  sailing 
on  famously  in  the  yery  current  of  the  story,  when,  bah  1  we  came  to  the  last  page, 
and  found  ourselyet  cheated.  Without  a  word  of  warning,  tram  first  to  last,  we 
found  that  the  itory  is  only  fiurly  begun  in  thia  ydnme,  and  that  our  labor  was 
lost  Let  Messrs.  Ticknor  t  Fields  giye  us  the  remainder  at  once,  or — but  per- 
haps, as  we  owe  so  much  to  their  educated  and  tasteftd  mprimaiutr^  we  should 
make  no  threats  and  harbor  no  malice.  But  we  do  want  to  know,  without  delay, 
what  became  of  Alfred  Hagart*s  household,  after  Jack  went  to  liye  with  his  aunt 

To  Meisra.  D.  Appleton  ft  Oa  we  owe  something  more  than  an  editor's  thanks 
for  a  yolume  as  handsomely  printed  as  any  English  book  eyer  was,  and  tbe  oontenta 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  form:  "The  Oonyersion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Charles  Meriyale,  R  D.,  author  of  '  The  Romans  under  the  Empire.*  **  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  Historical  Sermons,  constituting  the  "  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year 
18H  deliyered  al  the  Ohi^  Royal,  White  HaU.**    The  subject  is  presented  in  a 
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dMUFMidlogiotlminnar.  BtfianlBf  with  *  fine  ooatml  of  C^irirtUA  belief  wiUi 
beeUieii  onbeHef;  tod  ehowing  bow,  while  Gbrietitnitjr  beemed  with  mwibeted 
hiflre  M  *  light  to  lif^kten  ill  iietioii8|  peganiem  began  to  move  towarde  it— 4lrat 
looking  for  a  temporal  proridenoe,  and  then  expanding  vmder  the  teadiingi  of  the 
philoBophers  and  the  ideaa  of  Boman  JorisprndeBoe ;  we  And  the  heathen  aware  of 
hie  danger,  casting  about  for  a  earioiir,  finding  the  dootrinee  of  Ghriatiani^  reepon- 
liTe  to  all  hie  eager  inqniriea,  and  at  length  bowing  in  the  erei^inoreaaing  hgfal 
whioh  wae  now  irradiating  ererj  nook  and  oomer  of  the  Toet  empire.  Nearij  one 
hundred  pages  of  learned  notes  form  an  ^^ndix  to  the  Tolome.    8to»  S66  pp. 

HaUhew  Arnold's  "Essajs  in  Criticism"  (Boston,  Tibknor  it  Holds)  are 
ezoellent,  scholarlj,  and  self-poised.  He  has  struck  out  a  new  piith  in  criticism. 
Most  of  them  have  been  printed  before  in  reviews,  but  thej  are  eminentlj  wort^j* 
of  being  collected  in  a  book.  We  have  only  space  to  notioe  his  capital  papers  "  On 
Translating  Homer,  Three  Lectures,"  and  "  On  Translating  Homer,  Last  Words," 
in  which  we  haye  the  truest  estimate  and  justest  criticisms  of  Ohapman,  Pope, 
Ck)wper,  Newman,  Wright,  and  others.  Among  the  translators  who  felt  aggrieved 
hy  his  comments,  Newman  and  Wright  were  prepared  to  do  battle  in  defence  of 
their  labors,  and  for  them,  in  especial,  the  "last  words*'  were  written.  Everj 
Greek  scholar  will  be  delighted  with  these  papers ;  and,  however  some  maj  dilTer 
from  his  rhythmic  views,  will  find  in  them  the  strongest  reasons  why  Mr.  Arnold 
should  be  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  the  best  proofs  that  he  is  the  son  of 
his  father,  Arnold  of  Rugby.  The  paper  on  "  Marcus  Aurelius*'  is  also  partioularlj 
excellent     12mo,  506  pp. 

In  a  tittle  irodwre  of  twenty-three  pages,  Messrs.  Tksknor  ft  FMds  have  repiib- 
Mshed  from  the  AUantie  MoiMf  the  strange  and  toochhig  story  of  **  The  Man  with- 
out a  Country.'*  It  should  be  in  everybody's  hands  at  the  present  time,  to  teach 
many  lessons : — that  Bebellion  is  a  fearfdl  crime ;  that  a  man  wUhaiU  a  amnirjf  is 
»ore  fearfoUy  oetraaised  than  Cain ;  and,  most  of  all,  a  lesson  of  foii>earanoe  and 
charity  towards  those  who,  having  sinned  as  Nolan  did,  repent  as  he  did.  A  yomig 
man,  involved  in  Burr's  treason,  and  found  guflty  when  greater  sinners  escaped, 
declares  to  his  Judges — "D~n  the  United  States  I  I  never  want  to  hear  of  the 
United  States  again ;"  and  that  was  his  sentence,  to  be  transferred  from  ship  to 
ship— never  more  for  fifty  years,  to  see  his  oountry,  or  to  hear  of  it.  Of  coarse  the 
story  cannot  be  true,  but  it  excels  in  vraisemhlane  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  writ- 
ten.  Supposing  it  for  a  moment  to  be  real,  Nohm  should  have  been  pardoned  kmg 
before  he  died.    A  beautiful  story,  which  few  can  read  with  dry  eyes. 

A  new  number  of  Tidmor  ft  Fields'  beautifhl  little  series,  "  Companion  Poets  for 
the  People,"  contains  ohoioe  selections  from  T^myson,  entitled  "  Songs  for  all  Sea- 
sons." The  illustrations,  by  Madise,  Creswick,  and  others,  are  admiraUy  oonosivtd, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  little  book.    Price  60  cents. 

Mrs.  Mary  H  0.  Booth  has  issued  through  the  press  of  J.  B.  Uppincott  ft  Co., 
of  Philadelphia^  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Wayside  Blossoms.**  They 
evhice  fine  poetie  taste  and  feeling,  and  great  sfanplidty  of  diction,  wluch  win  give 
them  popularity.    Blue  and  gold,  16mo,  106  pp. 

"Social  Statics;  or,  the  Conditions  Kssentisl  to  Hnaan Happineaa  apeoiied,  ssi 
the  First  of  them  Developed."  By  Herbert  Spenoer.  New  Tork:  D.  Appletoa  # 
Co.    13mo^  pp.  523. 
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Hr.  Bpeoon  ii  m  man  of  poittiTV liffWB,  a  paliaiit  itadMrt;  %<A&ut  ud  ««nMt 
tliiiiker,  and  an  able  writer.  Hie  works  on  eduoation,  and  hSa  oontribatioaB  tomofal 
mA  pditieal  aoienoe,  hare  made  him  aheadj  fkTorablj  known  both  in  England  and 
Amerioab  Thej  are  among  the  moat  noteworthy  and  suggestiTvprodactionB  in  ihoat 
departments  that  mark  the  present  period. 

This  book  on  ''Social  StatSos"— «s  he  cpialntl/  entitles  it--48  perhi^  hSs  best- 
matured  and  most  nnexoeptkmaUe  effort;'  jet,  with  aH  the  others,  it  is  snl^eet  to 
Tsry  grsTe  oljections. 

Mr.  Spencer  ma j  himself  have  no  hostility  towards  the  Christian  religion,  or  want 
of  regard  for  it ;  but  the  grand  objection  to  all  his  works,  and  to  this  among  the 
rest,  is  a  persistent  ignoring  of  Christianitj,  and  that  preciselj  in  those  departments 
of  human  interests  and  action  where  it  should  haye'  its  most  important  practical 
applications.  He  would  portraj  an  ideal  of  education,  of  morality,  of  social  life,  of 
dyilization  and  human  happiness,  without  recognizing  the  presence  or  influence  or 
agency  of  the  ChristiAn  religion.  Now,  if  morality  and  ciyilization  and  human  hap* 
piness  can  be  developed  to  their  ideal  perfection  without  the  aid  of  Christianity,  the 
ChristiaD  religion  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  clearest  evidenoes  of  its  truth 
and  divinity. 

We  cheerAilly  admit  that  there  may  be  some  degree  of  morality  and  civilization 
and  happiness  attained  by  the  light  of  human  reason  in  its  natural  development,  and 
without  any  inmiediate  aid  from  Christianity.  The  ancient  civilizations  would  suf- 
fioe  to  prove  that  point  Neither  are  we  of  those  who  think  that  a  person  cannot 
snoceed  in  learning  the  alphabet,  or  arithmetio,  or  mechanics,  unless  his  teacher  mixes 
religion  with  his  instructions.  Still,  we  do  believe— and  we  think  that  all  experience 
and  history  will  confirm  our  belief— that  Christianity,  with  its  enlightening  and 
leavening  and  elevating  influence,  is  highly  unportant,  nay  essential,  to  the  full  and 
healthy  development  of  the  moral  and  social  num ;  and  that  to  construct  an  idei^ 
of  human  morality  and  social  perfection  without  it,  is  to  give  us  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  himself  left  out  The  practical  attempt  at  suoh  a  construction  of  human 
society  can  have  no  other  or  better  (ate  than  that  which  befell  the  tower  of  BabeL 

Another  grave  defect,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  strictly  ethioal  part  of  the  "  Social 
Statics  "  is,  the  substitution  of  a  seimuui  for  a  rational  apprehension,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  truth.  The  term  "moral  sense **  may  perhaps  be  used  without  any 
wrong  meaning,  but  hardly  without  making  a  wrong  impression.  If  it  were  used 
in  the  same  way  as  if  one  should  speak  of  a  "logical  sense,"  or  a  "mathematical 
sense,"  as  the  organ  whereby  we  perceive  logical  or  mathematical  truth,  it  might 
be  very  welL  But  to  perceive  truth  as  truth,  is,  in  reah^,  a  f  unotion  of  the  reason 
itself^  if  it  have  any  function.  And  it  is  no  less  a  function  of  the  reason,  and  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  functions  of  human  reason,  to  apprehend  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  The  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  foUowi 
therei^on,  instead  of  preceding  and  fbmishing  the  ground  for  the  intellectual  or 
rational  apprehension.  No  suoh  sentiment  aooompanies  the  apprehension  oi  merely 
logical  or  mathematical  truth;  and  herein  lies  the  distinguishing  character  of  man's 
moral  natura 

Now  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  us  to  invert  this;  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage (p.  38): 

"These  facts  explain  how  flrom  an  impuite  to  behave  in  the  way  we  call 
•<«itoMe^  thore  will  arise  a  perception  tM  suoh  behavior  is  proper,  a  cowtietiom 
tllat  it  is  good.  Thisinstinct  or  sentiment  being  gratified  by  a  Just  action,  and  dis- 
traased  by  an  ui^just  action,  produces  in  us  an  approbation  of  the  one  and  a  diagnst 
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towAidi  the  olhor;  uid  thsn  rMaqjr  begoU  Mief  tlwt  the  one  is  Tirtuou  a&d  tKe 
other  Tioious." 

Bat  must  we  not  have  some  notkm  of  «Mt«  snd  vice  before  we  oan  ohsraeterke 
•a  act  as  virtuotu  or  vidoug  t  And  if  so,  whenoe,  on  this  theorj,  is  sooh  a  notion 
dsrired,  and- by  whs*  CMulty  is  it  ovolved  ?  Itoal  truth,  we  trust,  has  some  firmer 
basis  than  the  mere  instinotiye  desires,  or  selfish  satisfactions,  or  irrational  impul- 
ses of  man*8  emotional  nature. 

"  Frank  B.  ConTerse's  Bsi^jo  Ihstrootor  without  a  ICaster  **  (New  York,  Dick  k 
Fltsgerald)  is  a  handy  little  manual,  which  wiU  be  usefVil  at  oamp-flree,  and  whert- 
erer  the  boys  incline  to  sing  and  danoe.  In  the  latter  part,  the  story  of  "The  Arkan- 
sas Traveller  '*  is  tdd,  with  the  musical  aooompaniments.  That  alone  is  worth  the 
prioe  of  the  book.    16mo,  96  pp. 

T.  B.  Peterson  ft  Brothers,  Philadelphia^  Pa.,  have  just  published  "  Tho  Lifb, 
Speedies,  and  Serrices  of  Andrew  Johnson,'*  Se?enteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  With  a  taH  History  oi  his  Life ;  his  Oareer  as  a  Tailor-Boy,  Alderpian, 
Mayor,  Legislator,  State  Senator,  Goyemor  of  Tennessee,  and  his  Serrioes  in  Con- 
gress, with  his  Speeches  on  the  BebeUion,  and  the  part  taken  by  him  from  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  War,  with  his  Speeches,  Prodamationa,  Acts,  and  Services,  sinoe  be- 
coming President  of  the  United  States.  With  his  Portrait.  Complete  in  <me  rol- , 
ume.    Price,  seyenty-flye  cents  in  p«per,  or  one  dollar  in  doth. 

William  Grace,  of  Washington,  has  sent  us,  through  his  publishers  (BaUHdre  t. 
Brothers,  New  TorkX  "  The  Army  Surgeon's  Manual,  fbr  the  Use  of  Medicsl  Offi- 
cers, Cadets,  Chaplains,  and  Hospital  Stewards."  These  manuals  are  yery  yaluabls 
for  ready  reference ;  this  one  contains,  besides  the  catak)gue  of  duties,  Ac,  regula- 
tions and  orders  during  the  whole  war,  and  a  list  of  the  medical  staff.  It  is  pub- 
lished "  by  permission  of  the  Surgeon-OeneraL" 

We  haye  received  "Number!"  of  "The  Federal  City;  or,  Ins  and  Abouts  of 
Washington,"  by  S.  D.  Wyeth.  This  is  a  work  of  practical  value,  useAil  to  those 
who  are  going  to  Washington  to  "  do  "  it,  as  a  guide-book  where  and  how  to  go 
about ;  and  very  pleasant  to  those  who  have  "  done  "  the  long,  shambling,  dirty 
city,  in  order  to  recall  the  truly  beautiful  and  magnificent  things  it  really  contains. 
This  number  (108  pp.  8vo)  has  a  handsome  pJuftofpraph  of  "  Vanderlyn's  Tianding 
of  Columbus,"  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol ;  an  elevation  and  a  ground  plan  of  the 
Capitol,  and  numerous  drawings  of  the  statues  and  bronzes.  A  map  of  the  dty 
will  aid  in  forming  an  itinerary.  There  are  -eight  numbers,  issued  monthly,  and 
the  price  of  each  is  fiffy  cents.  Gibson  Brothers,  of  Washington,  are  the  publishers. 

Messrs.  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  have  issued  a  small  12mo  volume,  entitled  ths 
"  Blnstrated  Life,  Campaigns,  and  Services  of  Ueutenant^General  Grant"  Prios^ 
seventy-five  cents  in  paper,  one  dollar  in  doth.    271  pp. 

They  have  also  sent  us  "The  Hhistrated  Life,  Services,  Msrtyrdom,  and  Funeral 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,"  with  wood-cut  Ulua- 
tntions.    12mo^  299  pp. 
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EDITOR'S  SPECIAL  DEPAETMENT. 


Arnta  labor,  rest ;  after  war,  peaoe  and  J07.  The  moath  of  Julj,  in  which  not  a 
gun  has  been  fired  bj  hostile  bands,  has  been  still  a  bnsy,  stirring,  happy  time  to 
the  Teterans  of  the  great  war.  Beunions  with  their  families ;  grand  entertain- 
ments  among  themselyes ;  musterings  out  after  dark  days  when  Hope  refused  to 
appoint  a  time  of  release ;  and,  above  all,  the  recurrence  of  the  glorious  Fourth,  a  day 
of  dazzling  brilliancy,  a  day  once  more  kept,  as  neyer  before,  with  the  cannon-peals 
and  bell-chimes  and  renewed  patriotism.  Doubtless  the  greatest  festiyal  was  at 
Gett3rsburg,  where  two  years  ago  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Meade  stood  like  a 
rode,  against  which  Lee  broke  his  serried  columns  in  eyaporating  spray.  How 
changed  the  scene  I  We  need  not  recur  to  the  battle-history,  it  is  being  conned 
by  every  school-boy ;  but  two  years  have  passed,  and  amid  the  gentle  sounds  of 
peace,  only  increased  by  joyous  shouts  of  welcome  and  harmless  clangor  of  cannon 
and  comet,  the  victors,  their  work  done,  and  doubly  done,  come  back  to  celebrate 
the  victory.  There,  driving  down  in  a  barouche-and-four,  were  Meade— the 
observed  of  all  observers — Crawford,  who  held  the  Round-top  so  well,  and  the  pat- 
riotic and  philanthropic  Governor  Ourtin,  the  soldier's  friend.  There  was  Double- 
day,  who,  when  Eeynolds  fell,  commanded  the  advance;  Sykes,  of  the  old  Fifth 
Corps ;  Howard,  soldier  and  Christian,  the  orator  of  the  day. 

The  day  was  very  hot,  but  even  in  that  it  kept  true  anniversary  of  the  hot  days 
of  1 863  The  military  escort  consisted  of  the  1 6th  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers, 
1st  Connecticut  Cavalry,  and  ten  guns  representing  ten  batteries  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  Major-General  Geary  was  grand  marshal,  and  the  procession  moved  trom 
the  town  amid  a  concourse  of  many  thousands  who  had  flocked  to  see  the  great 
historic  festival  The  eloquent  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  was  chaplain ;  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  was  laid,  containing  a  large  number  of  documents  and  coins, 
the  contributions  of  every  State  represented  there.  This  done,  General  Howard, 
who  commanded  the  Eleventh  Corps  in  the  action,  and  whose  success  has  been  &r 
more  brilliant  since  then  in  that  field,  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  presented 
a  genial  and  lucid  estimate  of  the  American  soldier,  and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Reynolds,  the  splendid  chief,  of  whom,  if  we  gather  up  an  the  records  of  the  distin- 
guished dead  during  the  whole  war,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Napier,  "  None  fell 
with  more  glory  than  he,  and  yet  many  have  fallen,  and  there  was  much  glory.'* 
An  appropriate  poem  was  then  read  by  Colonel  Halpine,  and  Governor  Curtin's 
closing  address  was  in  his  best  vein. 

But  if  this  was  the  chief  celebration,  there  were  thousands  of  others  equally  en- 
thusiastic. At  Albany,  the  Lieutenant-General  was  witnessing  the  presentation  of 
the  two  hundred  battle-flags  of  New  York  regiments  to  the  Governor.  At  Saratoga 
the  chief  officers  <^  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  dined  together,  and  emulated  each 
other  in  eulogistic  sentiments  over  the  wine. 

We  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  record  of  dissolution.  The  great  armies  aro 
dissolving  like  "  Fancy's  fairy  frost-work,"  and,  but  that  we  repose  great  confldenoe 
in  the  Administration,  we  should  fear,  in  view  of  disturbances  in  some  of  the  in- 
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furgent  States,  that  they  were  dissolving  too  soon.  Bat  soon  or  late,  prudent  or 
rash,  woe  to  that  State  or  party  which  shall  dare  again  to  defy  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  GoTemment  I  In  faror  as  we  have  heen  of  the  largest  amnesty  com- 
patible with  security,  let  any  section  which  shall,  for  old  or  similar  caoses,  require 
ns  to  raise  a  new  army,  be  blotted  out  of  existence  I 

But  to  return.  When  it  was  decided  to  break  up  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it 
was  to  be  represented  by  a  Provisional  Oorps  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  Mijor- 
General  Wright  The  corps  was  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  each  of  three  bri- 
gades, and  these  were  to  be  composed  of  men  drawn  fh>m  the  old  Second,  Sixth,  and 
Fifth  Corps,  constituting  Headers  army  with  which  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan. 
The  spots  for  their  encampments  had  even  been  selected,  when  suddenly  a  new 
order  is  issued,  countermanding  this,  and  the  whole  army,  Provisional  Corps  and 
an,  melts  into  thin  air.  We  do  not  want  volunteers  now,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
serve.    Let  the  Giovemment  recruit  a  regular  Army  at  once,  equal  to  all  our  needs. 

Thi  OoNSPnuTORS. — On  the  tth  of  July,  a  just  but  aw^il  retribution  was  vis- 
ited upon  those  who,  with  the  demon  Booth,  had  conspired  against  the  life  of  our 
beloved  President  The  "  even-handed  justice  "  was  meted  out  in  a  most  direct  and 
dignified  manner.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  fitting  that  those  who,  as  "  a  war  meas- 
ure,'* intended  to  Idll  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  "Commander-in-Chief,*'  and  in  the  midst  of 
war,  should  be  tried  by  a  military  courts  The  trial  was  open,  the  guilt  dear.  The 
sentenoe  once  approved,  was  read  to  the  condemned  by  Generals  Hancock  and  Har- 
tranft  on  the  6th,  and  it  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  7th.  Harold,  Payne,  Atze- 
rodt,  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  were  at  once  hanged.  There  was  no  fUry ;  no  attempt  to  exdte 
the  populace.  The  habeas  corpus  issued,  in  last  resort,  for  Mrs.  Surratt,  was  respoctAiDy 
considered,  and  set  aside.  General  Hancock  appeared  in  the  civil  court  with  the 
President's  note  specially  suspending  it  by  virtue  of  national  inherent  power.  There 
was  no  grand  show;  only  about  one  hundred  tickets  were  issued  to  the  prison- 
yard,  and  the  criminals  were  executed  in  the  presence  of  these  as  witnesses. 

Mudd,  Arnold,  and  O'Laugblin,  are  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  life ;  while  Span- 
gler  may  look  through  a  prison  vista  of  six  years  to  a  weary  and  dishonored  life 
beyond.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  these  things.  Let  oblivion  settle 
upon  their  horrors. 

And  now  the  mind  turns  instinctively  from  the  conspirators  to  the  arch-traitor  in 
his  cell  at  Fort  Monroe :  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  will  be  his  fate.  History 
gives  us  exactly  two  sets  of  precedents :  on  the  one  hand,  clemency ;  on  the  other, 
death.  The  British  Army  and  Navy  GazeUe^  in  exercising  itself  upon  Mr.  Davis's 
fortunes,  acknowledges  our  abstract  right  to  deal  with  him  as  a  traitor,  but  quotes 
Gerrit  Smith  in  favor  of  mercy.  We  leave  the  matter  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  It  is  no  longer  an  abstract  question,  or  rather,  as  an  abstract 
question  it  is  settled ;  but  motives  of  policy  and  expediency  must  also  operate.  If 
his  execution  is  needed  as  a  great  historic  example,  be  it  so ;  if  by  imprisonmeot  or 
exile  we  can  eff'ect  as  much  or  more,  let  the  Government  thus  decree.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  assured,  and  that  is,  that  he  can  never  do  any  more  harm,  he  has  sunk 
so  low  in  universal  estimation.  The  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  English  treat- 
ment of  Napoleon  was,  that  he  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Jeff. 
Davis  is  dangerous  to  nobody  in  atemum.  The  following,  from  an  exchange,  if 
not  literally  true,  is  significant ;  its  spirit  is  true : — 

"  Two  gentlemen  from  Georgia  lately  made  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  efiect,  that  some  privilege  promotive  of  his' comfort  and  health 
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Bhoold  be  bestowed  upon  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Stefdififts,  then  and  bow  »  pffin»er,  as  ovr 
readers  know,  in  Fort  Warren.  The  Seoretary  kindly  assured  them  that  he  woold 
institute  proper  inquiries,  and  if  it  could,  the  priyilege  aoUoited  would  not  be  with- 
held from  the  distinguished  prisoner. 

"  *  But,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Secretarj,  eyeing  them  keenly, '  haTe  you  not  a  word 
to  say  for  Mr.  Davis  ?  no  petition  to  present  for  him  ?* 

*'  Surprised  and  confounded,  our  Georgia  friends  hedtated,  when  the  Secretazy 
quickly  remarked:  'Sinoe  bis  (Mr.  D.'s)  arrest,  save  from  Mrs.  Dayis,  not  one  ap> 
peal  has  come  from  the  Sooth  in  his  behalf.' " 

So  much  for  Buckingham  I  With  regard  to  Oeneral  Lee  and  the  other  oiBcers 
who  have  surrendered  and  been  paroled,  we  suppose  that  among  honoraUe  men 
there  is  but  one  opinion,  widced  as  they  are.  Our  honor  is  i^edged;  we  cannot 
touch  them  without  equivocation,  whiidi  is  dishonor.  Lee  and  Stephens  have  both 
■lade  petitions  for  pardon,  and  the  number  of  the  excluded  aspirants  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Li  so  fkr  as  pardons  may  be  .safely  granted,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  largest  am* 
nesty;  but  let  us  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  malignant  spirit  which  has  been 
manifesting  itself  in  Richmond  and  elsewhere^  and  attempting  by  political  means  to 
overthrow  the  great  work  which  has  been  done.  When,  hi  si^te  of  amnesty  and 
generosity,  men  now  array  themselves  against  the  welfare  of  the  Bepuhllo  and  its 
constituted  authorities,  mete  out  to  them  the  fullest  rigor  of  tiie  law,  and,  if  need  be^ 
destroy  them  entirely  I  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  right  in  our  judgments  of  sudi 
men,  and  then  let  them  be  rooted  out  Li  this  respect  we  hope  to  see  the  Oov- 
emment  as  stem  as  the  abstract  Justice  of  Spenser's  poem.  We  must  have  peace 
and  order  and  justice,  on  the  terms  which  the  rebellion  forced  the  Government  to 
presoribe;  and  to  all  who  demur,  let  the  lesson  be  anU  diacite^  out  diacediie;  they 
must  learn  instantly,  or  instantly  depart  Talk  about  a  military  despotism  I  Any 
thing  rather  than  low,  seditious,  corrupt  demagogueism,  which  undermines  with 
lies,  and  secret  stabs,  and  hell-bom  conspiracies.  Fair  wammg  once  given,  let 
such  be  swept  away  forever,  and  that,  if  necessary,  by  the  strong  arm  of  military 
power.  We  hope  there  may  be  no  such  necessity;  we  are  not  sure  that  there  will 
not  be.  Let  us  epitomise: — The  largest  amnesty  to  the  penitent  and  peaoefrd; 
death  to  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

We  dip  the  following  (torn  the  Philadelphia  Evening  TMegraph: — 

"It  is  not  generally  known  to  many  of  our  dtizens  that  the  *  Confederate  States 
of  America '  came  extremely  near  being  christened  a  name  which  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  every  American.  In  the  provisional  constitution  which  was  framed  by  the 
first  rebel  Congress  meeting  at  Montgomery,  it  was  suggested  by  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
that  the  land  of  Bebeldcmi  should  be  termed  the  '  Republic  of  Washington.'  Had 
such  a  motion  prevailed,  the  name  now  honored  from  pole  to  pole  would  have  been 
subjected  to  a  tarnish  which  its  historic  glory  could  not  efGAca  Nor  was  the  dan- 
ger merely  visionary;  upon  a  division  being  demanded,  it  was  lost  by  onlyons 
Vkijority.  Had  that  one  vote  been  given  for  it,  had  that  insignificant  voice  been 
directed  in  favor  of  the  proposed  name,  the  £Ette  of  the  war  might  have  been  other- 
wise in  its  continuance." 

Grant's  log  cabin,  used  as  his  head-quarters  at  City  Point,  has  been  taken  to 
Philadelphia,  and  will  be  put  in  the  Fairmount  Park. 

This  celebrated  cabin  is  two  stories  elevation,  having  a  diimney  on  the  outside, 
)n  the  rear  end,  which  is  used  for  cooking-purposes.    There  is  also  another  chim- 
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1107  Air  uM  dwing  tte  wiaAir  to  kmp  tte  eibin  oonlDrtaUe  bj  h*Tiiig  ft  chiwftil 
flrtiotiide. 

Admiral  Porter  haa  been  tent  as  auperintende&t  to  the  Naval  Aoademy.  Tbli 
^ypointment  is  designed  to  niagniiy  the  potitionY  and  make  the  inatitntioi  BKxre 
honorable.  In  the  iNctme  of  lilb,  Porter  is  joonger  looking  than  ha  reallj  1%  and 
he  will  stand  as  a  glorious  example  before  the  jonng  men. 

Oc^onel  Simpson,  the  GoTemment  engineer  sent  out  bj  President  Johnson  to  ez- 
amine  the  proposed  new  looatkm  of  the  Fkdifle  BaJlroad  west  firom  Omah%  reports, 
bj  telegraph  to  the  Interior  Department,  that  he  has  oompWted  his  eTsminatiiia, 
and  will  make  his  report  at  onoa 

At  a  festiyal  given  to  Generals  Sherman  and  Gox,  at  Gofannbaa,  on  the  13tii  of 
July,  General  Sherman,  in  a  short  speech,  alluded  to  the  diarge  that  while  he  was 
in  comaaad  m  Kentuoky  he  had  demanded  two  hundred  thonsand  man  for  tha 
csmpaigZL 

He  said  the  fact  was,  that  when  he  was  fisited  by  Secretary  Cameron,  he  ex- 
plained  the  difficulty  of  marching  in  Tennessee  by  diyerging  lines,  ooe  to  KashTJMs 
and  the  other  to  East  Tennessee,  with  a  foroe  largdy  outnumbered  by  the  rebel 
armies  oon&onting  him.  On  <Hie  of  these  he  had  but  (bur  thousand  three  hundred 
men  to  meetan  OMJOsing  force  of  eighteen  thonssnd.  When  aaked  by  Seoretaiy 
Cameron  how  many  men  were  neededi  he  replied:  "For  the  present  pampaigi, 
sixty  thoussad;  and  before  yon  can  reduce  the  South  to  sokj^otkm  yon  mast  ham 
two  hundred  thousand.** 

In  another  ^eeoh,  Sherman  gives  the  fioUowing  epiteme  of  the  vMfc  plsaa  of 
Grant  and  himself:— 

'^  While  we  are  here  together  to*ni|^t»  let  me  teU  you,  as  a  point  of  historisal  in* 
terest,  that  here,  upon  this  q;)ot^  in  this  very  hotel,  and  I  think  almoet  hi  the  room 
throngh  which  I  reached  this  balcony,  General  Grant  and  I  laid  down  our  maps, 
and  studied  the  campaign  which  ended  the  war.  [Great  and  prolonged  cheers.] 
I  had  been  away  down  in  Kississippi,  flnishing  up  an  unfinished  job  I  had  down 
there,  when  he  called  for  me  by  telegraph  to  poett  him  in  Nashville.  But  we  wwe 
bothered  so  much  there  that  we  came  up  here,  and  in  this  hotel  sat  down  with  car 
maps  and  talked  over  the  lines  and  operations  by  means  of  which  we  were  to  readi 
the  heart  of  our  enemy.  [Cheera]  He  went  to  Richmond,  and  I  to  Atlanta.  We 
varied  as  to  time»  but  the  result  wss  just  as  we  laid  it  out  in  this  hotel  in  March, 
1864." 

Jiff.  Thohpsok's  Subbindib.— On  the  80th  day  of  April,  1885,  Colonel  Charles 
W.  Davis,  6l8t  Illinois  Infantry,  on  the  staff  of  Hajor-General  G.  M.  Bodge, 
was  sent  by  General  Dodge  to  Northern  Arkansas,  to  find  Brigadier-General  M. 
Jeft  Thompson,  and  present  jHroposals  for  the  surrender  of  all  the  fbroes  under  his 
command. 

General  Thompson  oomm«ided  the  District  of  Northern  Arkansas,  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.  He  is  the  general  who  oommanded  the  Confbd- 
erate  forces  iu  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  hi  General  Butler's  time,  and  also  oom- 
manded the  rebels  who  fought  General  Grant  at  Belmont,  in  November,  1861. 

C<toiel  Davis  arrived  at  Chalk  BluA,  Arkansas,  on  the  4th  of  Mi^,  and  tmn 
there  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Jonesboro^  the  head-quarters  of  General  Thompson, 
who  immediately  returned  with  the  "flag"  to  Chalk  Bluflb,  and  negotiated  for 
the  surrender  of  his  oomihand,  upon  the  terms  given  General  Lee  by  Geaenl 
Grant 
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This  WM  done  on  tiie  llth  day  of  Maj— Wittiborg,  on  the  30th  of  Maj,  and 
Jacksonport,  on  the  5th  of  June,  being  the  placet  and  thnea  agreed  npon  for  aar- 
rendering  and  paroling  the  command. 

The  same  officers  met  again  at  Wtttsburg  and  Jacksonport  at  the  appointed 
^ee,  and  paroled  the  entire  command.  The  number  paroled  was  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-four  (7,464X  of  which  aix  hundred  and  thirty-iix  (636) 
were  officers. 

General  Thompson,  in  his  application  for  pardon,  says :  **  Apologies  for  the  past, 
or  promises  for  the  Aiture,  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  my  own 
integrity.  I  have  simply  done  what  I  conceiyed  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  am  actuated 
hj  the  same  incentiye  now,  in  making  this  application  for  your  pardon.** 

He  made  a  speech  to  his  command  at  Jacksonport,  before  they  were  paroled,  of 

idiich  the  following  is  a  copy.    We  give  it  not  for  any  intrinsic  value  that  it  pos- 

*  sesses,  but  as  a  bit  of  history,  and  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  as  meaning  tat 

more  in  the  way  of  submission,  than  the  valiant  Jefll  chooses  to  let  the  flaoe  of  his 

words  express :—  • 

''Fellow-citizens,  who  have  been  my  fellow-soldiers:  It  is  proper  that  we  should 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  have  one  more  family  talk  before  we  are  scattered  to 
our  several  homes,  most  probably  not  to  meet  again  on  earth,  and,  most  certainly, 
not  to  meet  as  we  have  heretofore  met;  and  possibly  you  may  not  be  allowed  to 
meet  again  in  such  great  numbers  as  would  make  you  dangerous:  therefore,  I  have 
called  you  together,  that  I  may  advise  you  as  to  your  status  and  proper  course  to 
pursue  for  the  future.  It  is  useless  now  to  criminate  or  recriminate;  but  the  fact  is 
evident  that,  as  an  independent  nation,  we  are  badly  yrhipped,  and  the  &ult  and  blame 
rests  upon  ourselves;  for,  had  we  been  more  obedient  and  industrious,  we  would 
have  succeeded.  Officers  and  soldiers  have  put  their  private  Judgment  against  the 
laws  of  tlie  land  and  the  orders  of  their  superior  officers,  and  have  deserted  their 
flag,  or  neglected  to  return  to  their  post  when  furloughed;  and  many  ftrmers  have 
neglected  or  refused  to  raise  grain,  because  their  patriotism  did  not  equal  their  love 
for  money ;  and  between  thoee  two  classes,  our  armies  have  been  reduced  and  the 
country  impoverished,  until  the  brave,  faithful  officers  and  soldiers  who  have 
remained  at  their  posts  have  been  overpowered  by  superior  numbers^  and  forced  to 
surrender.  The  noble  armies  of  General  Lee,  General  Joe  Johnston,  and  General 
Dick  Taylor,  comprising  all  the  Confederate  States  troops  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  were  surrendered  before  I  accepted  the  terms  offered  me  for  you,  and  I  bu^ 
complied  with  the  military  necessity  when  I  agreed  to  surrender. 

^  You  have  now  assembled  to  be  paroled,  in  conformity  with  my  agreement  and 
order,  and  I  hope  you  are  complying  with  the  spirit  of  my  order,  and  are  acting  in 
good  faith ;  for,  unless  you  are  doing  so,  the  object  we  are  so  desirous  to  attain 
will  be  missed,  and,  instead  of  peace  and  quiet,  we  will  still  have  petty  feuds, 
murders,  house-burnings,  and  trouble  that  will  be  worse  than  open  war. 

"  Let  each  man  determine,  when  he  leaves  this  place,  that  he  will  go  to  his 
home,  there  to  remain,  and  work  night  and  day  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  by  the  war,  and  never  go  off  his  farm,  except  to  go  to  mill ;  and  if  there  are 
private  quarrels  between  himself  and  neighbors,  he  had  better  padc  up  and  hunt 
another  neighborhood ;  and  if  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  lie  had  better  leave  the  country.  Yon  must  remember  that  you  have  no 
rli^its,  and  can  only  daim  such  as  may  be  given  to  you  by  the  conquerors,  and  the 
toss  you  say  about  politics,  until  yon  have  become  paturalized,  the  better  for  you. 
The  Yankees  have  won  the  negro,  and  we  must  let  them  dispose  of  him  as  they 
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pleAse.  When  yom  optnion  or  advice  is  aaked,  jou  can  quietlj  giTe  it,  bat  do  not 
Tolunteer  either.  We  hare  fought  four  long  and  bloody  years  for  our  rights,  and 
hare  lost,  and  now  we  cannot  get  by  simply  talking  what  we  have  failed  to  win 
with  pur  arms ;  and  the  matter  was  talked  over  forty  years  ^before  the  flghtlDg 
began. 

*'  An  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  submissiye,  should  leave  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  I  presume  that  many  young  men  will  go.  I  am  sure  there 
win  be  no  hindrance,  for  the  Goremment  should  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  all  who  are 
not  disposed  to  be  peaoeaUe. 

**  To  the  Missounans  who  are  present^  I  would  speak  plainly,  and  advise  them 
not  to  think  of  returning  to  Missouri,  unless  they  have  a  dean  record.  There  are 
many  who  have  been  fair,  honest,  and  chivalrous  soldiers,  who  can  have  no  obaige 
against  them,  except  the  one  of  being  tariie  to  the  South ;  there  are  many  others  wh& 
have  forgotten  the  laws  of  Gknl,  the  laws  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  war.  and  thisy 
of  course  cannot  expec^to  live  in  Missouri  in  peace.  Then  there  are  others  who, 
though  they  have  been  honest  soldiers,  had  determined  in  their  hearts  to  have 
private  revenge  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  we  succeeded,  and  some  who  have  said 
that  the  Union  men  must  leave  if  they  won.  Each  of  you  know  to  which  of  these 
classes  you  belong,  and  you  must  *  do  as  you  would  be  done  dy/  and  act  aooord- 
ingly." 


FOREIGN  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

• 

A  Berlin  correspoDdent  of  the  New  York  HeraJd  says : — 

"The  return  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  fVom  Mexico  is  looked  upon  as  inevita- 
ble by  our  whole  press,  and  the  question  is  discussed  whether  on  his  return  he  will 
be  reinstated  ipso  facto  in  the  place  he  occupied  previously  in  reference  to  the  suc- 
cession. 

'*  His  return  is  certainly  possible,  and  even  highly  probable,  though  it  has  not 
only  become  so  now,  but  has  been  from  the  very  day  he  embarked  for  Mexico. 
Now,  as  then,  he  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  Napoleon,  and  ou 
the  continued  ability  of  the  latter  to  supply  him  with  troops  and  money.  The  im- 
mediate return  of  Maximilian  was  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  having  sent  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  for  the  repair  of  his  chateau  of  Miramar ;  but  to  this  it  is 
objected  that  the  works  at  Miramar,  and  on  the  Island  of  La  Chroma,  require  large 
sums  to  be  kept  in  a  proper  state,  and  without  which  they  would  go  to  ruin.  If, 
however,  Maximilian  should  come  back,  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Austria  will  remain  as  it  was  settled  in  the  compact  signed  by  him  on  accepting 
the  crown  of  Mexico — that  is  to  say,  all  the  other  archdukes,  including  the  princes 
of  Tuscany  and  Moden%  will  have  the  precedence,  and  the  ex-emperor  will  be  the 
last  of  all 

"  It  is  only  as  regards  the  &mily  property,  which  had  been  renounced  by  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  that  the  returniog  archduke  will  regain  certun  privileges. 
In  the  deed  of  cession,  he  had  expressly  reserved  his  claims,  in  the  event  of  his 
return,  or,  as  it  was  euphemistically  termed,  of  the  'occurrence  of  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances ]*  but,  as  above  stated,  only  as  respects  the  family  domains,  and  not  the 
succession  to  the  throne. 

The  truth  has  also  come  out  with  regard  to  the  charlatan  Qwin.  The  mock  duke 
if  thus  repudiated  by  "  the  Imperial  Government  f — 
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"  W^  the  Imperial  GoYenunent,  never  at  aoj  time  eotored  into  negotiatioofl 
with  Dr.  Gwin.  So  we  neyer  contemplafted  making  him  Duke  nor  Goremor  of 
Sonera^  nor  Yioeroy  of  anj  other  prorvioe.  We  noTor  knew  that  bis  aerrices  were 
worth  sixty  thous^d  dollars  a  year.  Moreover,  the  yeiy  person  of  Dr.  Gwin  is 
not  known  to  any  of  the  ministers,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  having  the  desire 
to  get  aoquahited  with  hiuL** 

While  in  many  parts  of  Europe  our  ambassadors,  oonsnls,  and  narsl  offioers,  are 
receiving  foreign  sympathy  trom  the  antboiities,  npon  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  Oxford  students  in  their  *'  orgies  *' — ^for  we  have  no  better  name  for  a 
day  of  Uoensed  savagery-Hure  cheering  Jefll  Davis  and  General  Lee,  and  hissing 
Andrew  Johnson.  Poor  b^^sl  they  are  very  yonng  and  ignorant;  they  will  lesm 
better  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Beward's  letter  to  the  British  ambassador,  8xr  F.  Bmce,  is  a  noble  one. 
Cool,  dear,  dispassionate,  it  nails  every  meanness  and  illegality  to  the  counter. 
He  annoonces,  officially,  that  the  insui^nts  are  beaten,  and  the  rebellion  over ;  he 
is  glad  that  the  " neutrality"  is  withdrawn,  but  he  declares  it  to  have  been  always 
ux^'ust ;  he  finds  fkult  with  that  arowed  concert  with  France  that  looked  like  a 
ooaHtion;  and  he  distinctly  tells  them  that  as  long  as  they  apply  the  twenty-four 
hour  rule  to  our  vessels,  we  will  to  theirs.    En  garden  MtsHeural 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

^PmLAMDMIA,  Piu,  Jalj  10,  ISffL 

Dbab  Sib:— I  desbe  to  correct  an  error  in  the  published  account  of  General 
Wadsworth^s  Life  in  the  July  number  of  your  Magazine. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  came  up  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg^  on  the  Ist 
day  of  July,  with  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  First  Corps.  I  was 
present  on  the  field  at  the  very  conunenoement  of  the  action.  The  mistake,  as  to 
time,  which  crept  into  General  Wadsworth^s  official  report  was  a  very  natural  one 
under  the  circumstances.  He  knew  that  I  had  orders  to  bring  up  tiie  divisions 
referred  to  as  soon  as  possible,  and  was  not  aware  that  after  placing  them  en  route^ 
I  had  galloped  ahead  and  joined  the  advance.  General  Reynolds,  just  before  ho 
fell,  directed  me  to  take  charge  of  the  left.  General  Wadsworth,  being  on  the  rights 
did  not  meet  me,  and  seems  to  have  supposed  himself  to  be  in  temporary  command 
of  the  corps.  His  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  subsequently,  and  he  not  only 
made  the  necessary  correction  to  me,  but  wrote  promptly  to  corps  head-qnarten 
to  correct  it  there. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  DOXTBLIDAT, 

Maocr-Otnendpf  Vohmh&m. 
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PERSONAL   ITEMS. 


Brigadier-Qeiieral  B.  H.  Jackson,  Twenty-flftfa  Anny  Corps,  has  been  breyettod 
H^jor-GeneraL 

Brigadier-Genenl  D.  A.  Rucker,  of  the  Qnartennaster's  Department,  has  been 
appointed  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  Armj  hj  brevet 

Cokmel  Thomas  0.  Osbonie,  39th  Slincis  Volunteers,  has  been  appointed  Biiga- 
dier-GeneraL 

Colonel  J.  H.  Potter,  Chief  of  Staff,  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Briffadier-CtoneraL 

Colonel  0.  0.  Loomis,  1st  Miohigan  Artillery,  has  been  appointed  Brigadier^ 
General 

The  foUowmg  brevets  have  been  conferred : 

To  be  BrigcSiar-GenenM  by  frmW.— Colonel  J.  C.  Briscoe,  199th  PennsylvaniA 
Tolunteers;  Colonel  Josiah  A.  Sheets,  8th  lUiiiois  Volunteers;  Cdkm^  H.  &  San- 
ders, 19th  Wisconsin  Volunteers ;  Colonel  H.  S.  Qainesvoort,  13th  New  York  Cav- 
alry ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mann,  39th  lUinois  Volunteers. 

The  following  oflBcers  have  resigned  their  commissions: 

Major^General  F.  J.  Herron;  Brigadier-Generals  Edward  Harland,  A.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Robert  A.  Cameron,  A.  J.  Lightbum,  Joseph  Bailey. 

A  meeting  of  a  society  oompoeed  exclusively  of  those  who  have  served  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  been  honorably  discharged  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  cidlea 
the  United  Service  Society,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  held  in  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  comf^ting  its  organisation.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:— -President,  M^jor-General  G.  K.  Warren; 
Vice-President,  Colonel  W.  S.  Hiilyer;  Treasurer,  Colonel  W.  A.  Lynch ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Colonel  A.  B.  Sage;  Recording  Secretary,  Lieutenant  C.  F.  McClen- 
ahan;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Lientenant  Beiliner.  Board  of  Control :  Brigadier-General 
J.  H.  H.  Ward,  General  W.  R  Brewster,  Colonel  A.  Famsworth;  Colonel  J.  D. 
HcGregor,  Cokmel  £.  D.  Kellogg,  lUjor  G.  W.  Warner,  Captain  James  Sherlock. 

The  foOowing  is  a  list  of  the  graduating  dass  at  West  Point,  in  the  order  of 
their  rank : — 


n.  Chaa.  W.  Kaymood,  New  York. 
•1,  Lewis  C.  Overman,  at  laxgo. 
*&  A.  M.  MDler,  at  larg^. 
H.  M.  R.  Brown.  Moasochaaetta. 
*&  M.  a  Adams,  Obiu. 

C  Wm.  U.  Livennore,  Massachusetta, 

7.  DavM  W.  Payne,  New  Yurk. 

S.  Wm.  H.  Hi'uer.  Ml»ft^^»ari. 

9.  Wm.  !?.  Stantuo,  New  York. 
IOl  W.  U.  i'haae,  Pennsvlvania. 
11.  Thoa.  H,  Uandliury,  Pennsylvania* 
1%  R.  W.  Prtrikln,  at  large. 
ML  Job.  C  Prist,  New  York, 
14  John  K.  ilezlep,  MioneaotA,       •  1 
ISl  a.  N.  Lee,  at  uu-ge. 
16.  Jut,  F.  G«'K<>rv.  New  Tort'  *' 
IT.  JL  K.  Biittis.  Michigan. 
ISw  Henry  B.  Ledvard,  at  lai^e. 

19.  Tho8.  M.  Tolnian,  Maine. 

20.  John  I".  Story,  Jr.,  VVisconaln. 
n.  O.  M.  Mltehel,  at  large. 

82.  D    K.  Porter,  Pennsylvania. 

as.  J.  U   Hall,  at  large. 

91  Appleton  D.  Paloier,  Ohio. 

!&.  Ju.  h.  Sherman,  Alabama, 

9L  Wao.  A.  Kafferty,  at  large. 

97.  Crraa  U.  Allen,  Jr.,  at  Targe. 

ta  Albert  G.  Forw,  Ohio. 

99.  Wm,  11.  McLaughlin,  Pennsylvania. 

aa  a  j.  powi*r»,  ohi«. 

SL  &  U.  Norton,  Vlrgiob^ 
tt.  C.  M.  held,  Connecticut 
88.  E.  a.  Tt»it«*n,  at  large. 
M.  ecn.  U.  Burton,  Delaware. 


8Ai  0«cm  T.  Olnwteftd,  New  JarMjr. 
84L  fdwin  Maiick,  Pennsylvania. 
8T.  Frederick  W.  Bailey,  at  large. 

98.  ThooBM  L.  Brent,  at  large. 

99.  Charles  H.  Breckinridge,  at  larga. 
40.  J.  M.  MarahaU,  at  Urge. 

4t  Wm.  8.  Starring,  Illinois. 
49.  Wm.  Kraase,  at  large. 
4a  O.  P.  amitl^  Peaoaylvaala. 
44.  Jared  L.  Bathbune,  at  hirtre. 

46.  Ihomaa  J.  Lloyd,  PennsylTinia. 
4&  Fraoela  H.  Bom,  Iowa. 

47.  £(tward  Uanter,  Maine. 

4a  W.  A.  Garland,  New  Hampahln. 
49.  A.  W.  Hoffhian,  Dakota. 
60.  Bdgar  C.  Bowen,  Wlseonsfn. 
51.  Cliarlea  Kelicr,  Pennaylvania. 
69.  BeiO.  D.  Critchlow,  PennaylraDk. 
68.  Malcomb  McArthur.  Maine. 
61  John  S.  Hoemer,  Masaaohasettt. 
66k  8«iuMl  M.  MlllN  Jr.,  Ftmmjbm^ 
61  W.  D.  OToole,  Miaaoorl. 

67.  a  K  Moore,  at  laive. 

68.  Joseph  N.  Hyer,  WlseonrflL 

69.  George  G.  GreeDoagh,  Hew  Yak. 
9QL  James  D.  Gimham,  at  lanra. 

6L  Warren  C.  Beach,  New  York. 
09.  Charles  Morris,  at  large. 
08.  Satterlee  C.  Plummer,  at  large. 
01  Archihdd  H.  Goodloe,  KMitukj. 

06.  Cass  Durham,  Indiana. 
00.  Robert  B.  Wade,  at  large. 

07.  P.  Slmendorf  Sloan,  at  Urge. 
oa  ChMlM  A.  Dempsej,  Tb^xda. 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Military  Divisions  and  Departments. 

"Wab  Depasthint,  ) 

Asjittakt-Gensral's  OmoB,  v 
WASHuroTOir,  June  27,  1865.    1 
*  [General  Orders,  No.  118.] 

The  President  directs  that  the  United  States  be  divided  into  Military  Divisions, 
.  and  subdivided  into  Military  Departments,  as  follows: —   ' 

1.  The  Drpartmtnt  of  the  EasL — Mi^r-General  Joseph  Hooker  to  oommand;  to 
embrace  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Head-quarters  at 
New  York  City. 

2.  The  Middle  Department, — M^jor-General  W.  S.  Hancock  to  command ;  to  em- 
brace the  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  except  the  counties  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Prince  George's,  Calvert,  Charles,  and  St  Mary's;  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  in  Virginia;  the  States  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Head-quarters  at  Baltimore. 

3.  J%e  Depairtmeni  of  Waehvngton, — ^Major-General  0.  C.  Angur  to  command;  to 
embrace  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George's, 
Calvert,  Charles,  and  St  Mary's  in  Maryland,  and  Fairfax  County  in  Virginia. 
Head-quarters  at  Washington. 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Ohio. — Mi^-Oeneral  E.  0.  C.  Ord  to  command;  to 
embrace  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Head-quarters  at 
Detroit. 

5.  The  Depa/rtmeiU  €f  the  TaUtemee. — Major-General  Geoige  Stoneman  to  command; 
to  embrace  the  State  of  Tennessee.    Head-quarters  at  Knoxville. 

6.  The  Depcurtment  of  Kentucky. — Mi^r-Generai  John  M  Palmer  to  oommand;  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Kentucky.    Head-quarters  at  Louisville. 

7.  The  Department  of  the  Miseowri. — ^Miyor-General  John  Pope  to  command;  to 
embrace  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  the 
Territories  of  Nebraska,  Daootah,  and  Montana.  Head-quarters  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

8.  The  Department  of  Virginia. — Mfy'or-General  Alfred  H.  Terry  to  command;  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Virginia^  excepting  Fairfax  County,  and  the  line  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.    Head-quarters  at  Richmond. 

9.  The  Department  of  }hrih  Carolina. — Ms^jor-General  John  M.  SdioAeld  to  com* 
mand ;  to  embrace  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    Head-quarters  at  Raleigh. 

10.  The  Department  of  StnOih  OiroUna.— Mi^or^General  Quincy  A.  GQhnore  to 
command ;  to  embrace  the  State  of  South  Carolina.    Head-quarters  at  Hilton  Head. 

11.  The  Departmeni  of  Georgia. — Major-General  James  B.  Stedman  to  command; 
to  embrace  the  State  of  Georgia.    Head-quarters  at  Augusta. 

12.  77^  Department  of  Florida — Miyor-General  John  G.  Foster  to  conmiand;  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Florida.    Head-quarters  at  Tallahassee. 

13.  JJie  Department  of  iBsaiMa^ppL—U^ot-Qesi^nX  H.  W.  Slocum  to  command;  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Mississippi.    Head-quarters  at  Vicksbnrg. 

14.  The  Department  of  Alabama. — Mi^or-General  0.  R.  Wood  to  oommand;  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Alabama^    Head-quarters  at  MobUe. 

15.  The  Department  of  Louieiana  and  Thxas. — Major-General  E.  R.  8.  Oanby  to 
oommand;  to  embrace  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Head-quarters  at  New 
Orleans. 

le.  The  Department  of  Arkamaae. — Mijor-General  J.  J.  Reynolds  to  oommand:  to 
embrace  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory.  Head -quarters  at  Little 
Bo<^. 

17.  The  Depariment  of  CMMnMt.— Brigadier-Qeoaral  G.  Wngfat  to  oonmand;  tt 
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«iift»rMe  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Tarritoriee  of  Wathlngloii  and  Idaha    Head- 
qoartera  at  Fort  YancouTer. 

18.  The  Deparimmt  cf  OcUififmia. — ^Mi(joM}eiieral  Irwin  MoDoweU  to  command; 
to  embraoe  the  Statee  of  California  and  NeTad%  and  Territoriea  of  Utah,  New 
Mezioo,  and  Colorado.    Head-quarters  at  Ban  Frandaoo. 

Dinsioiis. 

1.  Hie  MtUiary  DMtioH  €fOte  iUfonKe.— Mi^-Oeneral  Qeorge  G.  Ifeade  to  com- 
mand ;  to  embrace  the  Department  of  tlie  East,  Middle  Department,  Department  of 
Yirginia,  Department  of  North  Oaralina»  and  Department  of  South  OaroUna.  Head- 
quarters at  PhOadelphiA. 

2.  The  MOiiary  DivigUm  of  ihe  limii&ippi.'-'Uaiat'Geami  W.  T.  Sherman  to 
command;  to  embraoe  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Department  of  the  Missouri, 
and  Department  of  Arkansas.    Head-quarters  at  St  Louis. 

3.  The  MUitary  Division  ofOhe  Gvif. — Major-General  P.  H.  Sheridan  to  command: 
to  embraoe  the  Department  of  Mississippi,  Department  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  ana 
Department  of  Florida.    Head-quarters  at  New  Orleans. 

4.  The  MUitary  Diniaion  of  ihe  Tenneeaee, — Mf^or-Oeneral  G.  H.  Thomas  to  com- 
mand; to  embraoe  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee,  Department  of  Kentackj, 
Department  of  Georgia,  and  Department  of  Alabama.    Head-quarters  at  Naahyille. 

5.  The  MiUtary  Division  of  the  Poc^— Mi^or-General  H.  W.  Halleck  to  oomroand ; 
to  embrace  the  Department  of  the  Golumbiat  and  Department  of  Calilbmia.  Head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco. 

All  officers  herebj  assigned  will  proceed,  on  receipt  of  this  order,  to  take  com- 
mand of  their  respective  departments  or  military  divisions.  All  officers  relieved  bj 
this  order  will,  on  being  relieved  hj  the  proper  officer,  report  by  letter  to  the 
A<yutant:<3fenenl  for  orders. 

By  order  of  the  PresidBnt  of  the  United  States: 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND,  A,  A,'€fmeraL 

Surrender  of  General  Eirby  Smith. 

[No.  208.] 

War  DiPABTicnra;  ) 

WASimfcmiir,  D.  0.,  June  23,  1865,  8.40  p.  x. ) 
H^-General  JoBir  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

The  Navy  Department  has  just  received  official  dispatches  ttooi  Admiral  Thatoh* 
er,  dated  at  Galveston,  June  8th,  reporting  that  on  the  1st  of  this  month  General 
Brown,  commanding  the  United  States  forces,  occupied  and  garrisoned  Browns- 
vOle.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  rebel  Generals  Kirbj  Smith  and  Magruder  met  in  the 
harbor  of  Galveston  General  A.  J.  Smith,  representing  Major-General  Ganbj,  and 
General  Elrby  Smith  then  and  there  signed  the  terms  of  surrender  previously 
agreed  on  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  5th  of  June  fbU  and  formal  poasession  of  Gal- 
veston was  delivered  up  to  the  United  States  forces,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  raised. 
On  the  8th  of  June  Admiral  Thatcher  went  ashore,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
the  rebel  n*val  and  military  authorities,  who  requested  a  part  of  the  United  States 
naval  force  to  remain  there  for  their  protection.  Gftlveston  is  before  this  time 
strongly  garrisoned  by  United  States  land  forces  sent  forward  by  General  Oanby. 
General  Sheridan  is  also  probably  there  in  person.  The  President'B  prodamaticm 
raising  the  blockade  will  be  immediately  issued. 

BDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
Seordaryof  War. 

Bednotion  of  Yolnnteer  Artillery. 

General  Orders,  Na  105.] 

WaB  DlPARTlflHT,  ) 

Abjutant-Gbkxbal's  OmoB,  V 
Washihgioic,  June  2,  1866.  ) 
Dspailmuut  OcMwdnri  wffl  stt  ofiee  redooe  their  batleriea  of  volunteer  ligfal 
artillery  to  the  number  absolutely  required  under  existing  droumstanoes  by  th« 
t«r  tlis  •arviee  ia  tMr  Mspaattve  dafMrtBMnta. 
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may  be  most  ooDyenient  for  final  pAyment  and  mnster-out 

AU  artttleiy  horaei  that  OM^  booooao  aorplua  under  the  operaiioD  of  Hik  order, 
wfli  be  add  in  the  Department  where  they  now  are,  and  the  gnna  of  the  companiea 
that  are  to  be  discharged  will  be  retained  for  the  present  within  the  Department 

The  number  of  public  animals  retained  in  service,  both  for  artillery  and  trans- 
portation purposes,  will  be  reduced  as  fw  as  possible,  throu^out  the  country,  and 
all  surplus  animals  will  be  sokL 

By  conmumd  of  lieutenant-Qeneral  Qbaht  : 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
AMtskmt  Adjutani-GeneraL 

Bdtention  of  ArmSi 

[General  Orders,  Na  101.] 

War  Dbpabtmbnt,        ) 
A]>jutaht-6bmsral'8  Offioi,  {• 
WiUnSDfOTOV,  May  30,  1865.  ) 
Retenium  of  Arms  Jfy  Soidien  cm  being  EonordNy  Diaeharged  firom  Service, 
Upon  an  honorable  muster-out  and  discharge  from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  all  vohmteer  soldiers,  desiring  to  do  so,  are  hereby  authorized  to  retain  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  on  paying  therefor  their  value  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment 

The  payments  will  be  made,  uoder  the  regulations  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
to  the  officer  or  representative  thereof,  at  the  rendezvous  in  the  State  to  which  the 
troop»  are  ordered  for  payment  and  final  discharge. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  &  D.  TOWNSEND, 

AseiHant  A^'utant-CfencraL 

Oard  from  General  J.  E.  Johnston. 

OBablottb,  K.  0.,  May  6,  1866. 

Having  made  a  convention  with  Major-Gkneral  Sherman  to  terminate  hostilities  in 
Nortib  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  it  seems  to  me  prq>er  to  put  before 
the  people  of  those  States  the  condition  of  mflitiry  aflUrs  whi<£  rendered  that 
measure  absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  of  the  convention,  by  the  returns  of  three  lieuten* 
ant-generals  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  (that  under  my  command),  the  number  of 
infontry  and  artillery  present  and  absent  was  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ten ;  the  total  present  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  the  effeo- 
tive  totiil,  or  fighting  force,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  On 
the  7Ui  of  April,  the  date  of  the  last  return  I  can  find,  the  efl^Bctive  total  of  tho 
cavalry  was  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty ;  but  between  the  7th  and  26th 
of  April  it  was  greatly  reduced  by  events  in  Virginia  and  apprehensions  of  surran- 
der.  In  South  Carolina  we  had  Young's  Division  of  OavabT-,  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, besides  reserves  and  State  troops,  together  much  infbnor  to  the  Federal  force 
in  that  State.  In  Florida  we  were  as  weak.  In  Georgia  our  inadequate  force  had 
been  captured  at  Macon.  In  Lieutenant-General  Taylor's  dqwrtment  there  was  no 
means  of  opposing  the  formidable  army  under  General  Canby  which  had  taken 
Mobile,  nor  the  cavalry  under  General  Wilson,  which  had  captured  every  other 
place  of  importance  west  of  Augusta.  The  latter  had  been  stopped  at  Macon  by 
the  armistios  as  we  had  been  at  Greensboro',  but  its  distance  frnn  Augusta  being 
less  than  half  of  ours,  that  place  was  in  its  power. 

To  carry  on  the  war,  therefore,  we  had  to  depend  on  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
alone.  The  United  States  could  have  brought  against  it  twelve  or  fifteen  times  its 
number  in  the  armies  of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Canby.  With  such  odds 
against  us,  without  the  means  of  procuring  ammunition  or  repairing  arms,  without 
money  or  credit  to  provide  food,  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  war  except  as 
robbers.  The  consequence  of  prolonging  the  struggle  would  only  have  been  the 
destruction  or  diHpcrsioQ  of  our  bravest  men,  and  great  suffering  of  women  and 
eUldren  by  the  deaolatien  and  ruin  inevitable  from  the  marohiiig  «f  two  hoadiad 
thousand  men  through  the  oountry. 

Having  ikilcd  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  tsoM^  gMig  issniMj  to  sitlxsBS  as  IPSH 
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ai  soldSera,  I  had  to  diooM  betwaen  wantonlj  brinriogthe  erilt  of  war  upon  those 
I  had  been  ohoaan  to  daland,  aad  atactiag  thoaa  faWitfaw  with  the  ooofaaaiofi  that 
hopes  were  dead  which  every  thinking  Soathem  man  had  abeady  loat  I  there- 
fore stipulated  with  General  Sherman  for  the  aa«ari|f  of  the  brare  and  true  men 
committed  to  me  on  terms  which  also  terminated  hostilities  in  all  the  country  over 
which  my  command  extended,  and  announced  it  to  your  Goyemors  by  telegraph  as 
follows : — 

**The  disaster  in  Yirghiia,  tiio  capture  by  the  enemy  of  all  our  workshops  fbr 
the  preparation  of  ammunition  and  repairing  of  arms,  the  impossibility  of  recruit- 
ing our  little  army,  opposed  to  more  than  ten  times  its  number,  or  supplying  it  ex- 
cept by  robbing  our  own  citizens,  destroyed  all  hope  of  sucoessfVil  war.  I  have, 
therefore,  made  a  military  convention  with  Hajor-General  Sherman  to  terminate 
hostilities  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  I  made  this  conven- 
tion to  spare  the  blood  of  this  gallant  little  army,  to  prevent  further  sufiferixig  of  our 
people  by  the  devastation  and  ruin  inevitable  fVom  the  marches  of  invading  armies, 
and  to  avoid  the  crime  of  waging  a  hopeless  war." 

J.  E.  JOHNSTOK. 

Bights  of  Dismissed  Officers. 

[General  Orders,  No.  112.] 

Aj>JUTA5T-GrBKSBAL*8  OfTICl,  t 

Wasbikotoh,  June  10,  1865.  ) 
Eight  of  Offic«r$  mmmarOy  dittnissed  to  demand  a  Trial  &y  Oouri-Martiai. 

I.  The  following  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1865,  Chap- 
ter 79,  is  published  for  the  information  of  all  concerned : — 

Sia  12.  And  be  U  fiirther  enacted,  That  in  case  any  officer  of  the  military  or 
naval  service  who  may  be  hereafter  dismissed  by  authority  of  the  President,  shall 
make  an  application  in  writing  for  a  trial,  setting  forth  under  oath  that  he  has  been 
wroogAilly  and  unjustly  dismissed,  the  President  shall,  as  soon  as  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service  wamy  pennit,  convene  a  court-martial  to  try  such  officer  on  the 
charges  on  which  be  was  dismissed.  And  if  such  eonrt-martial  shall  not  award 
dismissal  or  death  as  the  punishment  of  sudi  offence,  the  order  of  dismissal  shaU 
be  void.  And  if  the  court-martial  aforesaid  shall  not  be  convened  for  the  trial  of 
iudi  officer  within  six  months  titouk  the  presentation  o^  his  application  for  trial,  the 
aentenoe  of  dismissal  shall  be  Toid. 

n.  The  following  regulations  for  carryincf  into  effect  the  ibregoing  provisions 
are  promulgated,  and  wUl  be  complied  with  in  all  cases : — 

1.  Army,  Department,  or  Division  Commanders,  forwarding  raoommendations  for 
summary  dismissal,  will  tcansmit,  aooompanying  the  saoM,  lohargea  and  spedfioa^ 
tions,  appropriate  to  the  offences  imputed,  property  fhuned,  and  supported  by  affi- 
davits or  official  reports,  with  the  name*  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  all  material 
allegations  can  be  substantiated. 

2.  Applications  for  trial  under  this  sct-must  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  dismissal,  setting  forth  under  oath  facts  showing  the  error  or 
hijustice  complained  of,  and  must  be  addressed  to  the  Acljutant-General  of  the 
Army. 

3.  Should  there  be  no  general  court-martial,  appointed  by  direction  of  the  Preai- 
dent,  then  in  session  at  a  convenient  point,  one  will  be  convened  within  the  de- 
partment or  corps  wherein  the  accused  last  served,  unless  the  latter  shall  hare 
suggested  sufficient  reasons  for  cauaing  the  trial  to  be  elsewhere  held. 

4.  The  trial  will  proceed  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  the  charges  originally  for* 
warded;  and  should  the  President  reyoke  tha  order  of  dismissal  before  arraign- 
ment of  the  accused,  he  may  also  be  tried  upon  such  additional  charges  as  may  be 
properly  preferred. 

5.  Should  the  court  award  any  other  punishment  than  death  or  dismissal,  audi 
sentence  wiU,  if  approved  by  the  Preaident,  be  duly  executed. 

By  order  of  the  Seoretary  of  War:  

B.  D.  TOWKSEin), 

JmuknU  Aijuimi'GmtnL 
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Mbrihe  Weekending  J%mBZ;\Z%^, 

Additional  Paymister  John  Biotberlinei  United  States  Ydnnteen,  to  take  effect 
February  23,  1866. 

Captain  G.  W.  Tattle,  Slat  Wisconain  Yolunteers*  to  date  Maj  30,  1865,  for  poei- 
tive  cusobedienoe  of  oniera,  in  moTing  hia  oompanj  from  Hadiaon,  Wiaoonahi,  to 
Chicago,  IlUnoia,  therebj  inyolying  a  uadeaa  and  heary  expenditure  for  transport 
tation. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Muny,  18th  Iowa  YoluDteers,  to  date  Uaj  30, 1866,  for 
drunkenness,  violation  of  orders,  and  for  speculating  in  subsistence  stores  drawn 
upon  certificates  that  they  were  for  hia  own  use. 

The  following  officers,  to  date  May  8,  1865,  for  the  causes  mentioned,  haTtof 
been  published  officially,  and  fiuled  to  i^pear  before  the  Commission  * — 

Absence  wWmiit  leave,  and  eonduet  tinbeeonUng  an  officer  and  a  geniBenum. 
First  Lieatenant  Stephen  Walsh,  88th  Kew  York  Ydunteers. 

Abaenee  wUhotU  leave. 

First  Lieatenant  Nicholas  Devereur,  14th  Michigan  Ydonteers. 

Captain  Judson  B.  Tyler,  18th  Indiana  Yolunteers. 

Captain  John  Shiel,  73d  New  York  Yolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  William  J.  Wilson,  Adjutant  Slst  Pennsylyania  Yolunteers. 

Second  Lieatenant  Richard  Berrian,  5th  New  York  Yolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Alexander  Cummings,  Uth  New  Jersey  Yolunteers. 

First  Lieutenant  Charles  McBride,  8l8t  Pennsylvania  Ydunteera 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  June  10,  1865. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Werner  W.  Bierg,  147th  Illinois  Yolunteers,  to  date  June  2, 
1866,  for  perpetrating  fraud  upon  the  GoTemment  by  alleging  that  his  appointment 
was  from  dvil  life,  and  altering  his  muster-in  roll  with  a  view  to  obtain&g  a  local 
credit  and  bounty,  he  being  at  the  time  an  officer  of  the  Yeteran  Reserre  Corpse 
and  duly  credited  upon  his  original  entry  into  service. 

Hospital  Chaplain  Alexander  H.  Ladiiey,  to  date  June  2,  1865. 

Captain  James  C  Culton,  4th  Regiment  United  States  Yeteran  Yolunteers  (First 
Army  Corps),  to  date  June  5, 1865,  mr  disobedience  of  orders,  drunkenness  on  duty, 
and  withholding  from  sixteen  enlisted  men  of  his  company  m<Mieys  deposited  with 
him  for  them. 

The  following  officers,  as  of  the  date  and  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having  been 
published  officially,  and  fidled  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

DeaerUon, 

Captain  William  C.  Kent,  lt8th  Indiana  Yolunteers,  January  26,  1866. 

Captain  Jonathan  J.  Wright,  124th  Indiana  Yolunteers,  September  20,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant  Timothy  0.  Calvhi,  120th  Indiana  Yolunteers,  December  15, 
1864. 

Second  Lieatenant  Qeorge  W.  Buxton,  120th  Indiana  Yolunteers,  February  21, 
1866. 

Absence  wUkout  leave. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  G.  Jewett,  Uth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  May  15, 
1865. 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Thrasher,  8th  Indiana  Cavalry,  May  16,  1865. 

The  following  officers  ci  tiie  144th  Illinois  Yolunteers,  to  date  June  3, 1865,  for 
oonduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline: — 

First  Lieutenant  Conrad  Leek. 

First  Lieutenant  William  A.  Lowe. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  CoggerhaH 

First  Lieutenant  Chandler  B.  Bailey,  30th  Maine  Yolunteers,  to  date  May  15, 
1866,  for  jibsenoe  without  leave,  having  been  published  officially,  and  fiiUed  to 
make  satisfactory  defeofie  before  the  Coomiission. 
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Captain  Edward  L.  Whltn^j^  Oommissaiy  of  Subaistanoe^  United  Statea  Tot- 
vntem,  to  date  June  10,  1865. 

Captain  Ira  O.  Bobertaon,  16th  Kanaaa  CaTalry,  to  date  June  13,  1866,  for  de- 
frauding recruits  enlisted  for  the  13th  Kansas  YoluDteers  of  their  load  bountiea. 

Captain  Stephen  H.  Bdgett,  2d  Pennsylyania  Cavalry,  to  date  June  14^  1865,  for 
abaenoe  without  leave,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  breach  of  arrest. 

First  Lieutenant  George  W.  Bowe,  Ist  Arkansaa  Cavalry,  to  date  June  10, 1866, 
fjr  habitual  drunkenness,  disobedience  of  orders,  and  for  using  disrespectful  lan- 
guage and  violence  towards  his  superior  officer. 

first  Deutenant  James  B.  Speake,  Adj&tant  148th  Indiana  Tolunteers,  to  dale 
June  12,  1865,  for  desertion  while  under  arrest  awaiting  trial  upon  charge  of  con- 
duct unbeooraing  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

lieutenant  William  Devere,  35th  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  to  date  June  9, 1 866,  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  transportation,  by  inserting  in  an  order  for  the  same  issued 
to  him  the  words  "and  two  men.*' 

Ibr  the  Week  ending  June  24, 1865. 

Colonel  James  Q.  Johnson,  Captain  and  Assistant  Quartermaater  United  Staiaa 
Ydunteers,  to  date  June  19,  1865,  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

First  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  SuUlvan,  United  Statea  Army,  to  date  June  19, 
1866. 

The  following  officers,  as  of  the  date  and  for  the  causes  mentioned,  having 
been  published  officially,  and  failed  to  appear  before  the  Commission : — 

Deeertion, 
First  Lieutenant  John  Bodcett,  14th  New  York  Cavalry,  January  28,  1865. 

Ab$mee  mUiout  Uave, 

Captam  W.  Q.  B.  ICcAUister,  2d  New  York  Mounted  Bifles,  May  29,  1666. 
Lieutenant  Adam  Hand,  ld4th  Pennsylvania  Ydunteers,  Mi^  29,  1865. 
Second  Lieutenant  Martin  C.  Auld,  10th  Miaaouri  Cavalry,  May  29,  1865. 

Dropped  from  the  Bolls  of  the  Amy. 

First  Lieutenant  H.  F.  W.  Little,  29tb  United  States  Cokxred  Infantiy,  as  a^ 
deserter,  to  date  April  3,  1865. 

Captain  George  W.  Strong,  59th  United  States  Colored  Infimtry,  as  a  deserter,  to 
date  April  10, 1865. 

DismissalB  SeYoked. 

The  orders  of  dismissal  heretofore  issoed  in  the  fcdlowing  oases  have  been 
revoked: — 

Captain  William  Angelo  PoweH,  Ist  West  Ylrginia  Cavaliy,  and  he  has  beea 
honorably  discharged,  to  date  January  3,  1865. 

C^»tain  Euffene  FJyiey,  50th  United  States  Ccdored  Inflmtry,  he  having  been 
dishonorably  msmissed  by  the  sentence  of  general  oourt-martiaL 

Captain  F.  W.  Doran,  35th  Iowa  Yolunteers,  he  having  been  previously  honora> 
bly  discharged. 

C^>tain  J.  W.  Hall,  14th  Pennsylvania  Oavahj,  and  he  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Ct4>tain  H.  O.  Tibballs,  12th  Ohio  Ydunteers,  and  he  has  been  restored  to  ser* 
vice,  and  honorably  mustered  oat  as  of  date  of  muster-out  of  his  regiment,  July 
11,1864. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Theodore  D.  Brooks,  38th  Ohk>  Ydunteers. 

First  lieutenant  George  W.  Stede,  2d  New  York  Yeteran  Cavalry,  and  he  has 
been  honorably  discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

Secoad  Lieutenant  Henry  W.  Lee,  16tii  Iowa  Ydunteers,  he  having  been  pre- 
vkwdy  mustered  out 

Uiior  James  M.  Sanderson,  Additkmal  Aide-de-Camp  and  Captain  Commissary 
of  Subsistenoe  United  States  Ydunteers,  to  take  effeot  May  27,  186^. 
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Oaptain  Peter  Womll,  Ocmmisstfjr  Sobeteftenoe  TTmted  States  Volunteers,  and 
bis  resignation  has  been  aocepied,  to  take  effect  May  18,  1865. 

Oaptain  A.  G.  P.  Brown,  24th  New  York  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been  honorably 
discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Bell,  12th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  he  has  been 
honorably  discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

First  Lieutenant  Oscar  Rahn,  184th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  he  has  beea 
honorably  discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Reed,  33d  Missouri  Volunteers,  and  he  has  be«in 
honorablv  discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal 

Second  Lieutenant  Samuel  P.  Gamble,  63d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  he 
has  been  honorably  discharged. 

First  Lieutenant  William  M.  Kerr.  116thr  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  he  has  been 
honorably  discharged  as  of  the  date  of  the  order  of  dismissal. 

Bestored  to  Oommifision. 

The  following  named  officers,  heretofore  dismissed,  have  been  restored,  with 
pay  fh>m  the  date  at  whicli  the^  rejoin  their  regiments  for  duty,  provided  the 
vacancies  have  not  been  filled  by  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States : — 

Captain  Albert  S.  Cloke,  3d  New  Jersey  Cavalry. 

Captain  C.  J.  Amos,  40th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

Captain  William  M  Blair,  40th  Iowa  Volunteers. 

Captain  D.  C.  Jordan,  40th  lowm  Volunteers.  ' 

First  Lieutenant  Samuel  W.  Durante  Quartermaster  12'rth  Sttnois  Tolnnteers. 

The  following  officers  of  the  2d  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  with  pi^ 
from  the  date  at  which  they  rejoin  their  regiment  for  duty,  provided  the  vacan- 
cies have  not  been  filled,  evidence  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the  proper 
authorities : — 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Boyd. 

Oaptain  Beigamin  F.  McGraw. 

Coloiial  Charles  W.  Kittridge,  36th  Iowa  Volunteers,  to  date  March  30, 186S, 
with  pay  and  allowances,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled,  evidence  of 
which  most  be  obtained  from  the  Governor. 

Captain  Charles  M.  Scott,  99th  Indiana  Volunteers,  with  pav  from  May  12, 
1865,  provided  the  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  by  the  Governor  of  his  State. 

Captain  Richard  B.  Corson,  Assistant   Quartermaster   United  States  Vdun- 


Oaptain  Robert  T.  Dunham,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  United  States  Vol- 
nnteers. 

Dismissals  Amended. 

The  order  heretofore  issned  disraissuig  Captafai  James  Dafley,  104th  Kew 
York  Volunteers,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  read:  Ci4>tain  John  Daly,  sama 
reghBent. 

The  order  heretofore  issued  dismissing  First  Lieutenant  Conrad  Leek,  144ft 
Illinois  Volunteers,  has  been  so  amended  as  to  read:  Fint  Lieutenant  Coarad 
Keck,  144th  nUnois  Volunteers. 

Dishonorably  Hnstered  Ont. 

Burgeon  0.  F.  H.  Campbell,  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date  June  3,  1865. 

Sentenoe  Bemitted. 

The  nnexecQted  portioD  of  the  sentence  of  a  General  Conrt- Martial  in  the  oaaa 
•r  Assistant  Surgeon  James  A.  Martin,  46th  United  States  Colored  In&ntry, 
has  been  remitted,  and  he  has  been  discharged  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
t»  tike  %BSKi  January  14, 1866. 

Disability  Bemoved. 

The  disability  to  re-enter  the  service  of  the  United  States,  rseuHing  ftom  tb» 
dif  iiisl  thereftces  in  the  case  of  First  Lieutenant  George  T.  Dudley,  5th  Keif 
Tork  Volunteer  Engineers,  has  been  removed. 
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Exempt  from  DismitnL 

Wab  DiPAmom  ) 

Ai>JUTAirT-GEimuL*8  Oftiob,  V 
WASHnroTOK,  Juxs  26,  18«6.  ) 
Second  Lieuteiumt  W.  K.  Good,  51th  Oiiio  Yolunteen,  charged  with  offenoM, 
And  heretofnr*  published,  is  exempt  fttnu  being  dismiiaad  tlM  serrioe  of  ^ 
United  States,  the  Military  OommissioQ  instituted  by  Special  Orders,  No.  63,  series 
of  1863,  from  the  War  Departmeot,  having  reported  that  he  was  honorably  dis* 
charged  the  service  November  10,  1864. 

B.  D.  T0WN8KND, 
AsnttcuU  AdjtOaid-  Omeral 


Regular  JJ'o^a. 
Orders,  &o. 

MAT. 

May  3.— Yioe- Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut,  i4>po'mted  President  of  the  Boavd  <»f 
Visitors  to  attend  the  annual  examination  at  the  Naval  School,  Newport^  Biiade 


May  3.^Bear-Admiral  0.  D.  Porter,  ordered  to  report  to  Tioe- Admiral  Farragut 
at  Newport^  Bhode  Island,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
School 

May  2.— Commodore  Joseph  B.  Jarvis,  detached  fhmi  duty  as  Prise  Oom- 
missiooer  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  and  waiting  orders.  Commodore  William  IL 
Glendy^  detached  from  duty  as  a  member  of  a  Naval  Board,  and  also  lh>m  du^  as 
Prize  Commissioner  at  Washington.  Coounodore  Charles  Lowndes,  detached  from 
duty  as  Prize  Commissioner  at  Baltimore,  and  ordered  to  duty  as  member  of  a  Board 
of  Naval  Officers  at  Philadelphia. 

May  12. — Commodore  H.  T.  Pnrviance,  detached  ftam  duty  as  Ligfat*House 
Inspector  of  the  Fifth  Light-House  District,  and  waiting  orders.  Commodore 
William  M.  Glendy,  ordered  to  report  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  l^asury  tot 
duty  as  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Fiflh  Light-House  District 

May  18.— Commodore  H.  H.  BeU,  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  command  of 
the  Bast  India  Squadron. 

May  1.— Captain  Charies  Stedman,  detached  flrom  command  of  the  Ticonderogai 
and  waiting  orders. 

May  3.-%aptain  J<Am  L.  Worden,  ordered  to  report  to  Viee* Admiral  Farvagati 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Yidtors  to  the  Naval  School. 

May  8. — Captain  William  Rogers,  detached  from  ordnance  duty  at  Washiagtoii) 
ordered  to  Boston  for  duty  st  the  Navy  Tard. 

May  13. — Captain  Charles  Stedman,  ordered  for  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  which  Commodore  William  Mervine  is  the  senior  offioer. 

May  16. — Captain  Guert  Gansevoort,  detadied  from  ordnance  duty  on  reportinf 
of  Commodore  MuUaney,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  17.— Captain  W.  Rodgers  Taylor,  orders  of  the  eighth  instant  to  Boston  Yard 
revolced,  will  report  to  Chief  of  the  Burean  of  Ordnance  fat  duly  at  the  OrdMmoe 
Yard,  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 

May  26. — Captmn  Thomas  S.  Channcey,  detaebed  from  duty  as  a  member  of 
Naval  Court-Martial,  waiting  orders.  Captain  F.  B.  Ellison,  detached  from  special 
duty  under  the  War  Department,  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  W.  K.  Latfaner  for 
duQr  as  member  of  a  Naval  Court-Martial  at  Philadelphia. 


May  2.— Commander  Daniel  Ajmmb,  detached  from  oewmaad  of  tiia  Miobiiwn, 
and  waithig  orders. 

May  3.— Commander  A.  &  Bakkrio,  detached  ftom  duty  as  Inspector  st  the  New 
York  Yard,  and  ordered  to  special  duty  hi  making  an  inventory  of  public  property 
la  the  same  Yard.  Commander  James  H.  Strong,  ordered  to  duty  as  Inspector  at 
the  Hew  York  Yard.    Commander  George  W.  IMj^  ordered  to  special  duty  at 
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New  York  Yard.  Oommander  &  Boss  Colhon,  dBtaobedfroin  fpeoial  dutjal  Now 
York,  and  ordered  to  oommand  the  Agamencictis. 

May  4. — Commander  Thomaa  Q.  Corbin,  detached  from  oommand  of  the  Augustai 
and  waiting  orders. 

May  5. — CoramaDder  B.  W.  Shufeldt,  detached  from  oommand  of  the  Proteua,  and 
waiting  orders.  Commander  L.  C.  Sartori,  ordered  to  special  dutj-  at  the  Nayj 
Yard,  Philadelphia.  Commander  Andrew  Bryson,  appointed  Fleet-Captain  of  the 
lOasissippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Acting  Bear- Admiral  Lee.  Com- 
mander B.  C.  Bowers,  detached  from  oommand  of  the  v  andalia,  on  reporting  of  his 
relief^  and  waiting  orders. 

May  6. — Commander  B.  Boss  Colhoun,  orders  to  oommand  the  Agamenticus  re- 
Toked,  will  continue  his  duties  under  Bear-Admiral  Gregorj.  Conunander  E.  Q. 
Parrott,  detached  from  the  oonmiand  of  the  Miantonomah,  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Agamenticus  (third  rate)  at  Portsmouth,  ^ew  Hampshire. 

May  8. — Commander  James  C.  Williamson,  and  Commander  Samuel  Swartwout, 
ordered  for  special  duty  in  making  an  inyentorj  of  all  public  property  at  the  New 
York  Yard.  Commander  John  M.  B.  Glitz,  detached  from  the  command  of  tho 
Oaoeol%  waiting  orders. 

May  9. — Commander  John  C.  Beaumont,  detached  fit>m  the  command  of  the 
Mackinaw,  waiting  orders.  Commander  Edward  T.  Nichols,  detached  from  com- 
mand of  the  Mendota,  waiting  orders. 

May  10. — Commander  K  H.  Wyman,  detached  tKfta  special  duty  at  the  Depart- 
ment, and  ordered  to  the  Colorado.  Thanks  of  the  Department  given  to  him  for 
the  interest,  ability,  Ac,  eyinced  during  the  past  two  years  while  connected  with  it 

May  12. — Commander  B  J.  Totten,  ordered  for  duty  at  Boston,  in  making  an 
inTontory  of  all  public  property  in  the  Naval  Storekeeper's  Department  Com- 
mander Samuel  Swartwout,  orders  of  the  eighth  instant  for  duty  xnaking  inventory 
of  publio  property  fta,  New  York,  revoked,  on  sick  leave. 

May  13. — Commander  W.  F.  Spicer,  detached  from  oonmiand  of  the  Quaker  Cify, 
waiting  orders. 

May  15.— Oommander  Henry  French,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston, 
waiting  orders.  Comjnander  John  M.  B.  CUtz,  ordered  for  dutnr  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard.  Commander  J.  K  M.  MuJlaney,  detached  fr^m  special  duty  at  New  Yorl^ 
ordered  for  ordnance  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

May  19. — Commander  Edward  T.  Nichols,  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  duty  as  an  assistant  to  Oaptain  Goldsborough.  Commander  John  C.  Hor- 
neU,  ordered  for  duty  to  Acting  Bear-Admiral  William  Bedford,  as  Fleet-Captain  of 
the  North  Itlantic  Squadron. 

May  35  — Commander  W.  G.  Temple,  detached  trem  the  command  of  the  Ports- 
mouth, on  first  proximo^  and  granted  leave  for  (30)  thirty  days. 

May  26. — Commander  K  (I  Bowers,  ordered  to  Boston,  for  duty  in  assisting  in 
making  inventory  of  all  public  property  in  the  Naval  Storekeeper's  Department. 

May  27.^-Cammander  John  C.  Febiger,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Mat- 
tabessett,  waiting  orders.  Conunander  Joseph  P.  Sanford,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Neptune,  waiting  orders. 

Miay  31. — Commander  James  M.  Fraley,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Tnaoarora,  waiting  orders.  Commander  George  H.  Cooper,  detached  from  tlie 
oommand  of  the  Glaucus,  waiting  orders.  Commander  Fabius  Stanley,  upon  com- 
pletion of  present  duties,  ordered  to  Boston^  for  command  of  the  Tuscarora. 

May  1. — lieutenant-Commander  P.  G.  Watmough,  detached  from  command  of 
the  Kansas,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Conunander  John  Walters,  detached 
from  command  of  the  Kineo,  and  waitioff  orders.  .Lieutenant-Commander  Francis 
M.  Bamsay,  detached  fitxn  oommand  of  the  UnadiUa,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  2. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  H.  L.  Howison,  ordered  to  report  to  the  diief 
of  Bureaa  of  Ordnance,  for  soch  temporary  duty  as  he  may  assign.  Lieutenant- 
Oommander  K.  K  Breese,  detached  iVom  duty  as  Fleet-Captain  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tio  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

MayZ, — ^Ueutenant43oinmander  AliVed  Hopkins,  detached  frcmi  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Agamenticus.  Lieutenant-Commander  John  H. 
nmwH,  detadiod  from  command  of  the  Qyane,  on  the  reporting  of  his  relieC  and 
ordered  North.  Lieutenant-Coomiander  Leonard  Pauldmg,  detached  fit)m  com- 
mand  of  the  Butaw,  and  ordered  to  oommand  the  Qyane.  lieutenant-Conunandor 
Heniy- A.  Adams,  detaohed  from  the  North  Atlantk)  Squadron,  and  waiting  orden 
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Jfipy  4^-Ii»iit6uait-OoiiinttndBr  WlDbm  B.  Whiting,  dotMbtd  from  coDunaiid 
of  the  SftTannah,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Tiogt.  lieutenaDt-Comniander 
Le  R07  Fitch,  detached  from  command  of  the  Moose,  and  watting  orders.  Lien- 
tenant-Commaader  William  M.  Gamble,  detached  fhun  tiie  West  Gulf  Squadron, 
and  granted  sick  leave. 

May  6. — lieutenant-Commander  S.  LiTingstoQ  Breese,  ordered  to  special  dutj  at 
the  Philadelphia  Yard.  Lieutenant-Oomipander  J.  K.  Quadcenbnsh,  ordered  to  the 
North  Carolina.  Lieutenant-Commander  Jonathan  Young,  ordered  to  oommaad 
the  Receiving-Ship  Vandalia. 

May  8. — ^lieutenant-Commander  J.  C.  Chaplin,  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Potomao 
Flotilla.  Ueutenant-Commander  Thomas  H.  Bastman,  detadied  from  the  Potomao 
Flotilla,  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Drayton,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation,  for 
duty. 

May  9. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  John  Lee  Davis,  detached  from  the  onmmstnd  of 
the  Sassacua,  waiting  orders. 

May  10. — Lieutenant-Commander  John  Lee  Davis,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant-Commander  8.  L.  Breese,  regarded  as  detached 
from  duty  at  the  Navv  Yard,  Philadelphia,  but  will  continue  the  duty  connected 
with  inventory  of  public  property. 

May  11. — ^Lieutenant-Conmiander  William  B.  Cnshing,  ordered  for  duty  at  tlio 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 

May  18. — Lieutenant-Commander  James  H.  Olllis,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Kavy 
Yard,  Washington.  Lieutenant-Commander  P.  G.  Watmough,  ordered  for  ordnanoa 
duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

May  19. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  James  P.  Foster,  orders  of  18th  ultimo  to  ICls- 
sissippi  Squadron  revoked,  granted  leave  for  thir^  days,  when  services  can  bo 
spared. 

May  26. — ^Lieotenant-Commander  E.  E.  Stone,  detadied  from  the  command  of 
the  Montauk,  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  W.  Weaver,  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Mahopac,  waitmg  orders. 

Map  27. — Lieutenant-Commander  D.  L.  Braine,  detached  from  the  command  of 
the  Pequot,  ordered  to  report  for  ordnance  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

May  31. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  A.  W.  Weaver,  ordered  to  proceed  to  Boston  by 
5th  of  June,  for  dnty  at  the  Nayy  Yard. 

May  3. — ^Lieutenant  William  F.  Stewart,  ordered  to  the  Agamentlcua.  LSen- 
tenant  Chaiies  8.  McDonough,  detached  from  the  Vandalia,  and  waiting  orders. 
Lieutenant  Roderick  S.  McCook,  orders  to  the  Ossipee  revoked,  and  order^  to  the 
Tioga. 

May  4. — Lieutenant  Silas  W.  Terry,  detached  from  the  Malvern,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache,  detached  frx>m  the  Malvern,  and  waiting 
orders. 

May  S. — ^Lieutenant  B.  J.  Cromwell,  detached  from  the  Proteus,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Wiltse,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Haswell,  detached  from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  the  Vandalia. 

May  6. — Lieutenant  Henry  J.  Blake,  detached  fr^m  the  Tlconderoga,  ordered  for 
duty  on  board  the  Dacotah.  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Browne,  detached  frx>m  the  Dacotah, 
on  reporting  of  H.  J.  Blake,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  8. — Lieutenant  John  Weidman,  detached  trom  tho  Osceola,  waiting  orders. 

May  9. — Lieutenant  Sylvanus  Badcus,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Mohongo. 

May  15. — Lieutenant  Silas  Casey,  detached  from  the  Quaker  City,  waiting  orders. 

May  17. — Lientenants  Oliver  A.  BatcheUer  and  George  M.  Bache,  ordered  to  take 
passage  in  the  Frolic,  and  on  falling  in  with  the  Niagara,  report  to  Commodoro 
Craven  for  duty. 

May  18. — Lieutenant  7.  S.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Naval  School,  and  ordered 
to  the  Dacotah.  Lieutenant  Horace  K  Mullan,  detached  frx>m  the  Nereoa,  and 
waiting  orders. 

May  20. — ^Lieutenant  E.  T.  Biower,  detached  ttom  the  Montauk,  on  leave  for 
thirty  days. 

Maif  23.— Lieutenant  E.  a  V.  Blake,  ordered  to  tho  Juniata,  South  Atlantlo 
Squadron. 

May  25.— Lieutenant  G.  S.  Wiltse,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Praotioe-fifaip 
Sabine. 
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Jfoy  81— DeHtMumt  B,  J.  Cromwcfll,  ordered  ftir  doty  on  bovd  tfce  OMnrvol 
lieutenant  A.  N.  Mitchell,  detached  fh>m  the  Mattabeeaett;  and  lientonnt  Theo- 
dore F.  Kane,  detached  from  the  Neptone,  and  waiting  orders. 

ifoy  29.— Lieutenant  Bdwin  M.  Shepard,  detached  from  the  lleiMipa(^  and 
Lieutenant  E.  A.  Walker,  from  the  Chioopee,  and  waiting  orders.  lieutenant 
A.  R.  McNain,  ordered  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  for  dutj  on  board  the  Ghicopee. 

May  31. — Lieutenant  Beniamin  F.  Daj,  detaohed  from  the  Saugns,  and  waiting 
orders.    Lieutenant  Alfred  T.  Snell,  detaohed  from  the  Olanoua,  and  waiting  orders. 


May  L-^Acting  Ensign  E.  P.  Leaiy,  oidefs  to  the  Mount  Yemon  reroked,  and 
waiting  orders. 

May  2. — Acting  Ensign  George  W.  CofBn,  detached  from  Che  Tioonderoga,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Bell,  at  the  New  York  Yard.  Ensigns  W.  W. 
Maciay  and  A.  S.  Orowningshield,  detached  from  the  Tioonderoga,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Commodore  Bell,  at  the  New  York  Yard. 

May  3. — Acting  Ensign  William  C.  Wise,  detaohed  fhmi  the  North  Atlantic 
Squa^n,  and  granted  Imyo,  on  the  expiration  of  which  he  will  report  for  duty  at 
the  New  York  Yard.     Acting  Ensign  D.  W.  MuUan,  ordered  to  the  Malvern. 

May  5.-^Aetmg  Ensign  W.  B.  Uofl^  detached  firom  the  Proteus^  and  waiting 
orders. 

May  9.-r-Acting  Ensign  P.  F.  Harrington,  orders  of  the  24th  ultimo,  to  the 
MohongOr  reyoked,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  13. — Ensign  Henry  Glass,  detached  firom  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron, 
and  waiting  ordcMTS. 

May  17. — Ensign  Yates  SterUng,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Mohonga 
Acting  Ensign  Dennis  W.  MuUan,  ordered  to  the  Mohongo. 

May  27. — ^Aoting  Ensign  William  Bainbridge  Hofl^  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Shawmut 

May  29.— Acting  Ensign  James  D.  Graham,  granted  leave  until  September  1st 

May  1. — Surgeon  C.  J.  Clebome,  detached  from  the  Tioonderoga,  and  waiting 
orders. 

May  4. — Surgeon  James  Laws,  detached  from  the  Sarannah,  and  waithig  or- 
ders. 

May  6.— Assistant  Surgeon  B.  M.  Oorson,  ordered  to  the  Naral  Asylum,  Phila- 
delphia. Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  R.  Brush,  detached  from  the  Receiv- 
ing-Ship North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  £e  Wateree.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
A.  A.  Hochling,  detached  from  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to 
theDaootah. 

May  8. — Assistant  Surgeon  S.  J.  Clark,  detached  from  the  Yandalia,  and  waitmg 
orders.  Suigeon  Charles  H.  Burbank,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Receiving- 
Ship  Yandalia. 

jStay  9. — Surgeon  D.  Kindleberger,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  on 
leave  (sick).  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Cattrell,  detached  from  the  Mackinaw,  wait- 
ing orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  Cooke,  detached  from  the  Mendota, 
waiting  orders. 

Muy  10. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Wunderlick,  appointed  to  date  from  the  10th  of 
May,  ld65.  Surgeon  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  detadied  from  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Colorado,  as  Surgeon 
geon  of  the  fleet  of  &e  European  Squadron.  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  CattreU,  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  ordered  to  the  Colorado. 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Cattrell,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  George  H.  Cooke,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia. Surgeon  Albert  Schriver,  in  addition  to  present  duties  as  Recorder,  ordered 
for  temporary  duty  as  member  of  the  Naval  Medical  Board  of  Examiners.  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  William  F.  Plant,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New 
York,  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

May  12.-^-Surgeon  William  Maxwell,  ordered  for  duty  at  Botton,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  which  Commodore  Mervine  is  the  senior  oiBoer.  Assistant  Surgeon 
John  T  Luck,  ordered  for  duty  at  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Paraed  Assistant  Surgeon 
J.  J.  Allingham,  detaclied  from  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  ordered  to  the-  Frolte. 

May  13.— Assistant  Sufgeon  Hosea'  J.  Babin,  detaohed  ^rom  the  Meroedita,  or^ 
dered  to  the  Washington  Yard  for  duty. 
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Maif  17.— Saigtoa  Georgo  liaiilsbj,  oiderad  for  duty  a*  the  Karal  Aa^hbIi 
Philadelphia  Surgeon  David  Harkn,  detached  fVom  the  Naral  i^sylum,  Phila- 
delphia^ ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Sauadron.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  & 
ICatthews,  detailed  from  the  Bast  Gtdf  Squadron,  on  leaTe  (siok).  Passed  AasiBt- 
aat  Surgeon  H.  M.  Wells,  detached  from  the  Onondaga,  waiting  orders. 

May  n.— Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Wondorlid),  detached  fitxn  the  Great  Wast- 
•rn,  ovdered  to  the  Onondaga. 

ifiiy  18.— Surgeon  Robert  L.  Weber,  detached  (Vom  Nayal  Bendezrous  at 
Chicago,  waiting  orders.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  D.  Burlingham,  detached  from 
Naval  Bendesvous  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  waiting  orders. 

JUSiy  22.— Surgeon  Edward  Gikhrist,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron,  oa 
lidE  leave. 

Mdy  27. — Surgeon  Albert  Schriver,  orders  of  10th  instant,  for  temporary  doty 
as  member  of  the  Naval  Medical  Board  of  Ezamioers,  Philadelphia,  revoked;  wiU 
ooBtinQe  the  duties  as  Beoorder  of  the  Naval  Medical  Board,  of  which  Surgeon  J. 
M.  Greene  is  President.  Surgeoa  W.  S.  W.  Buschenberger,  orders  of  10th 
instant,  to  Colorado,  Ac.,  revoked;  ordered  for  du^  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Board,  in  session  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Samuel  F.  Shaw,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Pawed  Assistant  Surgeon 
Joseph  Hugg^  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  ordered  for  du^ 
on  ^e  Practice-Ship  Macedonia^  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Passed  Assistant  Sur^ 
geon  John  D.  Murphy,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Hosea  J  Babin,  detached  frt>m  Washington  Navy  Yard,  ordered 
for  duty  on  board  the  Practice-Ship  Marblehead,  at  Newport,  Bhode  Island. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Theron  Woolverton,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington. Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Newton  H.  Adains,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  onciered  to  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  for  duty  on  board 
the  Winnepea  Assistant  Suigeon  George  A.  Bright,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  tha 
Practice-Ship  Marion. 

Mofj  29.~%nrgeon  James  MoCldland,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Colorado. 

May  SI. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  B.  Brannon,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  ordered  to  New  York  for  duty  on  board  the  Shawmut  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  E.  C.  Ver  Meulen,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  New 
York,  ordered  to  the  Colorado. 

AppoMdd  AsakkuU  Faymaaim', 
May  L— SaoAial  T.  Brown,  of  the  Onondaga^ 

May  1. — ^Paymaster  H.  M.  Dennlston,  detached  (torn  the  Tkx>nderoga,  on  oom- 
pietion  of  transfer,  ftc,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  aocounts. 

May  5.— Assistant  Paymaster  G.  De  F.  Barton,  detached  fr^om  the  St  Louis,  cm 
discharge  of  the  crew,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

May  9. — Assistant  Paymaster  Alexander  McBiahop,  deiadied  from  the  Mendota, 
and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

May  26. — ^Paymaster  Charles  H.  Eldredge,  ordered  for  duty  as  member  of  a 
Board  of  whidi  Commodore  T.  C.  SelfHdge  is  President,  at  New  York. 

May  29.— Paymaster  Thomas  T.  Caswell,  ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.,  for  duty  oil 
board  the  National  Guard. 

May  1.— Chief  Engineer  T.  J.  Jones,  detached  fitnn  the  Ticonderoga,  and  watt- 
ingorders. 

May  11.— Chief  Engineer  Alban  Stimers,  leave  of  absence  extended. 

May  13.— Chief  Ei^eer  W.  W.  Dungan,  detached  frojn  the  Board  of  Exam* 
faiers,  and  ordered  to  the  Pensacola.  Chief  En^eer  George  Kntz,  ordered  for  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  at  Philadelphia. 

May  22. — Chief  Engineer  Edmund  S.  De  Luce,  detached  frt>m  Navy  Yard,  New 
York,  to  be  in  readiness  for  orders  to  the  Brooklyn  (2d  rate).  Chief  Engineer 
James  W.  King,  ordered  for  duty  at  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

May  26.— Chief  Engineer  E.  S.  De  Luce,  ordered  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
repairs  to  the  Brooklyn,  in  the  Engineer  Deputment  of  that  vessel,  kc  Chief  Ea« 
gineer  A.  Henderson,  detached  fr>om  the  Onondaga  on  arrival  at  New  Yori^  and 
ordered  for  duty  as  a  member  of  Commodore  Selfridge's  Board. 
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May  1. — Commander  John  J.  Almj,  to  Captain,  to  date  from  April  15, 1865. 
lieutenants  John  A.  Howell,  Qeorge  B.  White,  and  Heniy  L.  Howlson,  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Commanders, to  date  firom  April  15,  1865. 

May  11. — Lieutenant  Henrj  M.  Blue,  to  Lieutenant-Commander. 


May  1. — Chief  Engineer  Joshua  Follansbee.  * 

May  5. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  Baumgarten. 
Mity  9. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  H.  Perry. 
Mqy  12. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  William  B.  Ifonn. 
May  15. — Assistant  Surgeon  D.  M.  Skinner. 
May  20. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Stephen  J.  dark. 

May  31. -^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  D.  Burlingham ;    Assistant  Surgeon 
Bobert  WOlard;  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  T.  Edes. 


S 

Ordersi  &o. 

JUNE. 

Jime  23. — ^Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  tendered  the  thanks,  fte.,  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  ability,  energy,  Ac.,  displayed  while  in  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Squadron ;  detached,  and  waiting  oMers. 

Jime  7. — Commodore  Joseph  Tianman,  ordered  to  New  York  for  duty  in  ex&m- 
Sning  and  laying  up  vessels. 

June  7. — Captain  Melanchthon  Smith,  ordered  for  duty  at  Washington  Tcrd. 

June  *>  2. — Captain  A.  H.  Kilty,  detached  firom  the  command  of  the  Roanoke, 
when  placed  out  of  commission,  and  ordered  to  command  Receiying-Ship  Vermont 
Captain  Joseph  F.  Green,  detached  fh>m  special  duty  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  T.,  and 
•rctored  for  ordnance  duty  at  Boston  Station. 

June  14.— Captain  Edward  Middleton,  ordered  for  special  duty  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  Captain  0.  S.  Glisson,  detached  fh>m  the  conmiand  of  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  20. — Captain  William  M.  Walker,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  F.  H. 
Gregory,  at  New  York,  for  duty. 

^me  22. — Captain  John  L.  Worden,  granted  leaye. 

June  6. — Conmiander  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  ordered  to  New  York,  to  command  the 
WlnooskL    Commander  Alexander  C.  Rhind,  detached  from  the  Agawam,  and  on 


Jime  7. — Commander  George  H.  Cooper,  ordered  to  New  York  for  dntj  in  exam- 
mhig  and  laying  up  yessels. 

June  8. — Commander  R.  N.  Stembel,  detached  from  duty  at  Pittsburg^  Penn., 
and  waiting  orders. 

Jime  9. — Commander  John  H.  Spotts,  detached  from  the  oonmumd  of  the  Paw- 
tuxet,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  10. — Commander  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  on  reporting  of  relief,  detached  firom 
flie  command  of  the  Winooski,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  12. — Commander  John  C.  Carter,  detached  ftt>m  the  command  of  the  Ver- 
mont, on  reporting  of  Captain  Kilty,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  George  H. 
Cooper,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  Winooski  Commander  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  ordered  for  duty  in  examining  and 
laying  up  yessels  at  New  York. 

Jime  13.— Commander  Fabius  Stanley,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Tuscaronu 
Commander  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Hartford. 

Jime  15. — Commander  Overtoa  Carr,  detached  firom  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
uder  Mansion. 
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Jime  30.— Oommandor  John  H.  Spotta,  onlered  fbr  dntf  at  the  KaTj  Yard,  Uum 
Island,  CoL  Oommander  Richard  T.  Renahaw,  detached  from  oommand  of  tho 
ICaasaaoit,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jttne  il. — Oommander  T.  H.  Patterson,  detached  frott  comniand  of  the  James 
Adger,  and  waiting  orders. 

jime  24.— Oommai^r  Roger  Perrj,  placed  on  the  Retired  List,  in  conftjfmitj 
with  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  of  April  21,  1864,  amending  the  Act  to  Establish 
and  Equalise  the  Grade  of  Line  Officers  of  the  United  States  Narj.  Commander 
William  Q-.  Temple,  leaye  of  absence  extended. 

JuM  26. — Oommander  Charles  H.  B.  Caldwell,  detached  from  command  of  the 
B.  R.  Ouyler,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jwu  27.— Oommander  William  N.  Jefl^rs,  detached  ftt>m  ordnance  duty  at  the 
Ordnance  Yard,  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  and  ordered  to  oonmiand  of  the  Swatar» 
(3d  rate). 

June  28. — Oommander  Roger  Peny,  ordered  for  dutj  at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  under  com* 
numd  of  Oaptain  J.  IC  Berrien.  Conmiander  Thomas  G.  Corbin,  detached  frx>m 
special  duty  at  New  York,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  29. — Conmiander  William  E.  Le  Roy,  detached  from  oommand  of  the 
Ossipee,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jime  2. — ^Lieutenant-Oonmiander  R  0.  Blake,  detached  from  the  command  of  tiia 
Onondaga,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  Parker,  detached 
from  command  of  the  Maumee,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  6. — ^Lieutenant-Oommander  W.  H.  Dana,  detached  from  command  of  the 
Winooski,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Earl  English,  detached 
ttom  the  Wyalusing,  smd  on  leave.  Lieutenant-Commander  Ridiard  L.  Law,  de- 
tached from  Rendezvous,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  7. — ^Lieutenant-Conmiander  F.  H.  Baker,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at 
Navy  Yard,  Norfolk,  Va. 

June  9. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  L.  A.  Beardsle,  detached  from  the  Oonnectiout, 
on  leave  (sick).  Lieutenant-Commander  3.  B.  Luce,  detached  from  command  of  the 
Pontiac,  and  widting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Allen  V.  Reed,  detadied 
frt)m  the  Pawtuxet,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  William  T.  Tmz- 
ton,  detached  fr^m  command  of  the  Tacony,  on  leave. 

June  12. — Lieutenant-CoDimander  Chester  Hatfield,  detached  from  the  Ro^ioke^ 
and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  P.  QuadEcnbush,  detached  from  the 
oommand  of  the  Mingoe,  and  waiting  ardors.  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  A. 
Semmes,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Lehigh,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  13. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  T.  O.  Selfridge,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Huron,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  B.  Cushing,  de- 
tached from  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y.,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander 0.  P.  Williams,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Passaic,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Clark  H.  Wells,  detached  ftt>m  the  command  of  the 
Galena,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  T.  S.  Fillebrown,  detached 
frt>m  the  command  of  the  Sonoma,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jims  16. — ^LieQtenftnt-Oommander  George  U.  Morris,  detached  from  the  oommand 
of  the  Chenango,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  17. — ^lieutenant-Commander  George  W.  Yomig,  detached  from  the  oom« 
mand  of  the  Maratanza,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  19. — ^lieutenant-0(»nmander  Edward  E.  Potter  detached  from  the  oommand 
of  the  Chippewa,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  A.  Kirklaad, 
detached  fr^  tike  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  return  North.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Ellas  E.  Owens,  detached  from  the  oonunand  of  the  Seneca,  and  wirit- 
ing  orders. 

June  21. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  R.  F.  R.  Lewis,  detadied  from  the  commend 
of  the  Nantucket,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  M.  Blue^ 
detadied  from  the  Tosoarora,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Chester 
Hatfield,  ordered  to  the  Receiving-^p  Vermont 

Jime  22. — lieutenant-Commander  J.  H.  Russell,  on  sick  leave.  Lieutenaat- 
Oommander  T.  Scott  FSQebrown,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
higton,  B.  C.  Lieutenant-Commander  Andrew  W.  Johnson,  detached  from  ttie 
eommand  of  the  Wlssahtckon,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  23.^Lieittenaai-OommaDder  B.  O.  Matthews,  detached  from  the  South  At* 
lantio  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.    Lieutenant-Commander  J.  M.  Bradford^  d*- 
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iMdiad  from  tiie  Sooth  Atlantto  Squadron,  «b  Sleet-Oaptaiii,  and  waitioff  ordin. 
lieatenaiii-CoiBmander  P.  G.  Watmou^  detached  from  ordnanoe  duty  at  the  Katj 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  and  on  leave. 

Jme  S4. — ^Lieateoant-Oefttmander  WQliam  H.  Dana,  on  leaver  Lieiiteaflnt-Oom* 
mander  Frands  N.  Ramsay,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 
lieutenaBt'Oocnmander  W.  B.  Cashing,  detac^ied  from  the  Hartford,  ordered  to  the 
Lancaster.  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  P.  Lull,  detached  from  the  command  of  tha 
Tennessee^  ordered  to  return  North.  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  C.  Carpenter, 
detached  from  tho  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Hartford.  Lieutenant-Com« 
toander  S.  P.  McCrea,  on  reportlnct  of  Lieutenant-Commando  William  B.  Coahing, 
detached  from  the  Lancaster,  and  ordered  to  return  North.  Lieutenant-Commander 
A.  A.  Semmes,  ordered  fcnr  ordnance  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  lieu- 
tenant-Commander Byron  WHson,  detached  ftx>m  the  command  of  the  Atlanta,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  P.  Franklin,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Portsmouth,  with  permission  to  return  North. 

Jims  26. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  George  E.  Belknap,  detached  from  the  oonip 
mand  of  the  Canonicus,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jum  2V.— Lieutenant-Commander  James  Parker,  ordered  to  ros^ot^  to  Assistant 
Bear-Admiral  Radford,  for  duty. 

JFiane  28. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  F.  R.  Lewis,  ordered  for  duty  at  An- 
napolis, Md..  connected  with  tho  Naval  Academy.  Lieutenant-Commander  Allen 
T.  Reed,  ordered,  on  the  16th  of  July,  to  take  passage  frx>m  New  York  for  Panama^ 
for  duty  on  board  the  Saranac.  Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  B.  Seely,  on  report- 
ing of  Lieutenant-Commander  Allen  Y.  Reed,  detached  from  the  Snranac,  and 
Ofdered  to  return  North.    . 

June  29. — Lieutenant-Commander  J.  M.  Bradford,  ordered  for  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Pawnee.  Lieutenant-Commander  Clark  HI  Welles,  ordered  to  com- 
Ither 


JvKM  3.— Lieutenant  Joseph  P.  TjH^  detached  from  oommand  of  the  Hunch- 
bade,  and  waiting  orders. 

JuM  5.— Lieutenant  G.  6.  Wiltse,  detailed  fh)m  the  Sabine,  and  ordered  for 
temporary  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Newport,  R.  L 

Jime  6. — ^Lieutenant  Silas  Casey,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Winooski  at  New 
York. 

June  12. — ^Lieutenant  George  W.  Wood,  detached  frt>m  the  Roanoke,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  Edgar  CL  Merriman,  detadied  frx>m  the  Lehigh  and  waiting 
orders. 

June  IS.-— Lieutenant  N.  W.  Thomas,  detached  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  wait- 
faig  orders.  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Nichols,  detached  fitmi  the  Passaic,  and  waiting 
orders.    Lieutenant  John  Wiedman,  ordered  for  duty  on  the  Susquehanna. 

June  14. — Lieutenant  N.  H.  Farquhar,  detached  from  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Chaiiee  E.  McKay,  detadied  from  the  West  Gkilf 
Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Walter  Abbott,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Sabine. 

June  15.— ^Lieutenant  Henry  L.  Johnson,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Nipaia 

Jane  16. — Lieutenant  John  H.  Read,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  NyadL 
Lieuteiuint  G.  K.  HasweU,  detached  from  the  Vandalia,  and  waiting  orders.  LisKi- 
tenant  Horace  E.  MuUan,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Juniata,  Biaxil  Squadron. 

June  11.— Lieutenant  A.  T.  Snell,  ordered  for  temporary  ordnanoe  duty  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.    Lieutenant  G^eorge  M.  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Nyack. 

June  19.^Lieutenant  &  P.  Gilletti  detached  frx>m  the  Sangamen,  and  waiting 
«defs. 

Jtme  20. — Lieutenant  George  W.  Sumner,  detached  from  the  Massasoit^  and 
waiting  orders.  LienVenant  Edwin  M.  Shepard,  ordered  kft  duty  on  boaid  the 
Yanderbitt. 

Jims  21.— Lieutenant  A.  T.  Mahan,  detaohedihmi  the  James  Adger,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  J.  F.  McGlensey,  detached  from  the  Nantuc&ti  and  waiting 
orders. 

June  22. — ^Lieutenant  Horace  MuDen,  orders  to  the  Brasil  Squadron  revoked,  and 
waiting  orders  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  24.— Lieutenant  G.  K.  HasweU,  ord^  of  the  16th  inat,  detaehing  him  fima 
tiie  Yandalia,  revoked.  Lientenaat  James  O.  Kane,  dstaohed  froB  the  Sooth  At- 
Uatio  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 
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Mm  M. — ^Lieotonant  Hetirj  De  H.  Ifanlejr,  detaobed  fVem  the  OaA(mioQ%  nnd 
waiting  orders.  Lieateiiant  Horace  E.  MuUau,  ordered  to  the  Cjaoe.  lieutenant 
Albert  Slautz,  detached  fVom  the  Cyane,  on  reporting  of  Lieutenant  H.  fi.  Mulkn, 
and  ordered  to  return  North.  Lieutenant  FrandB  J.  Higginson,  detached  fVom  the 
Naral  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Hartford.  Lieutenant  John  J.  Beed,  detached 
fVom  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Gtoorge  W.  Wood,  ordered 
for  dutj  on  board  the  Practice-Ship  Sabine. 

Jkte  21.-'Lientenant  Llojd  Phceniz,  of  the  United  States  Steamship  Niagmra» 
resigned. 

jime  28. — ^Lieutenant  John  F.  MoGlensey,  granted  three  months'  leaTe  of  «b* 
sence.  Lieutenant  N.  W.  Thomas,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Na^  Yard,  Mare 
Liland.  lieutenants  Oharles  W.  Tratcj  and  K  G.  Merriman,  ordered  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific  Squadron. 

Jwne  29.— Lieutenant  Richard  S.  Chew,  detadied  fhwi  the  Ossipee,  and  waiting 
orders.  Lieutenant  Oharles  L.  Huntington,  ordered  for  duty  on  boajrd  the  Kansas, 
at  Philadelphia.    Lieutenant  G.  W.  Sumner,  granted  leave. 

Jmeb. — Bnmgn  Henry  Glass,  detached  from  South  Atlaatlo  Squadron,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jvm  6.— Ensigns  George  W.  Ooffin  and  W.  0.  Wise,  Maohed  from  doty  at  th» 
KaTy  Yard,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  WinooskL 

Jttne  12.— Ensign  George  W.  Coffin,  detached  from  the  Wfaiooski,  and  ordered  t» 
the  Shawmnt 

Jtme  14.— £kisign  William  a  Wise,  detadied  from  the  WinooskS,  and  waiting 
orders. 

«/ttQ£  17.— Ensign  William  W.  Maday,  detached  from  the  Nayal  Station,  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  ^e  Nyaok. 

June  22. — Ensign  A.  S.  Crowningshield,  detached  from  the  Naval  Station  at  New 
York,  and  waiting  orders. 

Junt  23. — Ensign  Ernst  J.  Didonan,  detad&ed  from  the  South  Atlantic  Sqoadroa, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Jwte  29.— Acting  Ensigns  C.  E.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Van  Yledc,  detadied  from  the 
Ossipee,  and  waiting  ordm. 

J\me  12. — Chaplain  Thomas  G.  Satter,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  Practioe-Sh^ 
^bine,  Newport.  Oha|ilain  Chester  Newell,  detadied  from  the  Sabine,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Jme  2. — ^Assistant  Sorgeon  J.  B.  Acldey,  detadied  from  the  Bermuda,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Wunderlick  (orders  to  the  Onondaga  re- 
vokedX  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  We]l% 
detadied  from  the  Onondaga,  and  waiting  orders. 

Mne  3.— Surgeon  Albert  Sohriver,  detached  from  duty  as  Recorder  of  the  Naval 
Medical  Board,  on  leave.  Surgeon  0.  J.  Qeboroe,  ordered  for  duty  as  Recorder  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Board. 

Jum  9.— Assistant  SftffeQB  Jdin  W.  Cdes,  detadied  from  the  Pontiac,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Surgeon  Philip  S.  Wales,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  on 
leave  (nek). 

JkiM  12. — Surgeon  John  Rudenstein,  detadied  from  the  Roanoke,  and  walUnc 
qtders.  Assistant  Surgeon  Charies  H.  White,  detadied  from  the  Roanoke,  and 
waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  David  V.  Whitney,  detached  from  the  Lehigh 
end  waitbg  orders. 

June  13. — Surgeon  Edwin  R.  Denley,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Asylum. 
Philadelphiai  Surgeon  J.  &  Dungan,  detadied  from  the  Naval  Asylum,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  W.  Wood,  detached  from  the  AJle- 
ghany,  and  ordered  to  the  Susquehanna. 

Jftm  14— Passed  Assiiftant  Surgeon  A.  &  Oberly,  detached  f^om  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  15.— Surgeon  James  Laws,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Saranao,  Padfie 
Squadron,  as  relief  to  SmgQon  S.  Flems.  Surgeon  Michael  Bradley,  promoted  from 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon.  Surgeon  James  Lano,  detached  from  the  Saranac,  P» 
ciftc  Sqnadrott,  and  ordered  Norttu  ^ 

JaoM  17.— Assistant  Surgeon  T.  Woolverton,  detadied  from  the  Navy  Yar^ 
Wsihington,  and  waiting  orders.    Passed  itsistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  We]ls»  ordered 
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to  the  Wftdiingtoii  Navy  Yard.  Aasistafit  Suzgeon  D.  Whitney,  ordered  to  the 
Yermont 

Jwne  20. — Surgeon  John  T.  Taylor,  detached  from  the  Tuscarora  (on  reporting  of 
relief  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  D.  Slocum),  and  waiting  orders.  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  A.  S.  Oberly,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  New- 
York.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  D.  Slocum,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Tuscarora. 

JwM  21.— Surgeon  John  Thomley,  ordered  to  temporary  duty  at  the  Marine 
Rendezvous,  New  York,  during  the  absence  of  Surgeon  Henry  0.  Mayo,  and  on 
his  return  detached,  and  waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  S.  Pitkin,  detached 
from  the  De  Soto,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jtme  22. — Assistant  Surgeon  F.  W.  Wunderlick,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron.  Surgeon  William  Johnson,  detached  from  duty  as  Heet-Surgeon  of  the  South 
Atlantic  ^uadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  27. — Assistant  Surgeon  J;  W.  Coles,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hos* 
pital,  New  York. 

JuiM  28. — Surgeon  Joseph  Bale,  detached  fix>m  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelseai 
Mass.,  and  widting  orders.  Surgeon  Edward  GHohrist,  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  S.  Pitkin,  ordered  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York.  Surgeon  Michael  Bradley,  in  addition  to 
present  duties,  at  Mound  City,  HI,  ordered  to  assist  in  the  closing  up  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  Heet-Surgeon  Ninian  Pinkney,  de- 
tached from  the  Mississippi  Squadron  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  waiting  orders. 

J%me  29. — Assistant  Surgeon  J.  McD.  Bice,  detached  from  the  Ossipee,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jvne  5. — ^Paymaster  William  H.  Thompson,  detached  fi^m  Beceiving-Ship  Con* 
Btellation  on  completion  of  transfers,  and  waiting  orders. 

JuM  6. — ^Paymaster  Arthur  J.  Pritdiard,  detached  from  the  Wyalnsing,  and  set- 
tling accounts. 

June  1. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  Forbes  Parker,  ordered  to  the  Winooeki.  Pay- 
master Frank  C.  Crosby,  ordered,  in  addition  to  present  duties,  for  duty  at  An- 
napolis. 

Jime  12.-^Assi8tant  Paymaster  W.  R  Winsbw,  detached  frx>m  the  Boanoke  on 
completion  of  transfers.    Settling  accounts. 

Ju7\e  14. — Paymaster  A.  S.  Kenny,  detached  from  the  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Set- 
tling accounts.    . 

Jwne  22. — Paymaster  J.  H.  Watmough,  detached  fit>m  duty  as  Fleet  Paymaster 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Jane  28. — ^Fleet  Paymaster  J.  George  Harris,  detached  fit>m  the  East  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, and  ordered  to  return  North. 

Jum  29. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  H.  L.  Wait,  detached  from  the  Philadelphia,  and 
ordered  North,  and  to  settle  accounts.  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  H.  Anderson, 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Kansas. 

JwM  2. — Chief  Engineer  Alexander  Henderson,  detached  ttcm  the  Onondaga, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Jvne  6.---Chief  En^eer  H.  H.  Stewart,  detached  from  the  Wyalusing,  and  wait- 
faig  orders. 

JwM  7. — Chief  Engineer  A.  J.  Kiersted,  detached  frx)m  the  Tuscarora,  and  wait- 
faig  orders. 

June  12. — Chief  Engineer  Edwin  Fithlan,  detached  from  the  Roanoke,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

June  14. — Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Jones,  ordered  for  duty  at  New  York  Yard. 

June  19. — Chief  Engineer  E.  S.  De  Luce,  orders  of  the  26th  ultimo,  to  Uie  Brook- 
\jXL  modified,  so  as  to  superintend  the  repairs  on  the  Hartford. 

Junt  23. — Chief  Engineer  Bobert  Danbey,  detached  from  the  South  Atlanti  - 
Squadron,  as  Fleet  Engineer,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  26. — Chief  Engineer  D.  M.  Macomb,  detached  from  the  Canonicus,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Chief  Engineer  George  B.  Johnson,  in  addition  to  present  duties, 
ovdered  to  assume  those  now  performed  by  Chief  Engineer  Andrew  Lnwton,  at 
Wilmington,  DeL,  this  day  detached.  Chief  Engineer  Andrew  Lawton,  detached 
from  special  duty  at  Wilmington,  DeL  ordered  to  the  Hartford. 

Jum  27. — Chief  Engineer  B.  S.  De  liuoe,  detached  from  special  duty  connected 
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with  repfllrt  of  the  Hartford  ai  Kew  Yoik,  mated  leare  for  one  monUi,  at  raqplnk 
tion  of  which  will  report  for  dutj  on  board  ue  Broddyn. 

JvtM  29. — Chief  Engineer  A.  Henderson,  on  aooonnt  of  ill-health,  detached  froni 
dutj  aa  a  member  of  the  Board  of  which  Commodore  SelfHdge  is  President,  at  Kev 
York,  and  granted  sick  leave.  Chief  Engmeer  Montgomery  Fletcher,  ordered  for 
duty  at  New  York,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  which  Commodore  Selfridg*  is 
Prc^dent 

Promoted, 

•Time  28. — Commander  Samnel  P.  Carter,  firom  lieoteoant-Commander. 


June  6. — ^Ueutenant-Commander  (Jeorge  Bacon. 

Jymt  8. — Assistant  Surgeon  S.  K.  Brayton; 

Jvmjt  15. — Assistant  Surgeon  J.  B.  A.  Lewis. 

Jmm  16. — lieutenant  E.  Blake ;  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Bub&ec 

Jy»e  23.— Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  CottrelL 

Jtm#  27.—- lientenant  Lloyd  Phoenix. 


iJoUntttr   iN'at)2. 
OrderSi  &0t 

MAY. 

Jfiiy  1.— Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Swann,  detached  from  the  Lodona, 
and  waiting  orders* 

Ma^  4. — ^Acting  Ycdnnteer  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Swann,  ordered  to  the  Shawmut 

Jfoy  6. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  N.  W.  Hammond,  ordered  to  oonmiand  the 
Nanbua 

Ma;^  8. — Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  J.  W.  Simmons,  detached  frcHU  the  Eutaw, 
and  waiting  orders. 

May  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Muldaw,  detached  fixmi  the  Sas- 
aacus,  and  waiting  orders. 

Mat^  16. — Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  T.  F.  Wad&  detached  from  the  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  New  Y<»k  Navy  Yard  (special  duty).  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Browne,  detached  from  the  Pursuit,  on  leave. 

Jfay  17. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Conner,  detadied  from  the  Mohon- 
go.  leave. 

Matg  18. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Muldaw,  on  leave.  Acting  Volun- 
teer Lieutenant  G.  W.  Graves,  detached  from  the  Miami,  and  will  return  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

May  19. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Baxter,  granted  leave. 

May  22. — Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Harris,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  Honduras,  and  Jeremiah  Chadwick,  ftt)m  the  baric  J.  L.  Davis,  on 
leave. 

May  25. — ^Ao^g  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  F.  Nickels,  detached  from 
the  Cambridge,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

May  26. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Garfield,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Stringham  for  duty  as  Assistant  to  Commander  B.  J.  Totten. 

May  27. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Swann,  detached  from  the  Shaw- 
nrat^  on  leave  for  thirty  days,  and  then  ordered  to  the  Vermont 

May  29. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Commander  John  McDiarmid,  detached 
fit>m  the  command  of  the  Gov.  Buckingham,  on  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  Lien- 
tenant  Commander  Edward  Conroy,  granted  leave. 

May  30.— Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  W.  W.  Crowlnshield,  detached  from  tiiie 
Montauk.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Francis  Joeselyn,  frtmi  command  of  the 
Shokokon,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  F.  M.  Green,  leave 
extended.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Pennell,  detached  from  the  Ethan 
,  and  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  0*Neill  from  the  Rhode  Island, 
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mit  waHlQg  ordMv.    Actings  Yokuitoer  Ueutentot  W.  V.  Shaoldaikd,  dettiobed  firooi 
the  Banshee,  and  ordered  to  the  Natbnal  Qnard. 

May  31. — Acting  Ydnnteer  Lieutenant  GoBimander  W,  G.  Saltonstall,  detadied 
from  the  Miissiasippi  Squadron,  granted^leave. 

May  1. — Acting  Master  WiDiam  Hall,  detached  from  the  EJneo,  and  waiting 
orders. 

May  2.»-Acting  Masters  H.  G.  McKennee  and  R.  C.  McKenzie,  detached  from 
&e  Lodono,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  John  K  Bockwell,  detached  from 
command  of  the  Kensington,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  3. — Acting  Master  L.  Wells,  ordered  to  the  Tioga.  Acting  Master  J.  F. 
Ross,  ordered  to  the  Malvern.  Acting  Master  D.  R.  Brown,  detM^ed  from  the 
Dacotah,  and  ordered  to  the  Tioga. 

May  4.— Acting  Master  W.  H.  Price,  (»dered  to  the  Meieedita.  Acting  Master 
T.  N.  Mayer,  ordered  to  the  Shawmut 

May  6. — Acting  Master  Gilbert  Dajton,  detadied  from  command  of  the  Naubuc^ 
on  the  reporting  of  his  relief,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Masters  James  F.  Otis, 
T.  E.  Chapin,  and  William  McKendiy,  detached  from  the  St  Louis,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Masters  0.  F.  Mitchell  and  Benjamin  Dyer,  detached  from  the  £.  B. 
Hale,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  James  P.  Oarr,  detached  from  command 
of  the  Horace  Beds,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Masters  George  W.  Jenkms  and 
C.  G.  Taaffe,  deteched  from  the  Savannah,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  6. — Acting  Master  Samuel  Curtis,  from  command  of  the  Rachel  Seaman, 
William  Barrymore,  from  eommand  of  the  Acada,  detadied,  and  waiting  orders. 
Acting  Master  K  A.  Morgan,  deteched  from  the  Nantucket,  and  ordereid  North. 
Acting  Master  0.  F.  Keith,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Nantucket  Acting 
Master  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  deteched  from  the  command  of  the  Baltimore,  and  or- 
dered for  duty  at  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Acting  Master  J.  F.  Osborne,  ordered 
to  the  Bienville.  Acting  Master  Samuel  C.  Cruse,  ordered  to  the  Bienville  for 
temporary  duty. 

J/ay  8. — Acting  Master  J.  Araut,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Sterling.  Acting  Masters 
S.  B.  Davis,  from  the  Butew,  £.  A.  Decker,  £.  B.  Husaey,  and  H.  L.  Stu^gis,  from 
the  Osceola,  detached,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  9. — Acting  Masters  William  H.  Magee,  from  the  Sassacus,  Maurice  Digard. 
Lnthrop  Wight,  of  the  Mendota,  John  ColHns,  from  the  Nereus^  A.  J.  Louch,  ana 
J.  A.  BuUard,  from  the  Mackinaw,  detached,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  10.— Acting  Master  John  K.  Whin,  detached  &(»n  the  Bat,  and  ordered-^ 
the  Seneca.    Acting  Master  B.  S.  Melville,  ordered  to  the  Sabine  for  duty. 

May  12.— Acting  Master  C.  C.  Gill,  granted  leave  (side). 

Maty  13.^ Acting  Master  R.  B.  Hmes,  leave  extended.  Acting  Master  R.  S.  Mel- 
ville, orders  to  the  Sabine  revoked,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Mohongo. 

M<ty  16.— Acting  Master  Hngh  H.  Savage^  detached  from  the  General  Putoam, 
and  ordered  to  the  Shokokon,  relief  to  Acting  Master  J.  0.  Johnson. 

May  17. — Acting  Masters  H.  L.  Sturgis,  John  P.  Carr,  and  K  B.  Hussey,  granted 
leave.  Aeting  Master  Henry  Wdton,  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  WiiHam  Bar- 
rymore, ordered  to  New  York  for  command  of  the  Naubuc  Acting  Master  B.  S. 
Melville,  ordered  for  du^  on  board  the  Sabine.  Acting  Master  &anuel  B.  Meadcn, 
deteched  from  the  Mystic,  on  leave.  Acting  Master  GUbert  Dayton,  detached  fi-om 
the  Naubuc,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  L.  P.  Cook,  orders  of  9th  inst 
revoked.  Acting  Master  W.  W.  Grozier,  detached  from  the  Unadilla,  and  ordered 
to  the  Ohia 

May  19.— Acting  Master  H.  H.  Savage,  orders  of  the  15th  hist,  to  the  Shokokon, 
revoked,  ite.,  on  leave.  Acting  Master  John  F.  Otis,  on  leave.  Acting  Masters 
W.  M  McKendry,.  John  Cc^ns,  and  C.  G.  T^Jfe,  granted  leave.  Acting  Master 
B.  A.  Swinnerton,  detedied  friom  the  Quaker  City.  Acting  Master  A.  D.  UtUefield, 
from  command  of  the  Western  World,  deteched,  and  on  leave. 

May  SO.—* Acting  Masters  John  Lear  and  A.  A.  Lewis,  detached  from  the  Miami, 
nd  on  leave.    Ac&ng  Masters  Lathrop  Wight  and  0.  F.  Mitchell,  on  leave. 

Mt^f  22. — ^W.  H.  Magen,  on  leave. 


Remainder  of  '*Yolunteer  Kavy  **  for  May  and  June  wUl  appear  in  the  next 
number. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  T?EST  POINT. 

In  order  to  keep  the  country  well  advised,  through  intelH- 

§ent  representatives  from  all  parts  of  it,  of  what  was  being 
one  at  our  national  military  school,  annual  boards  of  visitors 
have  been  appointed.  They  are  generally  men  ignorant  of 
military  matters,  and  virtually  they  go  to  West  Point  to  learn 
what  is  going  on,  and  not  to  dictate.  It  is  true,  they  make  a 
report,  but  it  has  never  received  much  attention  from  the  De- 
partment. Tied  with  the  newest  and  widest  red  tape,  it  is 
most  respectfully  consigned  to  a  separate  pigeon-hole  in  the 
limb<>of  vanity,  which  is  found  in  every  public  office. 

And,  as  a  rule,  with  few  exceptions  heretofore,  the  honorable 
gentlemen  constituting  the  boards  have  been  quite  content  with 
tnis  distinction. 

Squire  A.,  from  the  Southwest,  has  been  intending  to  spend 
the  summer  at  the  North,  and  some  friend  at  Washington  has 
him  put  upon  the  board.  Judge  B.,  of  Chicago,  will  be  in 
New  I  ork  in  June ;  it  gives  some  lustre  to  his  ermine  to  sit  in 
majesty  among  the  magnates  at  West  Point ;  and  so  for  the 
rest.  Conscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  they  have  heretofore 
been  content  with  the  glory ;  they  copy  or  imitate  the  last  re- 
port from  year  to  year,  and  there  is  no  harm  done,  and  very 
little  good  we  may  be  sure. 

But  the  board  for  1865  was  made  of  different  stuff.    They 

IntOTtd  fteoordtaff  to  Act  of  Gongr«ss,  In  the  yev  18M,  br  a  B.  Riohabmon,  In  tiie  Clerk's 
Oflfoe  of  the  DtBtrkt  Ooort  Ibr  the  8<rath«rn  I>Utriet  of  N«w  York. 
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went,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Schenck,  to  reorganize, 
reform,  and  set  to  rights  generally.  It  was  not  so  mnch  a  board 
of  visitors  as  of  inquisitors.  We  give  these  gentlemen  full 
credit  for  good  motives,  but  not  for  intelligence.  Most  or  all 
of  them  citizens,  they  expected  to  propose  improvements,  after 
two  weeks'  examination,  of  a  most  superficial  character,  upon  a 
system  long  established  and  claiming  the  constant  care  and  de- 
votion of  the  chief  engineer.  General  Delatield,  who  is  the  in- 
spector, and  who,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Academv, 
knows  it,  its  excellencies  and  its  needs,  by  heart.  They  would 
instruct  General  CuUum,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  West 
Point,  and  now  superintendent,  and  would  ignore  the  views 
and  decisions  of  the  finest  academic  staff  in  the  world. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  wonderful  self-reliance, 
we  nmst  confess  that  it  was  quite  within  the  purview  of  their 
nominal  powers  to  propose  such  reforms. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  must  join  direct  issue  with'  the 
honorable  board.  They  called  for  written  communications 
from  all  the  instructors,  giving  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
academy.  According  to  the  simplest  military  etiquette  laid 
down  in  the  regulations,  and  certainly  on  the  score  of  proprietv, 
General  Cullum  required  that  all  such  communications  should 
pass  through  his  hands,  to  be  read,  indorsed  and  forwarded  to 
them.  This  the  board  resisted,  appealing  to  the  Department ; 
but  the  answer  of  the  Department  was  so  vague — ^undoubtedly 
with  design — that  the  superintendent  carried  his  point 

Among  the  suggestions  of  the  board  we  find  several  worth 
special  consideration : — 

1.  That  the  superintendency,  heretofore  restricted  to  the  en- 
gineer corps,  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  army.  This  we 
think  of  very  little  importance ;  for  there  has  been  no  diflSculty 
whatever  in  obtaining  engineer  officers  extremely  well  fitted 
for  the  post,  and  the  highest  aim  of  the  school  is  to  rrudce  en- 
gineers.  By  throwing  it  open  to  the  army,  it  would  also  open 
the  door  to  factious  and  intriguing  efforts  which  are  now  im- 
possible. Our  engineer  corps  is  now  so  large,  that  we  can 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  first-rate  superintendents.  What  more 
do  we  want?  That  recommendation  may  bo  dismissed  at 
once. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  principal  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Spanish.  Our  own  opinion  has  been  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  department  itself.  The  instruction  was 
fully  and  most  admirably  given  by  Professor  Agnel,  when  the 
department— created  about  nine  years  ago — was  broken  up. 
The  professors,  we  believe,  opposed  its  resuscitation,  and  there 
is  not  a  man,  thoroughly  cognizant  of  facts  which  cannot  be 
fully  published,  who  does  not  agree  with  them.  The  effort, 
therefore,  to  procure  a  first  assUtarU  for  a  departinent  which  U 
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not  neededy  is  a  breach  of  economy  and  logic  which  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  report  of  the  board. 

3.  The  want  of  accuracy  and  progress  in  the  English  studies. 
Here  we  agree  with  the  board ;  it  has  always  been  a  defect 
in  the  institution.  Especially  devoted  to  exact  science,  West 
Point  has,  almost  involuntarily,  frowned  upon  the  "  humani- 
ties," and  in  that  culture  it  has  been  at  constant  issue  with  the 
Latin  adage :  "  Arms  have  refused  to  yield  to  the  toga,  and 
philology  stands  little  chance  beside  the  laurel  which  surrounds 
the  engmeer's  castle.''  This  should  be  reformed.  "  Ethics  " 
should  "count"  as  much  as  mathematics,  and  a  fuller  course 
should  be  substituted,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  little  of  the 
a  +  by  and  the  functions  of  a?,  y,  and  2. 

4.  The  increase  of  the  corps  to  four  hundred  cadets.  This  is 
an  excellent  suggestion,  but  by  no  means  new.  It  was  talked 
of  before  the  war,  and  would  have  been  done  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, without  the  report  of  flie  board.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
army  should  be  officered  from  West  Point.  This  is  simple  com- 
mon sense ;  for  of  course  the  best  oflScers  are  those  who  have 
had  fnll  instruction  and  discipline  for  four  years. 

5.  We  concur  fullv  in  the  recommendation  of  the  board  to 
raise  the  standard  01  admission  by  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  We  think  well,  also,  of  competitive  examinations,  but 
do  not  agree  in  changing  the  limits  of  age.  Sixteen  is  not  too 
young,  and  twenty-one  is  quite  old  enough — as  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  grandfathers  for  brevet  second  lieutenants. 

6.  We  are  inclined  to  laugh  a  little  at  the  recommendation 
about  whiskerSy  and  fancy  tnat  some  young  gentlemen,  who 
were  dying  for  mustaches,  have  been  practising  upon  the  in- 
dividual "  planks."  Stick  to  the  razor,  boys ;  the  beard  will 
be  all  the  grander  and  more  appreciated  when  you  graduate ; 
aqd,  for  the  time,  be  assured  you  will  be  more  comfortable, 
cleaner,  and  far  more  uniform^  than  if  allowed  to  come  into 
ranks  with  a  variety  of  incipient  shoe-bnishes  which  the  board 
would  let  you  cultivate — a  great  bristling  black  beard  on  a 
grenadier  01  a  fellow,  which  would  turn  the  edge  of  any  razor, 
standing  next  to  a  little  glistening  down  on  a  small  chap,  sug- 
gestive of  a  cat  and  cream !  Mustaches  and  imperial  would 
be  very  romantic,  but  horribly  heterogeneous. 

7.  Let  us  decidedly  concur  with  the  board  in  recommending 
daily  morning  prayers.  We  always  considered  this  a  need, 
and  have  often  wondered  that  they  were  not  provided.  It  is 
the  practice  in  almost  every  institution  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  snould  not  prevail  at  West  Point. 
We  also  heartily  agree  in  condemning  swearing  /  but  what 
more  can  be  done  than  is  done  ?  It  is  forbidden  by  regulations ; 
it  is  punished  by  demerit  marks;  it  is  in  violation  of  the  indi- 
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yidual  conscience.  Donbtless  the  excellent  chaplain  raps  them 
for  it  frequently,  as  he  ought  to  do.  What  more  can  be  done? 
Alas  1  our  army  "  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,''  at  Petersburg, 
in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  elsewhere ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is 
by  moral  influence  and  personal  example,  and  tliese  are  perfect 
at  West  Point.  Young  gentlemen,  don't  swear ;  it  is  vulgar, 
utterly  useless,  and  God-defying.  If  these  considerations  do 
not  move  you,  nothing  will. 

8.  Plaguing  Plebes.  This  is  one  of  those  delicate  subjects 
which  can  neither  be  felt  nor  handled  by  any  one  but  a  West 
Point  man.  Of  course  no  plebe  likes  to  have  tricks  played 
upon  him ;  of  course  many  old  cadets  are  heartless  and  cruel 
in  what  they  do,  and  of  course  the  authorities  do  not  permit  it 
Thus  let  the  matter  stand.  Some  hardness  the  young  soldier 
must  endure — an  ordeal  without  which  he  would  scarcely  feel 
that  he  had  passed  his  novitiate.  The  rules  of  the  academy 
are  stringent  upon  this  point,  but  they  are  evaded  by  the  se-* 
crecy  of  the  plaguers,  the  rawness  of  the  plagued,  and  their 
disinclination  to  report  those  who  annoy  them.  Wnere  harm- 
less tricks  are  played,  they  <ire  really  of  good  effect ;  but  where 
cruelty  is  used,  the  right-minded  among  th^  cadets  should  dis- 
countenance it,  and  thus  let  the  system  correct  itself.  If  all 
the  fulminations  of  all  the  war  departments  and  superintenden- 
cies  and  boards  of  visitors  in  the  world  were  brought  to  bear, 
new-comers  would  be  plagued,  to  some  extent ;  but  let  us  say 
to  the  old  cadets,  reform  this  yourselves;  remember  that  it  is 
the  part  of  manliness  to  be  kind  to  the  weak,  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  and  to  aid  those  who  like  young  bears  face  new 
troubles  when  they  enter.  Such  a  magnanimous  course  would 
make  the  plebes  respect  you  far  more,  and  attach  to  your  higher 
position  a  greater  longing  and  anticipation,  than  the  present 
course.  It  would  also  instruct  them  m  a  new  order  of  things, 
in  which  kindness  to  the  stranger  and  patronage  to  the  needy 
would  have  the  chief  place. 

Thus  much  for  the  report  of  the  board.  West  Point  needs 
fostering  care,  but  not  much  reform.  What  she  is  now,  she 
answers  by  pointing  to  the  men  whom  she  has  made : — Grant, 
Sherman,  Meade,  Sheridan,  Halleck,  Thomas,  Schofield,  Gill- 
more,  Slocum,  Mansfield,  Eeno,  Eeynolds,  McPherson,  with  a 
host  of  others,  who,  while  citizen  soldiers  have  played  but  sub- 
ordinate parts,  have  led  armies,  taken  '^  impregnable  "  strong- 
holds, won  victories,  laid  down  their  lives,  finished  the  war, 
saved  the  country,  and  vindicated  their  cherishing  mother. 
West  Point  as  she  is  I    West  Point  forever  1 

One  word  more :  Let  us  have  boards  of  visitors,  hereafter, 
composed  of  soldierSy  the  generals  of  manv  battles,  who  have 
a  right  to  think  and  speak  of  military  affairs,  and  whoso  opin- 
ions will  carry  such  weight  that  the  Department  and  Congress 
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will  act  upon  them,  and  .thos  change  a  useless  show  into  a 
practical  good. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

BT  B.  ntBTHOID,  LATB  OWtlOER  IK  THB  PBUSSUN  SBBTIOI. 

Pbdssia's  unfavorable  geographical  position,  its  frontier  lines, 
on  the  east  against  Russia,  south  against  the  minor  German 
States,  west  towards  France,  without  natural  defences,  except- 
ing the  short  Austrian  boundary,  defended  by  the  Silesian 
Mountains ;  and  its  area  divided  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
second  and  third  rate  German  States  into  two  unequal  portions, 
one  larger  eastern  and  a  much  smaller  western  one,  and  the 
constantly  turbulent  political  horizon  of  Europe,  has,  since  more 
than  two  centuries,  necessarily  directed  the  attention  of  the 
nation  and  its  Government  to  its  perfectly  indefensible  position, 
open  all  around  to  an  easy  entrance  of  an  aggressive  enemy, 
and  compelled  them,  for  the  security  of  its  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  to  try  by  any  means,  eitlier  by  treaties  of  heri- 
tage with  reigning  dynasties  of  surrounding  petty  States,  or  (if 
such  be  impracticable')  to  fill  up  its  area  by  conquest,  enlarging 
it,  and  yet  reducing  tne  extent  of  its  frontiers. 

Under  the  reign  of  King  Frederick  William  III.,  this  princi- 
ple was  carried  even  so  tar  as  to  exchange  better  populated 
and  more  valuable  pai*ts  of  the  countrv  for  one  having  no  other 
value  than  a  position  closer  to  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. 

To  carry  this  preconceived  destiny  into  successful  execution, 
the  nation  was  compelled  to  maintain  a  larger  active  army 
than  the  scanty  means  of  the  State  would  otherwise  have  per- 
mitted, and  constantly  to  direct  a  watchful  eye  upon  its  effi- 
ciency, and  render  it  (if  possible  and  practicable)  superior  to  any 
other  European  army. 

The  peculiar  military  prganization,  requiring  every  sound  and 
able-bodied  man  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty-nine  to 
serve  in  the  army  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  be  liable  up  to  the 
fiftieth  year  to  be  called  out  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  by 
which  tne  entire  nation  becomes  a  vast  military  organization,  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  European  Continent,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  many  nations. 

Having  created,  tnrougn  this  system,  the  means  of  raising  an 
army  as  large  as  could  ever  be  wanted,  the  Government  was 
under  the  obligation  to  give  to  such  an  army  a  better  educated 
eorp  of  oflicers  than  had  been  done  before. 

Although  the  military  academy  at  Berlin  had  been  founded 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  nevertheless,  prior  to  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  the  Landwehr  system,  and  (still  farther  back)  daring 
the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  thorough  scientific  education  of  its  candidates.  Cadets 
were  admitted  almost  without  regard  to  qualification,  and  com- 
missioned as  oflScers,  without  much  probation,  and  little  regard 
to  the  competency  of  their  learning — the  main  obiect  being  to 
educate  them  as  military  srentlemen,  and  to  fit  them,  as  such, 
for  their  social  position,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  first  of  the 
classes  comprising  society  ;  the  youngest  lieutenant  in  the  army 
taking  precedence,  at  the  court-lev6es,  of  the  youngest  coun- 
sellor. 

During  the  time  of  Frederick  IL,  the  scientific  branches  of 
the  army  (the  Engineer  and  Artillery  Corps)  were  exclusively 
supplied  with  officers  from  the  Tiers-Etats^  or  the  Beov/rgoiaie  / 
whereas  the  candidates  for  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  For  this  reason,  on 
one  side,  and  the  scientific  superiority  on  the  other,  a  lively 
antagonism  always  existed  between  the  officers  of  the  different 
arms. 

Since  the  Silesian  wars  under  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great — especially  since  the  successful  termination  of  the  ever- 
memorable  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  a  small  State,  then 
with  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  it  now  possesses,  with 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  present  population,  was  battling 
with  nearly  all  the  armies  of  Europe — up  to  the  time  of  Prus- 
sia's darkest  days,  when  this  army,  living  on  the  glory. of  its 
past,  was  hurled  from  its  proud  position  at  the  battles  of  Jena 
and  Anerstadt,  almost  notning  had  been  done  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  education  of  oMcers  to  make  it  keep  pace  with 
progressing  civilization,  and  the  steady  advance  of  military 
scieuce  and  art. 

The  new  organization,  called  the  Landwehr  system,  was  con- 
ceived shortly  after  this  time ;  and  with  it  a  new  era  soon  began. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  militant  academy  at  Berlin  had  alr^y 
won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
foreign  nations  from  Europe,  as  well  as  from  South  America 
and  Asia,  asked  for  permission  to  send  dh^ea  there,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  transplant  this  educational  system  to  their  own 
States ;  though  probably  with  less  success,  since  its  special  aim 
was  to  suit  the  wants  and  the  peculiar  military  organization  of 
Prussia. 

But  the  great  reforms  of  the  academies  are  of  more  recent 
date.  Formerly,  the  mathematical  and  scientific  studies  at 
Berlin  were  not  carried  so  far  as  those  of  the  Prussian  gym- 
nasiums  (colleges  for  preparing  youth  for  the  University); 
although  the  study  of  History  and  Geography  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  limits  allotted  them  at  those  civil  establishments. 
Since  this  reform  has  taken  place,  the  standard  of  education  at 
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the  academy  at  Berlin  is  in  no  way  inferior,  for  all  the  branches 
of  Bcienee  necessary  for  the  pursuits  of  civil  life,  to  that  of  the 
gymnasium ;  and  was  especially  raised  with  the  view  that  such 
cadets  as  shall  have  passed  all  the  classes  at  the  academy,  and 
should  prefer  civil  professions,  might  immediately  enter  upon 
the  studies  at  the  Universities ;  no  one  beinff  bound  (in  accord- 
ance with  recent  enactments)  to  serve  in  tlie  army  in  conse- 
quence of  having  received  an  education  at  the  academy. 

No  commissions  for  ensign  or  lieutenant  are  given  to  persons, 
except  they  have  passed  an  examination  before  a  special  com- 
mission ;  and  only  in  time  of  war  are  such  commissions  given 
to  persons  for  brilliant  services  before  the  enemy ;  even  then  it 
is  required,  when  peace  has  been  concluded,  that  the  receiver 
of  such  commission,  if  he  wishes  to  enter  the  list  for  further 
promotion,  shall  qualify  himself  to  pass  an  examination;  but 
this  rule  is  not  always  rigidly  enforced. 

In  time  of  peace,  there  are  but  two  ways  to  enter  the  army 
as  ensign  or  lieutenant :  it  must  be  either  thi^ough  the  military 
academies  or  the  division  schools. 

Prussia  possesses  five  military  academies,  or  cadet-houses — 
four  junior  provincial  ones,  and  one  senior  central  one  at  Berlin, 
called  the  War  Academy,  The  provincial  academies  are  so 
situated,  that  always  one  is  common  to  two  adjoining  provinces 
of  the  State ;  if  no  vacancy  exists  in  his  district  caaet-house, 
the  individual  is  transferred  to  one  in  which  there  is  a  vacancy. 
At  the  head  of  these  five  academies  is  a  lieutenant-general  and 
other  otBcers,  who  form  the  general  administration.  Each  cadet* 
house  is  commanded  by  a  colonel. 

The  age  of  entrance  at  the  provincial  school  is  from  ten  to 
eleven  years;  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  candidates 
received  at  a  more  mature  age,  provided  they  can  pass  an 
examination  for  the  class  of  their  a^.  The  entrance  examina- 
tion is  in  German,  French,  History,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 

Formerly  the  cadets  were,  with  few  exceptions,  maintained 
at  the  academy  by  the  Government,  but  at  present  every  one 
has  to  support  himself  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  only  the  sons 
of  meritorous  officers  in  needy  circumstances  are  admitted 
entirely  free  of  expense. 

The  number  of  cadets  at  each  junior  school  is  between  one 
hundred  and  ten  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  divided  into  two 
companies,  each  company  commanded  by  a  major  or  captain, 
with  one  first  and  two  second  lieutenants.  The  cadet  in  each 
company  receives  a  number,  which  is  attached  to  every  thing 
pertaining  to  him. 

The  discipline  at  the  four  junior  schools  is  military,  but  the 
instruction  purely  civil,  with  the  addition  of  military  drawing 
after  models. 

The  cadet-recruit  is  drilled  by  the  cadet-corporal,  and  afte^• 
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wards  in  company  and  skeleton-battalion  drill  by  a  captain. 
Each  company  has  five  or  six  rooms,  with  ten  or  twelve 
cadets  in  each,  under  the  command  of  a  cadet-corporal ;  two  of 
Buch  rooms  under  the  supervision  of  a  lieutenant,  his  room 
being  between  the  two,  and  communicating  with  them.  Each 
company  has,  besides  the  two  lieutenants,  two  governors,  civil- 
ians, mostly  candidates  of  theology,  as  repetiteurs^  wearing  a 
military  uniform,  but  without  rank ;  who,  however,  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  even  the  cadets  belonging  to  the  two  rooms 
under  their  supervision,  but  are  bound  to  report  every  case 
against  discipline  and  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  day,  who, 
if  the  case  is  beyond  his  power,  reports  to  the  captain  of  the 
company,  and  so  on. 

The  cadets  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  conduct  (called 
"  classes  of  morals"),  each  having  its  special  prerogatives.  No 
individual  of  the  fifth  class  is  permitted  to  converse  with  any 
other  cadet,  whether  room  or  classmate ;  nor  is  anybody  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  him,  except  the  corporal  of  the  room, 
who  is  expected  to  assist  him  with  all  means  in  his  power,  to 
raise  him,  and,  in  consequence  of  good  conduct,  to  recommend 
his  transfer  to  a  higher  class.  A  certain  number  of  marks  is 
allowed  to  each  class.  The  corporal  keeps  an  account-book  for 
marks,  for  more  trifling  cases  ot  misconduct :  a  certain  number 
of  theoe  will  constitute  one  mark  for  a  conduct  class,  on  the 
record  kept  by  a  second  lieutenant. 

The  books  of  the  cadet-corporal  are  open  for  inspection  to 
each  cadet  of  his  room,  and  notice  must  be  given  the  individual 
— in  presence,  if  possible,  of  all  his  room-mates — of  his  having 
received  such  a  mark. 

Deficiency  in  learning  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distribu- 
tion into  classes  of  conduct,  but  lasciviousness  in  morals  and 
continuous  idleness  in  studies.  The  corporal  must  belong  either 
to  the  first  or  second  class. 

Meals  are  taken  in  a  large  hall,  finely  decorated  with  tables 
of  honors,  on  which  are  preserved  in  gilt  letters  the  names  of 
such  cadets  as  have  never  been  in  any  other  class  of  conduct 
but  the  first. 

Before  dinner  a  dress  parade  by  the  colonel  commanding  is 
held,  and  marching  in  review :  the  band,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen,  is  composed  of  cadets.      , 

The  corporal  of  each  room  has  the  distribution  of  the  viands 
at  the  tables ;  and  the  corporal  of  the  day,  before  and  after  the 
meal,  has  to  recite,  at  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  saying  grace. 

The  members  of  each  company  sleep  in  one  hall,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  lieutenant  and  a  watchman. 

With  the  beginning  of  September  the  cadet  aspirants  enter 
the  academies :  the  transfer  from  the  junior  to  the  central  aohool 
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is  made  already  in  the  middle  of  Augiiit,  to  euable  the  cadet 
so  transferred  to  prepare  himself  for  the  beginning  of  the 
coarse  in  September. 

The  stay  at  the  provincial  cadet-house  is  for  fonr  years,  the 
transfer  to  Berlin  being  made  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen. 

The  studies  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  about  ten 
months'  duration;  the  remaining  two  months  are  spent  as 
vacations.  The  transfer  from  one  class  into  another  is  made 
after  passing  an  examination  before  a  board :  no  one  is  transferred 
to  Berlin,  if  not  thought  competent  An  unsuccessful  candi- 
date may  be  permitted  to  stay  another  year  in  the  same  class ; 
but  the  year  will  be  deducted  from  the  sum  allowed  to  him  for 
passing  botli  academies ;  and  in  such  case,  he  has  to  enter  the 
army,  according  to  his  attainments,  rated  before  a  special  com* 
mission  either  as  corporal  or  ensign. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  junior  schools  are — His- 
tory, Geography,  Plan-Drawing,  Mathematics,  German,  French 
and  Latin,  Dancing  and  Fencing. 

Every  evening  repel itionary  exercises,  held  by  the  lieutenants 
and  governors,  will  take  place  with  each  class,  recapitulating 
what  has  been  taught  them  in  the  day.  The  method  of  scien- 
tific teaching  is,  1  believe,  quite  a  peculiar  one — a  ^combination 
of  the  repetitionary  system  and  of  professional  and  tutorial 
teaching.  The  professor  for  the  first  hour  recapitulates,  in  the 
manner  of  putting  questions  to  the  class,  the  previous  lesson, 
and  in  the  second  hour  continues  his  lectures,  which  are  followed 
in  writing  by  the  cadet. 

The  students  have  to  answer  in  writing,  in  their  rooms,  ques- 
tions given  them  every  day  at  the  lecture-rooms. 

One  hour  every  day  is  devoted  either  to  a  walk  by  companies 
into  the  country,  or  tne  cadet  is  obliged  to  attend  to  his  little 
garden ;  this  done,  he  will  join  the  others  at  the  gymnastic 
ground. 

Wednesday  afternoon  and  Sundays  more  extended  rambles 
into  the  country  are  made,  manoBUvres  executed,  or  spades  taken 
and  traces  of  small  fortifications  put  up  in  proper  places. 

In  the  school  of  Berlin  (the  War  Acadetny)  there  are  from 
four  hundred  and  twenty  to  four  hundred  and  fitly  cadets,  divi- 
ded into  four  companies,  forming  a  battalion.  Each  class  con- 
tains upwards  of  a  hundred  students.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
but  sixty  of  these  are  advanced  to  the  higher  class ;  the  remain- 
ing forty,  after  having  passed  an  examination  before  a  board 
not  constituted  by  their  professors,  are  sent  to  the  army  either  as 
corporals  or  ensigns,  to  pursue  their  further  studies  like  the  other 
aspirants.  Of  the  sixty  that  graduate,  only  thirty  enter  the  last 
class,  called  '^  SeUcta;^^  the  remaining  thirty  enter  the  army  as 
ensigns^  and  receive  commissions  for  the  first  vacancy,  withoHt 
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farther  ezaminatioii,  bat  never  before  the  expiration  of  at  least 
one  year's  time. 

Discipline  and  studies  are  military,  and  the  oi^nization  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  junior  schools. 

The  cadets  are  taught  History,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Military  Literature,  Eustory  of  German  Literature,  Military 
Law  and  Kegulations,  Permanent  and  Temporary  Fortification, 
Artillery,  Tactics  of  the  three  arms,  Surveying  and  r  Ian-Drawing, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Mental  JPhilosophy,  German,  French. 
Englisli,  Latin,  Eiding,  Swimming,  Dancing  and  Fencing,  ana 
Gymnastics. 

The  svstem  of  teaching  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  provin- 
cial cadet-houses.  The  cadet,  however,  has  the  privilege  of 
adding  some  hours  for  studies  beyond  the  time  of  tattoo.  As 
but  thirty  individuals  are  transferred  to  the  SdectUy  the  armv  can- 
not receive  more  than  thirty  officers  directly  from  the  academy ; 
these  receive  commissions  to  the  regiments  of  their  selection,  no 
matter  whether  vacancies  exist  in  mem  or  not,  and  have  prefer- 
ence before  the  ensigns,  who  have  passed,  perliaps,  their  exami- 
nation already  two  ye^rs  ago,  but  could  not  be  commissioned 
for  want  of  a  vacancy. 

Every  cadet,  before  leaving  the  academv,  may  choose  the  regi- 
ment to  which  it  is  his  wish  to  go,  with  tne  exception  of  the  first 
remment  of  the  guard,  whose  omcers  are  selected  by  the  king. 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  officers, 
whether  passing  through  the  academies  or  the  division  schools,  re- 
ceive a  like  professional  education,  to  qualify  them  for  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  Such  graduates  as  are  desirous  of  entering 
the  engineer  and  artillery  corps  are  brevettcd  to  such  raiment 
of  their  choice,  and  enter,  after  one  year's  service  with  their  arm, 
tiie  combined  artillery  and  engineer  school  at  Berlin. 

The  Division  ob  Wab  &hools. — ^Any  soldier  of  not  less 
than  seventeen,  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who  has 
served  for  at  least  six  months,  having  the  necessary  certificates 
from  his  company  commander,  in  regard  to  his  efficiency  in 
practical  instructions,  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  colonel 
of  his  regiment,  present  himself  for  examination  for  ensign  at 
the  established  division  school,  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  army 
corns. 

The  board  of  examination  consists  of  the  director  of  the  school 
(a  major),  the  two  division  chaplains,  and  of  four  first  lieuten- 
ants, mostly  of  the  infantry.  The  aspirant  is  examined  in 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Elementary  Mathematics,  History, 
Geography,  the  German,  Latin,  and  French  languages,  and  Phm- 
Drawings  and  Sopa^aphy. 

Having  failed  in  uiis  examination,  he  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  board  after  six  or  twelve  months,  ao- 
oording  to  the  finding  of  the  board ;  those  who  have  passed  are 
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Dominated  bj  their  corps  commimder  (after  having  been  for  at 
least  three  months  acting  corporals)  as  ensigns  with  their  regi- 
ments, and  receive  commissions  from  the  king  as  such. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  '^  higher 
and  lower  coetus  /''  each  class  taking  a  course  of  nine  months, 
during  which  time  the  ensign  is  disconnected  from  the  body  of 
troops  he  belongs  to,  but  has,  if  from  the  same  garrison,  to  pre- 
sent himself,  as  a  form  of  etiquette,  on  the  Sunday  parade- 
ground  to  his  company,  battalion,  and  regiment  commander. 

During  the  three  summer  months  the  ensign  joins  his  corps 
for  field  service. 

The  studies  at  the  school  are  not  exclusively  military,  and 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin,  embracing 
the  same  objects,  with  the  addition  of  more  practical  exercises 
in  surveying,  and  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms. 

The  lectures  at  the  school  b^in  with  the  end  of  September, 
when  the  time  for  field  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  has  passed, 
commencing  every  day  during  the  summer  season  at  seven,  dar- 
ing tlie  winter  season  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end* 
ing  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  intermission  of  two 
hours  for  repose.  From  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
ensign  is  obliged  to  study  at  his  room,  being  subjected  to  in- 
spections of  the  officer  of  the  day ;  but  as  they  are  not  quar- 
tered in  barracks,  and  mostly  live  at  great  distances  from  each 
other,  the  task  of  the  inspecting  officer  is  a  very  tedious  one. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years'  course,  the  student  is  subjected  to 
a  preliminary  examination,  called  the  ^^ie/Uameny  and  if 
found  competent,  is  sent  to  Berlin  for  the  state  examination,  be- 
fore the  general  board,  consisting  of  one  major-general,  as  pres- 
ident, and  five  officers  of  lower  grades. 

The  examination  lasts  for  more  than  one  week,  and  consists 
(with  the  exception  of  the  last  day  for  verbal  questions)  in 
answering  questions  in  writing,  making  essays  and  memoirs. 

If  the  student  is  not  successful  at  the  examination,  he  will  be 
]>ermitted  to  try  again,  after  a  stipulated  time ;  bnt  if  again  re- 
jected, either  at  the  school  in  the  tentamen^  or  in  Berlin,  at  the 
final  examination,  he  is  no  more  allowed  to  present  himself ; 
and,  if  he  chooses,  may  either  serve  a  term  of  twelve  years  with 
his  regiment  as  ensign,  in  order  to  be  entitled,  like  all  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  to  employment  in  the  civil  service,  or  quit  the 
service  immediately. 

The  system  of  examining  and  final  classification  in  each  arm 
is  arranged  by  comparing  the  total  number  of  marks  of  each  ex- 
aminaut.  The  coefficient  of  each  branch  of  science  is  fixed  by 
the  importance  such  branch  of  science  bears  in  a  military  edu- 
cation, the  coefficient  for  military  sciences  and  art  being  natu- 
rallv  the  highest. 

The  successful  graduate  must  have  at  least  the  required  sum 
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total  of  all  the  marks ;  the  greater  number  of  marks  gives  sen- 
iority in  the  arm. 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  division  schools,  the  appoint- 
ment for  ofGicers,  with  the  exception  of  the  scientific  branches 
of  the  service,  was  mostly  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
entering  the  army  through  the  military  academies^  but  is  now 
open  to  men  of  all  classes  and  all  persuasions.  The  very  low 
pay  of  the  subaltern  oflicers,  however,  operates  as  a  check  for 

1>romotion  from  the  ranks,  because  each  candidate  presenting 
iimself  as  an  aspirant  for  ensign  has  to  show  a  certam  amount 
of  fortune  or  support  from  his  family,  allowing  him  to  live  in  a 
manner  becoming  a  gentleman.  Besides,  the  assent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boay  of  officers  of  his  regiment  is  needed  to  his 
being  promoted  a  lieutenant  in  that  regiment ;  and  if  the  can- 
didate, for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  obtain  that  assent, 
he  is  not  commissioned  ;  he  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of 
his  regiment  commander,  and  sometimes  with  the  advice  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  be  transferred  to  another  regiment,  if 
the  commander  of  such  regiment  and  its  corps  of  officers  are 
willing  to  receive  him,  provided  an  order  from  the  king  for  the 
transfer  can  be  had,  and  the  objections  to  the  election  in  his 
own  regiment  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  not 
operate  as  an  obstacle  to  his  acceptance  in  any  corps  of  officers. 
Then,  such  is  the  power  of  a  united  corps  of  officers,  that,  not 
unfrequently,  an  officer  transferred  by  order  of  the  king  from  the 
ffuards  to  the  line,  or  from  one  r^ment  of  the  line  to  another, 
lor  cause  of  some  malfeasance,  is  peremptorily  refused,  and  if 
his  acceptance  be  insisted  on,  the  entire  corps  may  present  their 
resignation,  which  checks  necessarily  the  wnole  transaction. 

THB  COMBINED  ABTILLBBY  AND  ENGINESB  SCHOOL  AT  BERLIN.^ 

Ensigns  of  the  artillery  and  pioneer  corps,  and  lieutenants 
from  the  academy  at  Berlin,  having  served  for  one  year  with 
their  respective  corps,  join  this  school,  the  ensigns  for  three,  the 
lieutenants  for  two  years.  The  course  for  the  class  of  ensigns 
is  the  same  as  at  the  Sdecta  in  the  Berlin  Academy ;  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  upon  passing  a  successful  examination,  they 
are  commissioned  lieutenants  in  the  army,  and  will  continue 
their  studies. 

The  second  class  is  visited  in  common  by  both  officers  of  the 
artillery  and  engineer  corps ;  in  the  first  class  both  arms  are 


•  *  This  school  is  under  tho  direction  of  two  generals,  called  curators.  The  first 
curator  is  the  inspectoV  of  the  engineer  corps ;  the  second,  of  the  artillerj  corps. 
The  inspector  of  the  school  itself  is  a  lieutenant-general,  lliere  is  also  a  Board  of 
Adnwustration  and  a  Board  of  Commiasienen  of  Studies.  The  mUitary  teachers  art 
one  major,  six  captains,  and  four  first  lieutenants. 
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separated  id  order  to  give  them  the  more  extended  instructions 
in  their  own  arms. 

Instrnctions  daring  the  last  two  years  are  given  in  military 
and  civil  engineering,  and  artillery,  mathematics,  physics,  the 
art  of  war,  tactics,  tojk)graphy,  geodosy,  military  drawing,  vete- 
rinary art,  and  French.  The  studies  each  year  last  for  nine 
months.  For  the  three  summer  months  the  officer  joins  bis 
corps  for  practical  application  in  the  field  and  visits  of  for- 
treesses,  foundries,  laboratories,  armories,  and  the  like  public 
establishments.  At  the  end  of  the  last  year  at  the  school,  the 
examination  for  lieutenants  of  engineers,  or  of  artillery,  respec- 
tively, takes  place.  The  graduate  is  then  first  commissioned 
with  his  arm ;  if  unsuccessful,  he  enters  the  infantry  or  cavalry  ^ 
according  to  his  choice. 

Officers  of  both  scientific  corps,  when  their  turn  for  promo- 
tion to  first  lieutenants,  captains,  &c,  arrives,  have  to  pass  for 
each  new  degree  an  examination,  and  may,  if  not  competent,  be 
retarded  in  uieir  promotion  for  one  year  or  more. 

The  combined  school  of  engineer  and  artillery  has  a  high  rep- 
utation for  its  efficiency.  The  new  German  system  of  fortifica- 
tion, called  the  '*  Polygonal  System,"  and  which  is  imitated 
nearly  by  all  nations  of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  French, 
is  the  onspring  of  the  engineering  talent  of  the  el^ves  of  this 
school.  Although  the  merits  oi  this  system  have  not  been 
tested  yet,  and  few  professional  writers  have  taken  the  subject 
into  fair  consideration,  and  the  views  of  even  these  are  so  con- 
tradictory as  to  be  unable  to  permit  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them  in  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  system — and  this 
the  more  so,  as  the  German  engineers  preserve  a  decided 
silence,  indifferent  to  praise  or  attack  of  their  system — ^never- 
theless, ancient  places  are  modified  and  new  fortresses  built,  ac- 
cording to  the  polygonal  principles,  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars, wnich  would  not  otherwise  have  been  appropriated  if  the 
engineers,  not  of  the  German  powers  alone,  but  likewise  of  other 
nations,  had  not  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  the  new  system. 

The  dominating  principles  of  the  Polygonal  system  are,  adap* 
tation  to  all  the  mmutest  advantages  which  the  peculiar  topog- 
raphy of  a  place  may  offer,  and  certain  advantages  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  special  manner  of  fortification  of  distinct  localities, 
after  the  principles  of  Montalambert  and  Ooehom. 


THB  GENEBAL  SCHOOL  OF  WAB  AT  BEBUN. 

• 

Each  regiment,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  scientific 
corps,  may  present  every  year  two  candidates,  who  have  served 
at  least  for  three  years  with  their  arm,  for  examination  for  this 
school.      The  preliminary  examinations  are  made   all  at  the 
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same  time,  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  army  corps ;  the  final  one 
at  Berlin. 

The  number  of  el^ves  at  this  school  is  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  the  term  of  studies  is  for  three  years. 

Subjects  of  studies  during  this  time  are : — 

Fortification  and  Artillery,  Tactics,  Physical  Orography  and 
Geology,  Physics,  Geography  and  History,  Logic,  Military 
Jurisprudence,  Military  and  JPolitical  Administration,  History 
of  War,  Art  of  Si^es,  Staff  Duties,  French,  and  Veterinary 
Art. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  nine  months  in  each  year,  the 
method  of  teaching  by  lectures,  the  student  following  in  wri- 
ting. Frequent  preparations  of  essays  are  made ;  during  the  ro- 
maming  three  monuis  the  candidate  will  serve  with  one  of  the 
arms,  not  his  own  ;  so  that  an  infantry  ofScer  exercises,  during 
the  three  summer  months,  the  first  year  with  the  cavalry,  the 
second  with  the  artillery,  and  the  third  with  an  engineer  corps, 
thus  acquiring  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  in  all 
the  arms. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  the  best  eight  or  ten  are  sent  to  the  Topogi'aphical 
Department,  attached  to  the  war  bureau,  and  are  there  employed 
in  completing  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  country,  and  in 
reconnoitring  the  frontiers  and  fortresses,  &c.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years,  they  will  join  their  regiments  like  all 
the  others,  and  when  their  regular  promotion  to  first  lieutenants 
in  their  regiments  has  been  made,  may  soon  after  receive  an 
appointment  in  the  staff  corps  or  corps  of  general  adjutants,  as 
captain.  In  time  of  war,  the  staff  corps  is  augmented  by  the 
other  individuals  that  have  |)a88ed  the  school  of  war,  and,  u  ne- 
cessary, by  such  others  as  are  qualified  for  the  position. 

The  cavalry  school  at  Schwedt,  to  which  every  year  are  sent 
two  oflScers  of  each  cavalry  regiment,  for  preparing  a  uniform 
riding  and  drilling  manual,  is  of  acknowledged  practical  value. 
The  officers,  upon  their  return,  instruct  their  brother  officers, 
and  these  the  non-commissioned  officers. 

To  attain  like  results  for  the  infantry,  a  battalion,  composed 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  (from  each  company 
of  the  army  one  private,  and  from  each  battalion  two  noncom- 
missioned  officers),  is  located  at  Potsdam,  and  called  the  "  Bat- 
talion of  Instruction"  {Lehr-BoMaliony  Each  resriment  of  the 
line  gives  a  lieutenant  for  one  year.  Tnese,  on  their  return,  serve 
as  instructors  in  the  drill ;  thus  a  perfect  uniform  drill  in  the 
manual  is  acquired  throughout  the  army. 

At  Annaberg  is  a  school  which  prepares  non-commissioned 
officers  and  musicians  for  the  regimental  bands,  mostly  sons  of 
meritorious  non-commissioned  officers. 

At  Berlin  is  a  central  gymnastic  and  swimming  school,  to 
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which  likewise  representatives  of  each  regiment  are  sent,  who 
act  at  their  retnm  as  teachers. 

Each  garrison  has  regimental  and  battalion  sobools,  at  which 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  receive  additional  in- 
struction in  German,  Geography,  History,  and  Elementary 
Mathematics ;  and  garrison  schools  for  soldiers'  children.  The 
teachers  in  these  schools  are  taken  from  the  corps  of  officers  of 
the  respective  r^ments. 

Prussia  has  no  special  school  of  application — there  can  be  had 
no  better  one  than  the  army  itself;  and  the  peculiar  military 
system  of  the  country,  requiring  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September  of  about  two  hundred  soldiers  of  each  bat- 
talion that  have  served  their  terra,  and  receiving  as  man^  re- 
cruits, which  during  Mrinter-time  must  be  drill^,  disciplmed, 
and  theoretically  instructed,  so  that  with  the  beginning  of  spring 
they  may  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  battalion  drill,  gives  the 
officers  a  perfect  routine,  and  taxes  their  ability  and  sense  of 
duty  to  the  utmost. 

Nor  does  the  Government  relax  in  its  attention  to  promote  in 
the  officer  the  desire  to  advance  and  perfect  himself  in  all  use- 
ful studies.  Every  year,  in  accordance  with  cabinet  orders, 
lists  are  circulated  among  the  officers  of  each  regiment,  on  which 
each  officer  is  requested  to  state  what  foreign  languages  he  pro- 
fesses to  speak,  and  in  what  special  branches  of  science  he  con- 
siders himself  particularly  efficient.  These  lists  are  laid  by  the 
war  department  before  the  king,  and  from  them  such  omcers 
are  taken  as  are  believed  to  be  qualified  for  such  or  such  position 
or  command.  Each  year,  shortly  before  the  mancsnvring  season 
for  regiments  and  brigades  begins,  every  officer  up  to  the  rank 
of  major  receives  from  the  commander  of  the  raiment,  beyond 
that  rank,  respectively  from  the  brigade,  division,  and  corps 
commander,  written  orders,  with  an  amount  of  troops  belong- 
ing to  the  rank  next  above  his,  at  his  disposal ;  the  order  is 
opened  on  the  field  where  the  manoeuvre  is  to  b^in ;  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  is  granted  for  making  his  dispositions,  two  offi- 
cers always  operating  against  each  other.  A  fortnight's  time 
is  given  for  rendering  a  written  relation  in  prescribed  form. 
The  memorial  must  be  accompanied  bjr  a  plan,  showing  the 
nature  of  the  topography,  and  tne  operation  and  dislocation  of 
the  troops. 

These  essays  are  likewise  forwarded  to  the  war  department. 

The  officers  of  each  regiment  have  every  jrear  a  target-shoot- 
ing with  the  weapons  oi  their  arm,  requiring  each  to  shoot  a 
certain  number  of  marks. 

Twice  every  week  fencing  practices,  in  presence  of  the  regi- 
ment or  brigade  commander,  are  held. 

Every  garrison  has  its   gymnastic   and  swimming  school, 
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which  are  open  to  the  entrance  of  civih'ans  for  a  small  consider- 
ation, forming  the  fond  for  sustaining  the  establishments. 

At  the  fortresses  every  year  sham  sieves  are  carried  on,  regu- 
lar parallels  and  approaches,  mines  and  countermines  are  dug, 
and  the  infantry  are  shown  how  to  conduct  themselves  during 
the  siege. 

At  the  end  of  July,  the  artillery  brigade  of  each  army  corps 
is  concentrated ;  the  field  artillery,  after  a  month  of  target  prac- 
tice, join  the  troops  for  field  manoeuvres,  during  which  time  the 
siqje  artillery  are  throwing  up  on  their  drill-ground  field  fortifi- 
cations, and,  establishing  their  batteries,  try  to  demolish  them. 

The  pioneer  corps  is  practising,  in  like  manner,  every  thing 
reouisite  for  the  service  of  their  arm. 

Permission  is  always  granted  to  oflScers,  when  they  ask,  to  do 
a  year's  service  with  another  arm,  not  their  own.  Frequently 
they  are  commanded  to  carry  on  public  surveys,  either  for  for- 
tresses, or  on  the  trigonometrical  survey,  in  which  case  officers 
from  the  infantry  corps  are  most  generally  taken. 

Officers  of  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  ban,  excepting  the 
major  commanding  the  battalion,  and  the  officers  commanded 
to  do  duty  with  the  I/mdwehr^  have  served  mostly  as  one 
year's  volunteers  with  the  line  regiments,  or  have  been  ensigns 
and  orderly  sergeants.  Expressing  his  intention  to  serve  as  a 
one  year's  volunteer,  he  is  compelled  to  pass  an  examination 
before  a  civil  board  of  commissioners  of  his  district,  receiving,  if 
passed,  a  certificate  of  qualification.  The  number  of  volunteers 
IS  limited  to  four  of  each  company,  and  they  have  to  furnish  their 
own  uniforms,  and  support  themselves  entirely.  An  officer, 
selected  by  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  has  to  give  them 
all  necessary  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instructions.  At 
the  end  of  his  service  he  is  examined  before  a  board  of  officers 
of  his  regiment,  and  if  found  sufficiently  instructed,  will  receive 
a  certificate,  signed  by  the  board  and  his  regiment  commander, 
stating  his  ability  and  fitness  as  a  Landwehr  officer,  and  if 
elected  by  the  corps  of  the  battalion  belonging  to  his  district, 
may  be  promoted  to  a  second  lieutenant.  Every  year  a  certain 
number  of  these  officers  are  called  in,  to  do  service  for  the  term 
of  six  weeks,  with  one  of  the  line  regiments,  during  which 
time  they  will  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  line  officers,  receiv- 
ing no  pay  at  all  when  not  on  auty.  In  time  of  war,  an  ex- 
change of  officers  between  the  Line  and  Landwehr  commences. 
First  lieutenants  of  the  line  take  charge  of  the  companies  of  the 
La/ndwehr  raiments  having  the  same  number ;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  these  join  the  line  regiments.  The  rich  military  litera- 
ture of  the  Germans,  and  the  libraries  established  in  every  large 
garrison,  and  open  all  the  time,  without  charge,  to  the  officers' 
use,  is  promoting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  desire  to  instruct  them- 
selves still  further. 
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To  oonclnde  this  easaj,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  a 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  military  commission  to 
Enrope  m  1855  and  1866  :— 

**  By  means  of  the  faoQitieB  afTorded  (br  theoretical  attainments,  and  of  t2ie  oon- 
tinnal  praotioal  Mieroiaes  in  eyeij  department  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
new  levies,  the  oflBoers  of  the  Prussian  army,  formerly  remarkable  chiefly  for 
attention  to  the  minotis  of  military  service,  have  become  highly  accomplished  in 
thoir  profession,  and  have  made  most  creditable  progress  in  the  art  of  engiaeer- 
ing,  in  artillery,  and  in  militaiy  sdenoe  and  literature." 


DRILL  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Wb  have  always  been  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admi- 
rable fighting  and  praiseworthy  fortitude  of  the  great  armies, 
which,  having  achieved  the  salvation  of  our  nationality,  have 
now  been  mus'tered  out  of  the  service,  and  returned,  ftill  of 
glory  and  honor,  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  private  life.  They 
were  brought  into  the  field  patriots,  but  not  soldiers,  and  many 
of  those  recruited  in  the  latter  days  had  no  time  to  become  sol- 
diers, although,  without  instruction,  they  did  "yeomen's  duty" 
on  the  final  fields  of  the  war.  From  first  to  last,  they  were 
men  who  abandoned,  for  the  time,  their  workshops,  ploughs, 
counters,  and  benches,  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  country,  ^ey 
would  have  done  better,  and  the  war  would  have  been  sooner 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  they  been  trained  and  tried 
soldiers  when  they  took  up  their  weapons ;  had  they  received 
that  '^  baptism  of  the  flag,  that  baptism  which  puts  in  the 
heart  of  tne  soldier  virtues  of  which  the  citizen  is  ignorant — a 
baptism  not  of  fire,  but  of  discipline." 

Foreign  nations  have  twitted  us  with  this  want  of  armiety  in 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  word ;  and  we  have  been  told, 
by  our  own  officers,  that  men  have  frequently  been  taken  into 
battle  who  had  never  before  fired  a  musket.  We  have  no  re- 
proach or  censure  for  the  past ;  it  is  of  our  military  future 
that  we  now  speak.  Without  offering  hints  at  a  new  organi- 
zation, which  IS  now  receivinff  the  undivided  attention  ot  our 
most  distinguished  and  expenenced  military  men,  we  wish  to 
say  a  single  word  with  regard  to  the  troops  returned,  or  what- 
ever military  establishment  the  Government  shall  ordain. 

Let  a  strict  system  of  dbill  be  at  once  established  in  all 
arms ;  let  us  imitate  the  Eoman  system  in  daily  drills  of  all 
kinds,  for  veterans  and  recruits  alike ;  let  the  men  be  posted  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  practise  continually  at  evolutions  of  the 
line,  with  a  combination  of  the  three  arms ;  let  there  be  artillery 
schools  of  practice  and  cavalry  camps,  commanded  by  our  very 
best  generals,  whose  duty  shall  be  no  sinecure,  but  constant 
labor  of  instruction  and  manoeuvre ;  and  let  there  be  no  delay 
in  this.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  this  may  be  done ;  and  while 
Vol.  IV.— U 
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Hie  still  unsettled  state  of  portions  of  tlie  countrj  renders  the 
presence  of  troops  necessary,  we  may  at  once  accomplish  the 
preservation  of  order,  the  instruction  and  veteranizing  of  our 
men,  and  the  perfection  of  a  nucleus,  around  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  could  be  aggr^ated  in  a  moment  at  a  new 
•call  of  the  Republic. 

And  akin  to  this  is  a  tightening  of  the  reins  of  discipline. 
Conquering  armies  are  usually  not  remarkable  for  this.  War 
creates  license,  and  the  component  parts  are  kept  togetlier  more  ^ 
by  a  muscular,  articulation  than  by  a  solid  osseous  anatomy.' 
Practices  obtain;  offences  are  overlooked;  slight  departures 
from  discipline  ignored — especially  with  volunteer  armies — 
until  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  secure  prompt  obedience  to 
orders  which  are  distasteful  to  the  men,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess which  they  have  achieved.  Now,  also,  is  the  time  to 
remedy  this.  Let  us  come  back  to  strict  army  government : 
it  will  make  men  niachines  indeed,  but  machines  which,  in- 
spired by  intelligence,  will  work  immediately,  vigorously,  and 
harmoniously — machines  which  will  crush  with  iron  force 
through  the  ranks  of  any  new  enemy. 

Large  or  small,  we  must  have  a  permanent  army,  and  not 
always  depend  upon  an  improvised  one. 

These  desultorv  remarks  have  some  peculiar  valu0,  when  we 
remember  diat  there  may  be  other  wai's,  and  that  soon.  We 
have  made  a  magnificent  stride  among  the  military  nations  pf 
the  world,  and  we  must  be  ready  not  simply  to  deal  with  thein^ 
but  to  dictate  to  ihem^  in  the  great  war  congresses  of  future 
years.  Every  thing,  material,  men,  military  traditions,  and  a 
strong  military  system,  should  be  ready  for  any  new  emergency ; 
and,  if  our  people  are  alive  to  the  principle  of  economy,  let 
them  be  assured  that,  in  this  respect,  preparation,  instruction, 
and  discipline,  will  save  us  vast  sums  in  the  end.  In  the 
words  of  Baron  Ambert: — "Improvised  armies,  having  less 
consistence  than  permanent  ones,  are  necessarily  more  nu- 
merous: then  organization  interrupts  the  entire  economic 
system  of  the  State ;  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  ai'o 
suspended  in  their  course,  and  wealth  disappears." 
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RETALIATION  IN  WAR, 

Wk  presume  that  many  of  our  readers  noticed,  some  time 
ago,  the  debate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  retaliation  upon  rebel  prisoners  of  war  in  our  hand, 
(br  the  treatment  ours  received  from  the  rebel  authorities ; 
and  we  think  not  a  few  must  have  been  surprised  at  the 
course  of  that  discussion.  That  opinions  on  this  subject  should 
differ  is  very  natural ;  but  so  very  wide  a  difference,  or  rather  a 
direct  conflict  of  opinion,  on  fundamental  principles,  would 
suggest  that  either  the  law  itself  was  unsettled,  or  that  Ae 
speakers  did  not  well  understand  it.  Indeed,  on  these  Questions 
of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  there  is  great  want  of  informa* 
tion,  not  only  among  our  people  generally,  but  also  among  our 
l^islators,  courts,  lawyers,  military  ofiicers,  and  other  public 
men.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Prior  to  the  present 
war,  the  people  of  the  United  States  made  no  daim  to  be  a 
military  people;  on  the  contrary,  they  prided  themselves  as 
being  cvvil^  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  and  disclaimed  and 
discountenanced  all  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  or  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  war.  Indeed,  a  profound  peace  of 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  insignificant  contest  of  1812,  or  the  short 
war  with  the  weak  and  demoralized  Bepublic  of  Mexico. 
During  this  long  period  our  pursuits  as  a  nation  have  been,  not 
of  arms,  but  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Moreover,  our  very  astute  politicians  and  legislators  have  as- 
sured us,  time  and  again,  tnat  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
military  organization  or  military  knowledge  in  the  United 
States,  for  our  untrained  militia  were  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  contingency  that  could  possibly  arise.  It  is  true  that 
Washington  and  his  contemporaries,  who  achieved  our  indepen- 
dence and  founded  the  Bepublic,  took  a  different  view  of  this 
question ;  but  who  would  presume  to  compare  their  opinions 
with  those  of  the  sages  wno  lead  our  modem  Congressional 
debates  I 

Before  entering  upon  a  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  refer,  in  regard  to  definitions  and  principles,  to 
professional  writers  on  the  laws  of  war. 

In  the  "  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field,"  prepai*ed  by  Dr.  Lieber  and  Gen- 
eral Hitchcock,  it  is  said : — 

"The  law  of  war  can  no  more  wholly  dispeoBe  with  retaliattOD  than  can  the  law 
of  naJSkitB,  of  which  it  is  a  breach.  Tet  civilized  nations  acknowledge  retaliation  as 
the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy  often  leares  to  his  opponent  no 
other  means  of  eeonring  himself  against  the  repetitiou  of  barbarous  outrage. 
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"  Retaliation  will,  therefore,  never  be  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenge, 
bat  only  as  a  means  of  protective  retribution,  and,  moreover,  cautioaslj  and  un- 
avoidably; that  is  to  saj,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resorted  to  after  careful  inquiry 
into  the  real  occurrence,  and  the  character  of  the  misdeeds  that  may  demand 
retribution. 

'*  Unjust  or  inconsiderate  retaliation  removes  the  belligerents  farther  and  flulher 
from  the  mitigating  rules  of  a  regular  war,  and  by  rapid  steps  leads  them  nearer 
to  the  intemedne  wars  of  savages.*' 

Professor  Woolsey,  in  his  "  Elements  of  International  Law," 
says :  "  If  one  belligerent  treats  prisoners  of  war  harshly,  the 
other  may  do  the  same ;  or  if  one  squeezes  the  expenses  of  the 
war  out  of  an  invaded  territory,  the  other  may  follow  in  his 
steps.  It  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  self-protection,  and  secures 
the  greatest  amount  of  humanity  from  unfeeling  military 
officers.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rule.  If  one  general  kills 
in  cold  blood  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  who  embarrass  his 
motions,  his  antagonist  may  not  be  justified  in  staining  himself 
by  similar  crime;  nor  may  be  break  his  word  or  oadi  because 
the  other  has  done  so  before." 

General  Halleck,  in  his  work  on  ^^International  Law  and 
Laws  of  War,"  in  speaking  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  says:  "If 
the  enemy  refuses  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  milder  usafi:es  of 
war,  and  adopts  the  extreme  and  rigorous  principles  of  former 
a^es,  we  may  do  the  same ;  but  if  he  exceed  these  extreme 
rights,  and  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel  in  his  conduct,  we 
cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  follow  retort  upon  his  subjects  by 
treating  them  in  like  manner.  We  cannot  go  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  international  law  to  the  rights  of  belligerents." 
And,  after  giving  several  examples  of  justifiable  retaliation,  he 
adds :  ^^  But  suppose  an  enemy  should  massacre  all  prisoners  of 
war,  this  would  not  atford  a  suflicient  justification  for  the  oppos- 
ing belligerent  to  do  the  same.  Suppose  our  enemy  should  use 
poisoned  weapons,  or  poison  springs  and  food,  the  rule  of  reci- 
procity would  not  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the  same  means  of 
retaliation.  A  savage  enemy  might  kill  alike  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  but  no  civilized  power  would  resort  to  similar 
measures  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  under  the  plea  that  they 
were  justified  by  the  law  of  retaliation." 

In  February,  1862,  Major-General  Curtis  reported  that  forty- 
two  of  our  omcers  and  men  of  one  regiment  had  been  poisoned 
by  eating  provisions  at  Mudtown,  in  Arkansas,  which  the  re- 
treating rebels  had  poisoned  and  left  behind  ;  whereupon  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Department  issued  an  order,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract :  — 

"  We  cannot  retaliate  by  adopting  the  same  barbarous  mode  of  warfare ;  nor  can 
we  retaliate  bj  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  acts  of  the  guilty.  The  laws  of 
war  forbid  thia.  But  the  same  oode  authorizes  us  to  retaliate  upon  the  guU^  par- 
ties. Any  persOQ  guilty  of  such  acta,  when  captured,  will  not  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary prisoners  of  war ;  they  wiU  not  be  shot,  but  will  suflfer  the  ignominious 
punishment  of  being  hnng  as  felons.    Moreorer,  aU  officers'  are,  in  a  measure, 
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lespimsible  for  the  «cU  of  the  troo|^  under  thoir  fommftwd  Oflloera  of  troops 
guilty  of  such  acts,  although  not  themselres  the  adviserfl  or  abettors  of  crime,  will, 
therefore,  when  captured,  be  put  in  irons,  and  oonyeyed  as  criminals  to  these  head- 
quarters. The  laws  of  war  make  it  their  duty  to  preyent  such  barbarities ;  if 
they  neglect  that  duty,  they  must  suffer  the  oontequences." 

Tliese  aathorities  are  fully  sustained  by  older  writers  on  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war.  From  them  we  draw  the  following 
conclusions : — 

1.  That  retaliation  ia  a  well-settled  principle  of  the  modern 
law  of  war,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  most  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people. 

2.  It  must  not  be  applied  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  nor  unneces- 
sarily as  a  punishment ;  the  object  of  its  use  bein^  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence  or  crime  which  is  retaliated  on  the 
enemy. 

3.  Ketaliation  may  be,  as  the  word  indicates,  literally  in 
kind,  that  is,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  or  in 
a  more  general  sense,  other  countervailing  measures  being 
adopted  by  way  of  retaliation. 

4.  The  law*  of  retaliation  in  war  has  its  limits,  as  well  ad 
criminal  law  in  time  of  peace,  the  object  of  both  being,  not 
revenge,  bijt  prevention  ;  not  primarily  the  punishment  of  the 
individual  onender,  but  to  deter  others  from  a  like  crime. 

6.  As  in  time  of  peace  we  generally  punish  only  the  guilt v 
party,  so  in  time  of  war  we  generally  retaliate  only  on  the  indi- 
vidual offender.  But  there  are  exceptions  in  both  cases.  Thus, 
all  the  members  of  a  town  or  corporation  are  held  responsible 
in  damages  for  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of  their  agents ;  so, 
in  war,  a  city,  an  army,  or  an  entire  community,  is  sometimes 
punished  for  the  illegal  acts  of  its  rulers  or  individual  mem- 
oers. 

6.  Ketaliation  is  limited  in  extent  by  the  same  rule  which 
limits  punishment  in  all  civilized  governments  and  among  all 
Christian  people — it  mtcst  never  degenerate  into  savage  or  bar- 
barous cTudty. 

To  illustrate  and  discuss  the  foregoing  rules,  we  will  now 
apply  them  to  the  question  of  retaliation  for  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  bv  the  rebel  authorities.  In  regard  to 
this  treatment,  we  thinfe  that  documentary  evidence  recently 
laid  before  Congress  fully  sustains  the  statement  of  the  official 
report  of  the  General-in-chief,  submitted  to  Congress  in  1863, 
viz. :  *'  Our  soldiers,  who,  by  the  casualties  of  war,  have  been 
captur^  by  them,  have  been  stripped  of  their  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, and  shoes,  even  in  the  winter  season,  and  then  connned  in 
damp  and  loathsome  prisons,  and  only  naif  fed  on  damaged 
provisions,  or  actually  starved  to  death :  while  hundreds  have 
terminated  their  existence,  loaded  with  irons,  in  filthy  prisons ; 
not  a  few,  after  a  semblance  of  trial  by  some  military  tribunal, 
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have  been  actually  innrdered  by  their  inhtiman  keepers.  In 
fine,  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties has  been  even  more  barbarous  than  that  which  Christian 
captives  formerly  suffered  from  the  pirates  of  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers;  and  the  horrors  of  '^elle  Isle'  and  'Libby 
Prison'  exceed  even  those  of  *  British  hulks,'  or  the  ^  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta.'  And  this  atrocious  conduct  is  applauded  by 
the  people  and  commended  by  the  public  press  of  Kichmond  as 
a  *  means  of  reducing  the  Yankee  ranks.'  '^ 

Admitting  this  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  our  prisoners  of  war,  the  question  arises,  may  we 
retaliate,  and  if  so,  on  whom,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  fair  case  for 
retaliation,  and  that  it  would  justify  us  in  carrying  it  to  the 
extreme  limit  authorized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  But 
upon  whom  are  we  to  apply  it,  and  what  is  flie  extreme  limit 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried?  These  are  important 
questions,  but  by  no  means  new. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  retaliate  upon  the  ^thors  of  this 
barbarous  and  cruel  treatment,  and  upon  all  the  officers,  agents, 
and  soldiers  who  have  engaged  in  it,  as  participes  criminis. 
We  have  not  been,  and  may  not  be,  able  to  reach  the  rebel 
leaders  who  are  the  principal  authors  of  these  crimes  ;  but 
whenever  any  officers  or  other  persons,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  atrocious  conduct  against  our  soldiers,  are  captured,  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  that 
these  individuals  are  duly  punished.  In  such  cases  there 
should  be  no  ill-timed  leniency,  no  soft-hearted  clemency,  no 
weak-backed .  swerving  from  the  stem  duty  of  inflicting  just 
punishment,  even  though  the  culprit  should  be  the  magistrate's 
own  son !  Leniency  to  an  enemy  in  such  a  case  is  but  another 
name  for  cruelty  to  our  own  soldiers. 

But  if  the  actual  authors  and  agents  of  this  cruelty  to  our 
soldiers  cannot  be  reached,  may  we  retaliate  upon  individuals 
who  have  not  been  active  participants  in  such  cruelty  ?  We 
answer,  undoubtedly  yes.  This  is  a  case  where  the  entire  com- 
munity becomes  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  and  each 
individual  member  is  subject  to  the  law  of  retaliation.  More- 
over, this  case  does  not  rest  on  a  mere  abstract  principle  or  rule 
of  right.  The  community  not  only  acquiesced,  but  urged  their 
rulers  and  agents  on  to  the  commission  of  these  atrocities. 
The  entire  rebel  press  advocated  and  justified  them,  and  even 
the  rebel  women  have  so  far  forgotten  their  sex,  and  their  mis- 
sion of  mercy  on  earth,  as  to  approve  and  encourage  acts  of 
cruelty  which  it  was  supposed  could  be  committed  only  by  a 
savage  people  and  in  tne  most  barbarous  ages ;  and  for  these 
acts  we  say  unquestionably  their  husbands  and  brothers  and 
sons  are  both  legally  and  morally  responsible,  and  may  be  re- 
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t«Iiated  en.     But  what  shall  be  the  natnre  and  extent  of  sneh 
retaliation  ? 

As  already  remarked,  retaliation  need  not,  and  in  many 
CSBW  ought  not,  to  be  in  kind.  Vattel  very  justly  says :  "  What 
right  have  you  to  cut  ofif  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  ambassador 
of  a  barbarian  who  has  treated  your  ambassador  in  that  man* 
ner?"  And  again:  *'The  senate,  and  even  Tiberius  himself, 
thought  it  unlawful  to  adopt  the  use  of  poison,  evenr  against  a 

Eiriidious  enemy,  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  or  reprisal."  The 
nd  of  retaliation  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  oftence  and  the  criminality  of  the  individual  offender.  The 
correct  rule  is  given  in  the  general  order,  already  referred  to, 
in  the  case  of  the  supposed  Arkansas  poisoning.  We  could  not 
poison  rebel  soldiers  in  retaliation,  but  we  could  punish  with 
imprisonment,  chains,  and  even  death,  the  actual  perpetrators 
of  the  atrocity  and  the  officers  who  either  connived  at  it  or 
n^lected  to  prevent  it.  And  so  of  the  rebel  authorities  who 
ordered,  and  of  their  officers  and  agents  who  execnted  this  sys- 
tem of  cruelty ;  we  cannot  starve,  nor  freeze,  nor  roast  them ; 
but  we  may  condemn  and  execute,  or  otherwise  less  severely 
punish  them,  for  the  offences  which  they  have  committed 
against  the  laws  of  war.  And  if  we  are  unable  to  punish  the 
individual  offenders,  we  may,  by  the  severe  and  extreme  usages 
of  war,  retaliate  in  kind  upon  any  rebel  soldiers  that  fall  into 
our  hands,  promded  that  by  such  retaliation  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  our  own  men.  We 
cannot  do' this  in  mere  revenge;  nor  can  we  carry  \t  to  the 
savage  cruelty  of  actual  starvation.  On  this  subject  we  give 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lieber,  published  in  The  Daily 
Globe  (Washington)  of  January  25, 1865  :— 

"  I  am  not  opposed  to  retaliation  because  it  strikes  thoae  who  are  not  or  may  not 
be  guilty  of  the  outrage  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to.  That  is  the  terrible  charaoter 
of  almost  all  retaliation  in  war.  I  abhor  this  revenge  on  prisoners  of  war,  because 
we  would  sink  thereby  to  the  level  of  the  euemy's  shame  and  diahonor.  All  re- 
taliation has  some  limit.  If  we  fight  with  Indians  who  slowly  roast  their  prisoners^ 
we  casDOt  roast  in  tnm  the  Indians  whom  we  may  capture.  And  what  is  more,  I 
defy  Ck)ngreH8  or  Government  to  make  the  Northern  people  treat  capt\ired  South- 
erners as  our  sons  are  treated  by  them.  God  be  thanked,  you  could  not  do  it,  and 
if  you  could,  how  it  would  brutalize  our  own  people  I  I  feel  the  cruelty  as  keenly 
as  any  one;  I  grieve  moat  bitterly  that  people  whom  we  and  all  the  world  havt) 
taken  to  possess  the  common  attributes  of  humanity,  and  who  after  all  are  our  kin, 
have  sunk  so  loathsomely  low.  *  *  *  Those  who  can  allow  such  crimes  would 
not  be  moved  by  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their  soldiers  in  our  hands.  These  cruel- 
dee,  therefore,  would  be  simply  revenge,  not  retaliation;  for  retaliation,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  law  of  war,  and  of  nations  in  general,  imfdies  the  idea  of  ther^y  stop- 
ping a  certain  eviL    But  no  mortal  shall  indulge  in  revenge. 

"  I  am  indeed  against  all  dainty  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  our  hands,  but  for 
the  love  of  our  country  and  the  great  destiny  of  our  people,  do  not  sink,  even  in 
liBgle  cases,  to  tlie  level  of  our  unhappy,  shameless  enemy.    *    «    * 

''  If  you  oould  march  out  some  ten  thousand  prisoners  in  our  hands  and  say  to 
the  enemy,  *  Either  you  treat  our  prisoners  better,  or  we  execute  every  one  of  these 
ten  thousand  prisoners  in  our  bands,*  and  if  you  could  make  the  enemy  believe  you, 
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I  wotdd  say  this  is  plain  retaliatioiL  But  oould  you  do  itt  would  jou  do  it?  And 
as  to  starving  those  who  have  starved  our  sons,  and  by  the  thousand,  why,  every 
one  knows  the  thing  cannot  be  done,  and  Heaven  be  praised  it  is  so." 

While  fully  concurring  witli  this  distinguished  juriscon- 
sult, that  we  cannot  retaliate  upon  the  rebel  prisoners  of  war  to 
the  barbarous  extent  of  starving,  freezing,  or  roasting  them,  we 
think,  nevertheless,  that  the  sufferings  of  our  prisoners  justify 
and  require  retaliation,  and  retaliation  in  kind,  so  far  a»  is  per- 
missible by  the  laws  of  war.  The  rebel  authorities  say  that 
they  are  unable  to  furnish  their  soldiers  or  our  prisoners  with 
the  same  ration  that  we  do,  but  have  a  bill  of  fare  which  they 
pretend  to  supply  to  prisoners,  poor  and  scanty,  it  is  true,  but 
sufficient  to  support  life,  and  to  prevent  any  serious  sufferings 
from  hunger.  Let  us  give  the  same  fare  to  their  officers  and 
men  in  our  hands.  Ko  one  can  complain  of  this.  But  the 
rebels  do  not  follow  their  pretended  bill  of  fare ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  they  have  often  reduced  it  in  quantity  or 
quality  so  as  to  cause  starvation  and  death.  We,  as  a  civilized 
and  Christian  people,  cannot  do  this.     Again,  they  give  our 

Erisoners  no  clothing,  and  frequently  strip  them  of  what  they 
ave,  so  that  they  die  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  clothe  their 
officers  and  men  who  are  prisoners  in  our  hands ;  but  we  have 
no  right  to  take  their  lives  by  barbarous  exposure  to  the  cold. 
And  again,  thousands  of  our  men  have  been  compelled  to  labor 
in  their  work-shops  in  order  to  earn  a  scanty  supply  of  food. 
Here  again  we  can  retaliate  in  kind.  Let  us  make  their  officers 
and  soldiers  work  for  their  food.  Such  retaliation  is  justifiable 
by  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  Again,  we  may  demand  of 
the  enemy  that  such  of  his  officers  and  agents  as  are  clearly 
proven  to  have  killed,  starved,  or  maltreated  our  prisoners, 
shall  be  duly  punished ;  and  if  he  refuse  this,  we  may  select  a 
corresponding  number  of  his  officers  in  our  hands,  and  place 
them  in  irons  or  cells,  and  feed  them  on  bread  and  water  only, 
till  he  will  abate  the  evil. 

We  suggest  these  modes  simply  to  show  that  we  can  retaliate 
upon  the  enemy  for  his  treatment  of  our  prisoners,  without  vio- 
lating the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Probably  other  means, 
more  effective,  but  still  legitimate,  might  be  resorted  to  ;  and  if 
so,  we  think  it  the  duty  oi  the  Executive  to  order  them.  If  our 
enemies  make  themselves  savages  and  brutes,  we  cannot  imi- 
tate them  ;  but  we  can  and  ought  to  employ  every  legitimate 
means  of  punishing  their  violations  of  tlie  laws  of  war,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  humanitv. 

By  the  common  consent  all  modem  writers  on  international 
law,  prisoners  of  war  are  forbidden  to  be  treated  with  undue 
severity.  If  they  are  not  exchanged,  and  no  arrangement  is 
made  for  their  support  by  their  own  government^  tne  captQr 
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must  supply  them  with  the  necesBary  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
They  can  be  punished  only  for  actual  otfences  against  the  laws 
of  war,  but  not  for  being  enemies.  The  rebels  have  violated  all 
these  well-established  and  well-known  rules.  We  have  the 
rifl;ht,  the  means,  and  the  opportunity  to  punish  them  for  their 
inhumanity,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  owe  this,  not 
only  to  our  own  suffering  soldiers,  but  to  humanity,  to  history, 
and  to  the  world.  Let  us  show  to  all  that  we  will  enforce  tue 
laws  of  war,  by  vindicating  the  right,  and  sternly  punishing 
the  wrong-doer.  It  is  true'that  too  much  severity  in  punishing 
crime  often  ends  in  needless  cruelty :  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
too  much  leniency  in  enforcing  the  law  often  leads  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  law,  in  war  as 
well  as  jpeace,  tends  to  cause  its  proper  observance. 

But  there  are  other  matters  besides  the  treatment  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  for  which  we  have  jnst  cause  for  retaliation  on 
the  rebels. 

All  remember  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Pillow, 
and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  our  soldiers  and  Union  men  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  x\labama.  and  Georgia.  These  crimes 
still  remain  unpunished.  But  now  are  we  to  retaliate !  We 
certainly  cannot  raise  the  black  fla^,  and  massacre  an  equaV 
number  of  the  enemy  who  may  fall  into  our  hands.  But  we 
can  punish  with  death  any  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
fiendish  acts  who  may  be  captured.  Moreover,  Forrest  and 
Buford,  and  any  of  their  officers  who  favored  or  permitted  these 
acts  of  their  followers,  are  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  An 
officer  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  command,  and  is 
h\m%eli  prima  facie  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  commit.  It  rests 
upon  him  to  prove  liis  mnocence.  Upon  the  same  principle 
the  rebel  authorities,  and  through  them  their  whole  army,  are 
responsible  for  these  acts,  unless  they  take  the  proper  measures 
to  punish  the  perpetrators.  Our  Government  should  demand 
that  this  be  done,  and  if  refused  we  would  be  justified  in  placing 
in  irons  a  corresponding  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  the  utmost  rigor  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  our  officers  and  soldiers  have  some- 
times been  guilty  of  like,  if  not  equal  atrocities  ;  and  that  some 
of  our  high  officers  have  been  applauded  by  the  newspaper 
press  for  tyranny  and  cruelty  towards  rebels  who  have  fallen 
mto  their  hands. 

In  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  we  remark,  that  individual 
instances  of  cruelty  ana  crime  occur  in  all  wars,  which  no  au- 
thority can  entirely  preven^t ;  and  to  the  latter,  that  newspa- 
pers, when  manipulated  by  party  politicians,  sometimes  attempt 
to  make  great  men  and  neroes  out  of  very  poor  and  very  bad 
materials.  Such  bubbles,  however,  are  usually  burst  by  the 
inflation. 
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The  proper  qnestiofi  for  conmdcration  is,  whether  our  Govern- 
ment has  ever  enconraged  CFach  cruelties,  whether  it  has  taken 
the  proper  ineasares  to  punish  the  guilty  parties.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  any  particular  inaividual,  or  any  iso- 
lated case,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  our  officials  generally 
have  exerted  themselves  most  strenuously  to  prevent  and  pun- 
ish all  military  crimes,  whether  committed  against  our  own 
people  or  against  rebels.  We  can  hardly  take  up  a  newspaper 
without  seeing  a  notice  or  record  of  trials  or  dismissals  for  such 
offences.  But  who  has  ever  seen  such  notices  in  the  rebel  news- 
papers ?  Even  the  atrocities  of  Fort  Pillow  were  almost  univer- 
sally approved  by  the  rebel  press,  and  the  perpetrators  were 
tinted  and  applauded  throughout  the  rebel  States.  In  this  re- 
spect the  conauct  of  the  two  belligerents  presents  the  strongest 
possible  contrast — ^the  one  being  governed  by  the  most  lenient 
rulers  of  civilized  warfare,  while  the  course  of  the  other  has 
been  marked  by  barbarous  cruelty,  and  an  almost  savage  thirst 
for  blood.  And  this  course  of  the  rebels  is  proved,  not  only 
by  the  practices  of  their  soldiers,  but  by  the  orders  of  their  gen- 
erals, ttie  tone  of  their  press,  the  official  dispatches  of  their 
rulers,  the  private  letters  of  their  citizens,  and  especially  the 
conduct  of  their  women ;  for  we  know  of  no  modem  war  in 
which  the  female  character  has  been  so  debased,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  the  softer  attributes  which  ought  to  adorn  the  sex. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the  character  of  the  rebels  has 
beoome  so  debased  by  this  course  of  warfare,  that  retaliation 
against  them  will  have  very  little  effect.  And  we  might  al- 
most infer  from  the  quotation  made  from  Dr.  Lieber,  that  even 
his  cool  and  practical  mind  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  civil  wars  and  unjustifiable  rebel- 
lions and  insurrections  greatly  debase  the  human  character. 
Shakspeare  says : — 

"  Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
.  The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  Bwarm  upon  him." 

Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion  that  even  our  rebels,  how- 
ever much  "  the  multiplying  villanies  of  nature  do  swarm  upon 
them,''  may  be  made  amenable  at  the  bar  of  intemational  jus- 
tice, and  that  retaliation  will  produce  its  effect  even  upon  the 
Sichmond  cabal.  And  we  think  this  has  already  been  proven, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  examples : — 

Two  rebel  officers  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  in  - 
the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was  attached.  The  rebel  authori- 
ties pretended  that  these  proceedings  were  illegal  and  unauthor- 
ized, and,  seizing  Captains  Flynn  and  Sawyer  for  the  expiatory 
sacrifice,  they  condemned  them  to  be  executed  by  way  of  what 
they  called  retaliation.    The  President  promptly  ordered  Gen- 
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^*al  Lee^B  son  and  another  rebel  c^cer,  prisoners  of  war,  to  be 
placed  in  close  confinement,  with  directions  to  han^  them  the 
moment  authentic  information  was  received  that  Flynn  and 
Sawyer  were  hung.  This  brought  the  rebels  to  their  senses. 
Captains  Flynn  and  Sawyer  were  exchanged — not  hung. 

Again,  the  rebel  authorities  directed  that  no  officer  of  colored 
troops  should  be  exchanged  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  that 
all  should  be  turned  over  to  State  authorities,  to  be  tried  and 
punished  under  State  laws,  on  the  charge  of  inciting,  by  their 
oommissions  as  officers  of  colored  troops,  servile  insurrections. 
The  President  ordered  that  an  equal  number  of  Confederate 
officers  from  the  States  in  which  ours  were  captured  should  be 
placed  in  close  confinement,  and  be  treated  precisely  as  our 
officers  were  treated/  This  ended  the  rejbel  braggadocio,  so  far 
as  colored  troops  were  concerned.  Indeed,  after  violating  all 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  by  giving  no  quarter  to  our  colored 
troops,  merely  because  they  were  colored,  murdering  and 
shamefully  treating  the  officers  who  commanded  them,  the 
rebel  authorities  have  organized  colored  troops  of  their  own, 
thus  acknowledging  before  the  world  the  illegality  as  well  as 
inhumanity  of  their  former  course. 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  make  retaliation 
effective,  it  should  be  directed,  as  far  as  possible,  against  rebel 
officers  rather  than  against  their  private  soldiers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rebel  armies  are  mostly 
composed  of  the  poorer  and  ignorant  classes — what  the  negroes 
call  "the  poor  white  trash"  ot  the  Southern  States,  while  their 
officers  are  almost  exclusively  aristocratic  planters  and  slave- 
owners. They  have  very  little  sympathy  with  their  soldiers, 
and  care  very  little  about  the  treatment  they  receive.  But 
they  are  peculiarly  sensitive  when  retaliation  is  applied  to  their 
own  class.  This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  General  Lee's  son, 
who  was  confined  as  one  of  the  hostages  for  Captains  Flynn  and 
Sawyer. 

Note. — Singe  the  forgoing  was  written,  the  war  has  been 
brought  to  a  close,  but  it  is  now  that  such  principles  ought  to 
be  settled,  and  our  recent  experience  will  help  us  to  such  a 
settlement  of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation  in  war.  We  have 
preserved  the  exact  form  of  the  paper,  as  referring  to  the 
actual  war,  rather  than  impair  it  by  alterations. — Ed. 


THE    QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S   REPORT. 

General  Meigs  haer  sent  us  his  report  of  the  operations  of 
his  Department  up  to  November  3d,  1864 ;  and  without  at* 
tempting  to  analyze  or  review  it,  we  have  jotted  down  a  few  of 
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the  Btatistics  and  interesting  facts  it  contains.  Brief  as  it  is,  H 
has  value  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  bears  marks  of  the 
eve  and  hand  of  an  educated  and  experienced  soldier  ;  one  who 
although  his  arduous  duties  have  been  well  done,  we  have 
sometimes  regretted  not  to  see  in  a  high  command  in  the 
field. 

His  preliminary  statement  shows  that  during  the  year  ac- 
counts to  the  amount  of  $284,809,697  72  passed  the  official 
examination  required  by  law,  prior  to  transmission  to  the 
TreasuiT  for  final  examination  and  settlement.  Thev  number 
7,913 ;  7,828  accounts  remain  on  hand  to  be  examined,  relating 
to  disbursements,  amounting  to  $221,389,550  48. 

During  the  year  precedinff  the  last  annual  report  from  this 
office  the  accounts  examined  and  transmitted  to  the  Treasury 
covered  disbursements  to  the  amount  of  $118,463,312  03. 

He  gives  a  clear  and  graphic  account  of  the  duties  of  the 
Department  during  the  famous  Chattanooga  campaign,  and 
lays  stress  upon  the  valuable  services  of  General  Allen,  Colo- 
nels Easton,  Condit,  Smith,  and  Donaldson  ;  and  with  reference  . 
to  the  later  campaign,  quotes  General  Sherman's  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  his  vast  army,  operating  at- a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  from  Nashville,  was  supplied  in  a  manner  to 
receive  his  most  thorough  satisfaction  and  approval. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  military  railroads  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  he  says : — 

"  On  the  Ist  of  Kovember,  1863,  there  were  in  use  in  the  Department  of  the 
Oumberland  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (123)  miles  of  military  railroads ;  with 
thirty  (30)  locomotives;  three  hundred  and  fifty  (350)  cars;  one  hundred  and 
eightjr-aeven  (187)  persons  employed  in  the  transportation  d^pdt,  and  four  thou- 
sand (4,000)  in  the  railroad  service ;  average  dispatched  per  day,  40  cars.  On  the 
14th  of  September,  1864,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  use  was  nine  hundred 
and  llfty-six  (956) ;  the  number  of  locomotives,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  (165) ; 
of  cars,  fifteen  hundred  (1,500);  of  persons  employed  in  transportation  depart- 
ment, one  hundred  and  fifty  (150):  in  railroad  service,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  five  (10,805);  dispatched- per  day,  150  cars. 

"  There  had  been  transported  by  railroad  in  the  above  period  298,528  tons  of 
freight  and  supplies,  and  over  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  troops. 

"  This  is  a  statement  of  the  dispatch  south.  The  road  being  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  fully  occupied  in  sending  forward  supplies,  the  great  movement  of 
troops  was  made  by  marching  from  Nashville  south. 

'*  The  return  business  from  the  front  included  vast  numbers  of  disabled  and 
broken-down  animals  returned  to  the  d^p6t  for  sale,  or  for  recuperation  at  the  base 
of  supplies;  about  ten  thousand  rebel  prisoners;  forty  thousand  sick  imd  wounded 
soldiers ;  fifty  thousand  returning  veteran  volunteers,  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
returned  freight 

**  The  expenditures  at  Kashville  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  exdusive 
of  the  military  railroad  service,  amounted  to  nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollars 
($14,000,000)." 

This  Statement  of  only  a  partial  service  will  give  to  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  influence  of-  railroads  upon  modem 
war ;  and  what  follows  will  show  the  part  that  the  electric  tele- 
graph has  played : — 
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"  The  requkitkms  for  oonttnietion,  mAinteiuaioe,  and  operatioii  of  the  military 
tdegraph  during  the  fiscal  jear  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  six  thousand  doUars. 
or  this  sum  there  was  applied  to  purchase  of  material  two  hundred  and  six  thou* 
sand  dollars ;  -die  balance  bding  absorbed  by  wsges  of  operators  and  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

^  There  were  in  operation  during  the  jnar  six  thousand  fiye  hundred  miles  of  mili- 
tary telegraph,  of  which  seventy-six  miles  are  submarine. 

"  One-half  of  the  above,  or  three  thousanjd  miles,  of  which  thirty-eight  were  sub- 
marine, was  constructed  during  the  war. 

"  About  one  thousand  persons  have  been  constantly  empbyed  in  this  service. 

"  One  million  eight  himdred  thousand  telegraphic  messages  were  transmitted  dur- 
ing the  war. 

^  The  average  cost  of  these  messages,  therefore,  charging  the  whole  yearly  ex- 
pense of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  to  them,  would  be  only  thirty 
pO)  cents." 

Passing  over,  for  want  of  space,  the  topics  of  "Clothing, 
Camp  and  Garrison  Equipage,  *'  Forage,"  and  "  Trains,"  we 
pause  for  a  moment  upon  that  of  horses  and  muleSy  to  state 
that  "the  reports  received  from  armies  numbering  426,000  en- 
listed men,  show  that  there  were  present  with  the  armies  221,058! 
animals ;  among  which  there  are  113,684  serviceable  horses,  and 
87,791  serviceable  mules."  The  remainder  were  oxen  and 
unserviceable  horses  and  mules. 

With  the  armies  there  were  present  17,478  army  wagons  of 
the  transport  train,  eicclusive  ot  ambulances  and  of  the  artil- 
lery-carriages, caissons,  limbers,  &c. 

It  appears,  therefore,  in  practice,  that  the  Quartermaster's 
train  ot  an  arnfty  requires,  on  the  average,  one  army  wagon  to 
every  twenty-four  or  twenty-tive  men,  and  that  the  animals  of 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  of  the  trains,  will  average  one  to 
every  two  men  in  the  field. 

With  regard  to  ocean  transportation,  the  report  gives  us  the 
following : — 

List  of  Ybssbls  ohastkbed  lsd  ownsd  ik  the  Sebvioi  or  the  Unitid  States, 

October  15,  1864. 


CHASTSSBD.                                                    | 

OWNSD. 

Class. 

So, 

Toxmsge. 

Ezp'8«  per  day 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Cost  of  Vessels. 

Sea  steamers — 
Rirer  steamers.. 

Tug-boats 

Ships 

74 
164* 
51 
8' 
4 
1' 
86 
208 

59,341f} 
42,160 

4,014H 

6,370 

1,418 

2,107 
15,142 
28,092 

$25,982  39 

19,446  12 

4,108  00 

1,227  32 

225  00 

281  63 

2,386  57 

2,793  85 

39 
45 

20 

23,293}! 

15,170H 
1,981 

$2,  383,000  00 

1,601,021  00 

66,742  00 

Barks 

2 

2 

21 

29 

741 
623 

3,034 
3,886 

25.000  00 

Brigs 

9,750  00 

Schooners. 

Barges. 

89,650  op 
53,064  00 

Total 

158,694D 

56,450  88 

48,729iJ 

4,228,233  00 

I 

♦  Exclasiye  of  ooal,  which  is  furnished  by  the  (Jovemment. 
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The  following  statistics  are  given  of  the  military  organiza- 
tion among  the  employes  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
and  speak  well  for  tne  character  of  the  men  employed : — 

"Tlie  force  organized  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  Washington  and 
its  dependencies  numbers  about  five  thousand  men ;  that  at  Nafihville  numbers 
nearlj  seven  thousand. 

^  Twice  have  the  Quartermaster's  forces  in  Washington  been  called  out  to  pMBrfonn 
guard  dutj ;  once  thej  have  taken  thoir  place  in  the  trenches,  and  assisted  to 
repel  an  i^ttack  upon  the  capitaL  A  large  detachment  of  them,  about  fourteen 
hundred  strong,  has  lately  been  detailed  to  proceed  to  the  front  and  remove  the 
timber  which  sheltered  guerrillas  attackmg  one  of  our  importont  railroad  lines  of 
supply. 

**  Those  at  Nashville  have  twice  been  placed  under  arms  when  that  city  has  been 
threatened  by  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  lately  a  detachment  of  them  pursued  and  re- 
covered fh>m  the  rebels  a  captured  drove  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Subsistence 
Department." 

Of  negro  labor  General  Meigs  says : — 

"Much  distress,  doubtless,  attends  the  sudden  change  of  condition  of  these 
ttople  from  slavery,  in  which  their  wants  were  provid^  for  by  their  masters,  to 
fH^edom,  in  which  they  must  abandon  their  former  homes  and  support  and  provide 
for  themselves.  But  the  fact  that  employment  is  ready  for  them  all  shows  that  ■ 
this  distress  should  not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  that  this  great  social  revolu- 
tion is  being  accomplished  with  much  less  sufifering  to  the  oppressed  and  liberated 
raoe  than  was  to  be  feared."  « 

The  official  force  of  the  department  is  thus  stated : — 

Id^o^'S^Q^'B^  (^y  hrevet) 1 

Brigadier-generals  and  quartermasters 3 

'*               "      not  on  duty  in  the  Quartermaster's  D^jtartment 3 

'*               "      by  brevet 2 

Colonels ^  39 

Lieutenant-colonels \  13 

MiQors 18 

Captains 554 

Military  storekeepers 9 

And  regrimentol  quartermasters,  about 1,500 

Total ; 2,142 

The  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  have  amounted, 
as  shown  by  the  table  transmitted  with  the  report,  to  the  sum 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirtj-eight  million,  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents 
($938,019,471  95.) 

Detailed  reports  from  his  subordinates  and  copious  tables 
complete  the  pamphlet,  which  should  be  put  on  nle  by  every 
historical  student,  as  one  of  the  'tnemoires  pour  eervir.  We 
may  expect,  in  a  final  report,  a  great  addition  of  interesting 
facts  to  illustrate  the  economics  of  the  closing  campaign. 
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GBEAT  BATTLES  IN  HISTOBT. 
No.  V. 

BUmOSTALL-LttTZSH-rSHBBELLIN-NAByA. 

Battle  of  Busgbtall,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kurentiberg,  between 
the  Inrperialists  and  Bavarians,  under  the  command  of  Wallen- 
Btein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Swedes, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  on  the  other.  Fought  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1632. 

Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  victory  of  Breitenfeld 
had  established  the  renown  of  Gustavus,  and  given  confidence 
to  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  ability  to  maintain,  with 
his  aid,  their  reli^ous  liberties  against  the  pretensions  and  en- 
croachments of  the  Imperial  government. 

Two  courses  were  opened  to  him :  either  to  march  with  his 
victorious  army  through  the  territories  of  the  House  of  Austria 
to  the  Itiver  Danube  and  upon  Vienna ;  or,  turning  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Khine,  to  endeavor  to  Break  up  the 
league  which  had  been  formed  by  the  princes  of  the  empire  in 
support  of  the  Emperor^s  claims.  Gustavus  chose  the  latter,  as 
likely  to  attain  tne  objects  he  had  in  view  in  the  speediest 
manner,  and  with  the  least  risk  of  encountering  a  reverse  to  his 
arms.- 

Several  of  the  minor  German  princes  now  seemed  disposed 
to  change  sides  in  the  pending  contest;  and  even  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  was  for  a  time  inclined,  through  the  mediation  of 
France,  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  preparations  of  the  Emperor,  however, 
soon  encouraged  the  Elector  to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  with 
Gustavus. 

In  several  minor  conflicts  between  the  Swedes  and  Bavarians 
the  advantages  were  nearly  balanced,  when  the  death  of  Tilly 
opened  the  way  to  the  renewed  appointment  of  the  celebrated 
Wa^lenstein  to  the  chief  commana  of  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
King  of  Sweden  was  then  induced  to  retreat  with  a  portion  of 
his  army  towards  Nuremberg,  and  at  the  same  time  to  draw 
back  his  remaining  troops,  to  be  enabled  to  communicate  readily 
with  them,  whea  ne  might  desire  to  do  so. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1632,  Gustavus  was  actively  engaged 
in  fortiiVing  his  camp  before  Nuremberg,  and  in  placing  uiat 
city  itself  in  a  state  of  defence  against  any  attempt  likelv  to  be 
made  upon  it  by  the  enemy.  This  had  been  so  effectually  per- 
formed, with  the  aid  of  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
that,  when  Wallenstcin  appeared  before  him,  on  the  last  day  of 
June,  with  an  army  thnce  as  numerous  as  his  own,  it  was 
judged  inexpedient  to  make  an  assault  upon  his  position.    The 
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Imperial  general  tmsted  to  dislodge  him  from  it  by  cutting  off 
his  supplies.  Gustavus,  on  the  other  hand,  although  much 
straitened  by  the  want  of  provisions,  persisted  in  remaining 
where  he  was  until  he  should  be  joined  by  the  troops  which 
he  had  detached  in  different  directions.  When,  at  length,  this 
junction  had  been  effected,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
larger  force  than  that  under  the  orders  of  his  adversary,  and  he 
resolved  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  two  armies  at  this  time  may  be 
stated  at  seventy  thousand  Swedes  and  their  allies,  sixteen  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  sixty  thousand  Imperialists 
and  Bavarians,  thirteen  thousand  being  cavalry. 

For  the  position  of  the  armies,  see  the  annexed  plan  : — 


i       \ShftdeM 


IHlJff^NriaZuif  k 
WMBavarian§ 

BATTLB  or  BirSMTALL. 


The  Imperialists  and  Bavarians  occupied  the    intrenched 
eamp  5  ft  i,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Bavarians,  under  the  immediate  command   of  the 
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Elector  Maximilian,  at^e,  and  thcwe  under  G-eneral  Aldringer 
at  A  A. 

2.  The  regular  troops  of  the  Imperialiste  at/Vl 

3.  Their  irregular  troops  ^the  Croats),  under  General  Isolani, 
ten  thousand  strong,  at  gg^  in  the  valley  of  the  Bibeist 

On  the  22d  of  Augn^  the  daj  of  bis  quitting  Nuremberg^ 
Gnetavus  assumed  a  position  at  oc^  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Ki ver  Rednitz  with  that  city,  d  d-d  are  three  powerful  batteries, 
intended  to  cannonade  the  enemy's  camp.  Tliis  was  accord^ 
ingly  done,  but  with  comparatively  little  effect.  Whereupon, 
the  whole  Swedish  army  is  moved  rapidly  along  the  Bednitz, 
which  it  crosses  near  the  tcfwn  of  Fiirth. 

Wallenstein,  to  counteract  this  movement,  re-enforces  his  left 
wing  by  troops  drawn  from  his  right,  and  occupies  the  old 
castle  of  Burgstall,  at  kk^  with  seven  thousand  infantry  and 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  His  cavalry  are  assigned  a  station  at 
J,  behind  the  infantry. 

The  Swedish  line  of  battle  is  formed  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  original  position  of  the  enemy.  Gustavus  com- 
mands the  left  wing  in  person,  and  Dake  Bernard,  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  the  right  wing.  The  direction  of  the  artilleir  (eighty 
pieces,  an  equal  number  with  that  opposed  to  them)  is  intrusted 
to  General  Forstenson. 

Columns  of  attack  at  mmm,  each  five  hundred  men  strong, 
are  hurled  against  the  old  castle  and  other  parts  of  the  hostile  lines ; 
but  however  temporarily  successful  some  of  these  attacks  might 
be,  they  were  all  eventually  repelled  with  great  loss.  Fresh 
colarans  were  formed  and  led  to  the  attack  every  two  hours, 
bat  always  with  the  same  final  results. 

Whilst  these  attacks  are  taking  place,  Wallenstein  advances 
his  cavalry  from  their  position  at  Z,  between  the  Bednitz  and 
the  declivity  of  the  hills,  and  urges  them  upon  the  left  wing  of 
the  Swedes.  It  was  only  after  a  very  severe  contest,  and 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Finland  horse,  under  Colonel 
Stalhautsch,  that  the  Imperial  cavalry  is  induced  to  fall  back 
behind  the  infantry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Bfemard,of  Saxe  Weimar,  has  pene- 
trated with  the  Sw^ish  right  wing,  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the 
hills  near  n.  Thence  he  sent  to  Gustavus  for  re-enforcements  of  . 
cannon  and  men,  under  a  conviction  that  he  would  be  enabled 
thereby  to  cannonade  and  attack  successfully  the  old  castla 
But  Gustavus,  apprehensive  of  too  much  weakening  his  centre 
and  left  by  doing  so,  declined  a  compliance  with  his  request. 

The  contest  is  continued  until  nightfall,  by  repeated  and  vio- 
lent, though  fruitless  attacks,  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain. 

On  the  following  day,  Gustavus  retreats  with  his  army  in 
Vol.  rv.— 16 
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good  order,  and  without  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  across 
the  Rednitz,  to  his  fortified  camp  in  front  of  Nuremberg. 

The  loss  of  the  Swedes  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  including  more  than  two 
hundred  officers.  "We  find  that  of  their  opponents  nowhere  re- 
corded with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

Battle  of  LuTZEN,  fought  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632,  be- 
tween the  Swedes,  commanded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
Imperialists,  under  Wallenstein. 

FoJ*  several  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Burgstall,  the  two  ar- 
mies maintained  their  respective  positions,  neither  of  them 
being  disposed  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the  other.  At 
length,  about  the  middle  of  October,  they  broke  up  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  carry  into  execution  their  designs  against 
the  Geiman  allies  of  their  opponents,  Gustavus  aiming  chiefly 
a  severe  blow  iipon  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  "Wallenstein 
one  upon  the  Saxons.  The  various  marches  and  counter- 
marches which  ensued  in  consequence  led,  after  a  further  delay 
of  some  two  or  tliree  weeks  only,  to  the  sanguinary  contest  of 
Lutzen,  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. 

On  this  occasion  about  twenty  thousand  Swedes  were  opposed 
to  forty  thousand  Imperialists ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  latter  only  came  into  action  towards  the  close  of  the  battle, 
and  a  considerable  portion  arrived  on  the  field  too  late  to  per- 
form any  service. 

The  position  of  the  armies  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
plan  (p.  227)  :— 

a  a  denotes  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes,  composed  of  cavfJ- 
vy^  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  king. 

b  bj  the  centre,  of  infantry,  four  brigades  in  each  of  the  two 
lines,  under  the  orders  of  Count  Brahe. 

.    cCy  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  cavalry,  under  Duke  Bernard, 
of  Saxe  Weimar, 

ddy  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  distributed  along  the  front ; 
and  ^«,  a  reserve  under  a  Scottish  officer  of  the  name  of  Hen- 
derson. 

//  denotes  the  centre  of  the  Imperidists,  composed  of  four 
large  brigades  of  infantry  in  squares,  armed  with  pikes,  with 
the  exception  of  fifty  musketeers  at  every  angle  of  the  squares. 

g(/i&  the  right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
together  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  maintain  the  conmiuni- 
cation  with  Lutzen. 

A  A  is  their  left  wing,  composed  of  cavalry. 

jj  is  a  battery  of  seven  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  protected  by 
a  line  of  musketeers,  posted  in  the  '^  Landgraben  |^'  and  hk^SL 
battery  of  fourteen  field-pieces. 
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The  two  armies  take  np  their  position  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  the  night  between  the  6th  and  6th  of  November.  It  was 
the  design  of  Gastavns  to  attack  and  surprise  the  enemy  at  the 
dawn  of  day  on  the  6th ;  bnt  a  dense  fog,  which  covered  the 
earth,  prevented  him  from  doing  so ;  and  tne  attack  was  neces- 
sarily postponed  till  mid-day.  The  interval  that  elapsed  was 
partly  employed  by  Gustavus,  a&  was  his  custom  before  a  battle, 
m  religious  exercises,  and  in  exciting  addresses  to  his  soldiers. 

The  battle  is  begun  by  the  Swedes,  who,  raising  their  war- 
cry  of  "God  with  us  I"  rush  forward  against  the  battery  at  Jj^ 
and  driving  before  them  the  enemy's  musketeers,  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  cannon,  and  turn  them  against  their  former  posses- 
sors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Swedish  infantry  attack  in  succession 
the  first,  second,  and  third  squares  of  the  enemy's  centre :  the 
first  of  these  is  soon  broken ;  the  second  is  also  broken  after  a 
more  obstinate  resistance ;  and  the  third  is  occupied  in  defend- 
ing itself  against  the  Swedes.  At  this  period,  Gustavus,  at  the 
head  of  the  cuirassiers  of  Finland,  has  thrown  himself  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  composed  chiefiy  of  Poles  and 
Croats,  and  has  put  it  to  flight. 

All  the  efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  to  seize  possession  of  the  eminence  which  covers  the 
right  wing  of  the  Imperialists,  were  fruitless. 

JBut  Wallenstein,  remarking  the  distress  of  his  centre,  hast- 
ens to  join  it,  rallies  the  fugitives,  and,  at  the  head  of  three 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry,  makes  a  brilliant  charge  upon  the 
Swedes,  who  already  regarded  their  victory  as  assured,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  drives  them  back  beyond  the  Floss- 
graben.  Tne  battery  SktjJ  falls  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Im 
perialisti. 
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Gastavns  Adolphus,  perceiving  the  advantages  which  had 
been  gained  by  nis  centre  to  be  now  lost,  hastens  to  it  from 
the  right  wing,  after  intrusting  this  to  the  command  of  Field- 
Marshal  Horn,  who  completes  the  defeat  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy. 

Scarcely  had  Gnstavus  assumed  his  position  in  th6  centre, 
when  he  is  struck  by  two  balls,  and  instantly  killed.  He  is 
promptly  succeeded  in  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Swedes  by 
Duke  Bernard,  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

The  efforts  of  the  latter,  assisted  by  Count  Brahe,  to  re-estab- 
lish the  order  of  battle  in  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Swedish 
army,  are  successful,  and  renewing  the  attack  with  vigor,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  is  carried,  and  he  falls  back,  though  in  good 
order,  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the  battery,  too,  at  jj^  is  also 
again  captured  by  the  Swedes,  together  with  the  artillery 
placed  on  the  adjacent  eminence. 

The  squares  of  the  Imperialists,  continuing  to  be  assailed 
with  great  fury,  give  evidence  of  an  approa^ng  dissolution. 
Their  consternation  is  augmented,  too,  by  the  explosion  in  their 
rear  of  several  powder-wagons.  Every  thing  portended  the 
total  rout  and  destruction  of  the  Imperial  army,  when  Count 
Pappenheim  arrives  on  the  field  from  Halle,  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  and  the  battle  is  re- 
stored along  the  whole  line. 

While  Wallenstein  is  eng^ed  in  reorganizing  his  centre, 
Pappenheim  nishes  upon  the  Swedish  right  wing,  and  forcing 
it  back,  gains  possession  of  the  battery  at  jj. 

Only  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infantry  still 
stand  firm,  and  offer  a  support  to  the  Swedes  in  their  efforts  to 
rally  once  more.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  accomplish  this,  but  for  the  death  of  Pappenheim, 
which  so  discourages  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command, 
that  they  at  once  scatter  in  all  directions,  and  their  example  is 
followed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperialist  right  wing. 

Deriving  fresh  hopes  from  this  new  condition  of  things,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  makes  a  desperate  onset  with  the  whole 
Swedish  army  upon  the  ImperiaUfits.  The  artillery  of  the 
latter  falls  again  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries ;  but  the 
contest  is,  nevertheless,  continued  with  the  utmost  fury  on  both 
sides  until  night. 

The  infantry  of  Pappenheim  then  only  arrives  on  the  ground. 
Its  arrival,  however,  aoes  not  furnish  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
Wallenstein  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the  following  day. 
He  orders  a  retreat  during  the  night  in  the  direction  of  Bohe- 
mia, thus  acknowledging  nimself  to  have  been  vanquished. 

It  is  stated  that  as  many  as  nine  thousand  men,  of  both  sides, 
were  killed.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  wounded  or  the  number  of 
prisoners. 
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Action  ot  Fkhbbbllin,  on  the  18th  of  June^  1675,  bctxT'eeii 
the  Branden burgers,  under  their  Elector,  Frederick  William, 
and  the  Swedes^  under  the  command  of  General  Woldemar 
Wrangel. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  in  Germany,  and  subsequently, 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  France  was  engaged 
in  more  or  less  active  hostilities  with  the  troops  of  the  empire. 
In  1674,  the  latter  were  powerfully  re-enforced  on  the  Khine  by 
the  forces  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  commonly  called  the 
Great  Elector.  They  amounted  in  number  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  valor 
and  discipline ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  moment  with  the 
French  king  to  separate  them  from  their  allies.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Swedes  were  excited  to  invade  and  to  ravage  the 
Brandenburg  territories.  In  this  manner,  the  object  aimed  at 
was  in  fact  accomplished:  Frederick  William  marched  his 
troops  back  to  his  own  dominions,  and  lost  no  time  to  come 
into  conflict  with  his  new  enemy.  This  took  place  at  Fehrbel- 
lin,  in  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  armies  was — Bramdenburgers : 
six  thousand  cavalry,  nve  hundred  infantrv,  and  twelve  three- 
pounders  ;  and  Swedes :  eleven  thousand  men,  for  the  most 
part  infantry. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  small  number  of  the  troops  engaged 
that  we  have  called  tlie  preset  conflict  an  action,  and  not  a 
battle.  But  when  we  have  reference  to  the  consequences 
which  ensued  from  it,  we  may  well  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  modem  times.  The  reputation  acquired 
on  this  occasion  by  the  Brandenburgers  in  the  victory  which 
they  achieved  over  tlie  redoubtable  Swedes,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  transformation,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards, of  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg  into  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which  was  speedilv  destined  to  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers  of  the  first  order,  and  which  has  more  than  once, 
m  the  course  of  the  eighteentn  and  nineteenth  centuries,  acted  a 
highly  important  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  world. 

The  Elector  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Magdeburg,  where, 
after  holding  a  council  of  war,  he  resolved  to  surprise  the 
Swedes  by  tne  rapidity  of  his  advance  against  them.  They 
were  mostly  distributed  between  Brandenburg,  Bathenow,  and 
Havel  berg. 

In  the  night  of  the  15th  of  June,  Rathenow  was  surprised  by 
the  Brandenburger  General  Dorflinger,  and  an  entire  regiment 
of  Swedish  dragoons  was  captured.  And  upon  this.  General 
Wrangel  orders  his  troops  to  fall  back  upon  Fehrbellin,  which 
th^  00,  pursued,  sword  in  hand,  by  the  Elector^ 

Meanwhile,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  horse- 
men, under  laeutenant-Colonel  Hennings,  is  sent  forward  into 
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the  Year  of  tihe  enemy,  to  destroy  the  bridjge  oyer  the  Rhin  at 
Fehrbellin — a  oommission  that  was  accordingly  executed. 

General  Wrangel  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  while 
the  bridge  is  being  actively  restored. 
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He  takes  np  the  position  A  A ;  his  left  win^  in  front  of 
Hackenberg,  and  resting  on  the  marshes  of  the  Rhin;  and  his 
right  wing  extending  in  the  direction  of  Dechtow. 

After  holding  a  council  of  war,  the  Elector  resolves  upon  di- 
recting his  principal  attack  from  the  forest  of  Dechtow,  against 
the  enemy's  right  wing,  this  being  judged  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  his  line. 

The  Elector,  on  arriving  at  B  B,  between  Linum  and  the  forest 
of  Dechtow,  places  his  artillery  on  the  sand-hill  near  E,  under 
the  protection  of  which*  he  moves  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  along  the  forest  of  Dechtow,  whilst  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Homburg  marches  against  the  enemy's  left  wing  at  C.  The 
prince,  however,  attacKs  with  too  much  precipitation,  contrary 
to  his  instructions,  and  is  repulsed  by  the  Swedes  with  considf- 
erable  loss. 

As  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  this  untoward  eyent,  the  Elec- 
tor hastens  his  attack  against  the  right  of  the  enemy  at  D  D  ; 
and  although  his  cavalry  suffers  considerably  from  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery,  it  repels,  notwithstanding,  a  charge  made 
upon  it  by  the  Swedish  cavalry. 

The  Swedish  infantry  next  makes  repeated  but  vain  efforts 
to  seize  possession  of  the  artillery  of  the  Brandenburgers.  It 
is  constantly  repelled,  and  is  severely  treated  by  the  Branden- 
burg guards,  and  the  cavalry  regiments  of  Anhalt  and  Mor- 
ner. 

General  Wrangel,  seeing  the  defeat  of  his  right  wing,  retreats 
in  two  columns,  F  F,  in  the  direction  of  Fehrbellin.  One  of 
these  columns  is  repeatedly  charged  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Elec- 
tor (G).  These  charges  are,  however,  steadily  repelled  by  the 
hostile  infantry,  which  continues  its  retreat  in  the  greatest 
order. 
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The  Swedes  at  length  reach  F^rbellin,  where  their  baggage 
had  been  left  at  IL  They  halt  behind  this  and  some  feeble 
intrenchmentB  in  the  village  of  Feldberg,  and  ako  b^ind  the 
walls  of  Fehrbellin.  The  Brandenbargers  post  themeelves  at 
J  J. 

The  former  eontinne  their  retreat  from  Fehrbellin,  by  way 
of  Knppin,  to  Wittstock,  daring  the  night  and  the  following 
morning,  breaking  down  the  lately  restored  bridge  over  the 
Ehin. 

A  large  nnmber  of  cattle,  two  hundred  baggage- wagons,  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  (he  hands  of  the  Branden borders. 
They  took  from  the  enemy  also,  on  the  field  of  battle,  eight 
colors,  two  standards,  and  four  cannon. 

The  loss  of  the  Swedes  in  killed  and  wounded  is  variously 
stated  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  men. 
That  of  the  Brandenburgers  was  much  less,  though  it  is  nowhere 
accurately  mentioned. 

The  battle  of  Narva,  fought  on  the  20th  of  November,  1700, 
between  the  Russians,  under  the  Duke  of  Oroy,  and  the  Swedes, 
commanded  by  their  king,  Charles  XII. 

From  the  account  whion  we  have  given  of  the  action  at  Fehr- 
bellin, where  it  may  be  said  that  the  Prussian  troops  gave  an 
earnest  of  the  high  character  they  were  subsequently  destined 
to  attain,  it  naturally  occurs  to  speak  of  the  very  unsuccessful 
€oup  (Tessai  in  the  art  of  war  on  a  large  scale  made  by  the 
Bnssians,  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century, — an  event  furnishing  no  prognostic  what- 
ever of  the  formidable  military  power  that  Russia  nas  since  be- 
come. 

Charles  XII.  was,  in  the  year  1700,  engaged  in  a  war  with 
.  Denmark ;  and  the  Czar  Peter,  and  Augustus  IL,  of  Poland, 
judged  the  time  to  be  propitious  to  make  good  their  respective 
claims  to  a  portion  of  the  owedish  territory  on  the  east  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  A  corps  of  eight  thousand  Poles,  accordingly,  en- 
tered Livonia,  in  February,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnna,  with- 
out any  preceding  declaration  of  war,  and  attacked  and  carried 
the  forts  situated  in  that  quarter.  Peter,  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, invaded  Ingermauia  with  an  army  variouslv  estimated 
at  from  sixty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  men,  and  advanced 
upon  Narva. 

This  city,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  was  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall,  provided  with  six  bastions  and  some  outworks. 
Its  garrison,  including  that  of  the  castle  of  Ivanc^^rod,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Narva,  consisted  of  two  thousand  Swedes, 
imder  the  orders  of  Colonel  Count  Horn. 

A  treaty  of  peace  having  been  concluded  with  Denmark,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  at  Iravendahl,  the  King  of  Sweden  hast- 
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ened  to  eniberk  bb  many  troops  as  could  immediately  be  mns- 
tered  to  act  against  the  Rnssians,  aud  for  the  relief  of  Narva. 
Landing  at  Revel,  he  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  his  des- 
tination, and  reached  Lagnna,  seven  English  miles  from  Narva, 
on  the  19th  of  November.  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning 
of  tho  20th,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Russians,  with  a 
force  of  only  six  thousand  in&ntry,  three  thoosand  cavalry,  and 
thirty^-seven  cannon. 

The  Russians  have  commonly  been  estimated  at  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  which  is,  quite  probably,  an  exaggeration  of  a  third 
more  than  the  reality,  and  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  cavalry.  They  occupied  intrenchments  which  they 
had  thrown  up  before  Narva,  and  which  they  had  furnished 
with  a  hundred  and  forty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  It  is,  how- 
ever, proper  to  state  that  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Russian  army  were  well-disciplined  troops,  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  badly-organized  and  badly-armed  militia,  and  of 
Cossacks  and  Tartars.  The  officers,  too,  even  those  of  higher 
rank,  had  no  experience,  and  were  ^ssly  ignorant  of  their  pro- 
fession. Tlie  Czar  Peter  was  not  with  his  army,  having  gone  to 
Pleskow  to  bring  up  a  body  of  additional  troops,  after  having 
left  the  Duke  of  Croy  in  the  chief  command  during  his  absence ; 
to  whose  orders,  it  may  be  added,  that  neither  officers  nor  men 
of  the  Russian  army  were  disposed  to  pay  much  respect. 

In  the  annexed  plan — 


\^   Vc 


d^  g^     *«  ^  ^k 


J^"?"    ^ 


BAmS  OF  IIASTA. 

A  A  denotes  a  line  of  oircumvallation  to  protect  the  Russians 
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againBt  any  attaek  fromwitboat;  and  B  6^  alineof  contraTAlla^ 
tion  to  protect  them  against  such  Bortiee  as  might  he  attempted 
against  them  by  the  garrison  of  Narva*  Both  these  lines  were 
terminated  above  and  below  Karva  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name. 

0  is  the  citadel,  against  which  Peter,  before  the  arrival  of 
Charles  XII.,  had  directed  his  main  attack.  But  his  batteries, 
which  had  been  placed  at  D  D,  were  so  badly  served,  that  they 
failed  to  effect  a  breach,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  montli,  in  the 
feeble  rampart  surrounding  the  city.  Count  Horn's  artillery, 
on  the  contrary,  was  managed  with  so  much  ability  as  to  inflict 
no  little  injury  on  that  of  tne  Bussians. 

a  a  indicates  the  position  of  the  Swedes  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle,  on  the  20th  of  November. 

Charles  XII.  resolved  to  storm  the  line  of  circuipvallation  of 
the  enemy  at  two  different  points,  hb  is  tlie  column  on  the 
right,  which  is  destined  for  this  purpose ;  it  consists  of  eleven 
battalions  of  infantry,  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers, 
the  whole  under  the  orders  of  Gteneral  Welling.  Twenty-four 
squadrons  of  cavalry  (oc),  commanded  by  General  Waohtmeis- 
ter,  follow  this  column  as  a  support  to  it.  The  second  column 
is  ddj  on  the  left  of  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
Hermannsberg  (the  hill  of  Hermann) ;  it  is  composed  of  eight 
battalions,  and  is  commanded  by  General  Benschold.  It  mis, 
on  the  extreme  left,  at  €«,  a  small  column  of  two  battalions, 
under  Colonel  Stenbock.  The  king  is  present  with  the  left 
wing.  All  the  infantry  are  provioed  with  fascines  for  filling 
up  the  ditch.  The  gardes  du  corps  (body-guards)  of  the  king, 
and  eleven  squadrons  of-  cavalry  besides,  cover  this  wing  at^/r. 
General  Ribling,  with  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry,  forms  tne 
reserve  (gg).  A  battery  of  sixteen  pieces,  A  A,  placed  on  the 
Hermannsberg,  covers  the  advance  of  the  right  wing,  and 
anotlier  of  twenty-one  pieces,  at  i  ij  covers  that  of  the  left. 

These  dispositions  having  been  made,  Charles  XII.  gives  the 
signal  for  attacking.  The  two  principal  columns,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lively  cannonade  of  ^e  Bussians,  advance  to  the 
assault  of  the  lines  with  their  usual  war-cry ,  '^  With  the  aid  of 
God  1"  A  dense  snow-storm,  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  faces 
of  the  Bussians,  favors  the  attack  of  the  Swedes,  so  that  thej 
arrive  at  the  ditch  unperceived  by  the  enemy. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  line  has  been  broken 
through  at  kk,  and  the  troops  which  had  been  posted  at  F  F  F 
betake  themselves  to  the  bridge  of  boata  at  F.  Others  of  theiD 
number  seek  their  safety  by  scatterring  themselves  in  the  open 
comitry,  but  are  speedily  driven  back  to  their  intrenchmenti 
by  the  Swedish  cavalry. 

Meanwhile,  the  bridge  of  Narva  gives  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  crowds  of  Russian  fugitives,  many  of  whom  are  drowned 
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in  the  river ;  and  other  fugitives  endeavor  to  obtain  protection 
behind  the  barricade  of  wagons  at  Q  G,  where  they  defend 
themselves  vigoronsly,  but  in  vain. 

About  this  period  of  the  contest,  the  Duke  of  Oroy,  and 
several  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under  him,  were  taken 
prisoners. 

During  the  successful  attack  of  Charles  XII.,  at  2Z,  on  the 
barricade  of  wagons,  and  his  subsequent  advance  to  m  m,  where 
the  troops  under  his  own  immediate  command  (the  left  wing  of 
his  army)  were  so  disposed  as  to  cut  ofiF  the  communication 
between  the  Russians,  right  and  left,  the  first  Swedish  column 
tm-ned  towards  the  loft^  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  support 
the  second. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Charles  XII.  as- 
sumed the  position  at  m  m,  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
capitulates,  obtaining  permission  to  pass  freely  and  armed  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kiver  Narva  by  the  bndge,  which  has 
been  re-established  in  haste. 

General  Weyde,  who  commanded  the  Russian  left  wing,  and 
who  has  thus  far  remained  in  a  state  of  complete  inaction,  no 
sooner  learns  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  right  wing,  than  lie 

Proceeds  to  offer  the  submission  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
'his  is  accepted  by  Charles  XII.,  on  condition  that  they 
should  deliver  up  their  arms  and  colors,  and  should  pass,  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Narva. 
So  numerous  are  the  defeated  Kussiaus,  that  it  takes  them  a 
day  and  a  half  to  cross  the  river. 

The  king  retains  as  prisoners  only  the  generals  and  colonels. 
General  Scheremetow,  without  having  taken  any  part  in  tlie 
battle,  retreats  in  all  haste  with  the  cavalry  (F  F)  beyond  the 
Narva. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  Charles  XII.  makes  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Narva  ;  and  Colonel  Horn,  for  his  skilful  defence  of 
that  place  against  the  Czar,  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general. 

The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
eighteen  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Swedes  to  about  two  thou- 
sand. The  former,  too,  lose  all  their  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war  of  every  description,  all  their  colors  and  standards,  the  whole 
of  their  baggage,  and  the  military  chest  of  the  Czar.  Their  loss 
injmrisoners  is  greater  than  the  whole  Swedish  army. 

The  Czar  Peter  seemed  to  be  less  discoura^d  by  the  issue 
of  the  battle  than  any  one  else.  On  being  mformed  of  the 
event,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  tliat  he  had  foreseen  it,  adding, 
that  "  wo  shall  for  a  long  time  be  defeated  bv  the  Swedes,  but 
we  shall,  in  the  end,  learn  from  them  how  to  Deeome  their  con- 
qu^ors." 
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WOMEN  IK  THE  WAB. 

n. 

T  HAYB  been  told  on  excellent  anthoritj  that  Miss  Smith,  uSb 
Rathbun,  wife  of  Captain  Smith  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land (I  regret  that  the  name  of  their  regiment  has  escaped  my 
memory),  deserves  special  mention,  or  rather  praise,  for  her 
daring  courage  and  warm  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
This  lady,  who,  to  accompany  her  husband  and  serve  the  Union, 
left  a  life  of  luxury  for  tne  utmost  hardships  of  the  camp  and 
the  iield,  has  distinguished  herself  as  a  sCout,  and  performed 
several  incredibly  bold  exploits.  She  it  was  who  once  captured 
single  handed  three  rebel  soldiers  with  their  horsed  whicn  they 
were  leading  to  water.  Having  learned  on  another  occasion, 
when  "  down  in  Dixie,'*  that  the  rebels  had  planned  an  expedi- 
tion which  would  result  in  the  capture  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany and  perhai>s  of  their  regiment,  she  defeated  it  by  a  ride 
of  more  than  tnirty  miles  on  a  stormy  night,  encountering  on 
the  way  many  dangers.  If  the  celebrated  "Ride  to  Ghent  ''^has 
deeorv^  from  Browning  one  of  the  best  ballads  in  our  language, 
surely  this  of  Mrs.  Smith  is  well  worth  being  sung.  This  lady 
ranks  as  lieutenant,  having  had  that  rank  bestowed  on  her  as  a 
compliment  to  her  success  as  a  mUitaire. 

A  Miss  Boyer,  who  was,  I  believe,  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  stage,  has,  it  is  said,  rendered  eflBcient  service  to  the  Union 
cause  by  the  exercise  of  her  "detective  faculty.''  I  have  heard, 
but  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  another  very  popular  and 
attractive  actress — the  unconscious  heroine  of  a  droll  incident 
in  which  a  distinguished  general  distinguished  himself  by  an 
^ctraordinary  ion  mot — ^has  also  played  in  the  comedy  of 
**  Secret  Service," — very  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  manager, 
Uncle  Sam.*  Unless  a  woman  has  notoriously  acted  as  scout 
or  soldier,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  publish  to  the  world  rumors 
which  positively  identify  her  with  government  or  military  ser- 

*  The  story  refterred  to  in  the  text  has  been  not  inelegantly  Latinized  by  the 
aocompUahed  ''Carl  Benson:"— 

^'Lepidaest  historiaquam  de  C.  Hndio  in  BeUo  AiKctno  narraat.  Nassipofi, 
urbe  prsepotenti  a  noetris  ezpugnatd,  Audius  se  maxima  tabern4  se  looayit,  et  ibi 
receptus  est  cubili  splendidissimo,  e  quo  mulieres  qusedam  nobiles  nuper  efibgerant 
Fi^  repentind,  ut  plemmqoe  aocidit,  nonnolla  ex  earam  snpeUectili  relicta  snnt ; 
inter  alia  tunica  fominea  domime  sos  nomins  *Lotta'  designata.  Qoam  ciun  snb 
pnltlnare  reperisset,  Audius  ancillam  tabemariam  sibi  addnci  jossii,  et  ei,  *i' 
inquit  *dominffi  tunicam  suam  refer,  et  die  simul,  C.  Audii  morem  non  esse, 
talibns  cum  vestibus,  dnro  racue  sint  dormire.' 

**  Sunt  qui  dicunt  mulierem  iptam  rediisse  nt  tunieam  Tindiearet^  sed  de  eo  n&il 
comperti  babeo  quod  certius  loquor.** 

It  was  not,  however,  at  "  Nassipoli,"  or  Nashville,  but  at  HuntsviUOi  on  the  entry 
of  General  Logan's  corps,  that  **  Audins**  found  the  tunica  feminea. 
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vice,  especially  if  her  calling  be  that  of  an  actress.  I  mention 
this,  since  from  their  varied  talents  and  ability  to  assume  ditfer- 
ent  disguises  male  us  well  as  female,  actresses  have,  since  this 
war  began,  supplied  to  the  secret  service  its  most  efficient  aids — 
a  fact  so  well  known  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  have 
been  suspected  and  persecuted  as  spies,  oy  the  enemy,  who  were 
really  not  in  the  service  at  all.  Being  obliged  to  often  change 
their  place  of  residence,  especially  in  these  war-times  in  the 
West,  the  heroines  of  the  bu^in  and  mask  not  unfrequently  find 
themselves  within  or  without  '^  the  lines^^'  and  in  circumstances 
so  suggestive  of  espionage  as  to  frequently  imperil  not  only  lib- 
er^ bnt  life  itself,  even  when  innocent. 

1  may,  however,  cite  without  reserve  the  celebrated  Major 
Pauline  Cushman,  an  actress  well  known  in  the  West,  whose 
beauty  and  vivacity  ai'e  of  no  common  order,  and  who  has  ren- 
dered both  as  scout  and  spy  very  effective  aid  in  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  As  this  lady-officer  has,  since  retiring  from 
the  service,  frequently  described  her  experiences  in  lectures,  and 
also  made  them  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  book,  there  can 
be  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  she  has  distinguished  herself 
by  many  daring  adventures  in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and 
unravelled  by  her  talents  as  a  spy  more  than  one  deeply-laid 
rebel  plot,  besides  supplying  much  useful  information  directly 
from  tne  camps  of  the  enenr^  to  our  leaders. 

A  native  of  Louisiana,  Miss  Cushman  remained  attached  to 
the  Union,  and  while  ^^  acting,"  was  at  the  same  time  employed 
in  the  secret  service  of  Government.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  latter  calling  was  greatly  aided  by  the  former,  and  that  her 
Southern  birth  enabled  her  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
rebels.  In  order  to  induce  the  latter  to  suppose  that  she  was 
heart  and  soul  with  them,  and  win  the  honors  of  an  apparent 
martyrdom. to  the  cause  of  Davis,  she  one  night<,  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  certain  Confederate  friends,  substituted,  while^ay^ 
ing  in  the  "  Seven  Sisters,"  a  toast  in  favor  of  the  rebel  rresi- 
dent  and  the  South,  for  that  which  was  called  for  by  the 
legitimate  role.  This  had  not  been  done,  however,  by  Miss 
Cushman  without  previously  consulting  the  Federal  general  in 
command  and  his  provost-marshal.  The  effect  was,  the  instant  . 
dismissal  of  the  actress  from  the  theatre,  her  arrest,  and,  of 
course,  an  appeal  to  the  provost.  The  result,  as  previously 
agreed  upon,  was  that  Miss  Cushman  was  severely  reprimanded 
as  a  rebel,  but,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  she  was  not  impris- 
oned, but  sent  out  of  our  lines  into  Dixie.  To  make  her  mar- 
tyrdom  as  edatant  as  possible,  the  refugee  carried  with  her 
nothing  but  a  small  satchel  of  clothing,  and  thus  went  forth 
among  the  Philistines  and  into  the  daricened  paths  of  Kebeldom, 
Being  received  as  an  exile,  she  was  for  a  time  very  hospitably 
treated  in  tlie  Southern  ranks,  and  became  a  favorite  with  cer- 
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tain  officers,  by  whom  she  was  complimented  with  the  raak  of 
fiiret  lieutenant,  and  presented  with  a  full  uniform.  From  this 
time  her  career  as  spy  and  scout  was  full  of  strange  adventures, 
many  of  them  being  very  perilous,  and  threatening  both  the 
halter  and  the  bullet.  It  was  alwavs  difficult  to  collect  infor- 
mation in  Southern  c^mps,  and  still  more  a  matter  of  risk  to 
impart  it,  when  gained,  to  the  Federal  commanders ;  and  it  was 
in  this  very  serious  undertaking  of  crossing  the  lines,  either  in 
pix>prid  peraand  or  in  disguise,  that  Miss  Cushman  excelled. 
Of  course  it  became  in  time  impossible  for  her  to  continue  this 
hazardous  calling,  since  with  every  trip  she  was  made  better 
and  better  known,  and  the  dangers  from  detection  were  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Those  who  would  know  more  relative  to 
her  extraordinary  career,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  much 
curious  information  respecting  the  undercurrents  of  the  gresct 
war  in  the  Southwest,  would  do  well  to  peruse  her  life — a  vol- 
ume which  is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
literary  curiosities  of  the  present  struggle. 

Among  the  war  items  of  June,  1861, 1  find  it  recorded  that 
Mary  W.  Dennis,  a  stately  damsel  of  six  feet  two  inches,  was 
chosen  first  lieutenant  of  the  Stillwater  Company,  in  the  first 
regiment  raised  in  Minnesota.  She  passed  for  a  man,  having 
eqaded  the  usual  surgical  examination ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
when  we  consider  her  unusual  height,  that  the  physician  never 
supposed  that  such  a  stately  girl  existed  outside  the  walls  of  a 
museum.  She  was,  says  the  "  Bebellion  Record,"  from  which 
I  borrow  the  statement  (page  58,  vol.  i.),  "  recognized  by  a  printer 
from  St  Paul,  who  became  shockingly  frightened  at  her  threats 
of  vengeance  upon  him,  if  he  revealed  her  secret,  and  decamped." 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  know  what  was  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  this  officer. 

A  very  brave  woman,  indeed,  was  the  heroine  of  New- 
bem,  whose  deeds  were  thus  recorded  in  the  New  York  World 
of  April  28,  1862  :— 

"  Mrs.  Brownell,  wife  of  Orderly  Sergeant  R  8.  BrowneH,  of  the  5tli  Rhode  Island 
Yolonteers,  aocompanied  her  husband,  who  was  severely  wounded  at  NewberUf  to 
this  city,  in  the  C(^sack,  and  is  now  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Soldiers*  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, at  194  Broadway,  attending  to  the  wahts  of  her  husband  and  assisting  in 
nursing  the  soldiers  who  still  remain  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Brownell  was  with  the 
3d  Bboda  Island  Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  having  been  adopted  as 
the  'Child  of  the  Regiment'  by  General  Bumside,  then  colond.  She  was  on  the 
field'  during  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  in  spite  of  many  efiforts  to  keep  her  out 
of  the  way  of  danger.  At  the  battle  of  Newbem  she  exhibited  that  presence  of 
mind  and  bravery  which  proved  her  to  be  a  woman  of  the  most  heroic  character. 
She  was  on  the  field  during  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  attending  to  the  wounded, 
and  giving  encouragement  by  her  fortitude  and  presence  to  the  soldiers.  When 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  6th  Regiment  fell, .  she  seized  the  banner,  and,  while 
carrying  it  across  the  field,  received  a  wound.  She  has  brought  with  her  a 
Secessia  rifle  which  she  found  after  the  battle,  and  which  she  ooosidere  as  a  prize  of 
no  little  value.  The  ladies  of  the  hospital  are  much  interested  in  the  brave  '  Child 
of  the  Regiment,'  and  bestow  upon  her  all  tht  kindneat  which  she  merits." 
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I  dm  tempted  to  include  among  these  brave  women  of  our 
war  the  valiant  old  dame,  who,  though  she  did  not  fight  herself, 
was  certainlv  very  willing  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
While  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Ist  Vermont  Regiment,  she 
arose,  full  of  entnusiasm,  and  said  she  thanked  6od  that  she  was 
able  to  do  something  for  her  country ;  her  two  sons,  all  she 
possessed  in  the  world,  were  in  the  regiment ;  and  the  only  thing 
she  regretted  was  that  she  could  not  have  known  twenty  years 
sooner  that  the  country  would  be  in  such  urgent  need  of  men — 
she  would  have  fumisned  more ! 

Those  were  strange  wild  times  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
and  great  was  the  excitement  which  prevailed — the  fair  sex  in 
the  West  having  their  fair  share  in  the  dealings  and  doings 
which  were  to  result  in  enlisting  men  "to  serve  old  Uncle 
Sam."  A  specimen  of  the  performances  of  certain  damsels 
was  thus  recorded  June  29,  1862,  by  the  editor  of  the  Ohio 
Statesman : — 

'*  A  female  military  company  named  the  Union  Captivaiort  has  been  formed  at 
Fedmouth,  near  Covington,  Kentucky,  and  over  thirty  of  the  most  interesting 
young  ladies  of  the  place  have  joined  the  organisationi.  The  uniform  is  an  aprcn  of 
the  old-fiishioned  cut,  made  of  red,  white,  and  blue— that  part  covering  the  bosom 
representing  the  stars,  and  the  lower  part  the  stripes.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed 
the  company  drill  tbe  other  evening,  says  he  never  saw  a  more  interesting  sight ; 
the  youth,  beauty,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies,  and  their  graceful  drilhng, 
presentiDg  at  once  a  most  novel  and  highly  pleasing  spectacle." 

From  their  name  we  might  suppose  that  these  maidens  of 
the  drill  were  rebels,  while  it  is  evident  from  their  uniform  that 
they  were  true  daughters  of  Eve.  There  is  an  old  French  song 
in  which  a  baker  is  said  to  show  the  moon  in  his  apron : — 

**  Qui  porte  la  lune 
Dans  sen  tablier," — 

but  it  was  reserved  for  the  fair  ones*  of  Falmouth  to  appro- 
priately display  the  whole  Via  Lactea  or  *•  Galaxy  of  Freedom," 
on  that  mythical  and  beautiful  garment.  History  has  given  us 
two  instances  in  which  a  blacksmith's  apron  was  used  as  a  fla^ 
— the  Kentucky  girls  in  question  reversed  the  example,  and 
used  the  flag;  for  an  apron — yet  for  the  same  purpose,  to  attract 
recruits  to  me  cause  of  freedom.* 

^  Hay  I  remark,  by-the-way,  that  this  mention  of  historic  and  poetic  precedent 
recalls  an  incident  which  has  more  thim  once  occurred  to  me  since  I  began  to  Jot 
down  these  instances  of  belles  who  assumed  the  character  of  Bellona  7  It  was  on 
the  evening  of  February  24th,  1848,  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  and  in  a  r^btau- 
rant  where  I  was  refreshing  myself  with  three  fellow-students  after  the  fatigue  of 
a  most  -eventful  day.  The  notorious  Poehardinette,  with  her  eccentric  hat  and 
feather,  was  in  the  room,  and  began  to  examine  the  pistols  which  one  of  the  young 
C^tlemen  had  laid  down,  upon  which  he  addressed  her  in  words  which,  oddly 
enough,  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  in  an  old  epigram  by  Sannasarua : — 

TrteUbat  Clypeum  Marti  pladtun  Dione, 

ScTMue  foeminea  sumpeerat  anna  manna. 
"Pone  ht%^  Mtolamat  Mtnlanti  Toe«  Priapoa, 

**Poae,  daeant  tataa,  tmc  macia  amu  maona." 

Epiarammaton^  Liber  IL,  A.  D.  15801 
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That  the  enemy  have  also  an  extensive  corps  of  women 
actively  engaged  in  the  war,  we  know  to  our  cost,  as  they  far 
outnumber  our  own  female  aids,  and  are  far  more  active  and 
mischievous.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  society  of  the 
North — ^they  tread  the  floor  of  every  soiree — they  throng  in  first- 
class  hotels — and  wherever  they  go  treason  and  wicked  deeds 
are  hatched  out,  and  iniquitous  means  to  aid  the  enemy,  and 
recoil  with  deadly  force  on  the  heads  of  their  own  friends.  To 
judge  from  what  I  hear  and  have  known,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  women  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  declare  that  they  think  ''  the  South  is  in  the  right,"  are  all 
more  or  less  engaged  in  the  vile  and  treasonable  work  of  aiding 
the  rebels,  either  directly  or  indirectlv.  They  know  the  workings 
of  the  "  underground  post-office,"  they  receive  with  encourage- 
ment men  whom  they  know  to  be  rebel  emissaries,  they  deaden 
the  zeal  of  the  good  and  loyal  friends  of  truth  and  of  tfie  Union 
by  ridicule  and  lies — and  they  poison  the  minds  of  young  men 
by  ridiculing  the  war,  and  affecting  to  regard  as  vulgar  and 
fanatical  every  thing  pertaining  to  its.  prosecution.  Certainly, 
the  devil  is  well  served  in  his  time.  But  Grod  knows  His  own, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  the  worst  of  her  sex  who  may  be 
engaged  in  serving  the  Union  and  Liberty,  will  appear  to  the 
eye  of  Truth  to  be  purer  and  better  than  the  most  aristocratic 
and  elegant  Southern  sympathizer  who  now  disgraces  the  free 
soil  of  the  North. 

"  The  sunny  South/*  says  *  writer  whom  I  am  unable  to  credit,  aa  I  haye  heen 
obliged  to  borrow  his  remarks  fh)m  a  piratical,  non-crediting  pamphlet  of  the 
pieces  dtt  manufacture  species,  "  has  received  many,  and  some  very  important  favors 
fh)m  the  fair  sex.  At  Washington,  for  a  while,  they  played  an  almost  open  game, 
being  in  several  instances  educated,  handsome,  and  &shionable,  having  acoess  to 
Cabinet  circles,  and  being  intimate  with  heads  of  bureaus  and  officers  of  State.  A 
pretty  and  talented  woman  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  man  individually,  and 
sometimes  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Even  patriotism  is  not  safe  against  the 
charms  and  wiles  and  intrigues  of  the  gay  deceivers. 

"  Therefore  it  was  that  our  generally  gallant  Secretary  of  State  felt  compelled  to 
arrest  and  imprison,  first  in  their  own  homes,  and  afterwards  in  less  comfortable 
quarters,  a  few  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  sex.  At  last  a  well-known  lady  was 
detected  in  corresponding  and  receiving  messages  through  the  medium  of  pound- 
cake, which  circumstance  determined  him  to  ship  them  all  to  Norfolk  by  a  flag  of 
truce,  as  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such  a  nuisance. 

''Prominent  among  these  women  was  a  Mrs.  Baxley,  who  was  arrested  and 
examined  on  the  steamer  Georgiana,  between  Fortress  Monroe  and  Baltimore. 

*'  From  some  remarks  which  she  made,  a  Mr.  Brigham,  who  was  a  detective,  jo- 
cosely asked  her  if  she  was  a  secessionist,  to  whi(£  she  answered,  '  Tes.'  After 
the  c^ng-plank  was  run  out,  the  boat  having  arrived  at  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Baxley  was 
beard  to  say  that  she  thanked  Grod  she  had  arrived  home  safe;  and  was  about 
stepping  ashore,  when  Mr.  Brigham  tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and  requested  her 
attendance  in  the  ladies*  cabin.  As  soon  as  the  room  was  reached  her  bonnet  was 
taken  off.  Fifty  letters  were  at  once  found  sewed  in  between  the  linings,  when  she 
exclaimed  that  having  been  found  out,  she  thought  it  best  to  deliver  up  the  "  con- 
trabands '  and  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  way.  But  Mr.  Brigham  insisted  upon 
it  she  had  others,  and  lo  1  in  her  shoes  and  stockings  numerous  other  letters  were 
also  found.  Tlie  *  lady  *  ^s  closely  guarded  until  the  Provost-Marshal  of  Balti- 
more was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  when  he  sent  a  woman  to  examine  Mrs. 
Baxley  very  carefully.    Almost  every  possible  place  about  her  dothing  was  filled 
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with  letters  from  SecessU  for  rebel  sympathiaers  in  Boltunore.  But  fioaUjr  there 
was  found  in  her  corsets  a  document  which,  when  taken  hy  the  woman  examining, 
Mrs.  Baxley  rushed  at  her,  and  seizing,  tore  in  two.  It  proved  to  be  a  commission 
from  Jeff.  Davis  to  a  Dr.  Septimus  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  with  passes  and  directions 
for  him  to  run  the  federal  blockade  in  order  to  gain  the  rebel  domaiiw. 

*'  Mrs.  Baxley  was  taken  to  a  hotel,  and  several  police  officers  placed  on  guard  oyer 
her.  While  locked  in  her  room  she  dropped  a  note  out  of  the  window,  addressed 
to  her  lover  (tlie  rebel  doctor),  imploring  him  to  fly,  as  all  was  discovered.  It  seemed 
to  be  her  only  and  darling  desire  to  get  her  lover  a  commission  In  the  rebel  army, 
and  having  succeeded,  she  was  only  detected  in  her  nefarious  transactions  when 
about  completing  her  mission.*' 

The  reader  will  find  further  mention  of  this  Mrs.  Baxley  in 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  entitled  Female  Traitors 
m  Washington^  and  bearing  the  date  of ''  Washington,  January 
15,  1862."  I  do  not  know  in  what  journal  it  originally  ap- 
peared : — 

''This  morning  it  was  ramored  that  the  female  prisoners,  confined  in  the  Sixr 
teenth  Street  Prison,  were  to  be  removed  to  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  Lieutenant  N. 
R  Sheldon,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  an  officer  of  the  Sturgess  Rifles,  has  been 
for  some  time  past  detailed  as  the  guard  of  these  prisoners.        ♦        ♦        »        » 

"The  first  person  Incarcerated  at  the  prison  was  Mrs.  Rose  0.  H.  Greenhow,  as 
she  signs  herself.  She  was  arrested  on  the  11th  of  August  of  last  year,  and 
has  been  confined  in  the  prison  ever  since.  Her  husband  was  formerly  employed 
in  the  State  Department  in  this  city.  She  is  a  woman  of  letters,  and  was  bom  in 
the  South,  although  brought  up  in  WaiMigton.  She  is  confined  in  her  own  house, 
in  one  of  the  upper  stories,  and  has  the  attendance  of  a  servant,  besides  tlie  com- 
pany of  her  own  daughter.  Besides  these  confined  here,  were  Mrs.  Phillips,  her 
sister  Mrs.  Levy,  and  her  two  daughters.  Misses  Fannie  and  Lena.  Mrs.  Phillips 
is  a  Jewess,  and  her  husband  married  her  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Mrs.  Levy  was  a 
widow;  her  husband  was  formerly  in  the  army.  Her  two  daughters,  who  are  very 
well  educated,  were,  after  being  confined  six  weeks,  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

"  Next  in  turn  comes  Mrs.  JBetty  A.  Hassler,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in  Wash- 
ington. She  possesses  the  least  education  of  any  woman  ever  confined  in  tills 
prison.  Her  husband  is  a  Southern  man.  She  *is  fascinating  in  appearance,  but 
has  not  much  decision  of  character.  She  was  released  on  parole  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

**  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  mother  of  the  assassin  of  Ellsworth,  has  also  been  confined 
here.  She  came  with  nothing  but  a  flannel  gown  on,  and  wearing  slave  shoes. 
She  was  incarcerated  but  two  days  and  nights.  She  has  now  gone  South  to  Rich- 
mond, where  she  has  been  endeavoring  with  but  little  success  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  family. 

"  Miss  Lily  Mackle,  a  daughter  of  Mackle,  a  derk  in  one  of  the  departm^ts,  and 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Washington,  was  also  confined 
here  for  two  months. 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  Onderdonk,  who  sometimes  passes  for  a  widow,  and  sometimes  for 
a  wife,  was  arrested  in  Chicago  some  months  since,  and  after  being  confined  here 
six  weeks,  was  released  on  parole. 

"An  Bnglish  lady,  Mrs.  Elena  Lowe,  who  was  arrested  at  Boston,  and  whose 
son  was  with  her,  having  come  with  a  commission  in  the  rebel  army,  has  also  been 
oonfined  in  this  institution.  The  son  waa  afterwards  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  and  she 
returned  to  England. 

"  Miss  Ellie  M.  Poole,  dUaa  Stewart,  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the  prison 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1861.  She  came  from  Wheeling,  where,  after  having 
been  confined  for  some  time  m  the  prison,  she  made  her  escape  by  tying  the 
sheets  together,  and  letting  herself  down  from  the  prison  window.  Slie  has  been 
in  communication  with  the  rebel  leaders  in  Kentucky,  advising  them  to  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  their  plan  of  operations.  When  arrested  the  second  time,  within  ten 
miles  of  tiie  enemy^s  lines  in  Kentucky,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of 
unexpended  money  ftimiahed  by  the  rebels  waa  found  upon  her  person.    She  has 
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been  a  oonespoiident  of  the  Richmoiid  Enquirer  and  Baltimore  JBecAon^   Hiss  Poole 
if  yet  in  confinosMot  here  in  the  Sixteenth  8troet  Jaii 

*'  AmoDg  the  number  jet  confined  here  ia  Mrs.  Bazlej,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Baltimore  She  waa  arrested  on  the  23d  of  December.  She  had  jost  come  from 
Richmond,  and  had  conversed  with  Jeff.  Daris,  from  whom  she  had  obtained  a  com- 
mission hi  the  rebel  army  for  her  loTer,  Dr.  Brown.  She  is,  as  she  represents  her- 
self, a  very  '  explosive '  woman,  and  it  was  from  this  peculiarity  that  her  arrest 
took  place  on  board  the  boat  while  approaching  Baltimore  fh>m  Richmond.  This 
woman  has  reibsed  to  sleep  under  a  blanket  niarked  '  U.  S.'  ever  since  her  oonflne- 
oent  here." 

The  Mrs.  Greenhow  mentioned  in  this  sketch  became  snbse- 
qnently  quite  notorious  as  a  spy,  vying  with  th«  eccentric 
adventuress  Belle  Boyd*  in  prominence.  She  was  drowned  in 
the  month  of  Septemoer,  18G4. 

One  of  the  most  infamous  wretches  in  the  regularly  commis- 
sioned guerrilla  service  of  the  Conf(^derates,  in  Kentucky,  is  a 
Captain  Berry.  His  lieutenant  is  a  woman,  thus  described  by 
the  Louisville  Journal : — 

'*  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  band  of  cut-throats  is  the  officer  second  in  command, 
recognized  by  the  men  as  Lieutenant  Flowers.  The  officer  in  question  is  a  young 
woman,  and  her  right  name  is  Sue  Munday.  She  dresses  in  niale  attire,  generaliy 
•porting  a  full  Confederate  uniform.  Upon  her  head  she  wears  a  jaun^  plumed 
bat,  beneath  which  escapes  a  wealth  of  dark-brown  hair,  falling  around  and  down 
her  shoulders  in  luxuriant  curls.  She  is  possessed  of  a  comely  form,  has  a  dark, 
piercing  eye,  is  a  bold  rider,  and  a  daring  leader.  Prior  to  connecting  herself  with 
Berry's  gang  of  outlaws,  she  was  associated  with  the  band  commanded  by  the  noto- 
rious scoundrel,  Captain  Alexander,  who  met  his  doom — a  tragic  death— hi  short  time 
ago  in  southern  Kentucky. 

"  Lieutenaut  Flowers,  or  Sue  Munday,  is  a  practised  robber,  and  many  ladies  who 
hare  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  her  on  the  highway  can  testify  with  what 
smtg/roid  she  presents  a  pistol  and  commands  *  Stand  and  deUver !'  Her  name  is 
becoming  widely  known,  and,  to  the  ladies,  it  is  always  associated  with  horror.'' 

Since  meeting  with  this  account  of  ''Sue  Munday"  I  have 
seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  woman,  after  committing 
many  atrocities,  among  others  the  murder  of  a  Union  man  in 
cold  blood,  who  was  shot  by  her  command,  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Federal  force. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Missouri  (St  Louis)  Democrat^ 
of  October  22d,  1864,  refer  fjo  the  disposition  made  there  of  the 
female  spies  caught  in  the  West : — 

»*Thb  St.  Chablbs  Street  Female  Militabt  Pbison  abandoned.— Yestesday 
Colonel  Darr,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  Department,  issued  an  order  to 
dose  np  the  Female  Military  Prison  on  St  Charles  Street,  which  has  been  for 
months  past  the  receptacle  of  so  many  of  the  notorious  female  spies  and  mail-carriers 
that  hare  been  caught  in  St  Louis.  Colonel  Darr  has  provided  accommodations  for 
this  class  of  persons  m  connection  with  the  other  military  prisons  of  the  department. 

"  Another  Woman  sent  to  Alton. — ^Among  the  prisoners  transferred  from  St. 
Charles  Street  Female  Military  Prison,  on  its  being  broken  up  by  Colonel  Darr,  was 
•  Molly  Hayes,'  the  notorious  female  spy  of  Forrest's  command,  who  was  captured 
near  Fort  Pillow,  riding  on  a  mule,  some  six  months  ago.  Colonel  Darr,  consider- 
ing her  too  valuable  a  prisoner  to  allow  her  the  slightest  possible  chance  for  escape, 
determined  to  send  her  to  Alton  during  the  war.** 

^  The  memoir  of  this  woman  is,  I  am  told,  now  in  presa. 
Vol.  rv.— 16 
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The  intimation  made  in  this  chapter,  as  to  the  incredible 
amount  of  information  conveyed  to  the  rebels  by  ladies  "  moving 
in  the  first  circles/'  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  least  exaggerated. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  with  any  d^ree  of  accuracy  the 
course  of  the  War  of  the  Emancipation,  cannot  fail  to  recall  how  at 
one  time  every  plan  and  scheme  on  the  part  of  our  Gt)vernment 
was  promptly  communicated  in  detail  to  the  enemy,  often  ap- 
parently before  it  had  been  transmitted  from  those  who  designed 
)t,  to  their  immediate  subordinates.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  knew  during  1861  and  1862  how  very  deficient  was  our 
ovm  secret  service^  or  system  of  espionoffe*  ana  how  vast  and 
perfect  that  of  the  enemy,  should  in  despair  at  the  utter  failure 
of  so  many  strategic  movements,  hrougn  treachery,  have  be- 
lieved that  our  only  hope  of  victory  lay  in  employing  a  more 
overwhelming  force  and  in  "  On  to  Richmond." 

If  there  are  any  who  will,  however,  contend  that  our  corps 
We^pioruiae  in  the  East  has  always  been  perfect,  they  certainly 
will  not  deny  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
not  only  return  the  negro  with  great  zeal  to  his  rebel  master, 
but  also  to  refuse  to  listen  to  his  information,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  chivalric. 

"  Contrabands  come  flocking  to  him, 
*  There  the  enemy  is — ^pursue  him  V 
'No,*  quoth  he,  'don't  puU  a  trigger, 
On  the  word  of  anj  nigger  1*  *' 

Bome  was  not  built — nor  is  ancient  prejudice  laid  aside — ^iu 
a  day. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  and  incidents  relative  to 
women  who  have  served  in  our  war.  As  they  will  be  read  by 
many  who  are  familiar  with  similar  instances  unknown  to  the 
writer,  I  beg  that  all  who  sympathize  with  his  desire  to  collect 
and  his  intention  to  reprint  in  a  volume  the  curious  character- 
istics of  the  war,  will  send  them  to  him  through  the  care  of  the 
editor  of  this  journal.  He  would  also  be  thankful  for  any  au- 
thentic anecdotes,  recording  the  deeds  of  brave  men,  or  true- 
hearted  women,  with  their  names  and  the  date  of  their  exploits. 
Unfortunately,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  instances  of  in- 
dividual heroism  are  doomed  never  to  be  made  known,  or  are 
at  best,  soon  lost  in  '^the  fathomless  ocean  of  newspapers."  To 
rescue  such  deeds  and  names  should  be  with  every  one  a  matter 
of  duty  and  of  pleasure. 

^  Y\dt  The  Peninsular  Campaign,  bj  General  J.  G.  Barnard.    New  York,  1864 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SIGNALa 

The  rude  efforts  which  attended  the  first  attempts  at  tele- 
(ip*aphing  are  subjects  of  as  interesting  stndj  as  that  by  which 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  language.  From  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  language  until  to-day,  there  can  have  been  no 
change  in  the  principles  on  which  the  telegraphic  signals  of  a 
language  must  be  devised.  It  has  been  possible  only  to  more 
completely  understand  these  principles,  to  simplify  the  modes 
of  making  them  generally  understood,  and  to  seek  the  plainest 
rules  by  which  to  give  them  the  widest  applicability,  to  make 
them  commonly  known  and  every  day  useful. 

The  modes  of  making  signals,  and  the  plans  on  which  they  may 
be  based,  are  infinite  m  number ;  but  ail  can  be  reduced  to  few 
and  very  simple  rules,  based  upon  principles  easily  compre- 
hended. 

It  is  interesting,  looking  back  now,  to  study  the  perfection  of 
the  plans  devised  by  the  ancients,  and  to  consider  how  closely 
the  rules  underlying  some  of  those  plans  and  their  working  ap- 
proximate the  rules  of  the  present  day.  This  may  not  be  so 
singular  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  principles  must 
have  been  underlying  all  alphabetic  codes  of  signals  from  the 
earliest  time.  This  only  being  needed:  that  those  principles 
should  be  analyzed  and  systematically  explained,  to  show  their 
simple  and  practical  applications.  It  sometimes  seems  question- 
able if  any  improvement  on  the  ideas,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  ancients,  has  been  reached  in  the  discoveries  and 
rediscoveries  of  the  plans  of  signalling  running  through  from 
their  times  until  now. 

The  most  accurate  accounts  of  signalling  with  armies,  and  of 
plans  which  we  know  were  practicable  and  constantly  prac- 
tised, are  those  found  in  the  writings  of  the  scholar  and  general, 
Polvbius. 

The  first  record  of  a  signal  corps,  a  regular  organization  of 
the  armies  of  that  day,  comes  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
that  general,  and  in  the  histories  of  the  wars  in  which  he  served. 
The  devices  of  the  army  signalling  of  that  time — about  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before  Christ— rseem  to  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  that  general.  lie  may  have  applied,  in  his  own  way, 
Erinciples  which  came  to  him  from  a  yet  more  remote  antiquity, 
n  the  history  of  ancient  wars,  there  are  sentences  which  seem 
to  indicate  so  general  a  use  of  signals  in  armies,  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. He  says  of  the  plans :  "  The  method  was  invented  either 
by  Cleoxenes  or  Democritus,  but  perfected  by  myself." 

To  us,  however,  Polybius  stands  as  the  inventor  and  the  first 
officer  who  has  given  us  intelligible  record  of  the  services  of  a 
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signal  corps  of  an  army.    This  general  arranged  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  in  five  columns. 
To  illustrate  with  the  English  alphabet,  thus : — 

OoLUiora...  Isi  2d.  3d.  4fh.  6tli. 

LettOTBjlrt. ABODE 

2d F  G  H  I  J 

"        3d K  L  M  N  0 

"       4th P  Q  R  8  T 

•«       6th. V  W  X  T  Z 

The  apparatus  for  the  use  of  this  plan  was  cumbersome 
and  immovable.  The  defect  was  not  m  the  idea  of  the  in- 
vention ;  but  the  imperfect  appliances  of  that  day  rendered 
its  general  application  impossible.  The  systematic  application 
of  the  principle  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  it  was 
very  possible  that  it  was  not  at  all  considered.  It  was  suggest- 
ed to  use  the  plan  for  night  signals  only.  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  considered  as  applicable  to  dajr  signals.  For  field 
work,  the  letters  were  displayed  literally  m  columns,  for  they 
were  displayed  on  five  separate  posts  or  columns,  set  at  each 
station,  and  numbered  as  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five.  There 
were  five  letters  on  each  post,  and  on  the  right  and  left  hand 
sides  respectively  of  these  posts  or  tablets  were  two  close  fences 
some  ten  feet  long,  and  about  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  and  at 
each  were  two  small  tubes  set  close  together,  and  so  arranged 
that,  while  with  an  eye  at  each  tube,  both  fences  at  the  other 
station  were  visible.  Through  one  tube  could  be  seen  only  the 
right  hand,  and  through  the  other  only  the  left  hand  fence  at 
that  station.  This  arrangement  of  the  tubes  was  necessary, 
because  at  night  the  fences  at  the  station  to  be  viewed  were  in- 
visible, and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  determined  on  which  side 
the  lights  were  shown.  The  five  letter-posts,  the  fence,  the 
tubes,  and  ten  torches,  completed  the  apparatus.  It  was  of 
course  stationary,  and  to  be  used  only  from  fixed  positions. 

Messages  were  sent  in  this  manner :  The  torches  were  lighted 
and  hidden  behind  the  fences.  Then,  to  indicate  the  number 
of  any  letter-post  or  column,  a  corresponding  number  of  torches 
were  shown  above  the  left-hand  fence  at  the  sending  station. 
Then,  to  indicate  any  letter  on  that  post,  a  number  of  torches, 
corresponding  to  the  nuniber  of  that  letter  as  numbered  on  the 
post,  were  shown  above  the  right-hand  fence.  These  torches, 
as  seen  through  the  viewing  tubes,  were  visible ;  those  on  the 
right  through  the  appropriate  tubes,  those  on  the  left  through 
the  other,  and  were  thus  recognized  at  the  receiving  station. 
For  instance :  to  indicate  the  letter  K,  that  is,  on  the  second 
column,  the  fifth  letter,  two  torches  were  shown  above  the  left, 
and  then  five  above  the  right-hand  fence.  For  the  letter  L, 
third  column,  first  letter^  there  were  shown  three  torches  on  the 
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loft,  and  one  on  the  right  For  the  letter  C,  first  column  and 
third  letter,  one  torch  on  the  left  and  three  on  the  right,  and 
BO  on. 

With  the  skill  of  practice,  letters  were  telegraphed  after  this 
plan  with  a  good  deal  of  rapidity.  With  a  suflicient  number 
of  men  on  duty,  the  letters  were  shown  as  fast  as  they  could  b^ 
recognized.  This  device,  appearing  under  different  modifica- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  used  among  all  the  armies  of  the 
East,  and  its  use  came  down  to  times  comparatively  late.  It 
is  curious  to  see  how  the  principles  of  this  plan  enter  the  per- 
fected systems  of  telegraphing  of  the  present  day.  The  fact 
may  not  have  been  known,  and  probably  was  not,  by  any  of 
those  who  have  rediscovered  plans  of  signals  which  each  con- 
ceives absolutely  new  in  principle  from  then  till  now. 

For  illustration : — 

The  written  record  of  the  letters  arranged  in  tables,  after  the 
plan  of  Polybius,  would  be  something  as  follows:  "A''  is 
"first  column,  first  letter;"  or  briefly, '^ A"  is  "first-first,"  or 
"one-one /'  or  "1—1,"  or  "  11."  So  of  the  letter  F  :  "  F  "  is 
"first  column,  second  letter,"  or  " first-second,"  or  " one-two," 
or  "  1—2,"  or  "  12."  Tlie  letter  "G"  is  " second  column,  sec- 
ond letter,"  or  "  second-second,"  or  "  2—2,"  or  "  22,"  "  K"  is 
" thu-d-fourth,"  or  "34."  "T"  is  "fifth-second,"  "52,"  and 
so  on.  The  letters  could  thus  be  condensedly  written  in  numer- 
als. It  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  left-hand  fig- 
ure of  the  numerals  indicated  torches  shown  on  the  left,  while 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  same  numeral  indicated  torches  to 
be  shown  on  the  right  Now  the  record  of  the  torches  seen  at 
night,  represenfTng  these  numerals,  standing  for  letters,  would 
be  intended  to  show  how  many  unite — for  each  torch  repre- 
sents a  unit  of  the  Roman  numerals — ^were  signified  bv  torches 
seen  on  the  left;,  and  how  many  by  torches  seen  on  tLe  right 
So  "  A  "  might  be  written,  when  seen  signalled,  "  A  "  is  "  1  on 
tfie  left  "  and  "  1  on  the  right,"  or  "  11 ;"  or,  the  torches  shown 
on  the  left  and  those  shown  on  the  right  might  be  indicated 
and  distinguished  by  different  figures,  as  a  "  1 "  to  stand  for 
each  torch  shown  on  the  Jeft,  and  a  "  2  "  to  stand  for  each  torch 
shown  on  the  right  Then  the  second  of  "A"  would  be  "  12," 
or,  in  a  hasty  record,  every  other  mark  might  be  used  instead  of 
1  and  2 ;  as^  a  short  mark  noted  for  each  torch  on  the  left,  and 
a  long  mark  for  each  torch  on  the  right  These  might  be 
placed  upright,  as  "  1 1, "  or  horizontally  written  as  a  dot  and 
a  dash  :  " .  — ,"  and  we  have  the  telegraphic  character.  Or, 
the  &ct  that  a  certain  number  of  torches  had  been  shown  on 
the  left  and  a  certain  number  on  the  right,  might  be  indicated 
in  yet  other  ways,  as  by  marks  or  dots  placed  l^fore  a  spaos  for 
the  torches  shown  on  the  left,  and  dots  after  the  qpaoe  for  thoM 
eliown  on  the  right    So  the  letter  "  T  "  might  be  shown  in 
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these  several  ways,  as  "  12/'  or  "  122,*'  or  "  1  11,''  or  " .  . . ". 
The   letter  '^K'^  might  be  "13,"  or  "1222,"  or"l  111,"  or 

"....,"  or  " . ."    The  letter  «  C  "  might  be  "  23,"  or 

"  11 222,"  or  "  11  111,"  or  " ,"  or  " . . ." 

We  arrive  thus,  with  the  first  telegraphic  alphabet  of  which 
there  is  record,  at  the  very  principles  of  the  telegraphic  char- 
acter in  use  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  of  Poly  bins  and  those  of  the  Morse  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet which  are  generally  spoken  of  in 'this  country  as  the  tele- 
graphic characters,  are  identical  in  composition  ;  for,  though 
many  of  the  characters  in  this  alphabet  consist  of  but  two  ele- 
ments, the  dot  and  dash,  yet  in  the  formation  of  the  whole  code, 
there  are  not  less  than  four  or  five  distinct  signal  elements  or 
components.  And  this  code,  adapted  for  recording  or  writing, 
is  not  well  suited  for  aerial  signalhng. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  and  through  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  wars,  there  were  corps  of  signalists  or  teWraphers  with 
the  army.  These  were  known  as  frvpaevrcu.  The  word  has 
been  translated  "fire-bearers,"  literally  "fire-movers,"  or  "fire- 
shakers,"  or,  perhaps,  "  fire-swingers,"  from  Trvp,  fire ;  oevcj^  • 
to  move,  to  shake.  In  the  history  of  the  si(^  of  Agrigentum 
— a  town  from  which,  though  nenectly  invested,  the  command- 
ing officer  was  telegraphing  tne  condition — ^the  narrative  is 
riven  :  "  But  Hannibal  {diaTwpaevoiAsvov)  shaking  through  with 
Ire,  or  swinging  through  with  fire,  ana  sending  through  mes- 
sengers continually  that  the  people  could  not  stand  the  famine," 
&c.  How  this  was  done  we  are  not  explicitly  told,  and  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  word  we  cannot  be  now  assured  ;  but,  read- 
ing the  quotation,  we  seem  to  read  of  the  service  of  the  signal 
corps  of  our  army,  and  to  trace  the  working  of  the  torch-men  of 
to-aay.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  alphalStic  plan  *">f  Polybius 
was  not  constructed  upon  any  rules  of  combination,  [t  was  an 
ingenious  invention.  The  fact  exists,  however,  that  he  was  work- 
ing by  signals  of  two  elements,  as  clearly  as  that  signals  are 
made  in  tnat  manner  to-day. 

In  the  wide  study  and  practice  with  these  signals,  this  must 
have  become  generally  known ;  and  it  seems  as  if  riimmerings 
of  the  knowlolge  of  the  fact,  that  all  language  could  be  repre- 
sented by  telegraphing  by  any  two  things  or  elements,  can  be 
traced  from  the  time  of  Polybius. 

This  principle  understood,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  plan 
might  be  worked,  showing  tor  any  letter  one  torch  a  number 
of  times  on  the  left,  and  then  a  number  of  times  on  the  rif^t  of 
the  screen,  instead  of  a  number  of  torches  together  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right.  With  the  ontical  instrument  described, 
^ese  signals  would  have  been  legiole. 
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Flags,  or  other  objects,  might  have  been  shown  by  day  in  the 
place  of  the  torchee.    This  seems  not  to  have  been  thought  of. 

We  can  easily  see  how  signals  might  have  been  made  by 
swinging  a  torch  into  view  on  the  left,  and  then  on  the  right, 
from  behind  the  screens.  This  mode  wonld  have  differed  from 
combining  motion  with  signals,  for  the  purpose  of  giviuj^  that 
great  visibility  which  motion  gives  to  flags  or  lights ;  tor  the 
whole  swing  would  not  have  oeen  visible,  but  it  wonld  have 
closely  approximated  that  mode. 

Field  signals  are  now  made  in  our  army  by  so  swinging  a 
torch  all  the  time  in  view  from  side  to  side. 

At  the  siege  of  Vienna,  John  Smith,  the  explorer  of  Vir- 
ginia, used  the  plan  of  Polybius  with  effect,  to  arrange  with  the 
besieged  forces  for  a  sortie,  he  having  learned  it  from  the  Turks, 
it  is  said.  The  quaint  old  English  works  of  1640,  or  there* 
about,  tell  of  a  marvellous  device  by  which  those  who  know  maj 
converse  so  far  as  white  can  be  known  from  black.  This  is 
evidently  a  code  of  two  elements. 

In  1812,  a  clei^ym'an  of  England,  reviving  the  table  of  Polyb- 
ius, and  giving  to  letters  the  same  enumeration,,  designated 
the  number  of  the  column  by  one  torch,  brought  the  proper 
number  of  times  into  view  from  behind  a  screen,  and  then,  after 
a  slight  pause,  showing  the  number  of  the  letter  in  that  col- 
umn by  snowing  the  torch  so  many  times  as  made  the  letter  num- 
ber. Extending  the  plan,  he  used  the  flashes  of  any  kind  of 
light. 

Thus  to  make  a,  flrst  column,  first  letter,  or  1,  1,  one  flash — 
a  pause— one  flash.  To  make  k^  first  column,  third  letter,  or 
1,  3,  a  flash — ^a  pause — three  flashes.  To  make  ffj  second  col- 
umn, second  letter,  or  2,  2,  two  flashes — a  pause — two  flashes ; 
and  so  on. 

Of  course,  the  single  light  of  any  light-house  can  be  flashed 
in  this  manner.  Messages  were  sent  by  this  gentleman  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles. 

I^ie  code  is  one  of  two  elements ;  that  is,  flashes  before  the 
panse,  and  flashes  after  the  pause. 

A  plan  of  flags  by  day  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  this  in- 
ventor, but  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest  there  is  no  information. 

At  a  later  day,  in  1829,  the  intermural  telegraph  of  Mr. 
Swain,  of  Philadelphia,  of  taps  and  scratches  on  a  wall,  is  another 
development  of  the  system  of  two  elements. 

Finally,  the  transmission  of  signals  by  electricity,  the  splen- 
did telegraph  of  to-day,  began  to  attract  attention,  and  study 
was  turned  to  provide  the  most  available  signals.  Signals  of 
two  elements,  traceable  thus  from  the  time  of  the  ancients,  are 
found  in  the  right  and  left  vibrations  of  the  needle  in  the  code 
of  Schilling,  whose  letters  are  written  left-right  or  Ir;  or  lett- 
left-right,  or  llr  ;  or  left-right-left,  or  Irl;  or  left-right-left- 
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right,  or  Irlr ;  and  bo  on.  It  is  plain  these  letters  may  be 
written  one-two,  or  one-one-two,  or  one-two-one,  or  one-two-one- 
two  ;  and  so  on. 

In  later  years,  this  code  of  signals,  modified  and  sometimes 
so  changed  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable^  is  nsed  in  all  the  signal 
telegraphs  of  Europe.  When  signals  came  to  be  traced  on 
papfer,  this  code  of  one  and  two  was  written  b^  dot  and  line. 

It  is  strange  to  realize  that,  in  the  perfection  of  telegraphs 
and  telegraphic  signals  of  to-dayjare  rehearsed  almost  the  old- 
est devices  of  antiquity ;  that  the  fire-swingers  of  Polybins  and 
the  signal-men  of  our  army  practise  so  nearly  the  same  art,  with 
modes  so  closely  assimilated  ;  that  the  electric  telegrapher  writes 
his  signals  with  the  same  elements,  and  perhaps  almost  the  same 
characters,  with  which  the  first  tel^raphic  signals  of  which  there 
is  record  were  made. 

The  telegraphs  of  early  days  were  not  made  portable.  The 
devices  seem  to  have  been  inventions  not  formed  by  rule ;  and, 
lacking  the  use  of  the  telescope,  the  art,  with  all  the  develop- 
ment given  it  in  armies,  did  not  attain  high  perfection. 

In  tne  Dark  Ages,  the  art  of  telegraphing  seems  to  have  been 
lost  with  other  arts.  Few  knew  even  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  rude  habits  of  the  time  required  no  perfect  telegraphy. 

The  very  idea  seems  to  have  been  so  far  lost,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  semaphores,  which  came  with  a  much  revived  civil- 
ization, was  opposed  as  a  sin  against  the. Deity.  So  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  telegraphs  was  opposed  by  the  ignorant;  and 
up  to  quite  recently,  it  has  been  held  singular,  even  by  those 
of  education  and  large  experience,  that  any  man  should  be  able 
to  talk  to  another  by  a  few  simple  signs  as  far  as  he  could  be 
visible. 


THE  HOBSE  1£ARINE'S  STOBT. 
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"Yes,  Doctor,  it's  me  they  call  the  Horse  Marine,  sure 
enough." 

" But  why  do  they  call  you  so?"  I  asked,  as  I  replaced  the 
dressings. 

The  man  had  got  a  sabre-slash  across  the  head — ^not  a  dan- 
gerous one — and  was  in  my  ward  of  the  MacFinnegan  Hos- 
pital at  the  time. 

"  Whv,  you  see.  Sir,  I  served  a  good  while  in  the  marines 
before  this  war  broke  out,  and  so,  when  I  'listed  into  the  land 
service,  the  boys  soon  found  out  I'd  been  a  sea-soldier,  and 
dubbed  me  The  Horse  Marine  at  once." 
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^^  And  what  made  yon  choose  the  cayalrj,  Spaddon  f ' 

"  Why,  you  see,  Sir,  when  I  was  a  sea-Boldier,  I  had  a  ship 
to  carry  me.  '  And  so,'  says  I,  '  if  I  go  into  the  land  service,  I 
will  have  a  horse  to  carry  me,  and  that's  a  ship  I  can  steer  my- 
self;'  for  I  was  a  jockey  before  I  was  a  marine." 

^  But  why  not  re-enter  the  marines  f " 

"  Ah  1  it  was  the  bounty,  Doctor.  The  sea-soldiers  didn't 
get  any  bounty  then,  nor  tb/B  sailors  neither,  for  that  matter, 
more's  the  shame !  And  though  I  was  not  to  say  very  poor, 
yet  money  was  not  amiss,  nor  the  horse  neither,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  for  another  reason.  For  between  you  and  I,  Sir,  1  didn't 
go  into  the  service  again  out  of  what  jrou  call  pure  patriotism 
altogether,  nor  for  the  love  of  fightmg,  though  I  have  not 
shirked  the  last,  if  I  say  it  myself,  neither." 

'^  I  should  think  not,  Spaddon,  from  appearances ;  but,"  con- 
tinued I,  liking  the  man,  of  whom  I  had  known  something  pre- 
viously, and  having  a  little  spare  time  at  the  moment,  '^  what 
did  you  enlist  for,  then  I" 

"To  catch  mv  wife,  Doctor  1" 

I  looked  at  the  man — a  good-looking,  muscular,  shapely  fel- 
low of  six  or  seven  and  twenty,  rather  undersized,  but  firmly 
knit,  with  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  and  a  manner  and  language 
above  his  present  rank  (corporal  in  the  99th  Cavalry).  I 
looked  at  him.  He  was  evidently  quite  serious ;  and  I  ignored 
his  having  been  a  marine,  and  "  Well,  did  you  catch  her,  Spad- 
don ?"  I  asked,  simply. 

"  Yes — that  is,  1  did — and  I  didn't ;  if  you'd  like  to  hear 
about  it,  Doctor,  I'll  tell 

"  Doctor  Smith,  the  Surgeon-in-chief  wishes  to  see  you  for  a 
moment  in  his  quarters,"  said  a  messenger  coming  in  at  the  in- 
stant. 

"  Very  f^ood.— Well,  Spaddon,  I'll  hear  your  stoiy  another 
time — to-night,  perhaps. — Nurse,  give  him  this  as  before ;  he's 
doing  very  well.^'    And  I  left  him. 

n. 

When  I  came  to  Spaddon  that  night,  I  found  him  with  a 
slight  fever,  which,  upon  inquiry,  I  conjectured  to  have  been 
produced  by  mental  excitement  on  the  subject  of  his  wife- 
catching  story.  He  had  become  very  anxious  to  tell  it  to  me 
at  once,  and  his  fear  lest  I  should  not  find  leisure  to  hear  it  had 
run  his  pulse  -up  a  score  of  beats  or  so.  Considering  this  of  no 
special  gravity,  and  finding  him  earnest  to  have  his  tale  told,  I 
gave  him  a  slight  calmant,  and  bade  him  go  ahead,  but  to  be 
brief  and  to  keep  to  the  point. 

"You  know  my  name,  Doctor — ^Thomas  Spaddon,"  he  be- 
gan, "  and  that  I  am  an  American  bom  and  bred,  as  my  father 
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was  before  me.    My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  brought  me 
up 


"  Stop,"  interrupted  I,  "  I  don't  want  your  family  history. 
There's  no  time  for  a  long  story.  Come  at  once  to  the  gist  of 
the  thing,  Spaddon — about  your  wife-catching,  yon  know." 

"  Very  well.  Sir ;  though  I'd  rather — but  no  matter.  I  was 
married  seven  years  ago.  Sir,  before  I  went  into  the  marines. 
1  traded  in  horses  then.  I  wa^  only  twenty,  and  my  wife 
hardly  seventeen.  Her  fether  kept  a  livery  stable  in — never 
mind  the  place.  She  was  a  beauty.  Sir.  Well,  Sir,  in  about  a 
year  her  father  broke  all  to  smash,  and  cleared  out.     Then  I 

got  into  a  cursed  bad  streak  of  luck,  and .     Well,  Sir, 

there's  no  use  hiding  it ;  I  got  into  jail  for  horse-stealing.    But 
I  swear  to  you  I  was . 

"  Innocent,  no  doubt ;  I'll  believe  you  without  proof;  only 
get  on." 

"  No  I"  said  Spaddon,  gravely  ;  "  I  was  not  innocent,  but  I 
was  the  tool  of  sharper  men.  K o  matter.  I  lay  in  jail  a  year, 
and  then  got  pardoned  out.  When  I  went  to  seeK  my  wife, 
she  was  gone,  and  I  could  not  find  a  trace,  Sir,  not  a  trace ! 
Well,  Sir,  there  I  was — money  gone,  wife  gone,  character  gone ! 
What  to  do  ?  I  got  drunk  one  day,  and  the  next  I  'listed  into 
the  marines.  I  served  my  term  there,  still  hearing  nothing  of 
Jane,  and  came  out  of  it  as  I  went  into  it,  an  unhappy  man. 
Sir.  Then  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  But  I  thought  no  more 
of  enlisting.  My  father  had  died  and  left  me  a  Uttle  money 
without  wishing  it.  That  is,  he  had  forgot  to  make  a  will,  and 
I  was  the  only  child  living,  and  mother  long  gone.  It  wasn't 
much ;  but  I  aidn't  care.  But  one  day  I  met  a  friend.  He  was 
a  soldier  and  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  South,  and  just  got 
back. 

"  *Tom,'  says  he,  '  I  saw  Jane  in  Richmond.' 

"  '  Saw  who  V  I  cried,  hardly  understanding  him  at  first 

" '  Saw  Jane,  your  wife  ?  She's  prettier  than  ever,  but  it's  my 
opinion,  Tom,  she's  no  better  than ' 

"  I  stopped  him.  Sir ;  but  he  didn't  mean  to  hurt  my  feelings. 
Well,  Sir,  how  to  get  to  her,  or  get  her  to  me,  was  the  ques- 
tion. I  feared  she  wouldn't  come  of  her  own  will,  at  least  not 
unless  I  went  and  fetched  her.  But  how  to  go.  1  would  not 
turn  rebel,  even  if  I  could — even  for  her  I  I  thought,  and 
thought,  and  the  next  day  I  enlisted  in  the  99th  Cavalry.  The 
cry  was  '  On  to  Richmond  I'  then,  Sir,  and  the  99th  was  at  the 
front.    And  in  a  fortnight  so  was  I." 

"  But  you  never  got  quite  there,  my  poor  fellow — ^into  Rich- 
mond, I  mean." 

"  Yes,  but  I  did,  Sir," 

"  What  ?    Oh  !  as  a  prisoner,  you  mean." 

"  No,  Sir,  but  as  a  corpse." 
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*'A— a  corpse  I  Come,  Spaddon,  tell  that  to — ^your  old 
comrades !"  said  I,  with  stern  irony. 

"Well,  Sir,  I'm  wrong;  I  didn't  mean  exactly  a  corpse, 
that's  a  fact ;  bat  I  did  mean  as  a  wounded  rebel." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  would  not  turn  rebel  even '* 

^'  So  I  did,  and  so  I  do.  Sir  I  But  stratagem's  all  fair  in  war, 
and  this  was  a  stratagem,  though  it  didn't  do  much  good  in  the 
end,  for  when  a  man  once ' 

''  Well,  well  I"  I  exdaitaed,  impatiently,  "  let  us  have  the 
stratagem  and  its  consequences — or  rather,"  I  continued,  as  I 
felt  his  pulse,  and  looked  at  the  time,  "  we  will  adjourn  the 
conclusion  till  to-morrow." 

"But,  Doctor " 

"  No  buts.  Here,  take  this ;  dnuk  it  all.  That  will  do.  I 
will  be  here  in  the  morning.     Good-night  I" 

III. 

Spaddon  was  in  excellent  pulse  in  the  morning,  but  I  had  no 
time  to  listen  to  him.  In  the  afkernoon,  however,  he  was  well 
enough  to  be  helped  out  to  the  piazza  for  a  breath  of  the  sum- 
mer air  (1  say  "  nelped,"  for  he  had  been  knocked  off  his  horse 
by  the  blow  he  got,  or  by  something  else,  and  was  severely 
bruised  about  the  body),  and  there,  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  he  finished  his  story,  as  follows : — 

"  It  was  within  three  miles  of  Kichmond  that  we  fought 
that  day,  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  as  you  know.  At  night 
both  parties  were  out  picking  up  their  dead  and  wounded,  accord- 
ing to  agreement.  I  had  formed  a  plan  in  my  head,  and  now  I 
put  it  into  practice.  It  was  desperate,  but  so  was  I.  There 
were  a  good  many  of  both  sides,  out  chiefly  rebels,  fallen  in  a 
bit  of  scrubby  swamp-wood.  Thev  hadn't  begun  to  search  in 
there  yet.  I  crept  about  there  till  I  found  wliat  I  wanted.  I 
tied  a  bloody  handkerchief  round  my  head  and  jaw,  stripped 
off  my  uniform,  put  on  that  of  a  dead  Rebel,  clapped  mine  on 
him  somehow,  and  lay  down,  waiting.  After  a  while  thev 
came  along  with  torches,  and  began  to  search.  O  Doctor !  1 
can  tell  you  I  did  not  feel " 

"  I  can  fancv  your  feelings,  Spaddon  :  but  be  brief.  They 
found  you,  took  you  for  one  of  their  wounded,  and  carried  you 
into  the  city,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  in  a  wagon,  with  a  lot  of  others.  It  was  dark  as 
pitch  by  this  time.  I  watched  my  chance,  and  when  we  got 
into  the  city,  in  a  dark  spot,  before  we  reached  the  better-lit 
streets,  I  slipped  down  without  being  caught,  and  hid  among 
the  buildings.  After  a  while  I  found  an  empty  shed  or  out- 
house, and  stayed  there  till  morning.  Then  1  walked  boldly 
out  and  into  the  streets.    Nobody  took  special  notice  of  me. 
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Two  or  three  soldiers  stopped  me,  and  asked  where  I  was  hurt. 
I  pointed  to  my  jaw,  and  made  signs  I  could  not  speak.  A  little 
girl  offered  me  a  hoe-cake.  After  walking  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
How  should  I  find  her  ?  How  should  I  ask  for  her  ?  For  the 
first  time  I  began  to  think  of  the  mortal  danger  I  was  in.  I 
thought  even  of  trying  to  go  back  somehow.  Just  then  a 
woman  came  out  of  a  liouse  opposite  me.  It  was  Jane !  I 
knew  her  at  once,  though  she  was  thinner  and  paler,  and  still 
prettier  with  it  all.  What  should  I  do?  Speak  to  her?  1 
dared  not  risk  it  in  the  street.  She  went  into  a  house  a  little 
farther  on.  After  a  while  I  made  up  my  mind.  I  went  over 
to  the  house  she  had  come  out  of,  and  knocked.  No  answer. 
Again — again.  No  one  came.  1  tried  the  door.  It  opened, 
and  I  went  in  and  shut  it  behind  me.  It  was  a  small,  poor 
house.  There  was  a  basket  of  dirty  linen  on  the  tabla  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  Jane  was  a  laundress.  She  a  washerwon^an  I 
I  sat  down,  took  off  my  bandage,  and  waited.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  came  in.  She  looked  at  me.  *What  do  you  want 
here  V  she  said. 

'* '  Don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm  your  husband,  Jane  1'  said  I, 
rising  and  making  toward  her. 

'^ '  My  God  t'  sue  cried,  and  fell  back.  I  caught  her,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  came  to. 

"  '  Jane,'  says  I, '  I've  come  to  take  you  home.' 

" '  Never !'  says  she, '  I'll  never  see  the  North  again.  I  hate 
it !  But  you — ^you're  a  soldier — one  of  our  soldiers.  How 
came  you  here  ?  Ah  t'  she  says,  suddenly,  ^  vou're  a  spy  1  a 
traitor  I  First  a  thief,  and  now  a  spy  I  Good  God  I  Thomas 
Spaddon !  Do  you  think  that  I  would  own  a  thief  and  a  spy 
for  my  husband  ?' 

'     *'  *■  And  is  all  ypur  love  dead,  Jane  V  says  I,  looking  her  in 
the  face. 

^'  She  sliook  her  head,  and  b^an  to  sob.  Then,  ^  How  did 
you  come  here  ?'  she  says  again,  snarply.     '  Who  told  you ' 

"  '  Nobody,'  says  I ;  '  I  saw  you  go  out.  Jane  1  Jane,  come 
home  with  me.' 

" '  Home  ?  Here's  my  home,  with  these  noble,  injured  people. 
I  hate  and  despise  the  Yankees !' 

'' '  You're  a  Yankee  vourself,  Jane,'  says  I. 

" '  Thomas  Spaddon,'  says  she,  *  I  loved  you  once,  and  PU  not 
betray  you.  But  go,  leave  me  and  this  city  at  once,  forever ! 
Forever,  I  tell  you  I  I  will  never  go  with  you.  I — ^I  have  a 
husband  here.' 

"  '  I'll  kill  him !'  says  I,  looking  round,  as  if  I  thought  he 
might  be  there,  and  if  he  had  been,  I'd  have  done  it,  by .' 

'* '  Then  go  and  do  it  like  a  man,'  says  she.  *  He's  out  whip 
ping  your  Yankees  now,  outside  the  city.    Go  and  meet  him  if 
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yon  dare  I  Go ;'  and,  Sir,  she  actually  pushed  me  to  the  door.  I 
conld  almost  have  killed  her  then,  jDoctor.  But  I  went ;  I 
don't  know  how  it  was;  but  1  went  without  another  word." 

Spaddon  was  gloomily  silent,  and  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands  for  a  few  moments. 

^'  And  how  did  you  get  out  of  Bichmond  ?"  I  asked,  pres- 
ently. 

"I  don't  know,  Sir,"  said  Spaddon,  still  gloomily. 

"  What  ?    Don't  know  I     What  do  you  mean  bv  that.  Sir  ?" 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Doctor.  I  was  crushed.  I  just 
walked  on  and  on,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing,  answering 
nothing,  if  anjr  one  spoke  to  me,  which  I  don't  know  if  they 
did  or  not.  I  just  walked  on  and  on,  till  I  found  myself  in  the 
country,  in  the  fields  just  outside  of  the  city.  Then  I  woke  up 
and  looked  round  me,  and  saw  some  negroes,  and  called  one, 
and  asked  him  the  way  to  our  army.  He  thought  I  meant  his 
master's  forces,  of  course,  but  that  didn't  matter.  He  told  me 
I  was  ^  clean  done  gon'  round  de  udder  side  ob  de  city,'  and 
that  I  *  mus'  folly  dis  yer  road  till  I  come  to  the  woods  ober 
yander,  when  I'd  see  a  paff ' — ^in  short.  Sir  he  put  me  in  the 
way;  and  making  a  painful  march  and  a  wido  detour,  and 
creeping  through  the  swamps  that  ni^ht,  I  got  back  to  our  own 
camps  alive,  but  used  up  both  in  body  and  mind,  Doctor,  per- 
fectly used  up  I" 

Spaddon  had  been  out  long  enough,  and  I  ordered  him  back 
to  the  ward.  As  we  went  along,  I  pondered  over  his  story, 
looking  at  him  the  while. 

"  Spaddon,"  said  I,  "  you  say  you  were  first  a  horse-jockey, 
then  a  marine,  then  a  dragoon,  and  a  wife-hunter  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  Spaddon. 

'^  Well,  Spaddon,  I've  Ho  doubt  about  the  first  three  phases 
of  your  life,  but  as  to  that  tale  of  getting  into  and  out  of  Bich- 
mond " 

''  It's  true,  every  word  of  it.  Doctor,"  said  Spaddon,  earnestly. 

"  It  mav  be,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  sounds  marvellously  like  a 
story  for  the  Horse  Marines." 
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SORS  stricken  hy  a  Rebel  blade — 
Of  those  that  first  were  red  that  day — 
In  the  grim  battle-track  he  lay, 

Death-sentinelled,  bat  not  dismayed. 

Yet,  strangely,  over  and  anon, 
A  transient  terror  drew  its  white 
Wan  mystery  of  livid  light 

Athwart  ids  features — and  was  gone  I 

Two  forms  of  Death  his  yision  wore ; — 
One,  watching  by  his  severed  limb ; 
And  this  no  terrora  had  for  him : 

He  was  a  Soldier,  if  no  more  I 

But,  by  the  camp-fires,  tales  were  rife 
Of  creatures,  hideous  and  obscene. 
That  crept,  where  warring  hosts  had 
been, 

With  lustM  eye  and  ready  knife. 

And,  helpless  in  the  gathering  gloom, 
These   memories    gave   him  ear  of 

hare: 
He  heard,  amid  the  moaning  air, 

Phantasmal  whispers,  as  of  doom  I 


*Twas  then  his  swarthy  face  grew  wan ; 
He  writhed  his  hand  unto  liis  belt, 
And  feebly  for  his  weapon  felt; 

3at  belt  and  weapon  both  were  gone  1 

A  sadden  shadow  o*er  him  stood — 
'' Take  all  1"  he  gasped;  "but  spare  the 

knife  I 
Speed  not,  for  gold,  an  ebbing  life  1 

Shed  not  a  dying  soldier's  blood  I*' 

But  on  his  ear,  as  thas  he  lay, 
A  voice,  than  woman's  sweeter,  fell: 
"  Cheer,  brother  1  Comrade,  all  is  well  1 

We  come  to  save,  and  not  to  slay  I" 

He  felt  his  cold  lips  flush  with  wine ; 
He  saw  twin  eyes  that  clearly  shone 
With  kindly  radiance  on  his  own, 

And  felt  strong  arms  around  him  twina 

Then  Sleep  her  soft  wings  o'er  him 
waved : — 
Bat  when  he  woke,  on  either  hand 
He  saw  a  FKLLOw-CHRiSTiAif  stand; 

And  smiled — and  knew  that  he  was 

TAYEDl 


THE  SOLDIER'S  MOTHER. 


BT  OEOROE  OOOPEB. 


The  drums  are  beating,  you  may  hear 

The  tramp  of  martial  feet ; 
And  crowds  are  gathering  far  and  near. 

Our  Union  boys  to  greet 
A  mother  sees  the  gleaming  line. 

And  heara  the  ahoats  of  glee : 
"  0  God  I  Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine, — 

There  comes  no  son  to  me  I" 

They  halt, — and  now  she  glides  along, 

To  look  for  those  who  knew 
Bisr  boy  among  the  happy  throng, — 

His  comrades  tried  and  true. 
A  tear-drop  glimmers  on  the  cheek. 

While  they  his  story  tell, 
And  to  the  poor  sad  mother  speak 

Of  how  her  darling  fell : 


How  fVom  the  batOe's  Inrid  tide 

All  bleeding  he  was  borne ; 
And  whispered  feebly,  ere  he  died, 

*•  Tell  mother  not  to  mourn  f* 
And  how  they  laid  him  down  to  rest 

Upon  the  gory  field, 
And  wrapt  the  colors  round  his  breast 

His  hands  would  never  peldl 

So  brave  1  so  good,  and  yet  so  young  I 

So  noble  1  and  to  die  I 
Oh  I  how  her  breaking  heart  is  wrung 

To  see  the  crowd  go  by  I 
Thy  purpose,  Ood,  who  ihtiXL  condemn, 

Though  endless  pain  may  be  ? 
0  mother  fond  I  brave  sons  for  (Aem, 

Thy  boy*s  lone  grave  for  theef 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


"  Thb  Qiiartennaster*8  Guide :  Being  a  Summary  of  those  Portions  of  the  Army 
Regulations  of  1863,  and  General  Orders  fVom  the  War  Department,  fVom  May  1, 
1861,  to  April  10,  1865,  which  affect  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  By  CoL 
Theo.  S.  Case,  A  Q.  M.,  Quartermaster-General  of  Missouri,  and  late  Chief  Quarter- 
master District  of  Central  iGssourl**  St.  Louis,  1865.  8yo.  339  pages.  P.  M. 
Pinckard,  80  Pme  Street  This  excellent  work  will  be  found  valuable,  as  a  book  of 
ready  reference,  to  all  quartermasters,  and  particularly  to  many  of  the  yonnger 
officers  in  the  department  It  is  written  and  compiled  from  a  large  experience  of 
the  author,  in  remembrance  of  the  many  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  novitiate, 
and  which  he  has  now  removed  At>m  the  path  of  those  who  are  inexperienced  and 
unable  to  proonre  copies  of  the  General  Orders  and  Special  Regulations.  This  first 
part  treats  of  the  organization  of  the  department,  and  the  duties  of  quartermastere 
in  detail.  The  second  gives  fUll  forms  for  making  returns ;  and  the  third  collates 
the  General  Orders  for  1863-64,  and  down  to  April  10,  1865.  An  appendix  con- 
tains many  additional  items  of  value.  A  portion  of  the  volume  is  interleaved  with 
writing-paper,  for  notes  and  memoranda,  and  a  copious  index  makes  the  whole  easy 
of  reference.  The  volume  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral and  many  other  distinguished  officers,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
quartermaster.    Price  $5.    Received  from  the  author. 

"  Affixes — ^in  their  Origin  and  Application,  exhibiting  the  Etymologic  Structure 
of  English  Words.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M."  Philadelphia :  published  by  E.  H. 
Butler  t  Co.  1865.  12mo,  271  pages.  We  intend  hereafter  to  occupy  more  leisure 
than  we  now  have  in  a  review  of  this  learned,  accurate,  and  weU-arranged  book. 
We  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  call  attention  to  its  philological  merits,  in  a  day 
when  such  subjects  are  particularly  affected  by  sciolists.  Professor  Haldeman  is 
one  of  the  masters  of  this  science,  impatient  of  quacks,  not  without  some  humor  at 
their  expense,  and  so  armed  in  proof  himself  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  counter- 
attacks. After  a  few  preliminary  pages  on  language  and  grammar,  and  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  AjfixeSy  he  divides  his  subject  into  Prefixes  and  Svffixes,  and  closes 
with  a  Vocabulary  of  Latin  and  Greek  originals.    The  book  is  beautifully  printed. 

"  A  Summer  Story :'  6heridan*s  Ride  and  other  Poems.  By  T.  Buchanan  Read.** 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1865.  12mo.  154  pages.  The  poems  in 
this  book  are  in  four  divisions:  the  first  containing  the  **  Summer  Story,"  and  a  few 
others  of  a  romantic  nature ;  the  second,  the  War  Poemn;  the  third,  Poems  in  Jtaiy ; 
and  the  fourth,  a  few  miscellaneous  pieces.    They  are  all  good,  and  all  have  sprung 
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from  the  author's  experience.  Thej  are  healthy  expreesions  of  human  life  in  many 
phases.  Of  course  the  War  Poems  concern  us  most  They  breathe  the  yery  dusk 
and  smoke  of  battle,  and  haye  been  read  to  thousands,  and  by  thousands,  so  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate  upon  them.  ShtridatCs  Ride  wiU  rank  forever 
among  the  great  war  ballads  of  the  world^s  literature.  This  book  is  beautifully 
printed  by  Messrs.  Lippmcott  &  Co.,  and  dedicated  to  the  excellent  Mr.  Joseph 
Harrison,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 

*'  The  Militia  of  the  United  States.  What  it  Has  Been  and  What  it  Should  Be.** 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  which  consists  mainly  of  a  col- 
lection of  historic  facts,  statements,  and  precedents,  which  bear  upon  the  following 
questions : — 

"  1.  We  want  a  Mflitary  Force. 

''2.  If  so,  shall  it  be  a  Standing  Army  or  Militia,  or  both? 

"  3.  If  we  need  Militia,  is  our  System  at  present  satisfactory  7 

"  4.  If  not,  what  improvement  is  practicable  ?*' 

Hoping  hereafter  to  give  full  consideration  to  this  subject  in  our  pages,  we  can- 
not now  discuss  the  merits  of  the  author's  views ;  but  to  all  those  who  are  consld* 
ering  this  very  unportant  subject  we  commend  this  pamphlet,  as  containing  valuable 
infonnati<m,  evidently  collected  not  without  care  and  trouble,  and  by  an  earnest 
investigator.    The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  thus  stated : — 

"  1.  That  we  do  want  an  Organize<?  Military  Force. 

"  2.  That  it  must  consist  of  a  small  Standing  Army,  so  composed  and  so  ofSoered 
as  to  be  capable  of  expansion  when  war  threatens;  and  principally  of  MOitia. 

"  3.  That  our  Militia  never  has  been  effectively  organized  or  disciplined. 

"  4.  That  if  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  present 
system,  and  to  create  an  energetic,  reliable  force  of  citizen  s<ddiers — a  National 
Militia." 

"National  Lyrics.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
O.White,  H.  Fenn,  and  Oharles  A.  Barry."  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1865. 
Another  of  those  beautiful  little  issues  of  "  Oompanion  Poets  for  the  People,"  con- 
taining the  Niatumal  Lyrics  of  the  Quaker  poet  We  need  not  praise  them,  for  they 
are  in  everybody's  hands;  but  let  us  simply  remind  our  readers  of  old  Barbara 
Freitohie,  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  eyes  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  as  his 
army  files  through  the  streets  of  Frederick,  and  its  effect  upon  that  deluded  but 
gallant  soldier : — 

•*  The  nobI«r  lutore  within  blm  Btirrcd 

To  life  at  that  woman^e  deed  and  word ; 

*  Who  tonohes  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 

Dies  like  a  dogi  March  on  *— he  said.'' 

The  illustration's  are  beautiAiL 

"Volunteer  Quartermaster:  Oontaining  a  Collection  and  Codification  of  the 
Laws,  Regulations,  Rules,  and  Practice  govemmg  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  force  May  9,  1865.  By  Captain  Boeliff 
Brinkerhoflf;  Assistant  Quartermaster  U.  a  Volunteers  and  Post  Quartermaster  at 
Washmgton.'*  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  192  Broadway.  1866.  12mo, 
289  pages.  The  tiUe  of  this  work  is  in  itself  a  dear  table  of  its  contents.  The 
plates  describing  the  manner  of  erecting  quarters,  barradcs,  and  hospitals,  are  dear 
induseftiL  The  chapter  on  Army  AUowanoes  is  a  valuable  one.    That  on  Contracts 
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QzpUdni  the  Biaaiier  m  wKioh  th»j  tm  made.  The  bkak  reports  ftr»  arranged  8» 
at  to  maka  tbat  very  intrioate  matter  aimple  and  eaaj,  aod  on  the  whole  this  work 
will  do  much  to  lighten  the  dutiea  of  quartermaatersi  whioh  are  characterized  hj 
the  author  aa  the  moat  ooeroHa,  vezatioua,  and  thanklesa  of  any  in  the  aervice. 

"The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events.  1860-'64.  Parta 
XLVIL  and  XLVIII.**  New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand,  publisher,  192  Broadway. 
The  Forty-ceventh  Part  gives  all  the  reports  of  Farragut*s  attack  on  the  defences 
of  Mobile,  and  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Chattanooga,  the  latter  being  coniinued 
h)  the  Forty-eighth  Part,  which  also  contains  the  usual  interesting  and  entertaining 
collection  of  poetry,  anecdotes,  and  incidents.  The  portraits  in  the  two  numbers 
are  of  Brigadier- General  StarkPeather  and  M^jor-General  McCook  (in  the  Forty- 
seventh),  and  of  Major-General  Sheridan  and  General  Townsend  (in  the  Forty- 
eighth).  This  latter  officer,  although  not  engaged  in  the  field  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  be,  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  at  Washington,  in  charge,  for  most  of 
the  war,  of  the  Adjutant-General's  Department — a  crushing  work,  which  no  one 
less  skilled,  systematic,  laborious,  and  patient,  could  have  performed  so  well  We 
have  often  said  before,  and  we  now  reiterate,  that  every  library  and  every  family 
should  have  this  Record,  the  most  complete  collectaneum  of  our  war  history. 

The  following  article,  from  the  British  Army  and  Kavy  Gazette^  of  June  10,  will 
have  interest  for  West  Point  men : — 

"  The  second  Report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  which  has  recently 
been  issued,  gives  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  general 
and  scientific  education  of  officers  of  the  army.  Tlie  Staff  College  at  Sandhurst 
still  oonsists  of  thirty  students.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  not  now  re- 
ceived, it  being  oonsidered  that  their  previous  education  and  training  are  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  staff.  No  payment  is  req\iired  from  students  to  the  funds  of 
the  college.  Only  one  officer  at  a  time  may  be  spared  from  a  battalion  for  residence 
at  the  collie.  The  appHcant  must  have  a  certificate  from  his  commanding  officer 
of  his  competency,  and  must  submit  to  a  competitive  examination  for  admissioo,  and 
another  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  residence,  to  ascertain  whether 
he  can  remain  at  the  college  with  fair  prospect  of  ultironte  success ;  but  no  case  of 
rejection  at  this  examination  has  yet  occurred.  The  final  examination  is  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  Of  those  who  have  been  thus  examined  in  the  six  years,  sev- 
enty-nine have  passed,  and  nine  failed.  The  letters  "  P.  S.  C*  are  annexed  in  the 
Army  lAst  to  the  names  of  those  who  pass  the  final  examination  at  the  college. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and  after  quitting  the  col- 
lege the  offloers  are  attached  for  a  short  time  to  other  arms  of  the  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  instruction  in  duties  and  fiekl  movements  which  are  not  cooi* 
mon  to  their  own.  As  a  general  rule,  staff  vacancies  will  be  filled  Jby  officers  who 
have  passed  the  college ;  and,  except  in  cases  of  proved  ability  in  the  field,  direct 
staff  appointments  will  cease  eventually  when  tlie  vacancies  can  be  filled  by  officers 
who  have  passed  through  the  Staff  College.  At  present  these  officers  are  suffi- 
eiently  numerous  to»  or  nearly  fill,  the  vacancies  in  the  lower  appointments  of  the 
general  staff;  but  the  coUege  has  not  yet  been  established  long  enough  to  allow 
many  of  the  officers  who  have  passed  successfully  through  it  to  obtain  the  higher 
staff  appointments,  as  in  general  those  officers  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  rank  to  hold 
them.  But  there  is  another  very  important  sphere  for  the  action  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education — namely,  the  examinations  with  a  view  to  admissitm  to  the 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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Bojal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  and  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhnrst, 
and  the  examination  with  a  view  to  commimions  on  qnitting  these  inttitutloiia,  be- 
sides the  examination  of  candidates  for  direct  oommissions.  The  examiners  gen- 
erally report  that  since  the  institution  of  these  examinations  there  has  been  a 
marked  progress  in  education.  /  It  is  scarcely  possible  (writes  one  gentleman  who 
examined  in  English  history  and  geography)  to  compare  the  ignorance  shown  by 
candidates  in  the  earlier  examinations  with  the  information  possessed  by  tliose  who 
nowpresent  themselves.  In  face,  some  subjects,  as  **  Eu^ish  **  and  the  experimen- 
tal sciences,  have  risen  almost  from  zero  into  subjects  of  education ;  and  this  has 
been  accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  more  staple  subjects  of  English  educa- 
tion, classics,  and  mathematics.  In  classics  a  decided  advance  is  noted,  and,  what 
is  of  great  consequence  in  respect  to  th^  effect  of  that  study  as  an  educational  in- 
strument, it  is  noted  more  particularly  in  the  grammar  and  composition.  In  math- 
ematics a  still  more  marked  progress  is  witnessed.  The  same  appears  to  bo  the 
case  in  French.'  It  is  not  only  in  respect  to  the  generally  less  advanced  candi- 
dates—namely, those  for  direct  oommissions  and  for  Sandhurst — that  educational 
improvement  is  observed,  but  also,  and  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  in  respect  to 
the  highly  educated  youths  who  present  themselves  for  Woolwich.  The  testimony 
of  the  examiners  is  conclusive  on  this  pomt;  and  thus  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  great  educational  movement  which  the  last  few  years  have  wit- 
nessed has  already  begun  to  show  valuable  results  in  respect  to  the  education  of 
one  large  branch  of  the  public  service,  that  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  There  is 
reason  to  hope  (say  the  Council)  that  with  steady  perseverance  m  the  same  path, 
with  a  careful  watch  kept  on  the  part  of  the  Council  over  the  examinations,  and 
above  all  by  the  continued  employment,  as  examiners,  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  respective  subjects  of  study,  this  progress  will  be  maintained,  and 
an  important  advance  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  country.  The  report  shows 
that  at  tlie  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  Woolwich,  in  the  last  six  years, 
out  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  candidates  examined,  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  qualified ;  there  has  been  much  difficulty  as  to  the  disposal 
„of  a  large  number  of  cadets  for  whom,  on  leaving  Woolwich  Academy,  there  have 
been  no  immediate  vacancies,  but  the  establishment  has  been  reduced  fVom  three 
)  hundred  to  two  hundred  cadets,  and  under  no  circumstances  wiU  a  cadet,  after  finally 
passing,  be  kept  longer  than  six  months  without  a  commission.  In  the  six  years 
^t  the  final  examinations,  only  one  cadet  finally  (ailed ;  and  of  the  four  hundred  and 
eight-six  cadets  who  entered  the  first  class,  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  pro* 
nounced  qualified  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Engineers  or  Royal  Artillery.  At 
fiandliufst,  in  the  last  three  years,  out  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  examined 
for  admission  to  the  college,  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  passed  but  the  college  not 
being  yet  ^  its  full  establishment,  the  failures  are  absolute,  not  relative.  At  the 
flnal  examijOAtions  of  1864  and  1865  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  cadets  Dbtained 
•ommissioiis  in  the  aripy  without  purchase,  exclusive  of  the  commissions  without 
purchase  i^ranted  to  the  Queen^s  and  Indian  cadets  who  passed  the  qualifjring  ex- 
amination. In  the  general  examinations  for  direct  commissions  in  the  last  five 
yenrs,  out  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  examined,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  qnalift^" 
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Tbb  disbandment  of  our  ftrmies  goes  steadilj  on,  whether  with  proper  judgment 
and  diecretioa  we  do  not  raise  a  question,  being  content  to  leaye  that  matter,  with 
fhll.  oonOdenee,  to  the  Ooremment  At  the  centre  of  all  information,  thej  most 
know  best  the  number  of  Utx>p8  we  need :  that  is  the  limit;  strike  off  every  addi- 
tional man,  and  thus  in  one  direction  curtail  our  expenses.  There  are  many  people 
who  begin  to  urge  a  reduction  to  nearly  the  old  number.  Such  are  eitlier  disloyid 
or  very  foolish.  A  short  time  since  we  were  reduced  to  two  hundred  thousand; 
another  touch  of  the  magic  wand,  and  we  hare  but  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
arms.  One  by  one  the  g^reat  armies  have  dissdved ;  then  minor  organizations  of 
corps  and  divisions  disappear,  until  we  shall  have  only  here  and  there  a  nucleus,  a 
cadre  upon  which  to  rally  our  old  reserves  if  an  emergency  should  arise. 

Besides  oertain  partial  changes  made  before  the  final  orders,  we  have  now  dis- 
banded the  following  Corps: — The  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  and 
Twenty-fonrth.  Every  one  of  these  has  a  grand  historic  record,  and  the  varied 
badges  will  be  treasured  in  many  a  family  throughout  the  land,  brought  back  by 
their  fireside  heroes. 

As  we  predicted,  there  are  goodly  and  manifold  duties  for  our  gmerala  to  do, 
and  the  heroes  of  our  battles  are  now  commandhig  divisions,  departments,  and  dis- 
tricts; on  tours  of  inspection;  acting  as  Chiefs  of  Staff;  so  that  few  of  the  regular 
Army  who  really  desired  to  retain  their  rank  in  the  service,  and  who  deserved  it, 
are  obliged  to  fall  back  from  the  stars  to  the  "light  of  other  days."  Withoi^  at- 
tempting to  give  the  stations  and  duties  of  all  thus  retained,  we  have  kept  the  trace 
of  a  few  besides  those  who  command  the  great  divisions.  OUlmore  is  again  upon 
the  scene  of  his  former  exploits,  having  command  of  the  Department  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  his  head-quarters  at  Hilton  Head,  the  new  city  which  is  to  rob  Charles- 
ton of  all  its  significance  and  power.  We  feel  sure  that  he  will  help  it  to  do  sa 
Halleck,  in  command  of  one  of  the  grand  divisions,  has  saUed  for  the  Pacific,  doubt- 
less glad  to  get  back  to  his  home  and  his  busmeas  interests.  Humphreys  has  com- 
mand in  Philadelphia;  Sohofleld  has  the  Department  of  North  Carolina ;  Wright  is 
at  Galveston ;  Steedman  has  charge  of  the  Department  of  Georgia,  with  firannan 
commanding  the  District  of  Savannah.  Ord  has  the  Department  of  Ohio;  Pleas- 
onton  is  at  Milwaukee ;  Hooker  has  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  has  his  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  Hancock  has  the  Middle  Military  Department,  with  head- 
quarters  in  Baltimore.  Howard  is  busily  engaged  m  organizing  his  Bureau  of 
Freedmen:  and  his  mind  and  heart  are  both  in  the  work:  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

We  are  proud  of  all  these  men ;  proud  to  spread  them  over  the  country,  and  let 
our  people  take  them  for  the  noblest  types  and  spedraens  of  the  defendere  and 
saviours  of  the  Republic.  Wherever  they  are,  they  should  receive  all  honor,  respect, 
and  hospitality ;  it  is  their  due,  and  those  who  treat  them  thus  will  receive  ten- 
fold, in  the  very  act  of  entertainment 

General  Grant  has  made  another  tour,  taking  West  Point,  Saratoga^  Portlaad, 
snd  other  points  in  his  wi^  to  Canada.     In  Canada  the  illustrious  visitor  was 
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varralj  recelTed.  He  did  well  to  go  there.  His  visit  will  be  a  new  token  of  omitj ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  oar  Commander-in-Ohief^  lie  can  see  for  himself  what 
Canada  would  be  in  the  event  of  future  political  troubles. 

Once  more  the  plagues  of  Egypt  have  come,  but  instead  of  locusts,  they  t^ke  the 
fbrm  of  universal  Bbbvbts  ;  at  once  ridiculous  and  useless,  but  not  harmless.  Per- 
haps none  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  need  to  be  told  that  a  Brevet  is  an  hon- 
orary tUk  of  higher  rank  than  that  which  is  lineally  held  by  the  recipient,  carrying 
with  ity  however,  but  little  benefit  It  confers  no  higher  command,  and  no  additional 
pmjt  except  in  special  oases.  It  tickles  the  ears,  and  givB»  some  kiat  to  the  wearer. 
In  former  thnes,  too,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  oflBoer  thus  distinguished  had  done  some 
signal  servioe,  above  his  fellows,  and  above  his  own  rank,  for  which  this  was  a 
viward.  But  after  the  Mexican  War  such  honors  were  spread  broadcast,  obtained 
ih  many  oases  by  political  influence,  and  even  the  slight  value  they  bad,  disap- 
peared. So  general  was  the  dissatisfaction  among  our  best  officers,  that  we  did 
hope  the  custom  would  hereafter  be  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance. But  now  we  are  told  the  nuisance  is  again  to  prevail,  and  that  every 
officer  who  did  no  more  than  his  duly,  is  to  have  a  brevet  We  greatly  regret  it  I 
Give  all  the  deserving  real  honors,  but  let  us  do  away  with  a  system  so  supremely 
illogioal  as  thi& 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  is  the  cnetom  of  our  oollegee  in  conferring  the  title  of 
LL.D.  on  distmguished  generals.  We  hold  the  recipients  in  such  high  honor  that 
we  can  hardly  condemn  it  as  heartily  aa  we  wish :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
surd ?  Grant  is  the  most  illustrious  soldier  of  the  age,  but  he  is  not  a  doctor 
viriaaqw  jwrk.  He  i9  a  good  mathematician,  but  he  cannot  read  his  doctor's  diplo- 
ma. Meade  saved  the  Republic  in  the  crisis  of  its  history  at  Gettysburg,  and  he  is 
«  capital  engineer,  but  he  knows  (ittle  of  the  Pandects  or  the  Capitularies.  It  is  an 
honorary  title  of  distinction  hi  UUrature^  kao,  amd  pkOosophy.  However,  it  is  rather 
Qiii^^tic  to  oppose  a  practice  so  common  as  this,  and  our  heroes  accept  the  honor 
as  gratefiil  acknowledgment  of  services  which  colleges  have  no  adequate  and 
proper  means  of  repaying.  We  suggest  that  it  be  translated  in  their  case  as 
Lefender  of  Ihe  Lawe^  and  nothing  could  be  truer  and  more  appropriate. 

The  conspirators  liave  been  taken  to  the  Dry  Tortugas ;  let  their  names  perish 
firom  the  earth.  We  are  infbrmed  that  Modd  has  been  put  into  the  hospital,  Amdd 
made  a  dark,  and  Spangler  works  as  a  carpenter;  that  they  are  in  good  spirits^ 
glad  to  be  there  instead  of  in  a  Northern  penitentiary,  aud,  on  the  whole^  surprised 
at  the  kind  treatment  they  receive.  It  is  true  that  justice  is  not  vindictive,  but  il 
should  be,  in  such  cases,  inexorable,  and  we  question  the  propriety  of  alleviating 
their  condition,  by  pleasant  berths.  These  men  were  participant»  in  a  complex 
crime— murder,  treason,  privy  consphracy— each  and  all  in  their  very  worst  form. 
Let  a  life  of  hopeless  imprisonment  atone  to  men  for  this,  and  give  time  and  space 
to  seek  the  pardon  of  God. 

The  Naval  Academy  once  more  takes  its  seat  at  Annapolis,  away  from  the  ex- 
citements of  Newport,  and  very  near  the  Capital.  In  all  respects  this  old  locality, 
rendered  impracticable  during  the  war,  is  the  best  The  professors  met  at  New- 
port in  July,  to  examine  candidates  for  admission,  because  of  the  appliances  therO| 
not  yet  removed. 

Incident  to  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  great  auctions  are  still  busy  knodktng 
down  every  thing  in  their  way.  Ships,  stores,  horses,  mules,  are  sold  In  the  great 
dtiee  and  elsewhere,  realizing  some  money  and  curtailing  great  expenses.  "  Hang 
out  the  sign,  the  world  for  sale."    Fbr  sale  all  rettes  of  the  bankrupt  Rebellion; 
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All  of  the  ptfll  except  ite  i^ory.  We  begin  oar  honeekoeping  anew,  now  that  tb* 
waywAiti  aiatera  have  been  broiigbt  bade  with  aorrow  and  gfeat  moorning. 
The  ferer  of  ezcitemeDt  about  Jeff.  Davie's  trial  ia  dying  awaj,  but  it  ia  believed 
that  preparatioaa  are  being  made  to  conduct  it  at  Fort  Monroeu  In  the  mean  tim« 
he  takes  the  air  and  meditates  upon  his  fate.  Hia  wife  is  in  Savannah  at  tb» 
Pulaski  House,  sadly  and  fiatfAiUy  awaiting  the  ieaue.  As  ahe  looka  back  and  lb»- 
ward,  ahe  stands,  like  Byron,  on  the  Bridge  of  SighSi — '*  a  palM)e  and  a  prison  on 
each  hand."  But  yesterday  the  lady  of  a  greater  deapot  than  any  in  Burope,  to- 
day her  lord  is  an  isolated,  cioaely  guarded  oriminal,  wh/o  has  the  dnrkeat  prospeol 
before  him.  And  from  that  vast  (eiritory  over  which  he  ruled,  oomea  there  no 
Toice  of  petidon  to  avert  his  &te :  are  tber^  no  friends  busy  in  preparing  for  hit 
defence,  and  urging  pleas  in  his  (avot?  If  there  are^  they  noe  very  few  and  veijr 
secret  The  stem  Statesman  has  no  friends.  He  has  alienated  the  whole  oountrj 
by  his  misdeeds. 

At  length  the  mammoth  war-steamer  Dunderberg  "  walks  the  waters,"  and  will 
soon  be  armed  in  prooC    The  following  are  her  grand  dimensions  and  powers:— *- 

Kxtmnelen^ 880 feet 4  Inebet  Dnu^twhaa  n^ady  forte* tl  feel 

Kxtrt* nie bfsm 72  feet  10  lncb««  DiAplueument. 7,000  tons 

I>«ptk  of  oMriB  bold    98  feet  7  iJiebvft  Tnnaafre 5,000  tone 

Btjigbtorcaaemaie 7  feet  9  lncho«  Waigkt  of  iron  Armor. 1,000  toaS 

Leai^h  of  rsui. 6u  fe«t 

DIMKN8IOMS  OF  SM«IKn,  BOILOtS,   ITC. 

Cytlndeni (two) each 100  Inches  Orateanrfeee 1,200  ft^ 

Stroke  of  pfstonK 46  ioobeft  O'Odcneer  Mirfeoe 18,000  aqiuire  feet 

Boilvrt Six  main  ud  two  donlifyB  Diameter  of  profielKT SI  feet 

Dfntiiof  b  ilera iSreet  Pttrh  .»r  propel'**" 27  t<»  80  feet 

Ueiicbt  of  boilers 17  feet  0  Inches  Weiirbt  of  jtropeller. 84.580  pounds 

Front  tif  boilers 21  feet  5  inebes  Capacitv  of «)al-btuikers. 1.000  tons 

Weight  of  boilers 450  tons  Actual  UrM-pover fi^dOO  bone 

Roller  surface. 80,UU0  feet  Nominal  horse-power 1,^00  horst 

fioglish  Warriors  and  French  Gknrss  beware,  when  the  ThmuUr  Mnmimn  oomet 
along.    She  is  a  floating  fortress,  a  warlike  world;  in  herself  an 

** annanient  to  thnnder-«trlke  the  walls 

Of  roek-baiit  cities.- 


We  pubUah  the  firilowing  as  an  important  corireotion: — 


'^THB  BATTU  OF    WAJfL  OAK& 

*"  WASHiifOTOif,  July  to,  1860. 

"  Editor  IntdUgencer  t-^la  your  numbers  of  the  26th  and  27th  July  I  find,  *The 
following  graphic  description  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  is  from  ""  The  Story  of  a 
Trooper,"  by  CJaptain  C.  F.  Adams.' 

**  The  article  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  for  its  appearance  in,  and  apparent 
indorsement  by,  the  InUUigmoer.  It  is  full  of  errors.  I  only  notice  it  for  one  state- 
ment injurious  to  Qeneral  Keyes  and  myselC  I  am  charged,  on  mere  rumor,  with 
a  greater  crime  than  that  for  which  an  oCQoer,  after  Oeneral  Pope's  campaign  ia 
Virginia,  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  this  by  a  man  who,  from  his  own  statement^ 
eould  not  have  beeu  in  the  battle.    The  writer  says : — 

**  *  General  Keyes  has  sent  a  request  for  re-enforeements  to  Qeneral  Heinfaielman, 
Ct  isa  few  minutes  after  two  o'elock  when  the  officer  starts  with  the  order,  but  an 
■naocountable  delay  was  caused,  and  it  is  nunored  there  it  a  misunderstanding 
between  Generals  Heints^boaan  and  Keyes  (about  cankX  whieh  is  doing  us  serious 
ii4ury-  Let  uS)  however,  pass  over  that  in  silenee,  and  leave  the  reader  to  inler 
what  the  difiBoulty  was,  when  he  is  told  that  orders  were  not  sent  to  Geoaraia 
Kearney,  and  Hooker  to  move  until  twenty  nunutes  to  three  o'olook.' 
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"There  nerer  has  been  any  misunderatanding  between  C^eral  Keyes  and  iny- 
eelf  about  rank.  His  corps  was  placed  under  my  command  bj  Oeneral  McOleUan 
after  we  crossed  the  Chidcahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  I  gave  bim  such  orders  as  I 
deemed  necessary,  and  he  promptly  obeyed.  By  his  direction,  General  Keyes'saide 
addressed  me  a  note,  whick  I  received  at  two  p.  m.,  asking  for  a  re-enforcement, 
which  I  at  oooe  ordered.  A  few  minutes  later  I  learned  through  my  own  aides, 
whom  I  had  sent  to  the  front  in  consequence  of  the  firing,  that  we  were  attadced 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  that  General  Casey's  troops  had  given  way.  I  imme- 
diately ordered  up  Kearney's  and  Hooker's  troops,  and  rode  to  the  front  and  posted 
tbem  as  they  arrived.  Arrangements  that  I  had  made  the  day  before  had  placed 
Kearney's  Division  of  my  corps  within  easy  supporting  distance. 

"Respectfully,  Ac.,  8.  P.  Hsimtzilican,  Majwr-GmgraV' 

General  Heintzelman  is  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  our  veterans,  and  his  sim- 
ple word  is  sufficient  to  set  the  Trooper's  story  right. 

The  tone  of  many  prominent  rebels  is  such  as  augurs  well  for  their  influence 
with  the  people  of  the  South.  Of  course  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  tinge  of 
moodiness  and  disappointment,  but  they  counsel,  in  almost  every  case,  submission 
to  the  Government,  and  such  conduct  as  shall  insure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Union.  Ewell's  letter  published  some  time  since  is  really  touching.  Wade 
Hampton,  one  of  the  bitt  irest  rebels  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  gives  up,  although 
with  not  a  very  good  grace.  Howell  Cobb  and  Ex-Govemor  Brown  declare  slavery 
at  an  end,  and  call  upon  the  people  to  submit  promptly  and  willingly  to  the  United 
States  authorities.  Brown  was  always  a  thorn  in  the  Confederate  flank ;  and  he 
now  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  the  Convention  to  declare  slavery  at  an  end  in 
Georgia  without  excitement  or  discussion.  The  fact  is,  Brown  was  entirely  too 
logical  for  the  Confederacy,  when  he  resisted  as  Governor  of  a  "Sovereign  State" 
the  rebel  conscription  acts:  and  he  is  now  but  yielding  to  the  inexorable  logic  of 
events  in  the  course  he  takes.  Without  knowing  it,  for  his  mind  is  not  metaphys- 
ical, Brown  has  always  been  a  good  friend  of  the  United  States;  the  more  useM 
bocause  he  was  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Stonewall  has  given  rise  to  the  following  diplomatic  correspondence : — 

MB.  T1B8ARA  TO  HB.  SBWARD. 
[TrsntlAtSon.] 

''WASBnraToir,  Jalj  li,  1869L 

*'The  undersigned.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Catholic  Mijesty,  has  the 
honor  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  agreeably  to  official 
communications  which  he  has  received  from  Madrid,  the  order  has  been  given  to 
the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  to  deliver  the  war- vessel  StonetoaU  to  the  person  whom 
the  Ciovernment  of  the  United  States  may  commission  for  that  purpose,  the  due 
formalities  intervening.  In  thus  acting,  the  Gk)vemment  of  Her  Majesty  judges  that 
the  reasons  adduced  in  your  note  of  30th  May  last  are  not  sufficient  to  found  the 
right  of  revindication  which  that  of  the  United  States  believes  it  has  over  the 
Ibrementtoned  vessel 

"  Animated,  nevertheless,  by  the  same  noble  and  loyal  sentiments  which  it  has 
ihown  daring  four  years  of  war  happily  terminated  m  this  country,  it  omits  enter- 
faig  mto  a  discussion  without  an  object,  and  the  Stormomll  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States.  With  reference  to  security  for  expenses 
to  the  commander  of  the  SUmBwdl  for  sixteen  thousand  doUars,  which  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  sole  and  espedal  cause  of  the  surrender  of  the  vewel, 
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it  is  to  be  beliered  that  the  Gorenimeiit  of  the  Uiiited  Statot  will  not  teftiee  to  re- 
imbnree;  it  being  nnderstood,  nererthelefls,  that  this  it  not  a  condition  for  the 
Mxrerj  of  the  SkmewoU,  whidi  ddiyery  is  and  muat  be  oonaidered  abflolatelj  an* 
oonditionaL  Qabbxxl  Q.  Tabbuul" 

MB.  8BWARD  TO  MB.  TAB8ABA. 

**I>BPA«nnnR  or  Stasb. 

"The  undersigned,  Seoretaiy  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  oi  the  note  addressed  to  him  on  the  14th  inst  by  Mr. 
Tasaara,  fta  In  that  note  Mr.  Tassara  informs  the  undersigned  that  Her  Cathoiio 
Mi^jestj  has  ordered  that  the  armed  steam-Tessel  called  the  Sknuiwall,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  preTioos  correspondence  between  the  two  countries,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  decision  has 
been  made  with  a  waiver  of  discussion  upon  the  question  whether  the  demand  of 
the  United  States  for  surrender  could  be  maintained  upon  the  strict  principles  of 
international  law.  Mr.  Tassara  has  also  been  pleased  to  assure  the  undersigned 
that  the  surrender  has  been  ordered  on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  good- will  which 
has  prevailed  between  the  two  countries  during  a  period  of  insurrection  which  has 
heretofore  so  greatlj  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  many  foreign 
powers. 

"  The  undersigned  is  still  further  informed  that  while  Spain  will  receive  fVom  the 
United  States  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of  expenses  which  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  incurred  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  SUmmoaU^  yet  the  surren- 
der is  tendered  without  making  it  dependent  on  such  reimbursement  as  a  condition. 

"  Mr.  Tassara*s  commimication  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  undersigned  has  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  Mr.  Tassara  that  orders 
will  be  promptly  given  for  bringing  away  the  StoMwaU  from  Havana,  and  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  Spanish  Gk>vemment. 

"It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  this  Govemment  appreciates  equally  the 
promptness,  liberality,  and  courtesy  which  have  marked  the  proceedings  of  Her 
CatboUo  Majesty's  Govemment  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  that  these  proceed- 
ings  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  ancient  and  tradi- 
tional Mendships  of  the  two  nations. 

"The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  Mr.  Tassara  renewed 
assurances  of  his  highest  consideration.  Wm.  H.  Sewabd.** 

The  great  cable,  while  we  write,  is  in  abeyance,  wandering  about  at  sea,  half 
down  and  half  coiled ;  just  "  half-seas  over."  Before  this  is  printed  we  shall  have 
definite  intelligence,  and  it  may  bo  of  failure.  But  faint  heart  never  reached 
"  Hearths  Content,'*  and  so  Try  again  must  be  the  motto;  for  we  expect  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  that  cable  an  old  affair,  gossiping  between  the  two  worlds ;  and  to 
laugh  at  those  who  were  weak  enough  to  doubt  that  it  oould  be  laid.  The  earth 
must  be  girdled,  and  the  land  work  goes  on  swimmingly  across  North  America 
among  the  Kamschatdales,  and  thence  to  join  the  Russian  Amoor  line. 

General  Cullum  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following,  which  we  publish  with  pleas- 
ure :— 

*"  HaA]>-QcAaTBBa  U.  8.  Mixitakt  Acadiimt,  ) 

-Wiw  Poiirr,  N.  T.,  July  80, 1866.  f 

[Spboul  Obdbfs,  Ho.  109.] 

"The  first  Graduate  of  the  U.  S.  MOHary  Academy,  General  Joseph  G.  Swift^ 
departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Genera,  H.  T.,  on  the  23d  instant,  at  the  ad- 
Tiaeed  age  of  nearly  eighty-two. 
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"  OmntnX  Swift  wai  bani  Beoetther  31,  lYSSt  in  Nontudcet^  Mmii.  ;  waa  gndx^ 
»ted  at  the  Military  Academj  aoon  after  ita  organiiatioii ;  and  was  promoted 
October  12, 1802,  to  be  6cKxmd  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Eaglneera,  in  wludi 
branch  of  service  he  continued  through  ail  the  successive  grades,  till  he  became 
Colonel  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army,  July  31,  1812— during  that  ||)eriod  beiug 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  oonstniction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast  In  tlio 
War  of  1812-15,  with  Great  Britain,  after  serving  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  M^jor-Gen- 
eral  Pinckney,  he  became,  in  1813,  the  chief  engineer  in  Wilkins(Hi*s  campaign  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Field,  and  was  Bubse- 
foently,  in  1813-14,  chief  CLgineer  of  the  forces  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  re- 
ceiving for  his  *  meritorious  services '  the  brevet  of  Brigadier-General,  February 
19,  1814.  After  the  war,  ho  assumed  the  direot  superintendency  of  the  Military 
Academy,  and  was  its  Inspector  for  a  brief  period  preceding  his  resignationf 
November  12,  1818.  Upon  leaving  the  army,  he,  for  nine  years,  was  Surveyor  of 
U.  B.  Revenue  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  then  became  a  distinguished  civil 
engineer,  employed  by  the  Government,  for  a  long  period,  in  directing  harbor  im- 
provements on  the  Northern  Lakes,  and  aiding  in  suppressing  Canada  border  dis- 
turbances, being,  in  1841,  honored  by  the  President  with  a  mission  to  the  British 
Provinces  with  reference  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain. 

^  Bom  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  dying  at  the  termination  of 
the  American  Rebellion,  General  Swift  lived  through  the  most  momentous  period 
of  history,  and  was  himself  a  prominent  actor  in  the  grand  drama  of  our  national 
existence.  His  military  career  began  with  that  of  the  Military  Academy,  which  he 
fostered  in  its  feeble  infancy,  and  he  lived  to  see,  in  its  developed  maturity,  tlie 
ions  of  his  cherished  Alma  Mater  directing  the  high  destinies  of  his  country  on 
victorious  fields  m  Canada,  Florida,  Mexico,  and  within  the  wide  domain  of  our 
Sonthem  border.  He  now  cnlmly  sleeps,  after  a  long  and  usefbl  life  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  leaving  this  worid  in  the  blissful  consciousness  that  he  and  his 
brother  graduates  of  this  Institution  have  al)ly  performed  their  allotted  part  in 
subduing  the  savage  foe,  in  conquering  foreign  enemies,  and  crashhig  treason  in 
our  midst,  and  that  he  has  left  behind  a  regenerated  fetheriand  6t  one  people,  with 
but  one  emblem  of  nationality,  sacred  to  Liberty  and  the  triumph  of  the  best  Gov- 
•rmnenton  earth. 

"  The  personal  excellence  of  General  Swifl  can  be  only  appreciated  by  those  wiio 
knew  and  loved  him,  and  they  were  aU  whom  he  met  on  his  long  journey  of  life, 
for  ho  had  no  enemies  but  his  country's.  Amiable  and  sincere,  spotless  in  integ- 
rity, stanch  in  friendship,  liberal  in  charity,  General  Swift  was  a  model  K^ntle- 
man,  a  true  patriot,  and  Christian  soldier,  worthy  or  the  imitation  of  all  who,  like 
him,  would  live  honored  and  revered,  and  die  universally  regretted. 

"  As  an  appropriate  tribute  of  respect  fVom  the  Military  Academy  to  his  memory, 
there  will  bo  fired,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  eleven  minute- 
guns,  commencing  at  meridian  to-morrow,  and  the  National  flag  will  be  displayed 
at  half-staff  Trom  the  same  hour  until  sunset 

"  By  order  of  General  Ctxllux. 

"  Edwabd  C.  BoTNTOir,  Capiaim  and  Aclfutanf* 


A  movement  is  on  foot  in  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  raise  funds  for  the  i 
tkm  of  a  suitable  monument  over  tho  gnive  of  that  noble  hero,  Mi^or-General 
kcPherson,  at  Clyde,  Ohia  Thus  far  this  patriotic  effort  has  been  highly  successfbl, 
•nd  promises  soon  to  achieve  the  object  ui  view.    The  name  of  MoPhersoa  is  en- 
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dewed  to  ftll  the  brsre  men  who  buttled  fbr  the  UdIoo  -wtfeh  hns  in  tbe  grssfe  oma* 

paigns  of  the  West,  and  a  tribute  like  that  now  hi  view  shoald  be  paid  to  hU 

memory  hj  them.    In  reference  to  this  movement,  Major-General  Logan  has  made 

the  following  amnoy  neement ;— 

^HiAP-QoAMSM  Abut  or  ms  TaKXMan, ) 
'*LocuviLi.B,  Ky^  July  21,  l:i65.      f 

"  The  followfaig  named  officers  are  announced  as  a  committee  to  secure  fuada  aud 
tuperintend  the  erection  or  a  suitable  monument  over  the  grave  of  General 
Mcpherson. 

"  All  correspoudence  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  this  project  will 
be  carried  on  in  their  names: — 

"  M^jor-Geueral  W.  B.  Ilazen,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"  Brevet  Major-General  M.  D.  Leggett,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

'*  Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  Hiokenlooper,  Cincmnat),  Ohio. 

"JoHH  A.  Log ASt  Mq/or-OcMraV* 

The  efforts  of  &e  soldiers  should  be  aided  by  Union  men  everywhere. 

CX)RRESPONDENCE. 

OBSENYILLB,  EAST  TENNESSEB. 

[An  army  correspondent  from  Greenville,  East  Tennessee,  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  facts.] 

Historically,  Greenville  is  no  mean  village.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  villages  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  noted  as  being  the  place  at  which  tho  first  anti-slavery  newspaper 
was  issued  that  was  published  in  the  United  States.  Benjamin  F.  Lundy,  a 
Friend  in  religious  faith,  and  native  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  was  its  publisher,  and 
U  remembered  and  highly  spoken  of  by  many  of  the  older  citizens  of  Greenville 
and  vicinity.  His  paper  was  called  tha  ''  Smandpator.**  I  hoard  of  a  few  copies 
still  remaining  in  tlie  neighborhood,  but  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  one.  I 
learned  that  the  building,  occupied  by  Mr.  Lundy  as  an  office,  has  been  removed. 
In  this  village,  too,  was  organized  one  of  the  first  anti-slavery  societies  ever  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States.  As  the  fruit  of  these  things,  Greenville  is  distinguished 
also  for  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  during  this  war.  For  this  many  of  them  had  to 
suffer  severely-  Many  of  its  citizens  had  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  and  to  the  dens 
and  caves  of  the  eartli,  to  escape  death,  or  being  forced  into  the  rebel  army.  Here 
has  been  the  theatre  of  over  twenty  skirmishes  between  the  Union  and  rebel  troops. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  that  iha  r^)el  raider  John  Morgain  was  killed.  .He  was  ma- 
king his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Williams,  said  to  be  a  relative  of  his. 
When  Morgan  found  the  Yankees  were  upon  him,  he  ran  down  into  the  garden, 
east  of  the  house  and  towards  the  Episcopal  Oiuirch,  and  squatted  under  a  gmpe- 
vine.  But  a  Yankee  soldier  in  the  street  saw  him,  and  fired  on  htm.  Findhig  his 
shot  had  taken  effect,  he  ran  to  the  fence  opposite,  knocked  off  a  few  pnlings,  went 
into  the  garden  and  got  the  dead  body,  and  took  it  out,  threw  it  across  his  horse, 
and  carried  it  out  of  town  to  camp.  Thus,  in  this  place,  ended  the  career  of  the 
great  Schithem  raider.  The  spot  in  the  garden  is  marked,  and  the  vine  under  which 
he  was  shot  has  been  mostly  cut  away  by  Yankee  soldiers,  as  scions  for  planting. 

But  Greenville  is  especially  noted  and  honored  as  being  the  home  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  present  President  of  the  United  States.  This  renders  this  village  uiter- 
eeting  to  all,  and  every  thing  connected  with  Andrew  Johnson's  residence  in  it  is  of 
deepest  interest  to  the  American  people.  "  Many  years  ago,'*  said  my  inrormant, 
"on  a  certain  evening,  a  ruddy-cheek^,  black-headed,  black-eyed,  good-looking  boy 
drove  mto  town  with  a  poor  old  horse  in  a  little  one-horse  vehicle,  m  which  he  had 
his  mother  and  a  few  household  things.**  Tliey  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  humble 
habitation  by  rent  This  done,  the  next  object  was  to  secnre  labor  by  which  to  live. 
He  began  to  inquire  for  UUoring  to  do.  His  youthfUl  appearance  made  it  seem  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  risk  to  trust  doth  in  his  hands.  His  honest  appearance,  together 
with  his  anxiety  to  obtahi  work,  however,  induced  an  influential  citizen  to  give  him 
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a  ooat  to  make  for  himself,  with  the  adyioe  to  do  his  beet  on  it;  and  if  he  made  a  good 
job  of  it,  he  would  then  haye  no  diffieultj  in  getting  work.  He  did  his  best  He  suo 
ceeded  with  the  job,  and  he  began  immediatelj  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  to  get  plenty  of  work  to  do.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Andrew  Jc  hoson  in 
Oreenyille,  Tennessee.  And  this  was  the  first  job  of  work  he  did  there  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  first  house  he  liyed  in,  I  was  told,  is  not  now  standing.  He  was 
industrious  and  attentive  to  business,  and  he  succeeded  welL  He  was  never  Icnown 
to  spend  much  time  unemploji^ed.  While  other  young  men  spent  their  leisure  hours 
at  the  corners  and  in  the  stores,  he  was  in  his  office  or  at  home.  In  process  of  time 
he  was  married.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  a  house  that  has  now 
been  removed,  and  by  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Esq.,  said  to  bo  a  distant  relative  of  the 
late  President  Lincoln.  At  this  time,  my  informant  told  me,  he  could  not  read,  or  at 
least  but  little,  but  that  his  wife  had  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic. 

Things  prospered  with  them,  and  in  due  time  he  was  able  to  own  his  own  house 
and  lot  Just  down  there  at  the  base  of  this  hill  stands  a  small  brick  building,  with 
a  back  porch,  and  around  it  the  necessary  fixtures  for  comfort.  It  stands  on  the 
comer  of  the  square,  near  where  the  mill-race  passes  under  the  street  on  its  way 
down  to  the  little  old  mill.  That  is  the  first  home  Andrew  Johnson  ever  owned. 
It  now  belongs  to  another  person. 

About  due  west  from  where  I  sit,  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  '*  little  old 
mill,"  whose  large  wheel  is  moving,  but  whose  motion  is  scarcely  perceptible,  you 
will  see  a  rather  humble,  old-fashioned-looking  two-story  brick  house,  standing 
near  the  south  end  of  Main  Street  It  has  but  one  entrance  ft*om  the  street  In 
front  of  it  stand  three  or  four  small  shade-trees.  The  fences  of  the  lot  and  the 
windows  of  the  house  show  evident  sigus  of  dilapidation,  the  consequences  of  re- 
bellion and  rebel  rule.  Like  many  other  windows  in  the  South,  a  number  of  panes 
of  glass  are  broken  out,  and  their  places  are  supplied  with  paper.  Glass  was  not 
easily  obtained  in  the  Confederacy.  As  you  pass  along  the  pavement  on  Main 
Street,  by  looking  into  the  lot  you  see  several  small  apple-trees,  and  in  the  spaces 
between  them  are  potatoes  growing.  In  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  stands  a  email 
aspen  shade-tree,  and  down  tliere  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lot  is  a  grape-vine  tndned 
upon  a  frame,  forming  a  pleasant  bower.  Scattered  over  the  lot  are  a  number  of 
rose,  gooseberry,  and  currant  bushes.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lot,  and  just  outside 
of  tbe  fence,  stand  two  large  weeping- willows,  and  under  thoir  shade  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful spring.  This  is  the  former  residence  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Up  the  street 
Stands  his  i'ormer  tailor-shop,  with  the  old  sign  on  it  stilL  And  in  an  old  store-room 
in  another  building  are  the  remains  of  his  library.  At  present  it  consists  principally 
of  law- becks  and  public  documents;  most  of  his  more  valuable  books  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  rebel  soldiers. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  home  of  Andrew  Johnson,  now  President  of 
the  Uniud  Statea  It  is  in  a  lovely  and  unpretending  little  mountain  village  of  Bast 
Tennessee— ^just  such  a  place  as  men  would  be  least  likely  to  look  for  a  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  in. 

May  he,  like  his  lamented  predecessor,  always  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  with  the  same  honest  Christian  trust  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  Providence  in  placing  him  in  the  position  he  now  occupies  I  R.  R. 
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PERSONAL   ITEMS. 


Mig'or  General  O.  0.  Howard,  IT.  S.  Yolanteers,  has  been  brevetted  Major-Gtoneral 
in  the  regular  Army,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serrice,  to  date  fh>in  March  SOtli, 
1865. 

M^jor-General  J.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  has  been  brevetted  Major-Gen- 
eral  in  the  regular  Army. 

MiQor-General  Joseph  Hooker,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  has  been  brevetted  Major- 
General  in  the  regular  Army. 

Major-General  C.  C.  Augur,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  has  been  breyeited  Brigadier- 
Gieneral  in  the  regular  Army. 

Mi\jor- General  John  Pope,  IT.  S.  Volunteers,  has  been  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  Army. 

Brevet  Major-General  A.  S.  Webb,  IT.  S.  Volunteers,  has  been  brevetted  Brigadier- 
Gkneral  in  the  regular  Army. 

Brigadier-General  R.  de  Trobriand  has  been  brevetted  Major-General  for  higlily 
meritorious  services. 

Brigadier-General  J.  L.  Chamberlam,  Fifth  Corps,  has  been  brevetted  Major- 
General 

Brigadier-General  John  R.  Eenly  has  been  brevetted  M^jor-General  for  gallant 
services — to  date  from  March  1,  1866. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  R.  D.  Muzzey,  Military  Secretary  to  the  President 
(Captain  19th  U.  3.  Infantry),  has  been  appointed  Colonel  in  the  regular  Army  for 
meritorious  and  valuable  services  in  tite  South  and  WoAt. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  Opdyke  has  been  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volun- 
teers. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  George  P.  Este  has  been  appointed  full  Brigadier- 
General 

To  be  Brigadief'- General  by  brevet: — Lieutenant- Colonel  Charles  A.  Whittier,  As- 
sistant Acljutant-General ;  Colonel  Daniel  MacCauley,  lltii  Indiana  Volunteers; 
Colonel  Frederick  T.  Locke,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Fifth  Corps;  Colonel 
Henry  C.  Bankhead,  Assistant  Inspector-General,  Fifth  Corps ;  Colonel  J.  N.  G. 
Whistler,  2d  New  York  Artillery ;  Colonel  R.  N.  Bowerman,  4th  Maryland  Volun- 
teers; Colonel  G.  N.  Clark,  34ih  Indiana  Volunteers;  Colonel  a  M.^ulick,  29th 
Peauuylvania  Volunteers ;  Colonel  £.  N.  Ilaliowell;  Colonel  L.  A.  Dodd;  Colonel 
John  H.  Oley,  7th  West  Virginia  Volunteers ;  Colonel  H.  N.  Perkins,  A^uUnt- 
General  of  the  late  Twentieth  Corps;  Colonel  A.  M.  Randol,  2d  New  York 
Cavalry— (Captain  Ist  U.  a  Artillery).  Colonel  M.  H.  Avery,  10th  New  York 
Cavalry,  for  gallantry  in  laction  at  Sailor^s  Creek,  Virginia,  and  for  fkithful  and 
meritorious  service,  with  rank  from  March  13,  1866. 


Our  readers  win  recollect  that  several  totters  were  received  by  General  Grant 
late  last  winter  fh>m  enthusiastic  individuals  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
endosing  small  sums  of  money  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  first  person  in  the 
miUtary  service  of  the  United  States  who  should  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
the  city  of  Richmond.  The  following  etter  from  General  Grant  explains  the  dis- 
position made  of  the  money : — 

**  BKAD-QvAsnEBS  Armivs  or  TBa  UmrsD  Statm,  I 
**WAauii«oTt>K,Jaly  211b6fli     f 

**  To  Sergeant  David  W.  Yowo,  139th  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Infantry  Volun- 
teers: 
*^  The  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  was  sent  to  me  by  patriotic  citizens, 
to  be  presented  as  a  reward  for  gallantry  to  the  soldier  who  should  first  raise  our 
flag  over  Ridimond.    As  Richmond  was  not  taken  by  assault,  I  have  concluded 
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that  the  donors'  wishes  will  be  best  carried  out  bj  dmding  the  sum  between  the 
three  soldiers  most  ooospicuous  lor  gallantry  in  the  final  and  sucoessful  assault  en 
Petersburg.  You  have  been  selected  by  Major-General  H.  G.  Wright,  commanding 
the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  as  entitled  to  this  honor  on  behalf  of  that  commund ;  and  I 
herewith  present  to  you  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents, 
as  one-third  of  the  original  sum.  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  receive  from 
TOur  commanding  general  such  unqualitied  testimony  ^f  your  gallantry  and  heroism 
in  battle,  aud  to  be  the  medium  for  transmitting  to  you  this  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  your  services  in  defence  of  our  common  country. 

"U.  &  Grant,  Lieutenmt-OenmvL'' 
The  following  named  soldiers  received  similar  letters  and  the  same  amount  dt 
money: — Sergeant  Thomas  McGraw,  Company  B,  23dBegiment  Indiana  Volunteers, 
selected  by  M^jor-GeneralJohn  Gibbon  for  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps;  Cor- 
poral Jacob  R.  1  ucker,  Company  G,  4th  Regiment  Maryland  Volunteers,  selected 
by  Migor-General  Charles  Griifin  for  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 


The  Secretary  of  War  has  brevetted  the  following  named  officers  of  the  Pay 
Department  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war,  viz. : — 

ibbeCoiontis: — Regulars:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hiram  Leonard,  Deputy  Paymaster- 
General;  Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  W.  Brown,  Deputy  Pa}  master^General. 

Thbe  LtetUeuaiU'Colonelif: — Regulars:  Minors  diry  H.  Fry,  F.  E.  Hunt,  Samuel 
Woods,  Daniel  McClure,  Thomas  M.  Winston,  Robert  A.  Kinzie,  G.  L.  Febiger, 
David  Taggart,  A.  D.  Stewart,  H.  C.  Pratt,  Cliarles  T.  Lamed,  £.  Wright,  J.  A. 
Whitall,  J.  B.  M.  Potter. 

To  be  Lit^tenant-CohnA  and  Additional  Paymasters: — Majors  William  B.  Roches- 
ter, K.  H.  Brooke,  David  Taylor,  U.  A.  Hutchins,  D.  L.  Eaton,  William  A.  Bucker, 
W  P.  Goidd,  A.  D.  Robinson,  J.  W.  Nichols,  S.  M.  Reynolds,  Dwight  Bannister, 
Frank  M.  Etting,  K.  Judd,  A  V.  Elliott  F.  B.  Warner,  H.  B.  Reese,  Russell  Gei^ 
rett,  J.  H.  Kenzie,  WUliam  M.  Wiley,  Thomas  B.  Oakey,  M.  F.  Webb,  Nicliolaa 
Vedder,  N.  C.  Sawyer,  Robert  P.  Odge,  J.  A.  Lawyer,  William  H.  Jameson,  C.  P. 
E.  Johnson.  Amos  Binney,  William  Allen,  J.  U.  Phinney,  D.  H.  McPhail,  R.  Qt, 
Usher,  T.  H.  Allison,  T.  H.  Stanton,  James  a  Sheridan,  William  Tillman,  H..P. 
Waloott,  V.  C.  Hanna,  A.  W.  Hendricks,  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  WiUiam  Smith. 


The  following  named  medical  officers  have  been  assigned  to  duty  by  Surgeon- 
(General  Barnes  as  Medi<^  Directors  of  the  Military  Geographical  Departments 
hereinafter  mentioned : — 

Surgeon  William  J.  Sloene,  IT.  S.  Army,  Department  of  the  Bast ;  Surgeon  Josiah 
Simpson,  U.  S.  Army,  Middle  Department;  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Tripler,  U.  S.  Army, 
Department  of  the  Ohio;  Surgeon  E.  Cooper,  (J.  S.  Army,  Department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee; Surgeon  Alonzo  J.  Phelps,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Department  of  Kentucky; 
Surgeon  Eugene  Habadie,  U.  S.  Army,  Department  of  the  Missouri ;  Suiyeon  James 
Simons,  U  S.  Army,  Department  of  Virginia;  Surgeon  D.  W.  Hand,  IL  S.  Volun- 
teers, Department  of  North  Carohiia;  Surgeon  M.  Clymer.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  De- 
partment of  South  Carolina ;  Surgeon  J.  H.  Boucher,  U.  8.  Volunteers,  Department 
of  Georgia ;  Surgeon  A.  B.  Haners,  U.  8.  Army,  Department  of  Florida ;  Surgeoo 
A.  S.  Goodman,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Department  of  Mississippi;  Surgeon  J.  R.  Smith, 
U.  S.  Army.  Department  of  Arkansas;  Surgeon  P.  G.  Sw  Penbrock,  U.  S.  Army, 
Department  of  the  Columbia;  Surgeon  Charles  McCormick,  U.  S.  Army,  Depart- 
ment of  Califbmia. 

The  following  assignments  of  (General  Officers  have  been  made  by  the  President:— 
General  G.  H.  Dodge,  to  the  general  command  of  all  the  United  States  forces  serving 
in  Kansas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Montana,  and  that  portion  of  Dakotah  lying  west 
and  south  of  the  Mississippi— head-quarters  in  the  field;  Mijor-General  AlfVed 
Pleasonton,  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Wisconsin — head-quarters  at  Mil^ 
waukee ;  Major-General  S.  C.  H.  Smith,  to  command  the  District  of  Missouri — 
head-quarters  at  St  Louis;  Brigadier-GeDeral  J.  A.  WiUiamson,  to  duty  on  th« 
Plains  nnder  command  of  Mi^or-General  Dodge. 
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AsrigTiTnent  of  General  Omoers. 

[General  Orders,  Na  130.] 

Wab  Dbpartmknt,  ) 

Adjutant-Genkral'8  Office,     v 

Washinotok,  Friday,  July  28,  186u.  ) 

The  following  general  officers,  assigned  as  indicated  below,  will  report  in  acoord« 
MMse  with  the  inttructioos  herem  given : — 

1.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major^OeneralJ.  Hooker,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Bant  i-^Mi^or-Ckneral  D.  B.  Sickles,  Major-General  J.  G-.  Parke,  Uigor-General 
Charlee  Griffin,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Genenil  Bobert  B.  Potter,  Brigadier  and 
Breyet  Major-General  J.  C.  Bobinson,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mn^or-General  Kli  ix>ng^ 
mmA  Brigadier-General  H.  G.  Banum. 

•  2.  To  report  for  duty  to  Miyor-General  W.  S.  Hancock,  commanding  Middle  De- 
partment:— Major-General  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  M^or-Generat 
G.  H.  Getty,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  R.  B.  Ayera,  Brigadier  and  Brevet 
Major-General  W.  H.  Emery,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  A.  Baird,  Briga- 
dier and  Brevet  imor-General  K.  0.  Tyler,  and  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Peasen- 
dan. 

3.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  C.  C.  Augur,  commanding  Department  ot 
Wathing^ton : — Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  G.  Mott,  Brigadier-General  J. 
A.  HaskiB,  Brigadier-G^eneral  F.  T.  Dent,  and  Brigadier-General  Francis  Kessenden* 

4.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  E.  0.  C.  Ord.  commanding  Department  of 
(Miio : — Major-General  J.  A^  Logan,  Major-General  J.  D.  Cox.  Brigadier  and  Brevet 
Mi\|or-General  M.  D.  Leggett,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  0.  B.  Wilcox, 
Brigadier-General  J.  B.  Mcintosh,  and  Brigadier-General  Thomas  G.  Pitcher. 

6.  To  report  for  duty  to  Mi^or-General  (teorge  Stooeman,  oonunanding  Depart- 
ment of  Tennessee:— Mi^-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Migor- 
General  J.  M.  Brannan,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mi^r-Gtoneral  J.  E.  Smith,  Brigadier 
and  Brevet  Major-General  A.  C.  Gillem,  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Miyor-General 
Bdward  Hatch. 

6.  To  report  for  duty  to  Miyor-General  J.  M.  Palmer,  oomManding  Department 
of  Kentucky : — Major-General  Gordon  Granger,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Davis,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  J.  F.  Hartranft,  Brigadier- 
General  J.  S.  Brisbain,  and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  J.  F.  Wade. 

7.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  John  Pope,  commanding  Department  of 
the  Missouri : — Major-General  G.  M.  Dodge,  M^or-General  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  Briga- 
dier and  Brevet  Major-General  F.  Wheaton,  Brigadier  aud  Brevet  Major-General 
J.  M.  Corse,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mi^r-General  George  H.  Chapman,  Brigadier- 
General  T.  C.  H.  Smith,  Brigadier-General  P.  K,  Conner,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Ma- 
jor-General B.  Upton,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  A.  Sully.  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  Major-General  Charles  0.  Walcntt,  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General 
W.  L.  Elliott 

8.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  A.  H.  Terry,  commanding  Department  of 
Virginia : — Major-General  John  Gibbon,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  J.  B, 
Bicketts,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  N.  A.  Miles,  Brigadier  and  Brevet 
Mi^r-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbett,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  N.  M.  Curtis, 
Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mi^r-General  D.  W.  Tnmer,  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Ma- 
jor-General S.  &  CarrolL 

9.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofleld,  commanding  Department  of 
North  Carolina: — Migor-(ieneral  George  Crook,  Major-General  J.  Kilputriok,  Briga- 
dier and  Brevet  M^jor-General  T.  H.  Ruger,  and  Brigadier-General  M.  D.  Harlin. 

10.  To  report  for  duty  to  Miuor- General  J.  A.  Gillmore,  commanding  Department 
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of  South  Garolioft : — Brigadier  and  Breret  Mijor-Geiieral  A.  Ames,  Brigadier-Oen* 
oral  J.  F.  Croxton,  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Oeneral  Charles  Devens. 

1 1.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-Oeneral  F.  B.  Steedman,  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  Oeorgia: — Miyor-Genend  F.  H.  Wilson,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gton- 
eral  F.  H.  King,  and  Brigadier-General  F.  D.  Stevenson. 

12.  To  report  for  duty  to  M%jor-Qeueral  F.  G.  Foster,  commanding  Department 
of  Florida : — Brigadier-General  F.  Newton  and  Brigadier-General  B.  Alvord. 

13.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  H.  W.  Slocum,  commanding  Department 
of  Mississippi : — M^jor-General  P.  G.  Osterhans,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-Gen- 
eral M.  F.  Force,  Brigadier-General  Charies  Ewing,  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Ma- 
jor-General F.  W.  Davidson. 

14.  To  report  for  duty  to  Major-General  C.  K.  Woods,  commanding  Department 
of  Alabama: — Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  B.  H.  Grierson,  Miyor-General 
H.  S.  Davis,  and  Brigadier-General  G.  A.  De  Russey. 

15.  To  report  for  duty  to  M^jor-General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  commnnding  Depart- 
ment of  Louisiana : — Brigadier-General  G.  H.  Doolittle  and  Brigadier  and  Brevet 
Major-General  T.  W.  Sherman. 

16.  To  report  for  duty  to  M^or-General  H.  G.  Wright,  commnnding  Department 
of  Texas : — Major-Oeneral  A.  J.  Smith,  Mijor-General  F.  Steele,  Major-General  D. 
8.  Stanley,  Major-General  J.  A.  Mower,  Major-General  Wesley  Merritt,  Mi^or-Qen- 
eral  G.  A.  Custer,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mi^r-Oeneral  G.  A.  Smith,  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  Mi^or-General  A.  Gibbs. 

17.  To  report  for  duty  to  M^or-Gkneral  J.  J.  Reynolds,  commanding  Department 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory : — M^jor-Oeneral  T.  J.  Wood,  Brigadier  and 
Brevet  M^jor-Oeneral  A.  S.  Williams,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Major-General  H.  J. 
Hunt,  Brigadier  and  Brevet  Mijor-Oeneral  K.  A.  Garr,  and  Brigadier-General  C. 
H.  Morgan. 

18.  To  report  by  letter  for  duty  to  J£ajor-General  Irvin  McDowell,  commanding 
Department  of  California: — ^BrigadiOT  and  Brevet  Major-General  Edward  M. 
McCook. 

19.  All  oflQcers  now  on  duty  in  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  will  remain 
on  duty  until  relieved  by  proper  orders ;  all  other  general  officers  not  named  in  this 
order,  except  those  commanding  colorod  troops,  those  on  staff  duty,  and  those 
specially  detailed  in  orders  from  the  War  Department,  will  be  relieved  without  de- 
lay, and  their  names  reported  to  the  A(^utant-General  of  the  Army.  Officers  herein 
assigned,  who  are  on  duty  under  special  assignment  by  the  War  Department,  will 
report  by  letter  to  their  Department  Commanders,  and  also  to  the  Adjutant-General, 
stating  the  nature  of  their  present  service,  number  and  date  of  order. 

20.  Thirty  days*  leave  of  absence  is  hereby  granted  to  all  general  officers  re- 
lieved by  this  order. 

By  command  of  Libutinaiit-Genbbai.  GRANT. 

Official :  E.  D.  Towmsekd,  Amatant  AdjuUmt-GmeraL 


Army  Oorps  Disoontdnued  as  Organizations. 

[General  Orders,  No.  131.] 

War  Dkpabtmxkt,  ) 

Adjutaxt-Gbsbral'8  Ofpicb,  V 
Wasuinqton,  July  28,  1866u   ) 
By  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  following  Army  Corps 
are  discontinued  as  organizations  :— 

2d,  from  Jime  28th,  1865.  lOth,  firom  August  1, 1865. 

4th,  from  August  1,  1865.  14th,  fh>m  August  1,  1865. 

5th,  fh>m  June  28,  1865.  15ih,  fhxn  August  1,  1865. 

6th,  from  June  28,  1865.  17th,  from  August  1,  1866 

7th,  from  August  I,  1865.  20th,  from  June  1,  1865. 

8th,  from  August  I,  1866.  23d,  f^m  August  1,  1866. 

9th,  from  July  27,  1865.  24th,  from  August  1,  1866. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

8.  Dl  TOWNSEND, 

Aamtami  A4pilUmt-0aktraL 
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Bnreau  of  Bebel  AroUyes. 

[General  Orders  Na  127.] 

"WaB  DSPASTMIKT,  ] 

Adjdtant-Grneral*s  Offioi, 
Washinoton,  Jiily  21,  1865.   ] 


Ordredf  That  a  borean  be  organized  at  the  Adjutant-General'a  Office,  for  the 
coUectioo,  safe-keeping,  and  publication  of  Rebel  archives  that  have  come  into  the 
poflsession  of  the  Government  The  Bureau  to  consist  of  one  Chief,  with  the  pay 
of  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  one  assistant,  with  the  pay  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry| 
and  such  number  of  clerks,  to  be  detailed  by  the  Adjutant-General,  aa  mi^  be  found 
^ecesdary  for  the  speedy  collection  of  the  archives. 

Dr.  Francis  Liel^r  is  hereby  appointed  Chief  of  said  Bureau,  and  the  Quarter- 
master-General is  directed  to  fumisJi  suitable  apartments  and  buildings  for  the  ool- 
lection  and  custodv  of  the  archives  mentioned. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
AastBtant  Acf^utani-GmerxU, 


Dishonorably  Dismissed. 


5.  ) 


War  Dbpartment, 

Aojtjtant-General*8  Ofhoi,  I 

Wahhinoton,  July  U,  1865. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  following  officers  are  hereby  dishonorably  dis- 

missed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  with  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances, 

of  dates  set  opposite  their  respective  names,  for  violation  of  orders  and  neglect  of 

duty,  m  aUotoing  their  regiments  to  dutband,  thus  delaying  the  paymvnia  and  final  di^ 

charge  Ihermf^  embarraasing  the  public  eennee^  and  causing  sufftring  and  inotmvenienei 

to  tite  enHated  men  under  (hkr  coiUrol: — 

Cdonel  I.  0.  Edwards,  S2d  Massachusetts  Yolunteers,  July  1,  1865. 
Colonel  W.  S.  King,  4th  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  June  2 let,  1865. 
Commanding  Generals  of  Military  Divisions  and  Departments  will  promulgate 
this  Order  to  their  respective  commands. 
By  order  oi  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  AcHutant-GensrdL 

War  Dkpartmknt,  i 

Adjutant-Gbnbral's  Office,  v 
Washington,  July  29,  1865.  ) 
By  direction  of  the  President,  the  following  named  officers  of  the  21st  New  York 
Cavalry  are  hereby  dishonorably  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States,  for 
neglect  of  duty,  in  allowing  the  enlisted  men  of  their  commands  to  break  open 
stores  and  rob  them,  and  to  commit  other  acts  of  violence,  whilst  their  regiment 
was  en  route  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad ;  wilh  stoppage  of  aU  pay  and 
Oihwances  until  further  ordert: — 

Captain  P.  L.  Hogeboom. 
First  Lieutenant  (Charles  Cramer. 
First  Lieuleuant  B.  A.  Kirker. 
Second  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Uesser. 
Second  Lieutenant  K  McWhorten. 
First  Lieutenant  James  McCormack. 

Commanding  Generals  of  Military  Divisions  and  Departments  wOl  promulgate 
this  Order  to  fiheir  respective  commands. 
By  order  of  the  S<oretary  of  War: 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adjutant- QtneirdL 
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JULY. 

Jvit^  8.^-Coa)modoTe  Jobn  S.  Missroon,  detached  from  ordnance  duty  at  Boston, 
On  the  17th  instant,  and  to  await  orders. 

JvJ/g  14. — Commodore  C.  K.  Stribling,  detached  fVom  the  command  of  the  East 
Gulf  Squadron^  and  ordered  to  haul  down  his  flag,  and  on  waitmg  orders. 

July  ^1.— Commodore  Henry  H.  Bell,  appointed  to  command  the  East  India 
Squadron,  ordered  to  report  to  the  Commandant  of  the  New  York  Yard,  where  his 
flag-ship,  the  Hartford,  is  now  preparing  for  service. 

July  27. — Commodore  Thomas  Turner,  detached  from  special  duty,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Gregory,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  in  taking- 
charge  and  the  laying  up  of  iron-clads.  Commodore  Joseph  Lanman,  detached 
from  special  duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Powhatan. 

July  7. — Captain  John  P.  Gillis,  detached  frt)m  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia^  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jviy  11.— Captain  Theodore  P.  Greene^  detached  from  ctMumand  of  the  Rich- 
mond, and  waiting  orders.  Captain  John  B.  Marchand,  detached  (on  the  25th  in- 
stant) frt>m  special  duty  under  Admiral  Gregory,  and  ordered  from  that  date  for 
duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia.  Captain  Baniel  B.  Ridgely,  ordered  for  duty 
(frt>m  the  25th  instant)  as  relief  to  Captain  Marchand  under  ICear- Admiral  Gregory. 

Jviy  14 — Captain  R.  W.  Meade,  suspended  from  duty  for  three  years,  by  sen- 
tence of  Naval  General  Court- Martial.  Sentence  approved,  to  commence  May  Ist 
last 

Jviy  18. — Captain  George  F.  Emmons,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  waiting  orders, 

JtUy  24. — Captain  William  Rogers,  ordered  to  report  to  Capain  M.  Smith  for  duty 
on  the  Board  of  which  he  is  the  presiding  officer,  Washhigton.  Captain  Melancthon 
Smith,  appointed  senior  officer  of  the  Board  to  examine  and  report  on  "  Naval  Uow- 
itcers  Afloat,"  Washington. 

July  27.— -Captam  Charles  W.  Pickering,  on  oonqsletion  of  special  duty  in  oon- 
neotion  with  the  Franklin,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Vanderbilt,  and 
ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

JtUy  31. — Captain  B.  F.  Sands,  detached  from  command  of  the  Fort  Jackson 
(when  out  of  commission),  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Cap- 
tain William  M.  Walker,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New  York,  and  ordered  to 
oonmiand  the  De  Soto. 

July  1. — Commander  William  Reynolds,  detached  from  command  of  the  New 
Hampshire,  on  reporting  of  relief  (Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  L.  Low),  and 
ordered  to  return  North. 

July  3. — Commander  SomervUle  Nldiolson,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Galatea,  and  waiting  orders. 

Juiy  6. — Oommander  John  C.  Beaumont,  ordered  to  command  the  Agawam 

t/«iy  11. — Commander  John  C.  Beaumont,  orders  to  command  the  Agawam  re- 
voked, and  g^nted  sick  leave. 

July  12.--Commander  Robert  Handy,  detached  from  command  of  the  Dale,  and 
waiting  orders. 

July  13. — Commander  Richard  T.  Renshaw,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Aga- 
wam. , 

July  19. — Commander  Roger  N.  Stembell,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  as  inspector.  Commander  Reed  Werden,  detached  from  command  of 
the  Powhatan,  and  also  as  fleet-captain  of  the  East  Gulf  Squadron,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Jviy  21. — Commander  Daniel  Anmien,  ordered  to  report  at  Washington  for  special 
duty. 

July  22. — Commander  Thomas  Pattison,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  granted  leave  from  August  1st 

July  24. — Commander  George  B.  Balch,  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  M.  Smith 
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for  duty  as  %  xoember  of  the  Board  of  which  he  fk  the  presiding  officer,  at  Wash- 
ington.    Commander  Henry  A.  Wise,  leave  extended  three  mon^s. 

July  27. — Commander  Alexander  Murray,  on  reporting  of  his  relief  (Commander 
N.  B.  Harrison)  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  FT.,  and  waiting 
orders.  Commander  N.  B.  Harrison,  detached  from  special  duty  at  Philadelphia, 
and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Commander  Foxliall  A.  Par- 
ker,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Potomac  Flotilla  (lately  broken  up),  and 
granted  leave  from  the  Slst  instant;  tendered  thanks  of  the  Department  for  energy, 
&c.,  while  in  command. 

July  28. — Commander  Alexander  Murray,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.,  but  ^dll  still  continue  on  special  duty  in  connection  with  the  survey 
of  public  property,  Ac.,  in  the  Naval  Storekeeper's  Department.  Commander  Wil- 
liam N.  Jeffers,  order  of  the  27th  ultimo  to  command  the  Swatora  revoked,  will  con- 
tinue duties  assigned  by  Ordnance  Bureau. 

J»iy  29. — Commander  William  Ropckendoff,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Monadnock,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Tonawanda. 

July  1. — lieutenant-Commander  Richard  L.  Low,  ordered  to  command  the  New 
Hampshire. 

July  3. — Lieutenant-Commander  Le  Roy  Fitch,  ordered  for  duty  at  Newport  in 
the  Practice  Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  B.  B.  Thayer,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  Kanawha,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  7. — Lieutenant-Commander  R.  W.  Meade,  detached  ftt>m  the  command  of 
the  Cbocura,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the  Practice 
Squadron.  Lieutenant^Commander  Trevett  Abbott,  detached  from  the  command  of ' 
the  Owasoo,  and  granted  leave  for  three  months.  * 

July  10. — Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  Erben,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Panola,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  H.  Greene,  de- 
tached from  the  oonunand  of  the  Katahdin,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  11.— Lieutenant-Conunauder  Charles  L.  Norton,  detached  frvm  the  Rich- 
mond, and  waiting  orders. 

July  12. — Lieutenant-Commander  Byron  Wilson,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Saranac,  Pacific  Squadron.  lieutenant-Commander  Allen  Y.  Reed,  orders  to  the 
Saranac  revoked,  and  on  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  B.  Seely, 
orders  of  the  28th  ultuno  modified,  and  will  bo  relieved  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
A.  y.  Reed,  instead  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Byron  Wilson.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James  Parker,  detached  from  special  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
waiting  orders  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Juiy  15. — Lieutenant-Commander  A.  W.  Johnson,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at 
the  Naval  Observatory. 

Ji^  19. — Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  M.  Bradford,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pawnee,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  21  — Lieutenant-Commander  William  P.  McCann,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Taluma,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  22. — Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Barrett,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Catskill,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  24. — Lieutenant-Commander  Samuel  Magaw,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
I'allapoosa,  Gulf  Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Irvin,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  Genesee,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Conmiander  D.  B. 
Harmony,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Sebago,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander George  £.  Belknap,  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Practice  Squadron, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  Wilson,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cayuga,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  James  S.  Thorn- 
ton,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Closco,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jfdy  27. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  J.  C.  Chaplin,  ordered  for  temporary  command 
of  the  Don.  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  K.  K.  BeiJiam,  detached  from  the  command 
of  the  Penobscot,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jvly  28. — Lieutenant-Commander  E.  P.  WUliams,  ordered  to  temporary  command 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Shawnee.  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  L.  Franklin,  detached 
from  the  Agawam,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  Clarke  Merchant, 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Powhatan  for  duty. 

July  29. — Lieutenant-Commander  0.  P.  Stanton,  detached  from  the  Powhatan, 
and  watting  orders. 
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July  31. — LieatenaDt-Oommander  John  A.  HoWeU,  ordered  for  dutj  on  board  the 
De  Soto. 

July  I. — Lieutenant  S.  P.  GiUett,  orders  of  the  19th  ultimo,  detaching  him  from 
ihe  Sangamon,  revoked,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Kadford  for 
duty  in  the  Atlantic  Squadron.  Deutenant  John  U.  Reed,  orders  to  the  Njack 
revoked,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford. 

JAj  3  — ^Lieutenant  John  KcFarland,  detached  from  the  Galatea,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Jay  5. — ^Lieutenant  Moreau  Forrest,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and 
waiting  orders. 

July  6.— Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Tallman,  detached  tcom  the  Sangamon,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

Jail  7. — ^Lieutenant  N.  H.  Farquhar,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Jvly  10. — Lieutenant  K.  T.  firower,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford. 

Jidy  12. — Lieutenants  William  11.  fiarton  and  0.  D.  Jones,  detached  from  tho 
Lackawanna,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Spencer,  detached  from  the 
Muscocita,  and  granted  (sick)  leave. 

July  19. — Lieutenant  Wilham  Whitehead,  detached  from  the  Pawnee,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

July  21. — Lieutenant  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  for  duty  on  the  staflf  of  Commodore  C.  XL  BelL 

Jtdl  22. — Lieutenant  Ruflis  K.  Duer,  detached  from  the  Shamrock,  and  granted 
sick  leave.  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Buckner,  detached  from  ordnance  duty  at  New  York, 
and  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Practice  Squadron  off  New  London,  Conn. 

July  24. — Lieutenant  W.  P.  Buekuer,  orders  of  the  22d  instant,  detaching  him 
iVom  ordnance  duty  at  New  York,  revoked.  Lieutenant  A.  N.  Mitchell,  ordered  for 
duty  on  board  the  Wasp,  at  Philadelphia. 

JfUj  28. — Lieutanant  John  W.  North,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Powhatan. 
Lieutenant  Silas  W.  Terry,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Agawam.  Lieutenant 
Charles  F.  Blake,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Pow- 
hatan. 

JUy  31. — Lieutenant  Symmes  H.  Hunt,  detached  from  the  Fort  Jackson,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  James  0.  Kane,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  ^^avan- 
nah.  Lieutenant  Edward  A.  Walker,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Savannah. 
Lieutenant  Moreau  Forrest,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  Uie  Savannah.  Lieutenant 
Theodore  F.  Kane,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Savannah.  Lieutenant  George 
W.  Sumner,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  De  Soto. 

July  6  — Acting  £nsign  Olarenoe  Rathbone,  detached  fh>m  the  Ladcawanna,  and 
waiting  orders. 

July  10. — Ensign  A.  8.  Crowingsbiold,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford. 
Acting  Ensigns  William  C.  Wise  and  Roland  C.  Irwin,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Hartford. 

July  11. — Ensigns  Philip  H.  Cooper  and  G.  A.  Wadleigh,  and  Acting  Ensigns 
Lewis  Clark,  C.  M.  Chester,  and  A.  H.  Wri^t,  detached  from  the  Richmond,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jily  12. — Ensign  Frank  WOdes  and  Acting  Ensign  F.  A.  Cooke,  detached  from 
the  backa wanna,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  27. — Ensign  James  H.  Sands,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Hart- 
ford. 

July  28. — ^Ensign  Henry  Glass,  ordered  to  the  Powhatan  for  duty.  Ensign 
PhilipH.  Cooper,  ordered  to  the  Powhatan  for  duty.  Acting  Ensign  William  A. 
Van  Vleck,  ordered  to  the  Powhatan  for  duty.  Ensigns  Roland  V.  Irwin,  A.  G. 
Kellogg,  and  Francis  Morris,  det  iched  from  the  Powhatan,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  31. — Acting  Ensign  William  W.  Maday,  orders  of  June  I7th  revoked,  and 
waiting  orders. 

July  I. — Assistant  Surgeon  George  T.  Shipley,  returned  East  from  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  granted  leave  for  two  months.  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  S  Pitkin, 
orders  to  the  Naval  Hospital  revoked,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Jtily  6. — Surgeon  John  Y.  Taylor,  granted  leave  for  three  months. 

July  10. — Assistant  Surgeon  J.  R.  Fryon,  detached  ih>m  the  Naval  HospitaL 
Pensacola,  and  granted  skk  leave. 
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Jtdy  11. — Surgeon  Lewis  J.  Williams,  detached  from  the  Richmond,  and  waiting 
orders.  Surgeon  P.  J.  liorwitz,  appoiniod  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Jaly  12. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  A.  Beardslej,  detachod  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  waiting  orders. 

July  13. — Surgeon  William  M.  Wood,  ordered  for  duty  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Surgeons  Robert 
Woodaworth  and  R.  C.  Dean,  ordered  for  duty  as  members  of  the  Board  of  which 
Surgeon  William  M.  Wood  is  the  senior  member,  in  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  Naval  Academy. 

July  14. — Passed  .Assistant  Surgeon  T.  N.  Penrose,  detached  from  the  Receiving- 
l^ip  Princeton,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  tlie  Hartford.  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  Thomas  lliland,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  North  Carolina.  Surgeon 
WUliam  Grier,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Memphis  (on  the'  25th  ultimo), 
and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  M. 
Lyon,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Alleghany,  Receiving-Ship  at  Baltimore.  Sur- 
geon David  Harlen,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron  as  fleet  surgeon,  and 
waiting  orders.  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  H.  Page,  detached  from  the  NKvy  Yard, 
Bof^ton,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford. 

July  16. — Surgeon  Lewis  B.  HuQter,  detached  from  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  as 
fleet  surgeon,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  18. — Assistant  Surgeon  H.  P.  Babcock,  detached  from  the  Agawam,  on  re- 
porting of  relief  (Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Owens),  and  waiting  orders. 
Surgeon  John  C.  Spear,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  Washington  City. 

July  19. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Kershaw,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Rendezvous,  Philadelphia.  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  B.  Ackley,  ordered  for  duty  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Ya.  Assistant  Surgeon  Josiah  H.  Culver,  detached 
from  the  Pawnee,  and  waiting  orders.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  S.  Matthews, 
ordered  for  duty  in  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Mur- 
phy, detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  f)dward  D.  Payne,  detached  from  the 
Naval  Rendezvous,  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  the  Padflc  Squadron. 

July  22. — Assistant  Surgeon  Howard  M.  Rundlett,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Connecticut  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  S.  Hub- 
bard, detached  from  the  Connecticut,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jviy  26. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  H.  Kidden,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  De  Soto. 

July  27. — Assistant  Surgeon  H.  N.  Beaumont,  ordered  for  duty  oa  board  the  Re* 
ceivii^^Ship  Ohio. 

July  29. — Assistant  Surgeon  James  N.  Hyde,  detached  from  the  Powhatan,  and 
waiting  orders.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Willium  T.  Plant,  detached  from  the 
Powhatan,  and  waiting  orders. 

Juiy  31. — Surgeon  James  C.  Palmer,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and 
wating  orders. 

Jtdy  3. — Assistant  Paymaster  George  A.  Lyon,  when  the  crew  of  the  Pontoosuc 
are  transferred  and  paid  o£^  detached  from  that  vessel,  and  ordered  to  settle 
accounts. 

July  6. — Assistant  Paymaster  G.  D.  F.  Barton,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Storeship  Supply. 

Jtdy  10. — ^Paymaster  Washington  Irving,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hurt- 
ford. 

July  11. — ^Paymaster  Edwin  Stewart,  detached  from  the  Richmond,  and  orderedf' 
to  settle  accounts. 

July  12. — Assistant  Paymaster  George  S.  Benedict,  detached  from  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  waiting  orders. 

Jtdy  13. — Paymaster  R.  H.  Douglass,  detached  from  duty  at  Port  Royal,  S.  0., 
and  ordered  North  to  settle  accounts.  Paymaster  Charles  C.  Upham,  ordered  for 
duty  in  charge  of  stores  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  Paymaster  E.  T.  Dunn,  ordered,  on 
the  19lh  instant,  to  assume  the  duties  of  Navy  Agent  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  relieving 
Navy  Agent  William  P.  Ewing.  Paymaster  C  J.  Emery,  ordered,  on  the  19th 
instant,  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  to  assume  those  of  the  Navy  Agent  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  relieving  Navy  Agent  T.  L.  TuUock.  Paymaster  R.  H.  Clark, 
ordorod  to  a^ume  the  duties  of  Navy  Agent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  relieving  Navy 
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Agent  E.  L.  Norton.  Paymaster  E.  0.  Doran,  ordered  to  assume  the  duties  of 
N»Ty  Agent  at  San  Frandsco,  Cal.,  relieving  Navy  Agent  Richard  Chenery. 

July  14. — Paymaster  J.  Greorge  Harris,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron 
as  Fleet  Paymaster,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Jtdy  16. — ^Paymaster  H.  M.  Haskell,  detached  from  the  Atlantic  Squadron  as 
Fleet  Paymaster,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Paymaster  Edward  T.  Dunn,  in 
addition  to  present  duties,  to  be  Paymaster  of  the  Naval  Station  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Pajrmaster  Henry  R.  Day,  on  the  1st  of  August,  detached  fVom  the  Naval  Station 
at  Baltimore,  and  waiting  ordors. 

Jidy  18. — ^Paymaster  Joseph  Wilson,  detached  from  du^  at  Boston  as  Superin- 
tendent of  baking,  ^,  and  waiting  orders  from  August  1st.  Paymaster  R.  H. 
Clark,  in  addition  to  duties  as  Pay  Agent  at  Boston,  Mass.,  ordered  for  duty  as 
Superintendent  of  baking  and  for  the  purchase  of  flour  at  that  station.  Paymaster 
William  T.  Meredith,  detached,  on  the  1st  of  August,  from  the  New  York  Station 
Superintendent  of  baking  and  the  purchase  of  flour  at  that  station,  and  waiting 
orders.  Paymaster  John  D.  Gibson,  in  addition  to  present  duties,  to  report  to  Com- 
modore 0.  H.  Bell  for  duty  as  Superintendent  of  baking  and  the  purchase  of  flour 
at  the  New  York  Station. 

Jvly  19. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  S.  Perley,  detached  fh>m  the  Pawnee,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jtdy  20. — Paymaster  Robert  Pettitt^  detached  fipom  duty  at  Philadelphia  as  Super- 
intendent of  baking,  Ac,  on  the  1st  of  August,  but  still  to  continue  as  Inspector  in 
charge  of  provisions  and  clothing.  Paymaster  A.  E.  Watson,  in  addition  to  present 
duties,  ordered  for  duty  as  Superintendent  of  baking  and  the  purchase  of  flour  at 
the  Philadelphia  Station. 

Jidy  24. — Paymaster  John  N.  Hambleton,  ordered  to  assume,  by  the  27th 
instant,  the  duties  as  Navy  Agent  at  Washington,  D.  0.^  relieving  Navy  Agent  8.  P. 
Brown. 

Jvly  25. — Assistant  Paymaster  Gharies  B.  Chenery,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Wasp. 

Jidy  26. — Paymaster  (George  Cochran,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  IT.  S.  8.  De 
Soto. 

July  27. — Paymaster  James  Fulton,  ordered,  Ac.,  to  assume,  temporarily,  the 
duties  usually  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Navy  Agent  at  Washington  until  the 
arrivid  of  Paymaster  J.  N.  Hambleton. 

Jidy  28. — Assistant  Paymaster  H.  P.  Tuttle,  ordered  to  report  for  special  duty 
to  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 

Jtdy  29.— Paymaster  C.  P.  Wallach,  detadied  from  the  Powhatan,  upon  reporting 
of  relief^  and  oniered  to  setUe  his  aocounts. 

July  31.— Paymaster  James  Hoy,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  Fort  Jadcson,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

Jidy  7.— Chief  Engineer  Robert  Danby,  ordered  to  New  Yoric  for  duty  under 
Rear- Admiral  Gregory,  as  reKef  to  Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood.  Chief  Engi- 
neer W.  W.  W.  Wood,  to  be  in  readiness  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

July  10.— Chief  Engineer  William  H.  Shock,  detached  from  the  Gulf  Squadron 
as  Fleet  Kngineer,  and  ordered  fbr  duty  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  Chief  Engineer 
George  Sewell,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  11.— Chief  Engineer  Jadcson  McElwell,  detadied  from  the  Richmond,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Jtdy  13.— Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood,  detached  from  special  duty  at  New 
York,  and  ordered  for  duty  as  Ph)fes8or  of  Steam  Engineering  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Newport,  R.  I. 

Jtdy  14.— Chief  Engineer  E.  Lawton,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron  as 
fleet  Engineer,  and  waiting  orders. 

Juiy  15.— Chief  Engineer  Theodore  Zeller,  detached  from  the  Atlantic  Squadron 
as  Fleet  Engineer,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jtdy  28.— Chief  Engineer  A.  C.  Stimers,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Powhatan. 
Chief  Engineer  Robert  Danby,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory  for  duty 
as  President  of  a  Board  fbr  determfaiing  in  relation  to  the  machinery  of  the  Steam- 
ers Algonquin  and  Winooski.  Chief  Engineers  Edwin  Rthian  and  Mortimer  Kel- 
logg, ordered  to  New  York  as  members  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Algonquin  and  Winooski 

Jidy  29— Chief  Eng&eer  John  A.  Grier,  detached  from  the  Powhatan,  and  wait- 
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tag  orders.  Chief  Engineers  Eben  Hoyt,  John  "W.  Moore,  Charles  Baker,  ami 
Qeoi^  SeweD,  ordered  as  members  of  a  Board  to  survey  and  report  upon  the  ma- 
diinery  of  the  Richmond  at  Boston.    Chief  Engh&eer  George  Sewell,  senior  member. 

July  17. — Chaplain  E.  D.  Winslow,  detached  from  the  Lancaster,  Pacific  Squad- 
ron, and  ordered  to  return  North.  Chaplain  Donald  McLaren,  detached  fVom  the 
Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Lancaster,  Pacific  Squadron. 

JiOff  21. — Chaplain  Qeorge  W.  Dorrance,  detached  from  the  Beceivin^Ship 
North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Hartford. 

July  29.— Chaplain  Mason  Noble,  detached  (on  the  20th  of  September  next)  from 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  waiting  orders.  Chaplain  Charles  A.  Davis,  detached  (on 
the  Ist  of  September)  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  ordered  by 
the  20th  of  September  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 


July  28. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Pendleton  G.  Watmougk 


))olnntetr    Naoo. 
Orders,  &o« 

MAY. 

May  26.— Acting  Master  DeWitt  a  Kells,  detached  from  llie  Cambridge,  and 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  "Masters  John  P.  Carr,  K  B.  Hussey, 
and  H.  L.  Sturges,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Masters  E.  A. 
Small  and  C.  C.  ChUds,  ordered  for  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting 
Master  E.  C.  Healey,  detached  from  the  Sea  Foam,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohia  Act- 
ing Master  A.  K.  Jones,  detached  from  the  Pursuit,  and  ordered  to  the  Yermont; 
and  Acting  Master  J.  Van  Boskirk,  from  the  Pursuit,  ordered  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina. Acting  Master  H.  W.  Washbume,  detached  from  the  Sabine,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Master  F.  A.  Miller,  detached  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and 
ordered  to  the  Frolic.  Acting  Masters  F.  M.  Paine  and  C.  C.  Johnson,  detached 
from  the  Bignonia,  and  ordered  to  the  Rhode  Island. 

May  26. — Acting  Master  John  Lear,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  South  Caro- 
lina. 

JKo^  27. — Acting  Master  J.  A.  BuUard,  detached  from  command  of  the  Dayli^t^ 
and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  F.  Augustus  Miller,  detached  frt)m  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, and  ordered  to  the  Frolic.  Acting  Master  William  T.  Pratt,  detaohed  from  the 
NOTth  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

May  29. — ^Acting  Masters  Lewis  A.  Brown,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  Edward  W.  White,  from  command  of  the  Wyandotte,  Lucius  H. 
Seattle,  from  the  Pequot,  Charles  S.  Barney,  from  the  Neptune,  C.  L.  WiUard,  from 
the  CoQunodore  Hull,  Thomas^  W.  Dodge  and  J.  B.  Studley,  ftx>m  the  Youxig  Rover, 
on  leave. 

May  29. — J.  J.  Brioe,  detached  from  the  Don,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  31. — ^Acting  Masters  Charles  Hodgkins,  detached  from  the  Magnolia,  Ira 
Bursley  and  B.  W.  Leary,  frt)m  the  Saugus,  Hans  J.  Ipsen,  from  the  Glauoua,  and 
granted  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns. 
May  3.— Christian  Kiuse,  U.  S.  S.  Sunfiower;  G.  Geddes  Smith,  TJ.  8.  S.  Galena. 
May  17. — ^Edward  Drinkwater,  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
May  27. — Charles  Kalinski,  ordered  to  the  Cowslip. 
May  30. — Greorge  H.  Rice,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  1.— Acting  Ensigns  Charles  B.  Staples,  0.  A.  ThompsoD,  and  J.  W.  Fisk, 
detached  from  the  Kansas,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Henry  W.  Mather 
and  Willurd  S.  Kerr,  detached  from  the  Kineo,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign 
0.  H.  Brantingham,  detached  from  the  Glaucus,  and  ordered  North. 
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May  2. — Acting  Ensigns  Joseph  T.  Stetson^  Henry  Ounren,  Isaao  D.  Pease,  Wil- 
liam H.  Williams^  C.  A.  Babcock,  and  Thomas  B.  Babb,  detached  from  the  Ken- 
sington, and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  William  T.  KcNeiU  and  Le  Grand 
B.  Brigham,  detached  from  the  Lodona,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  J.  P. 
Gallagher,  0.  F.  Nixon,  John  Cullaton,  and  Charles  Wiedenbien,  detached  from 
'  the  UnadiUa,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  3. — ^Acting  Ensigns  J.  B.  Russell,  J.  E.  N.  Graham,  ordered  to  the  Tioga. 
Acting  Ensigns  0.  F.  Palmer,  S.  A.  Brooks,  and  E.  B.  PnUt,  ordered  to  the  Aga- 
menticus.  ' 

May  4. — Acting  Ensigns  T.  H.  Wheeler,  George  H.  French,  ordered  to  the  Mal- 
vern. 

May  5. — Acting  Ensigns  William  B.  Hoff,  R.  0.  Irrin,  and  William  Pearoe,  de- 
tached from  the  Protons,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Frederick  Wood, 
detached  from  the  St.  Louis,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  E.  F.  Strong,  de- 
tached from  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  waiting  orders.  Act- 
ing Ensigns  J.  N.  Van  Buskirk,  A.  B.  Prince,  and  Henry  Stahl,  detached  from  the 
B.  B.  Hide,  and  i^aiting  orders.  Acting  Ensigns  Joseph  S.  Brown,  Mkih  el  J. 
Kelly,  Henry  Kloeppel^  and  George  W.  Lord,  detached  from  the  Horace  Boola, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Joseph  Avant,  detached  from  the  Sav  mnah, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting.  Ensign  H.  Brooks,  detadied  from  the  Proteu^  and 
waiting  orders. 

May  6. — Acting  Ensigns  F.  A.  Dean,  J.  E.  Armstrong,  detached  from  the  Rachel 
Seaman,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  Richard  Hepburn,  detached  from  the 
Acacia,  and  ordered  to  the  Saugus.  Acting  Ensign  W.  A.  Stannard,  ordered  to  the* 
Bienville. 

May  8. — ^Acting  Ensigns  William  B.  King,  Thomas  Morgan,  from  the  Eutaw,  R. 
W.  Rountree,  from  the  Osceola,  detached,  and  waiting  orders.  H.  S.  P.  Rollins, 
ordered  to  the  Queen  for  duty.    Edward  T.  Strong,  ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry. 

May  9. — Acting  Ensigns  Henry  W.  O^Harra,  August  Adler,  C.  M.  Biid,  from  the 
Sassacus,  Isaac  Thayer,  R.  B.  Pray,  from  the  Mendota,  Benjamin  Walker,  from  the 
command  of  the  Dragon,  Joseph  Kstes,  W.  H.  Penfleld,  J.  T.  Blanchard,  from  the 
Mackinaw,  detached,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  10. — Acting  Ensigns  H.  E.  Tinkham,  detached  from  the  Bat,  and  oriored  to 
the  Seneca.'  John  BartoU,  George  Smith,  A.  H.  Harlow,  detached  from  the  Bat, 
and  waiting  orders. 

May  12. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  W.  Mather,  ordered  to  the  Mercedlta. 

Mat/  15. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  F.  Blanchard,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Matta- 
bessett»  relief  to  A.  N.  Ens.  F.  H.  Brown,  0.  M.  Bird,  ordered  to  the  Siiokokon, 
relief  to  A.  N.  Ens,  W.  0.  Borden. 

May  17. — ^Acting  Ensigns  A.  T.  West,  Henry  Kloeppel,  Michael  J.  Kelly,  and 
Isaao  Thayer,  on  leave.  Milton  Webber,  granted  leave.  H.  D.  Foster,  ordar  of  9th 
instant,  detaching  him  from  Jacob  Boll  to  waiting  orders,  revoked. 

May  18. — Acting  Ensigns  R.  W.  Rountree,  on  leave.  Philip  Sheridan,  from  com- 
mand of  the  Juniper,  John  Bishop,  from  command  of  the  Watch,  A.  G.  Savage, 
from  the  General  Putnam,  H.  R.  Towle,  D.  M.  Knowlton,  from  the  General  Put- 
nam, W.  H.  Potter,  from  command  of  the  Teazer,  J.  W.  Wallace,  Henry  L.  Peirce^ 
Arthur  Clegg,  and  L.  Barnes,  from  the  Mystic,  detached,  on  leave.  Ohirles  HaU, 
John  Daley,  detached  from  the  Western  World,  and  ordered  to  the  HuntsviUe. 

Miy  19. — Acting  Ensigns  R..  L.  M.  Jones,  granted  leave.  WiQiam  B.  Spencer, 
Bei^jamin  Walker,  Charles  B.  Sts^les,  Le  Grand  B.  Brigham,  J.  N.  Van  Boskirk, 
and  Joseph  8w  B^wn,  on  leave.  W.  Field,  detached  from  the  Western  World. 
Thomas  B.  Huntington  and  D'Aroey  M.  Gaskins,  from  the  Cactus.  EL  Wilkinson, 
F.  D.  Jacobson,  Charles  J.  Hill,  and  James  B.  Terr,  from  the  Quaker  City,  on  leave. 
E.  H.  McDonald,  detached  from  the  Western  World,  and  ordered  to  the  Saugus.  C 
A.  Herrickson,  detached  from  the  Saugus,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  ttie  Sounds  of 
Nor^  Carolina. 

Miy  20. — Acting  Ensigns  James  K.  Fljmt,  fttnn  the  Huntress ;  (George  Thomas, 
from  the  Cc&ur  de  Leon ;  John  R.  Peacock,  from  the  Miami ;  Ambrose  FeUz,  from 
the  J.  N.  Seymout,  detached,  on  leave.  August  Adler,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Gettysburg.  George  M.  Smith,  Horace  Brooks,  and  George  W.  Lord,  on  leave. 
Leonard  Denton,  from  the  Ifiami  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina.  Geon?e  W. 
Connor,  from  the  J.  N.  Seymour  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina.  .  L.  H.  White, 
from  the  J.  N.  Seymour,  ordered  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

May  22.--Acting  Ensigns  P.  Wood,  on  leave.    W.  H.  O'Hara,  on  leave.    Qwtgb 
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K  Griffixv  detached  from  the  Fotomae  FlotOlsL  on  leave.  Frank  E.  Ford,  ordered 
for  dutj  in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  G.  E.  Wing,  ordered  to  the  South  At- 
lantic Squadron. 

May  25. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Isaac  S.  Bradbury,  A.  J.  Iverson,  and  William  Brown, 
detached  from  the  Oambridge,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  H.  Brooks, 
ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  ^juadron.  J.  F.  Merry,  G.  H.  Dodge,  R.  B.  Pray,  A.  B. 
Prince,  ErnOe  Enfer,  and  C.  B.  Pray,  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  J. 
W.  Merryman,  Peter  0.  Connor,  and  Hiram  W.  Norton,  detached  from  the  Sea 
Foam,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio.  Thomas  W.  Bell  and  S.  G.  Toothaker,  detached 
from  the  Pursuit,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  R.  W. 
Eountree,  and  0.  A.  Thompson,  ordered  to  the  Shawmut  John  Bartol^  Jr.,  or- 
dered for  duty  in  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

May  26. — Acting  Ensigns  Horace  G.  Bunker,  granted  leave.  W.  W.  Weld, 
ordered  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina.  Charles  Linderman  and  J,  Arnold 
Cross,  detached  from  the  Daylight,  and  ordered  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

May  27. — Acting  Ensigns  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  detached  from  the  Governor  Buck- 
inghwn,  ordered  to  the  S)unds  of  North  Carolina.  S.  Atwood,  detached  from  the 
Shawmut,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  J.  C.  Murphy,  ordered  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.    Robert  Rountree,  orders  to  the  Shawmut  revoked. 

May  29. — Acting  Ensigns  William  E.  Jones,  J.  E.  Jones,  William  Caldwell,  from 
the  Mahopac :  W.  G.  Upton,  Charles  H.  Lester,  and  Charles  W.  Burner,  from  the 
Neptune ;  Willmm  Henry  and  Henry  C.  Robinson,  from  the  Wyandotte :  George 
Lamb,  Anthony  Smalley,  and  Henry  W.  Loring,  from  the  Pequot ;  M.  D.  Ames 
and  J.  C.  Greene,  from  the  Lock  wood;  Edward  N.  Ryder  and  Samuel  Edgerly, 
from  the  Young  Rover;  John  Greenhalgh,  from  the  Mattabessett ;  Charles  Teng- 
waH,  F.  J".  Runnels,  and  J.  W.  Lewis,  from  the  Commodore  Hull,  detached,  on 
leave.  Robert  H.  Carey  and  J.  A.  Montague,  on  leave.  William  T.  Mitchell,  de- 
tached from  the  Montauk,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Carolina. 

May  30. — Acting  Ensigns  0.  P.  Knowles  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  detached  from 
the  National  Guard.  Eric  Gabrielson,  from  the  Montauk,  granted  leava  F.  & 
Eastman,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
National  Guard.  David  A.  Hoar,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  ordered  to 
the  National  Guard. 

May  31. — Acting  Ensigns  John  P.  Amett  and  Charles  A.  Henrickson,  detached 
from  the  Saugus ;  R.  L.  M.  Jones,  George  H.  Colley,  and  Thomas  Brewer,  from 
the  Magnolia;  William  Swartwout,  James  Oliver,  and  F.  W.  Towne,  from  the 
Glaucus;  Thorn w  B.  Stoke^  froni  the  Niti>nal  Guard;  W.  C.  Borden  and  F.  C. 
Warner,  from  the  Shokokon,  and  granted  leave.    P.  C.  Asseron,  leave  extended. 

Jppointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons. 
May  1. — John  G.  McAllister  and  John  R.  Gi*eenleaf,  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 
May  3. — Caleb  B.  White,  and  ordered  to  the  Alleghany. 
May  6. — Robert  Lautenbach,  and  ordered  to  the  Alleghany. 
May  12. — John  B.  White,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

May  1. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Isaac  Poole,  detached  from  the  Elansas,  and 
waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ed.  S.  Perkins,  detach^  fh)m  the  Kineo, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Daniel  C.  Burleigh,  detached  fW>m 
the  Unadilla,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  2. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Fljmn,  detached  from  the  Kendington, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  W.  Meckley,  detached  trom 
the  Lodona,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  5. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  Frave,  detached  from  the  Proteus,  and 
waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Hiram  C.  Vaughau,  detached  from  the 
8t  Louis,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  Stone,  ordered  to  the  Tioga* 

May  8. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Malone,  detached  from  the  Eutaw,  and 
waiting  orders. 

May  9. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  B.  McPhcr^on,  detached  from  the 
Sassacus,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Lautenbach,  de- 
tached from  the  Alleghany,  and  ordered  to  the  Lady  Sterling.  Acting  Assistant 
SUrgcK)n  William  Gall,  detached  from  the  Jacob  Boll,  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac 
Flotill  I.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  W.  Bennett,  ordered  to  the  Conemaug^ 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  J.  Burge,  ordered  to  the  Florida. 
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May  10.— Acting  Assistant  Suigeon  S.  H.  Bad,  detadied  from  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

May  11. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  G.  Burleigh,  ordered  to  the  Tioga. 

May  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.1B.  White,  detached  froci  the  Alleghanj, 
and  ordered  to  the  Gommodore  Peny  for  duty. 

May  13. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Bowen,  detadied  from  the  J.  L,  Davis, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Wiuthrop  Better,  ordered  to  the  Lady 
Sterling.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  £.  S.  Perkins,  ordered  to  the  Pawtuzet  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Malone,  ordered  to  the  Mercedito,  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon Robert  Lautenbach,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Sterling,  will  remain  attached  to  the 
AJleghany.  Acting  Assistant  Siurgcon  J.  D.  Malone,  ordered  to  the  Mercedita  for 
duty. 

May  15. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  0.  G.  Turner,  detached  from  the  Bon,  and 
ordered  to  Baltimore  for  duty  on  board  the  Mercedita.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
George  W.  Gale,  detached  from  the  Quaker  City,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  D.  Malone,  orders  of  the  13th  instant  to  the  Mercedita  re- 
voked. 

May  17. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Alexander  McEenzie,  detached  from  the 
Mystic,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla. 

May  18. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  F.  Brooks,  detached  from  the  Western 
World,  and  ordered  to  the  St  Lawrence.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  G.  McAllis- 
ter, detached  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the  Naval  Station,  Mound  City,  DL 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  J.  Harris,  ordered  to  the  Fort  Donelson,  Sounds  of 
North  Carolina.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  B.  Kenney,  ordered  to  the  Seneca. 

May  19. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  M.  Gamer,  detached  from  the  Potomac 
Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Fort  Morgan. 

May  20. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  Meredith,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and 
ordered  to  the  Gettysburg. 

May  25. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  IL  Darling,  detached  from  the  Pursuit 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Spare,  detached  from  the  Cambridge,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Witherell,  detached  from  the  North 
Carolina,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  HetzeL 

May  26. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James  R.  May,  detached  from  the  Daylight, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Myers,  granted  leave. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  S.  Fife,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Grand 
Gulf. 

May  27. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Howell,  detached  from  the  Neptune 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  P.  Boyer,  detached  from  the  Mattabessett,  and 
waiting  orders. 

May  29. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Cowie,  detached  from  the  Young 
Rover,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  R.  Watts,  detached 
from  the  Pequot,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  B.  Todd, 
detached  from  the  Montauk,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Carolina. 

May  31. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  C.  Thatcher,  detached  fix)m  the 
Shokokon,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  C.  Fowler,  detached 
from  the  Magnolia,  and  waiting  orders. 

Appointed  Acting  Assistant  Paymoiter. 
May.Z. — ^Edward  W.  Taft,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  1. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Eugene  Littell,  detached  from  the  Kansas 
on  completion  of  transfer,  Ac,  and  ordered  to  settie  his  accounts.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  J.  Goodwin  Hobbs,  detached  fr^m  the  Unadilla  on  completion  of 
transfer,  and  ordered  to  settie  his  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Allan  J. 
Clark,  detached  from  the  Kineo  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  his 
accounts. 

May  2. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  Anderson,  detached  trom  the 
Lodona  on  the  completion  of  transfer,  Ac.,  and  ordered  to  settle  hjs  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  F.  Abbot,  ordered  to  the  Memphis. 

May  3.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Martin  Duane,  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf 
Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  H.  Arms,  ordered  to  the  Malvern. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  G.  Simpson,  ordered  to  the  Saugua.  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  Benjamin  Abrahams,  ordered  to  the  Alabama.  Acting  Afaigfain^ 
Paymaster  W.  C.  BhckwcU,  detached  from  the  East  Gulf  Squadron  on  the  report- 
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fag  of  bis  reHef;  md  ordered  Korth.  Acting  Aaeistaat  PayniMter  £.  K.  Glbflon, 
detadied  fh>m  the  Alabama,  and  ordered  to  settle  bis  acoounti.  Acting  Assistant 
PaTmaster  M.  M.  Hooyej,  detached  finom  the  E.  B.  Hale  on  com|detion  of  transte, 
-  ftc.,  and  ordered  to  settle  bis  aooonnts. 

May  4.^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  W.  OasUe,  ordered  to  tbe  Tioga. 

May  5. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  G.  Adams,  detached  from  the  Proteus 
on  completion  of  transfer,  kc^  and  ordered  to  settle  bis  accounts.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Pajrmaster  Daniel  Bosworth,  detached  from  the  Homce  Beal  on  the  completion 
of  transfer,  Ac.,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accoonts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
G.  W.  Simmons,  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

M:ty  6. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Theodore  S.  Thompson,  ftx>m  the  Rachel 
Seaman,  Joseph  Foster,  ft-otn  the  Acacia,  detached,  settling  accounts.  Aoting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  J.  F.  Wildman,  ordered  to  the  Merrimac  for  t^porary  duty,  in 
arranging  the  accounts  of  the  crew. 

May  8. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  Carstairs,  detached  from  tbe 
Butaw,  and  ordered  to  settle  aooounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  R.  Abeel, 
ordered  to  the  Mahopac. 

May  9. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  H.  Road,  previous  orders  of  8th  mstant 
placing  him  in  waiting,  order  revoked ;  ordered  to  remain  attached  to  the  Potomac 
flotilla.  Acting  Assistant  Pa3rmasters  A.  J.  Greeley,  from  the  Jacob  Bell,  B.  F. 
Munroe,  from  the  Nereus,  William  T.  Whitmore,  from  the  Mackinaw,  L.  H.  Mor* 
rill,  from  the  Yankee,  H.  D.  Kimberly,  frt>m  tbe  Sassacus,  detached,  and  ordered  to 
settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  W.  Fairchild,  ordered  to  tbe 
Agamenticus. 

Map  10. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  N.  H.  Belding,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  Jordan,  detached  frt)m  the  Yin- 
cennes,  and  ordered  North  to  settle  aooounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Joseph 
W.  McLellan,  detadied  from  the  Bat,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Mat/  12. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  W.  Crary,  ordered  to  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron,  for  duty  on  board  the  G«nesee. 

May  13. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Eugene  Chapin,  detached  from  the  J.  L. 
Davis,  snd  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  15. — Aoting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  A.  Alley,  detached  frt)m  the  Genesee, 
and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  A.  Frailey,  de- 
tached frx)m  the  Quaker  City,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  17. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Augustus  Perrot,  detached  fit>m  tbe 
Mystic,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  18. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Amos  D.  Allen,  detached  from  tbe  West- 
em  World  on  completion  of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Ma'j  19. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  A.  Grale,  ordered  for  duty  in  tbe  Mis* 
sissippi  Squadron. 

May  20. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  F.  Groodman,  detached  from  the  Miami, 
and  ordered  to  setUe  accounts. 

May  22. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edward  Sherwin,  ordered  for  duty  on' 
board  the  Winnepee.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Frank  Bissell,  detached  from 
tbe  Savannah,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina. 

May  25. — Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  D.  P.  Wight,  detached  frt>m  tbe  Pursuit 
F.  L.  Oakley,  fit>m  tbe  Seik  Foam,  John  J.  Pratt,  from  the  Cambridge,  and  ordered 
to  settle  acoounta 

May  26. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  Y.  D.  Horton,  ordered  to  the  Shawmot 
Actmg  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  C.  Imlay,  detadied  from  the  Daylight  on  completion 
of  transfer,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  27. — Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  L.  C.  Tripp,  of  the  Governor  BucAdng- 
ham,  A.  T.  Hubbard,  oi  the  Conunodore  Hull,  John  F.  Tarbell,  of  the  Neptune, 
Henry  C.  Meade,  of  the  Mattabessett,  on  completion  of  transfer  detached,  and  or- 
dered to  settle  accounts. 

May  29. — Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  Charles  H.  Robbins,  of  tbe  Mcmtauk, 
George  W.  Stone,  of  the  Young  Rover,  C.  G.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Pequot,  on  com- 
l^tion  of  transfer  detached,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  30. — Aoting  Assistant  Paymaster  G^e<»ge  L.  Meade,  detached  from  special 
duty  on  board  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  tbe  South  Caio- 
Hna.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Edwin  Boss,  detadied  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

May  31.— Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  R.  W.  Allen,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
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the  New  Hampshire.  Aotisg  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  OEintairs,  ordered  for 
^bAj  on  board  the  Marion.  Acting  Assistant  Pajmasters  Martin  Ihiane,  ot  tue 
Magnolia,  C.  J.  Todd,  of  the  Shokokon,  and  W.  J.  Hoodless,  of  the  Glaucus.  on 
completion  of  transfer  detached,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  L.  L.  Brig^iam,  detached  fh)m  the  New  Hampshire,  and  ordered  North. 

May  6. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  George  P.  Hebard,  detadied  from  the  Proteus, 
and  waiting  ordera. 

May  16. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Farrar,  detached  fh>m  the  Quaker 
City,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  31. — ^Act&g  Chief  Engineer  &  N.  Hartwell,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Agamenticus. 

Promoted  for  Qood  Conduct,  &c. 

May  1. — ^Acting  Master  John  L.  Gifford,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Acting 
Master  Alexander  Wallace,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 

May  3. — Acting  Master  H.  W.  Grinnell,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant.  Acting 
Ensign  C.  Wappenhaus,  to  Acting  Master. 

May  6. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Nickels,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. 

May  8. — Acting  Ensigns  K  D.  Edmunds,  Joseph  Arant,  R.  E.  Anson,  and  F.  A. 
Gross,  to  Acting  Masters.  Mate  Levi  W.  Smith,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to 
the  James  Adger.  Mate  Charles  J.  Pierce,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to  the 
Potomac  Flotilla. 

May  11. — Mate  S.  S.  Willett,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to  the  Union.  Mato 
John  F.  Perry,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to  the  East  Gulf  Squadron. 

May  17. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  James  Trather,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander. Acting  Master  W.  W.  Crowninshield,  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant.    Acting  Ensign  Isaac  Hallock,  to  Acting  Master. 

May  18. — ^Acting  Master  Samuel  Belden,  to  Acting  Volunteer  lielitenant  Mates 
Frank  F.  Gregory  and  John  W.  Howison,  to  Acting  Ensigns,  detached  from  the 
Mohongo,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  N.  Gamer,  to  Acting 
t^assed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

May  19. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  Frederic  Crocker  and  John  A.  Johnston, 
to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commanders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  S.  P. 
Boyer  and  W.  H.  Pierson,  to  Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons. 

May  20. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Saltonstal,  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

May  25. — Acting  Master  C.  C.  Richer,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Acting 
Ensigns  G.  E.  HoUoway,  Walter  Sargent^  and  James  Igo,  to  Acting  Masters.  Mato 
Charles  A.  Blanchard,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to  the  Jasmin. 

May  26.— 'Acting  Ensign  Thomas  G.  Hall,  of  the  Mattabessett,  to  Acting  Master. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Kendall,  of  the  Commodore  Hull,  to  Acth!^  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

May  27. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Francis  S.  Wells,  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander.  Acting  Ensign  A.  A.  Ward,  to  Acting  Master.  Mate« 
T.  J.  Werner  and  J.  L.  Gould,  to  Acting  Ensigns,  and  ordered  to  the  Kidcapoo. 

May  30. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  French,  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander.  Acting  Master  Chaiies  O'Keill,*  to  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant  Acting  Ensigns  George  Edwards  and  Seth  W.  Cowing,  to  Acting 
Masters.  Mate  F.  W.  Burnham,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  ordered  to  the  Honduras. 
Mate  George  H.  Rice,  to  Acting  Ensign,  and  waiting  orders. 

May  31. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Samuel  Huse,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lien- 
tenant-Commander. 


Honorably  Disoharged. 


May  3.— Acting  Master  Joshua  W.  Crosby;  Acting  Ensigns  Edward  H.  Sheer, 
Bex^jamin  F.  Blair,  Edward  Rogers,  H.  T.  Page,  W.  H.  Anderson,  and  Edwin  B. 
Cox. 

Maty  10.-*Acting  Volunteer  Lfoutenants  D.  C.  Woods  and  H.  D.  Churdiill;  Act- 
big  Masters  George  F.  HoUis  and  S.  V.  Bennis;  Acting  Ensign  J.  H.  Rogers. 

May  11.— Acting  Maitors  Bet^amln  Djor,  W.  F.  Ch^  John  E.  RockwoU,  H.  B. 
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Oftrter,  W.  H.  auwDtn.  OhnlBS  T.  Ohaai^  Jl  H.  Atkinson,  And  George  T.  Ford; 
Acting  Ensiffns  G.  V.  Demorest,  William  H.  Otis,  L.  H.  White,  R.  B.  Bonnell,  J. 
H.  Moore,  W.  H.  WUliamB,  W.  A.  Dalej,  0.  H.  Danforth,  Goorgo  a'  Fatens.  and 
W.  A.  Purdie;  Acting  £nBign0  0.  S.  Roberta,  A,  H.  Fuller,  0.  A.  Thompfton,  X  P. 
Gallagher,  Henry  Oureven,  Charlee  Weidenbein,  and  H.  D.  Packard. 

May  12. — Acting  Ensigns  Jacob  Cochran,  11.  G.  Seaman,  W.  A.  Seattle,  H.  F. 
Cleverly,  H.  L.  R.  Woods,  Thomas  Morgan.  L  B.  Pease,  W.  S.  Keene,  G.  A«  Bab- 
cock,  and  £.  T.  Manter;  Actuig  Masters  William  Hull,  T.  E.  Chapin,  C.  M.  Mar- 
chant,  and  Thomas  D.  Babb ;  Acting  Ensigns  J.  H.  Bennett,  N.  C.  Borden,  and 
Horace  Dexter;  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Simmons. 

May  13. — ^Acting  Yolonteer  Lieutenant  George  K  Welch;  Acting  Masters 
Maurice  Digard,  Cfeorge  W.  Jenkins,  Alexander  Mcintosh,  S.  B.  Davis,  and  J.  L. 
PlUnkett ;  Acting  Ensigns  George  B.  Sedenberg^  John  G.  Mcissner,  Robert  Adair, 
John  W.  Chase,  SomuS  Atwood,  Owen  S.  Cone,  James  West,  John  H.  Marshall, 
Henry  B.  Morton,  and  Francis  H.  Bacon;  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  William  C. 
MendelL 

May  15. — Acting  Master  A.  J.  Louch ;  Acting  Ensigns  Jaoob  L.  Hayes,  William 
0.  King,  William  Boyd,  Henry  Stahl,  Joseph  Estes,  and  A.  S.  Rounds. 

May  31. — Acting  Maister  John  P.  Carr. 

Beeigned. 

May  1. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  G.  D.  Harris  and  D.  J.  Harris ;  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  Addison  Poole. 

May  2. — Acting  Ensigns  G^rge  Leonard,  Robert  Merchant,  Freemsn  H.  Lothrop, 
H.  D.  Trott,  Philo  P.  Hawks,  Calvin  L,  Willcox,  Charles  F.  Ware,  and  M.  C.  Keith; 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Alexander  Wallace ;  Acting  Masters  Alfred  Wash- 
borne  and  Milford  Rogers;  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Benjamin  F.  Clifford;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymasters  Henry  B.  BrowiLAlbcrt  B.  Poor,  and  George  H.  Andrews. 

May  6. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  WiUiam  Tilby ;  Acting  Master  Sc  muel  H. 
Field  Acting  Ensigns  A.  P.  Dill,  F.  0.  Ablx)t,  Robert  W.  Elwoll,  J.  H.  Jenks, 
Albert  J.  Melchert,  Frank  W.  Grafton,  John  Hill,  Joseph  H.  Clark,  Harry  Wood- 
ruiS^  and  Aaron  Vanderbilt ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Bigelow. 

Mry  6. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Edward  Baker ;  Acting  Masters  Talford 
Durham  and  A.  L.  Emerson;  Acting  Ensign  G.  E.  Wilder. 

Maj  8. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  N.  W,  Hammond ;  Acting  Master  and 
Pilot  Nathaniel  Thrift ;  Acting  Masters  E.  H.  Sheffield,  Willicm  Tulhnan,  Jr.,  R. 
B.  Arrants,  and  George  W.  Bourne ;  Acting  Ensigns  J.  B.  Robinson  and  John  A. 
Kelly ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  James  Pennoyer,  M.  F.  Delano,  and  John  W. 
Hamilton ;  Acting  Assistant  Pajrmsster  Samuel  Anderson. 

May  9. — Acting  Ensigns  James  H.  Barry  and  John  CuUaton. 

M&y  10.— Acting  Masters  E.  B.  Mallett,  Theodore  Worthof,  and  George  W. 
Wood ;  Acting  Ensigns  P.  H.  Beers,  I.  J.  McKinley,  John  N.  Kihlbom,  Thomas 
Mason,  Willi»m  Presbury,  Joseph  F.  Stetson,  and  Sylvester  S.  Eldredge. 

May  11. — Acting  Ensigns  I.  T.  Halstead  and  William  Churchill;  Assistant 
Acting  Surgeons  J.  S.  Cobb  and  Robert  Stone. 

May  12. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  Frederick  S.  Hill  and  Thomas  J.  Wood- 
ward ;  Acting  Master  W.  W.  Fowle ;  Acting  Ensigns  James  De  Kay,  George  B. 
Thomas,  John  Blitz,  and  0.  H.  Blount;  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  WUii  m  Monta- 
gue ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  George  C.  Webber  and  Henry  H.  Wilkins. 

May  13. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  D.  Uphan^;  Acting  Masters  A. 
A.  Owens  and  Henry  M.  Peirce ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  T.  W.  Meekly  and 
Isaac  Poole. 

May  15. — Acting  Masters  J.  O.  Johnson  and  George  W.  Parker ;  Acting  Ensigns 
W.  C.  Borden,  F.  H.  Brown,  Soren  C  Holm,  Benjamin  Wood,  Andrew  Nelson, 
David  P.  Cook,  0.  H.  Gaylor,  and  Edward  Manning ;  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  W. 
F.  Wright 

May  17. — Acting  Masters  Charles  T.  Chase,  Richard  Burke,  Abraham  Allen,  J. 
A.  Jackson,  William  Wright,  Curtis  Redman,  and  Edwin  Cressey ;  Acting  Ensigns 
T.  W.  Spencer,  A.  P.  Atwood,  Charles  T.  Hull,  E.  A.  Butler,  and  John  Davis ; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  Van  Gieson. 

May  18. — Acting  Master  Henry  S.  Lambert :  Acting  Ensign  E.  P.  Dayton ;  Act- 
ing Assistant  Surgeons  R.  H.  Green,  Max  G.  Raefle,  V.  H.  Gaskill,  and  R.  P.  Saw- 
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▼er ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W,  W.  Barry ;  Acting  Ydnnteer  Lientenanti 
Bobert  B.  Eiy  and  Charles  P.  Clark. 

May  19.— Acting  Masters  Bobert  G.  Lee,  Henry  D.  Edwards,  'and  C.  E.  Jade; 
Acting  Ensign  S.  A.  Cobb. 

May  20. — Acting  Master  Robert  C.  McKenzie ;  Acting  Ensigns  John  H.  King, 
Stillman  W.  Ward,  J.  W.  Crowell,  D.  F.  O'Brien,  William  G.  Shaddbrd. 

May  22. — Acting  Masters  Alexander  Tillinghast,  Shubael  L.  Luoe^  John  J.  Bai- 
lor, E.  a  Sheffield,  and  F.  B.  Davis;  Acting  Ensigns  George  E.  Wise,  D.  ML  Carver, 
William  L.  Hatch,  H.  B.  Twombly,  Joseph  W.  North,  F.  J.  Dill,  J.  A.  Edgren,  J.  B. 
Barker,  and  Frank  Kemble:  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  C.  Brinckerhoff. 

May  26.— Acting  Ensigns  A.  J.  Hider,  F.  WaUaoe,  T.  W.  Goodwin,  and  W.  H. 
Dumont 

May  26. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieuttmant-Commander  Frederic  Crodcor;  Acting 
Tolunteor  Lieutenant  W.  K  Donnison ;  Acting  Masters  Edmund  Kemble  and  John 
Baker;  Acting  Ensigns  H.  N.  Crockett,  Isaac  SL  Sampson,  and  S.  M.  Lane;  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeons  William  Nick,  H.  C.  Vaughan,  and  George  K  McPherson. 

May  27. — ^Acting  Masters  E.  Van  Slyck,  Charles  F.  Taylor,  and  K  Boomer. 

May  29. — ^Acting  Masters  J.  W.  Congdon,  H.  L.  Sturges,  and  William  T.  Bacon: 
Acting  Ensigns  J.  M.  C.  Reville,  George  W.  Lord,  S.  H.  Damon,  D.  B.  Arey,  ana 
J.  D.  Anderson.  • 

May  30. — ^Acting  Masters  George  Howorth,  B.  Van  Yoorhis,  William  Watson, 
John  C.  Cox,  and  William  Jennings;  Acting  Ensigns  Samuel  Marchant,  D.  P. 
McKenan,  J.  S.  Thombs,  Charles  H.  Femald,  James  E.  Hurlburt,  Charles  H.  Carey, 
Thomas  K.  Carlton,  H.  W.  Brackett,  James  F.  Thomas,  Edgar  A.  Coon,  D.  H. 
Howes,  George  V.  Cassidy,  and  S.  Warren  Chase. 

May  31. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  C.  Parker;  Acting  Master  James 
T.  Ross ;  Acting  Ensigns  H.  C.  Raymond  and  James  J.  Kane ;  Acting  Surgeon 
Atwood  Crosby;  Acting  ChiQf  Engineer  Alexander  Auchinleck. 

Bevoked. 

May  2. — ^Acting  Master  and  Pilot  J.  B.  Edwards. 
May  6. — ^Acting  Ensign  George  C.  Williams. 

May  8. — Acting  Masters  and  Pilots  S.  C.  Scranton  and  K  A.  Decker;   Acting 
Ensign  David  Stephens. 
May  9. — ^Acting  Ensign  N.  R.  Davis. 

May  12.-t^ Acting  Ensigns  L.  M.  Koene  and  J.  C.  Van  De venter. 
May  18. — Acting  Masters  and  Pilots  John  Evans  and  M.  Bowers. 
May  20. — ^Acting  Master  and  Pilot  D.  ML  Abbott 
May  27.— Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Willett  Mott . 
May  29. — ^Acting  Master  James  Fountain. 
May  31. — Acting  Master  H.  H.  Haymle.  • 

Dismissed. 

May  6. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  T.  Betts. 

May  10. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  F.  Henry. 

May  20. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  J.  Brofey. 

Miscellaneous. 

May  6. — Departments  order,  of  March  16,  1866,  revoking  the  appointment  of 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ira  C.  Whitehead,  revoked,  and  his  resignation  accepted 
from  the  above  date. 

May  11. — ^Acting  Ensign  David  Staple,  Department's  order  of  8th  inst,  revoking 
appointment,  this  day  revoked,  and  resignation  accepted. 

May  15. — ^Ac^g  Ensigns  N.  R.  Davis,  order  of  9th  inst,  revoking  appointment, 
revoked,  and  honorably  discharged;  W.  A.  Purdie,  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th 
inst,  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

May  17. — Acting  Masters  Horace  S.  Young,  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th 
in8t,  revoked,  and  on  leave;  Charles  T.  Chase,  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th 
inst.,  revoked. 

May  20. — Acting  Ensigns  E.  T.  Manter,  Henry  F.  Cleverlev,  0.  A.  Thompsoiii . 
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hoDorablo  dischoiges  from  the  aerrioa,  reroked,  and  granted  leanre;  0.  S.  U,  Cooe^ 
honorable  discharge  of  the  12  th  inat,  revoked,  and  on  leave. 

May  21.— Acting  Master  £.  &.  Shartlefl;  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th  inst. 
revoked,  and  on  leave. 

May  22. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  J.  B.  Edwards,  Department's  order  of  the  2d 
inst,  revoking  appointment,  this  day  revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Sqnadron. 

May  25. — Acting  MaFter  John  E.  RockweU,  honorat^  discharge  of  the  11th 
inst,  revoked,  and  ordered  for  dnty  on  board  the  Vermont 

May  26. — Acting  Ensign  A.  J.  Mekhant,  acceptance  of  resignation  of  the  6th 
inst,  revoked,  and  this  day  honorary  discharged. 

May  27. — ^Acting  Ensign  E.  N.  Lemon,  proceedings  of  Court-Martial  discon- 
tinned,  and  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  for  duty. 

May  28.— Acting  Master  John  E.  Bodcwoll,  Department's  letter  of  ihe  25th  inst, 
revoking  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th  inst,  this  day  revoked,  and  honorably 
discharged  this  day. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 

May  11. — Acting  Ensign  H.  A.  Yatighan,  ordered  to  the  Essex. 
May  22. — ^Acting  Ensigns  &  N.  Barker  and  Clinton  F.  A.  McOord,  ordered  for 
duty  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron ;  Joseph  H.  Fink,  ordered  to  the  Lafayette. 
May  25. — Acting  Ensign  D.  M.  Staufier,  ordered  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

May  18. — ^Acting  Ensign  J.  S.  De  Forrest,  granted  leave. 

Promoted  for  Good  Conduct, 

May  27. — Acting  Master  John  B.  Neild,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Act- 
ing Ensign  Freman  Yinoent,  to  Acting  Master. 

Honorably  Discharged. 

May  3. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Gleorgo  W.  Brown. 
May  11. — ^Acting  Ensign  H.  D.  Green. 


May  6.— Acting  Master  R  B.  Pike. 

May  19. — Acti^  Ensign  David  Palmer. 

May  20. — Acting  Ensign  Lafayette  Gardner. 

May  22.— Actmg  Ensign  W.  W.  Phillips.  Acting  Chief  Engineer  Thomas 
Doughty. 

May  26. — Acting  Ensign  K  Court  WilKams. 

May  31. — Acting  Ensigns  C.  A.  Cahrert,  John  W.  Litherbury,  Robert  Howden. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Mcllhanny. 


Orders,  &c. 

JUNE. 

June  2. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  Hooker,  detached  fVom  the 
command  of  the  (^mmodore,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  5. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  F.  Nickels,  orders  to  the 
West  Gulf  Squadron  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

Jime  7. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  C.  Rogers,  detached  from 
the  command  of  the  l\ika,  and  ordered  North. 

June  13. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  P.  Ives,  on  leave, 
wiUi  permission  to  leave  the  United  States.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Coa>- 
mander  Samuel  Huse,  detached  from  ordnance  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
and  ordered  to  the  Vermont.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  James 
Tratber,  detached  from  the  Mount  Vernon,  and  granted  leave. 

June  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  A.  French,  detached 
firom  the  oommand  of  the  Cherokee,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  lien- 
tenant-Commander  William  C.  Rogers,  granted  leave. 
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June  23. — Acting'Volunt«er  LieatenaDt-Gotnmander  John  McPemuid,  onlered  to 
command  the  James  Adger. 

Junn  28. — Aoiing  Yoliiiiteer  Lientenant-Commander  Samviel  nose,  orders  to  tiie 
Vermont  revoketl,  and  ordered  to  the  Independence. 

June  29.— Acting  Yohinteer  Lietitenant-Comroander  Pierre  Giraiid,  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Hornet,  and  waiting  orders. 

AppoihUd  Acting  Volanieer  LmUtnanis, 

June  10. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Kemie.        * 

June  23. — Acting  Vohinteer  Lieutenant  Edward  Cofflnu 

June  2. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  George  B.  Livingston,  detached  from 
commaod  of  the  Ooramodore  Barney ;  Peter  Hayes,  from  command  of  the  Onisader ; 
Robert  Tarr,  from  command  of  the  Queen;  and  Edward  Oareudy,  from  commaod 
of  the  Flambeau,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  Picker- 
ing, detached  from  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York ;  and  H.  J.  Ooop,  detached  from  the 
Potomac,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  6  — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  H.  P.  Conner,  ordered  to  the  Winooeki ; 
W.  W.  Crowninshield,  ordered  to  report  to  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  for 
duty  connected  with  the  Naval  Academy.         * 

June  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Nat  8.  Morgan,  detadied  from  the  !taoony, 
and  granted  leave. 

June  10. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  James  M.  Williams,  detadied  from  the 
Ariel,  on  leave. 

June  12. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  De  Bevoise,  detached  from  the 
Roanoke,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  M.  King,  leave 
extended. 

June  13. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Fred.  D.  Btuart,  detached  from  the  Wasp, 
and  granted  leave. 

June  15. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Smith,  detadied  from  the 
Dawn;  Alfred  Weston,  from  the  luka,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant  George  E.  Welch,  honorable  discharge  of  the  13th  ultimo  revoked,  and 
granted  leave. 

June  16. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  R.  Browne,  g^^nted  leava 

Jane  17. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Dunn,  detached  from  com- 
mand of  the  Montgomery,  and  granted  leave. 

June  19. — .\ctiug  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  W.  Balch,  detached  from  the 
Howquah ;  Edward  S.  Keyser,  from  the  Kolua,  and  on  leave. 

June  20. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  William  H.  Males,  detached  from  the 
Seneca,  and  on  leave. 

June  21. — Acting  Volunteer  Lientenant  Charles  O^Neill,  ordered  to  the  Princeton. 

June  22. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Langthome,  detached  from  the 
Alabama ;  Thomas  Chatfield,  from  the  Honeysuckle,  and  granttrd  leave. 

June  23. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  L  D.  D.  Voorliees.  detached  from  the 
Isonomia;  Amos  P.  Poster,  from  the  Commodore  Perry;  S.  B.  Washbume,  from 
the  Gettysburg;  William  P.  Rogers,  from  the  Somerset,  and  granted  leave. 

June  24. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Kirby,  detached  from  the 
Arkansas,  on  leave. 

June  26. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenimt  William  B.  Sheldon,  detached  from  the 
Britannia,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Baxter,  detached 
irom  the  Fort  Henry,  on  leave. 

June  27. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  Shorrill,  detached  from  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  granted  leave;  George  W.  Browne,  honorable  discharge  of  the  3d 
ultimo  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

June  2S. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Inde- 
pendence. Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  K.  Langthome,  leave  revoked,  and 
ordered  to  the  Princeton.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Frisbie,  detached 
from  the  Pontoosuc,  on  leave. 

June  29. — .Voting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Francis  Josselyn,  ordered  to  the  Alle- 
gliany.     Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Muldaun,  ordered  to  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.    Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Wm.  D.  Uranp,  ordered  to  the  Vermont 
Appointed  Acting  MasLr,  dbc 

June  21. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  R.  B.  K.  Murphy,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  dw 
South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
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Jvme  2. — Acting  Master  Jamos  Taylor,  trooi  oommand  of  the  Adolph;  Aotfaig 
Master  J.  G.  Tde,  from  oommand  of  tho  Anaoosta ;  Acting  Master  uharles  A. 
Orooker,  ft-om  oonmiand  of  the  Casco ;  Acting  Master  Charles  Hunter,  firom  the 
Crusader;  Acting  Master  W.  Lee  Hayes,  f^om  the  Onondaga;  Acting  Master  Qeo.  W. 
Hyde,  from  oommand  of  the  Morse ;  Acting  Master  John  C.  Dutch,  fh>m  oommand 
of  the  Chlno;  Acting  Master  H.  M.  Merrill,  from  the  Sonoma^ — detached,  on  leare. 

June  3. — Acting  Master  B.  H.  Sheffield,  detached  from  command  of  the  Winona, 
on  leaye.  Acting  Master  Soth  W.  Cowing.  Arom  the  Lady  Steiiing,  ordered  to  the 
National  Guard.  Acting  Master  W.  Sargent,  detached  from  the  Winona,  and  or- 
dered to  the  Vermont.  Acting  Master  £.  K.  Valentine,  detached  fh>m  the  Uuneh- 
back,  with  two  we^s'  leave,  then  ordered  to  tho  Vermont  Acting  Master  Henry 
J.  Rogers,  on  leave. 

Jane  6. — Acting  Master  W.  K.  Hathaway,  detached  fh)m  the  Wyalusing,  on 
leave.     Acting  Master  A.  K.  Jones,  orders  to  Vermont  revoked,  on  leave. 

June*l. — Acting  Master  Samuel  Hawes,  of  the  schooner  Wm.  Bacon;  Acting 
Master  David  Gagan,  of  the  Queon ;  Acting  Master  William  H.  Mallard,  of  the 
Queen ;  Acting  Master  James  G.  Green,  of  the  Belle— detached,  on  leave.  Acting 
Master  E.  G.  Furber,  detached  from  l)ark  Houghton,  waiting  orders. 

June  9. — Acting  Master  Rudolph  goromers,  detached  from  the  Taoony,  on  leave. 

Jime  10. — Acting  Master  George  F.  Winslow,  from  the  Pontiac;  Acting  Master 
Henry  J.  Rogers,  from  duty  in  Bureau  of  Navigation,  detached,  and  on  loave. 
Acting  Master  B.  F.  Cook,  detached  from  the  Sabine,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  12. — Acting  Masters  J.  K.  Barker  and  £.  £.  Taylor,  detached  ftom  the 
Roanoke,  and  on  leave.     Acting  Master  E.  A.  Magone,  leave  extended. 

June  13. — Acting  Master  James  Taylor,  ordered  to  Washington  Navy  Yard  for 
duty  connected  with  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Acting  Master  H.  Bingham,  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Commodore  Morris,  and  ordered  for  duty  to  tho  y^i- 
nooski.  Acting  .Master  W.  U.  Grozier,  detached  fVom  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  the 
Winooski  Acting  Master  C.  H.  Baxter,  detached  from  the  Wasp,  and  on  leave. 
Acting  Master  R.  G.  Leelan,  detached  from  the  Passaic,  and  on  leave.  Acting 
Master  A.  M.  Newman,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Masters 
J.  M.  Forsyth,  John  .Meyers,  John  H.  Crosby,  and  J.  K  Jones,  detached  from  the 
Columbia,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  William  G.  Morris,  detached  from  the 
oommand  of  the  Mercury,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  Henry  A.  Green,  detached 
from  the  Lehigh,  and  on  leave. 

June  14 — Acting  Master  H.  W.  Hand,  on  leave.  Acting  Master  J.  A.  Hannum, 
detached  from  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  Benjamin  Whit- 
more,  detached  from  the  Huron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  J.  Z.  Kempton,  de- 
tached from  the  Mary  Sanford,  and  on  leave. 

June  \b. — Acting  Master  L.  A.  Brown,  on  leave.  Acting  Master  H.  G.  Macy, 
detached  from  the  command  of  the  Periwinkle,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master 
Hamilton  Bingham,  detached  from  the  Commodore  Morris,  and  on  leave. 

JoTie  16. — Acting  Masters  W.  H.  Clark  and  William  Collins,  detached  ftx)m  the 
Onward,  and  on  leave.     Acting  Ma?iter  Charles  G.  Loring,  on  leave. 

June  17. — Acting  Master  Joseph  Marthon,  of  the  Chenango;  Acting  Master  Wil- 
liam \V.  Wells,  of  the  Montgomery;  Acting  Masters  Dudley  E.  Taylor  and  James 
B  Wood,  Jr.,  of  the  Maratanza,  detached,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  S.  B. 
Moador,  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Jt^ne  19. — Acting  Master  G.  P.  Lee,  detached  from  the  Nipsic;  Acting  Master 
Warren  Poi-tor,  from  the  Sunflower;  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  William  Nelson, 
from  the  Chipi)ewa ;  Acting  Master  J.  W  Saunders,  from  the  Chippewa ;  Acting 
Master  C.  F.  R.  Wappenhaus,  from  the  Eolus — and  on  leave. 

June  20. — Acting  Master  F.  W.  Strong,  detached  from  tho  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron; Acting  Muster  Henry  Arey,  from  command  of  the  Wilderness;  Acting  Mas- 
ter John  K.  Winn,  from  the  Seneca;  Acting  Master  E.  S.  Goodwin,  from  the  Little 
Ada — and  on  leave.    Acting  Master  Christopher  C.  Gill,  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

Jum  21. — Acting  Master  Samuel  Hall,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  Acting  Maste?  M.  Jordan,  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron— on  leave.  Acting 
^Casters  George  D.  Newcomb  and  R.  F.  Cook,  on  leave. 

June.  22. — .Vcting  Master  William  Bates,  detached  from  the  Alabama;  Acting 
Masters  Calvin  C.  Childs  and  William  Jennings,  from  the  Nantucket;  Acting  Mas- 
ter James  J.  Russell,  from  tlie  Honeysuckle ;  and  Acting  Master  F.  W.  Partridge, 
fipom  the  C.  P  Williams— granted  leave.  Acting  Master  James  L.  Plunkett,  hon- 
orable discharge  of  the  13th  ult  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 
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June  23.— Acting  Master  John  A.  J.  Brooka,  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  John  A. 
Wilson,  from  the  Yallejr  City;  Acting  Jtfaeter  William  Falos,  from  the  Orvetta; 
Acting  Master  Walter  Sargent,  from  the  Vermont;  Acting  Master  H.  B.  Baker, 
firom  the  Somerset;  Acting  Master  William  H.  De  Wolf,  from  the  Norwich;  Act- 
ing Master  James  E.  Alcorn,  from  the  Isonomia;  Acting  Masters  Henry  lieaney 
and  Thomas  Stothard,  from  the  Massasoit ;  Acting  Master  William  F.  Pratt,  from 
the  Commodore  Perry ;  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  W  illiam  Rainier,  from  the  Com- 
modore Perry — detached,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  Edwin  Coffin,  de- 
tached from  the  command  of  the  Adela,  and  on  leave. 

June  24. — ^Acting  Master  W.  L.  Bowers,  detached  from  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron ;  Acting  Master  P.  S.  Borden,  from  the  Arkansas ;  Acting  Master  ('harles  W. 
Lee,  from  the  Wamsutta ;  Acting  Master  Joseph  McCart,  from  the  Ethan  Allen — 
granted  leave.    Acting  Master  S.  W.  Rhodes,  leave  extended. 

June  25. — Acting  Master  W.  W.  Grozier,  detached  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  to 
command  the  Nauset 

June  26. — Acting  Master  Or.  W.  Barrett,  detached  from  the  Whitehead;  Acting 
Master  Edwin  Babson,  from  the  R.  R.  Cuyler ;  Acting .  Masters  D.  S.  Murphy  and 
R.  E.  Anson,  from  the  Canonicus ;  Acting  Masters  F.  R.  Webb  and  David  W.  Car- 
roll, from  the  Fah-Kee— granted  leave.  Acting  Masters  Greorge  Finney  and  George 
H.  Holmes,  detached  from  the  St.  Mary's,  and  on  leave. 

Jtme  27. — Actmg  Master  Henry  Pease,  Jr.,  detached  from  the  Geranium ;  Acting 
Master  J.  E.  Stickuey,*from  the  Sarah  Bruen;  Acting  Master  Henry  Welton,  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — granted  leave.  Acting  Master  John  H.  Piatt,  granted  leave. 
Acting  Master  J.  0.  Cox,  resignation  of  30th  ult.  revoked,  and  honorably  discharged 
Arom  that  date. 

June  28. — Acting  Master  J.  K.  Winn,  ordered  to  the  Independence.  Acting 
Master  T.  F.  Lacock,  detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  granted  leave.  Acting 
Master  and  Pilot  F.  B.  Queens,  granted  leave. 

June  29. — Actmg  Master  William  Moslander,  detached  from  the  Yermont ;  Act- 
ing Masters  John  Baker  and  John  Kellogg,  from  the  North  Carolina;  Acting  Mas- 
ter Silas  Reynolds,  from  the  Alleghany — and  on  leava  Acting  Masters  Alexander 
Mcintosh  and  James  B.  Wood,  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina.  Acting  Master 
George  F.  Winslow,  ordered  to  the  Kansas.  Acting  Master  Samuel  Curtis,  ordered 
to  the  Emma.  Acting  Master  B.  S.  Magar,  detached  from  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  and  granted  leave. 

June  30. — ^Acting  Master  Thomas  D.  Ball,  honorable  discharge  of  tho  12th  ult 
revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns, 

June  19. — Henry  Lindsey. 

June  21. — R.  S.  Prondfit,  and  ordered  to  the  Alleghany. 

June  28. — John  McNally,  fh>m  May  1,  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Rear- Admiral  John 
A.  Dahlgren. 

June  2. — Acting  Ensign  E.  K.  Howland,  of  the  Commodore  Road ;  Acting  Knsipm 
J.  K  Smith,  of  the  Conmiodore  Read;  Acting  Ensign  J.  D.  Gildordale,  of  the  Adolph 
Hughes;  Albert  Brehner,  of  the  Commodore  Barney ;  Acting  Ensips  James  Softly 
and  Georgo  L.  Sands,  of  the  Anacostia;  Acting  Ensign  J.  W.Willard,  from  com- 
mand of  the  Sam  Rotan;  Acting  Ensigns  Paul  Greene,  F.  Smith,  J.  S.  Young,  and 
R.McMillAn,  of  the  Banshee ;  Acting  Ensign  J.  T.  Carver,  of  the  Flambeau ;  Robert 
Henderson,  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  N.  Y. ;  Acting  Ensigns  S.  H.  Howell  and  F.  C. 
Hall,  of  the  Casco;  Acting  Ensigns  R  R.  Power,  W.  G.  Shackford,  C.  B.  Nichols,- 
and  J.  J.  Kelleher.  from  the  Maumee ;  Acting  Ensigns  William  W.  Leonard,  A.  C. 
Penton,  and  J.  B.  Allen,  from  the  Crusader;  Acting  Ensigns  S.  C.  Norton  and  M.  E. 
Wandell,  from  the  Onondaga ;  Acting  Ensigns  John  Lowrie,  William  Young,  and 
J.  H.  Delaney,  from  the  Morse^  Acting  Ensign  Frank  Kemble,  from  the  Flambeau ; 
Acting  Ensign  F.  G.  Merrill,  from  the  Chimo;  Acting  Ensign  Gus  A.  Patclike, 
from  the  Freeborn— detached,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John  Walker,  from 
the  Anacostia,  detached,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Ensign  John  Turner,  detached 
from  the  Casco,  and  ordered  to  the  Memphis.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  Ainsworth, 
(^tadied  from  the  Banshee,  and  ordered  to  the  National  Guard. 

June  3. — Acting  Ensign  H.  B.  Twambly,  detached  from  the  Hoyt,  and  on  leave. 
Acting  Ensign  C.  H.  McLeilan,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,. and  ordered  to 
the  Lady  Sterling.  Acting  Ensiens  L.  Jennings,  W.  W.  Weld,  and  J.  Sevenis,  de>- 
tached  from  the  Winona,  and  ordered  to  the  Vermont. 
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THE  PEN  AND  THE  SWORD. 

In  the  brilliant  play  of  "  Richelieu,"  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  put8  into  the  mouth  of  that  profound  statesman  the  words, 

*' Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirelj  great| 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Near  the  beginning  of  our 
war,  a  distinguished  publisher  of  books,  George  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia,  becoming  proprietor  of  the  American  Litera/ry 
Oazette  and  PvhluKer^  Circular^  caused  it  to  appear  orna- 
mented with  the  device  of  a  pen  fallen  on  a  swora,  the  sword 
broken  in  two  by  the  blow,  and  under  it  the  motto,  "  The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.*'  In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  hour  it  was  a  bold  stroke.  It  was  the  genius  of  peace  chal-^ 
lenging  the  genius  of  war,  and  confident  of  its  own  intrinsic 
supremacy.  Tour  years  after,  at  the  close  of  the  disastrous  Red 
River  campaign,  General  Banks  wrote  in  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant documents,  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  Thus 
a  prominent  military  leader  adopted  that  cynic  sentiment  in  the 
camp,  and  gave  it  new  circulation,  echoing  from  the  soldier's 
saddle  the  words  previously  sounded  from  tne  publisher's  desk. 
During  the  wonderful  march  through  Georgia  of  the  army  un- 
der General  Sherman,  a  humorous  caricature  appeared  in  our 
shop-windows,  called  "  Sherman  and  his  two  Great  Weapons." 
The  heroic  commander  was  depicted  as  a  dwarf  armed  with  a 

Kotared  Mcordlnff  to  Act  of  Con$;rM«,  In  the  year  186S,  br  C  R  BinaASMOH,  tn  the  Clerk's 
Office  of  the  Dietrict  Court  for  the  Soathem  DUtriot  of  New  York. 
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huge  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  dgantic  pen  in  the  other.  Since 
the  civil  wisdom  and  the  martial  prowess  of  this  great  conqueror 
are  equally  illustrious,  the  sharpness  and  weight  of  his  words  as 
great  as  those  of  his  blows,  the  question  fairly  arises,  which  of 
his  puissant  weapons  is  the  mightier?  Now  the  air  of  the 
whole  continent  is  filled  with  the  varied  hurtling  of  both  these 
instruments,  tlie  discussion  of  that  question  is  eminently  timely. 
A  multitude  of  minds  have  given  it  the  wrong  answer.  A  mul- 
titude more  have  given  it  no  distinct  answer.  The  true  answer 
is  full  of  practiced  instruction  of  especial  importance  to  our 
people  at  this  moment.  The  question  is  as  old  in  its  agitation 
as  it  is  fresh  in  its  interest.  See  what  a  penetrative  thinker 
said  on  it  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  ingenious  German 
author,  John  Valentine  Andreae,  wrote  the  following  eloquent 
parable:  ''The  Pen  and  the  Sword  strove  with  each  other  for 
the  superiority,  and  the  voices  of  the  judges  were  divided.  The 
men  of  learning  talked  much,  and  persuaded  many :  the  men  of 
arms  were  fierce,  and  compelled  many  to  join  their  side.  Thus 
nothing  could  bo  determined  ;  it  followed  that  both  were  left  to 
fight  it  out,  and  settle  their  dispute  in  single  combat.  On  the 
one  side  books  rustled  in  the  libraries,  on  the  other  arms  rattled 
in  the  arsenals :  men  looked  on  in  hope  and  fear,  and  waited 
the  end.  The  Pen,  consecrated  to  truth,  was  notorious  for 
falsehood ;  the  Sword,  a  servant  of  God,  was  stained  with  inno- 
cent blood :  both  hoped  for  the  aid  of  Heaven,  botli  found  its 
wrath.  The  State,  which  had  need  of  both,  and  disliked  the 
manners  of  both,  would  put  on  the  appearance  of  caring  for  the 
weal  and  woe  of  neither.  The  Pen  was  weak,  but  ouiek,  glib, 
well-exercised,  an'd  very  bold  when  one  provoked  it.  The  Sword 
was  stern,  implacable,  but  less  compact  and  subtle ;  so  that  on 
both  sides  the  victory  remained  uncertain.  At  length,  for  the 
security  of  both,  the  Common  Weal  pronounced  that  both  in 
turn  should  stand  by  her  side  and  bear  with  each  other.  For 
that  only  is  a  happy  country  where  the  Pen  and  the  Sword  are 
faithful  servants,  and  neither  governs  by  its  arbitrary  will  and 
passion." 

In  this  forcible  apologue  the  real  point  in  debate  is  avoided, 
not  decided.  For  a  thorough  decision  of  it  the  question  must 
be  subdivided  into  its  proper  components ;  and  each  of  these 
must  then  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  The  sword  is  now  so 
brilliantly  vindicating  and  commending  itself,  that  our  danger 
rather  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  extravagant  estimate  of  its 
ftmction  than  towards  an  undue  depreciation  of  it.  In  this  con- 
troversy, then,  we  candidly  avow  ourselves  advocates  of  the  pen. 
We  come  forward  as  its  champions  both  from  a  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  that  side  of  the  question,  and  from  a  feeling 
that  that  side  has  particular  need  to  be  defended  and  urged 
at  the  present   time.     We  would  not  overlook  nor   under- 
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value  the  great  place  and  office  of  the  8word :  bnt  while  all 
aronnd  ns,  before  millions  of  gazers,  so  many  glittering  blades, 
wielded  bj  brave  hands,  are  dropping'their  potent  deeds  into 
history,  the  little,  obscure,  insignificant-seeming  pen  is  in  danger 
of  a  comparative  contempt  and  neglect,  which  would  be  no  less 
pernicious  than  they  would  be  unjust.  Sensational  appearances 
are  delusive,  and  wise  men  always  take  care  to  neutralize  their  "^ 
deceptiveness  by  deeper  perceptions  of  the  truth.  Coal  is  a 
vulgar  article  and  attracts  little  attention,  while  diamonds  are  sur- 
passingly showy  and  admired ;  yet  the  value  and  influence  of  all 
the  diamonds  in  the  world  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
value  and  influence  of  coal. 

We  claim  the  superiority  for  the  pen  over  the  sword  in  five 
distinct  particulars,  covering  all  the  points  in  respect  to  which 
they  can  fairly  be  compared. 

To  begin  with  a  glance  at  their  history.  At  the  first  impulse, 
one  would  say  that,  in  regard  to  antiquity,  the  sword  certainly 
has  the  advantage  of  the  pen.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth — that  the  pen  is  older  than  the  sword. 
Let  US  discriminate  and  define  our  terms.  We  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  men  wrote  before  they  fought.  On  the  contrary, 
enormous  epochs  of  strife  and  rapine,  huge  nights  of  time  and 
development,  during  which  savage  hordes  of  men  hunted  and 
wandered  and  clashed,  must  have  preceded  the  amazing  inven- 
tion of  a  written  language.  But  the  sword  is  not  the  symbol 
of  the  weapons  of  the  barbaric  ages.  These  are  symbolized  by 
the  club  or  dart.  The  sword  is  the  emblem  of  the  arms  used^ 
only  by  the  people  who  have  reached  an  artistic  civilization.    It 

Eresupposes  metallurgy  and  a  whole  world  of  arts  and  skills 
esides.  The  first  instrument  for  defence  and  assault  produced 
by  artistic  civilization  may  be  styled  the  sword.  Now  no  civil- 
ization competent  to  such  production  could  be  attained  without 
the  previous  existence  of  some  record  of  thoughts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  and  comparing  them,  and  making  use  of 
them  as  a  means  of  progress.  The  accumulation  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  complicated  mass  of  knowledge  implied  by  an  artis- 
tic civilization  would  be  forever  impossible  without  the  aid 
of  some  registration,  whereby  mental  states,  the  equivalents  of 
facts  and  truths,  could  be  kept,  communicated,  and  compared. 
But  the  first  instrument  devised  for  making  an  outward  record 
of  a  mental  state,  however  crude  and  rude  it  was,  was  a  pen. 
We  call  a  sword  only  that  martial  instrument  which  is  used  to 
cleave  a  passage  for  ideas  through  superstitious  passion  or  hos- 
tile ignorance,  to  force  a  way  through  an  inferior  civilization 
for  a  superior  one  which  is  expanding  and  advancing.  But  the 
weapons  of  the  savage  period,  the  club  and  missile,  were  used 
for  tne  purposes  of  robbery,  enslavement,  murder,  or  merely  to 
bruise  and  drive  off  foes,  not  to  win  room  for  the  development 
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of  a  higher  form  of  life,  for  encroaching  knowledge  and  art. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  pen,  the  symbol  of  language,  is  so* 
perior  in  antiquity  to  the  sword,  the  symbol  of  law.  Ideas  and 
tlieir  expression  must  be  both  logically  and  really  anterior  to 
the  invention  of  mechanical  implements  for  executing  them  and 
the  force  of  resistance. 

The  next  point  for  the  comparative  estimate  of  pen  and  sword 
is  in  relation  to  their  functions,  the  respective  uses  to  which  they 
are  subservient.  Here  we  shall  find  tlie  superiority  already  estab- 
lished for  the  former,  greatly  enhanced.  The  essential  use  of 
the  pen  is  to  give  visible  registry  to  the  experience  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  This  record  of  life,  thought,  and  feeling  is  in  itself 
an  intelligible  material  expression  of  mind.  It  is  a  visible  sign 
of  an  invisible  fact  of  spirit.  The  great  value  consists  in  tSe 
fact  that  it  can  convey  to  others  the  states  of  consciousness  it 
symbolizes ;  it  can  perpetuate  to  all  ages,  and  multiply  and  dif- 
fuse amongst  all  men,  the  experience  which  otherwise  would  be 
limited  to  its  original  subjects  and  to  a  moment  of  time,  (^he 
pen,  by  expressing  the  experience  of  fitted  men,  imparts  it  to 
ordinary  men,  makes  the  peculiar  inspirations  of  the  elect  chil- 
dren of  God  the  common  property  of  the  race,  and  thus  edu- 
cates and  advances  mankind.  The  pen  is  not  simply  a  recorder ; 
it  is  partially  a  creator  too,  moulding  the  crude  and  formless 
material  of  consciousness  into  presentable  shapes.  For  literary 
productivity  definite  resolve  is  as  necessary  as  general  purpose. 
We  must  seize  the  pen  as  well  as  till  the  mind.  The  act  of 
writing  condenses  ideas  and  feelings  out  of  their  vague  diffu- 
siveness, and  precipitates  them,  as  a  rod  the  electric  fluid.  The 
biggest  cloud  of  thought  and  emotion  may  idly  hang  for  days 
on  me  intellectual  horizon ;  but  the  moment  it  is 

"  Touched  by  the  pomted  steel,  the  lightning  flowSy 
And  all  the  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows." 

/  The  pen  is,  as  it  were,  a  mechanical  prolongation  of  the  tongue ; 
/  a  prolongation,  however,  which  miraculously  translates  the  au- 
dible ana  momentary  symbols  of  mind  and  truth  into  visible 
and  permanent  symbols.  One  drop  of  ink  yields  that  which 
can  not  only  make  millions  think,  and  thrill  while  they  think, 
but  can  shape  all  their  subsequent  action.  The  function  of  the 
pen,  in  briet,  is  to  register  human  experience  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving it,  comparing  it,  rectifying  it,  enriching  it,  and  diffusing  it. 
It  inconceivably  enlarges  the  scope  and  multiplies  the  efficacy 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  essential  condition  and  impulse  of  a 
progressive  civilization.  The  use  of  the  sword  is  to  carry  out 
the  oehests  of  the  mind  by  destructive  force,  when  their  peaceful 
execution  is  prevented  by  opposing  impediments.  The  sword 
is  a  sharper,  longer,  and  heavier  fist.    It  is  a  hardened,  loaded, 
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and  whetted  prolongation  of  the  arm,  which  translates  the  im- 
perious desires  and  resolves  of  the  soul  into  bloody  acts,  open- 
ing a  way  to  their  gratification.  The  sword  immediately  ex- 
presses the  mnscular  force  which  wields  it,  and  indirectly  the 
mental  force  behind  which  guides  the  muscles.  The  pen  is  a 
cleaner  and  directer  vehicle  of  mind,  less  alloyed  vrith  n)atter. 
Both  represent  power,  but  this  represents  power  in  a  finer  fonn, 
nearer  its  source  in  spirit.  (The  sword  strikes  down  the  oppo-  / 
nents,  cuts  away  tlie  obstacles  to  the  will  or  civilization  we  wish  ( 
to  impose  on  other  men,  to  turn  into  new  channels,  to  spread  ^ 
over  Iresh  territories :  but  the  pen  expresses,  and  by  its  expres-  ! 
sion  reactingly  creates,  the  will  tad  civilization  we  desire  to 
establish  and  diffuse,  and  without  which  there  would  neither  be 
any  progress  to  make,  nor  any  motive  for  making  it.  From  this 
truth  the  superiority  of  the  pen  to  the  sword  is  an  indisputable 
conclusion.  To  govern  is  nigher  than  to  obey ;  the  pen  sets 
forth  ideas  which  are  living  influences  of  command  forever ; 
the  sword  obeys  them,  and  clears  a  path  for  them.  Had  not 
these  ideas  been  previously  called  into  existence  and  set  in 
motion,  there  would  certainly  be  no  place  for  the  sword ;  for 
there  would  be  no  opposition,  no  path,  nothing  to  be  forwarded. 
Another  regpect  m  which  the  pen  takes  precedence  of  the 
sword  is  in  its  distribution  and  activity.  The  localities  where 
the  pen  appears  and  reigns  are  vastly  the  more  numerous,  and, 
on  the  whole,  vastly  the  more  influential.  The  domain  of  peace 
has  been  steadily  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  war.  The  ap- 
plications of  creative  industry  have  largely  superseded  the  exer- 
tions of  destructive  passion.  The  pen  has  banished  the  sword 
from  a  thousand  places  where  it  once  flourished  in  unchallenged 
supremacy.  The  sword  is  now  confined  to  the  camp,  and  to  a 
few  ceremonial  occasions,  and  finds  an  active  vent  only  in  battle. 
The  pen  is  everywhere,  and  is  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  ways 
incessantly  active.  (The  pen  is  the  highest  tool  man  has  yet 
been  inspired  to  invent;  and  tools  have  to  an  impressive  extent 
restricted  the  province  and  the  need  of  weapons.  With  the  re- 
fining of  our  tools  weapons  seem  coarser.  With  the  multipli- 
cation of  tools  the  use  of  weapons  diminishes.  Once  the  sword 
was  openly  worn  or  carried  secretly  by  almost  every  man,  and 
freely  used  on  the  slightest  occasion.  jSovr  onhr  the  soldier  and 
a  few  idle  functionaries  bear  it.  The  pen,  at  nrst,  was  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  priest  in  the  secret  chamber  of  the  temple;  the 
signs  it  traced  were  of  divinity,  mysterious  emblems  of  super- 
human knowledge  and  power.  B^inning  as  an  awfhl  talis- 
man swayed  by  the  lonely  priest,  it  diffused  itself  evermore 
widely  with  each  gain  of  power  to  use  it  and  of  ease  in  furnish- 
ing it,  appearing  secondly  as  a  metallic  stylus  with  a  wax  tablet, 
next  as  a  split  reed  and  a  roll  of  papyrus,  then  as  the  facile 
qmil  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  afterwards  as  the  flexible  nib  of 
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steel  or  the  lead-pencil ;  and  it  will  end  with  being  the  constant 
comrade  of  all  men./  Saint  Petersburg  annually  supplies  the^ 
market  with  twenty-seven  million  goose-quills,  and  Birming-' 
ham  with  a  thousand  million  steel  pens — one  for  every  member  i 
of  the  human  race !    When  wc  see  it  thus  extending  its  power  \ 
from  the  limits  of  its  first  feeble  obscurity  into  an  importance 
like  that  of  the  omnipresent  daylight — when  we  see  it  installed 
in  every  parlor  and  bedchamber,  the  counting-room  of  the 
merchant,    the    factory    of   the  mechanic,  the  office  of  the 
lawyer,  the  hall  of  the  senate,  the  bureau  of  diplomacy,  the 
studfy  of  the  philosopher,  the  cell  of  the  convict,  the  closet  of 
the  saint — recording  every  human  transaction,  from  birth  and 
baptism  to  will  and  burial — steadily  driving  its  showy  rival  out 
from  before  it — ever  becoming  more  and  making  that  become 
less — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  own  how  much  mightier  is  the 
instrument  that  drips  the  black  drops  of  thought  than  the  in- 
strument that  drips  tne  red  drops  of  blood.    The  sword  dwindles 
and  darkens ;  the  pen  brightens  and  expands. 

The  next  particular  in  this  great  contrast  is,  that  the  actual 
deeds  of  the  pen  surpass  those  of  the  sword.  If  we  compare  the 
most  brilliant  and  imposing  achievements  of  these  two  historic 
instruments,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  tool  must  bear  off  the 
palm  from  the  weapon  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  soul  im« 
plied,  the  importance  of  results  gained,  and  the  visible  duration 
of  influence  exerted.  No  one,  except  from  the  ignorant  point 
of  view  of  the  senses,  the  standard  of  material  power,  can  think 
of  ranking  Hannibal  with  Michael  Angelo:  looking  from  the 
soul,  the  standard  of  spiritual  truth,  good,  and  beauty,  his  im- 
measurable inferiority  is  unquestionable.  The  court  normally 
rules  the  camp ;  it  is  only  in  transient  spasms  of  the  state  that 
this  is  reversed.  The  code  governs  the  constable.  Ideas  dictate 
to  murder.  It  is  true  the  sword  may  be  said  itself  to  be  an 
emblem  and  agent  of  mind,  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
But  it  is  so  at  one  remove  farther  than  the  pen  is,  and  cor- 
'  rupted  with  baser  concomitants.  (Tlie  pen  is  a  direct  mediator 
between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  peaceful  action  of  man  on 
society  and  the  world.  In  inevitable  and  dread  exigencies, 
when  perilous  or  hateful  obstacles  to  that  peaceful  action  inter- 
vene, the  sword  is  the  dire  mediator  between  the  pen  and  the 
world,  that  is,  between  human  thoughts  and  wishes  and  their 
^  desived  effect  in  society.  Therefore  the  pen  always  naturally 
/  stands  behind  the  sword,  and  directs  it.t  The  sword,  indeed,  rep- 
resents authority  and  force,  but  represents  them  as  entangled 
and  qualified  by  the  imperfect  and  discordant  conditions  of 
human  action.  The  pen  represents  them  in  a  deeper  and 
diviner  form — in  ideality,  in  the  conceptions  of  truth  and  good. 
The  expression  and  registration  and  comparison  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  soul  create  the  codes  which  govern  the  civilized 
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world.  Then  these  codes  mould  and  give  efficacy  to  the 
weapons  which  open  the  obstmcted  avenues  for  their  thwarted 
and  impatient  commands  to  ^  forth  to  fruition.  There  is  a 
sword  in  the  court-house,  but  it  usually  hangs  on  the  wall,  idly 
sheathed,  beneath  a  naked  pen^ 

Furthermore,  that  which  orders  virtually  does  all  that  is  done 
by  its  secondary  instruments.  Consequently,  the  pen  can  do  all 
that  the  sword  can  do,  besides  being  able  to  reacli  into  a  thou- 
sand regions  and  do  a  thousand  things  utterly  impossible  for 
-the  grosser  and  clumBier  symbol. '  It  was  a  dash  of  tne  pen  that 
took  off  the  heads  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mary  Stuart,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  a  countless  host  of  others.  In  response  to  its  ter- 
rible conjuring,  the  Inquisition  rose  and  floated  through  Chris- 
tendom in  blood.  The  judge^s  signature  moves  the  executioner's 
arm.  The  pen,  breeding  wars  and  declaring  them,  is  the  mother 
of  all  their  consequences,  grandmother  of  the  progeny  of  the 
sword.  '  A  poisoned  Malay  crease  cuts  and  rankles  the  body  of 
a  present  enemy.  The  inked  iridium  points  of  a  gold  pen  can 
wound  and  envenom  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation,  myriads  of 
miles  away. 

Although  the  pen  is  properly  the  flower  of  tools,  it  may  be 
made  also  the  culmination  of  weapons.  Surely  no  warrior  of 
that  age  wielded  a  crossbow  or  battle-axe  a  hundredth  part  so 
terrible  as  the  pen  of  Dan  teethe  little  implement  which  set  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  soul  on  the  imperishable  pages  of 
the  **Divina  Commedia."  How  vividly  the  imagination  of  the 
educated  world  at  this  day  sees  his  enemies  still  crouching  and 
writhing  in  the  purgatory  and  hell  where  his  pen  put  them ! 
The  sword  of  Antony  cut  oflP  Cicero's  head  a  few  days  before  it 
would  have  fallen  by  nature ;  the  pen  of  Cicero  keeps  Antony's 
character  pilloried  in  infamy,  for  the  latest  posterity  to  gaze  on 
it  with  condemning  revulsions  of  disgust.  In  the  defence  of  the  I 
Papacy,  the  crown  and  dagger  of  Borgia  were  trifles  weighed  ' 
witli  the  tongue  and  stylus  of  Loyola;  and  in  the  assault  ou 
that  despotic  system,  the  pikes  of  ^ska  and  his  Bohemians  were 
reeds,  tne  cannon  of  William  and  his  Dutchmen  were  empty 
breath,  compared  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Chilling- 
worth.  No  competent  judge  will  hesitate  to  say  that,  con- 
sidered as  an  actual  influence  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
works  of  Aristotle  have  been  immensely  greater  than  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander.  And  in  the  great  uncnded  battle  of  light 
against  darkness,  wisdom  and  virtue  against  besotted  degrada- 
tion, the  freedom  of  truth  gainst  the  bondage  of  error,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  pages  of  rlato  have  done  more  good  than 
the  shaking  desolations  of  any  Sesostris  or  Timour  of  them  all? 
As  a  symbol  of  mind,  as  an  index  of  progress,  as  a  measure  of 
power,  as  a  modulator  of  civilization,  is  there  an  intelligent 
man  who  would  not  pit  the  quill  of  Calvin  against  the  blade  of 
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Alva,  and  set  the  pen  of  Voltaire  high  above  the  sword  of 
Frederick  ? 

Nor  is  the  variety  of  ranks  and  anthorities  indicated  by 
the  different  kinds  of  swords  greater  than  that  indicated  by 
the  different  grades  of  pens.  Tnily  there  is  a  vast  distance 
from  the  jewelled  scymitar  of  the  sultan  to  the  dull  sabre 
of  the  Mameluke,  a  strange  contrast  between  the  associa- 
tions and  emblematic  signiticance  of  the  ponderous  falchion 
of  the  crusader  and  those  of  the  stealthy  stiletto  of  the 
assassin.  A  wide  sweep  separates  the  primal  sword  of  the 
sovereign  from  the  deputed  sword  of  the  sheriff.  Bat  it  is 
not  broader  than  the  moral  space  between  the  pens  of  the 
true  productive  genius  and  the  snarling,  barren  critic.  A  writer 
marked  by  poised  nobility  and  health  and  a  writer  marked  by 
acrimonious  pettiness  and  morbidity  are  certainly  very  remote 
from  each  other — as  remote  as  the  patriotic  Bruce  with  his  clay- 
more from  the  Turkish  headsman  with  his  yataghan.  There 
are  men  of  little  minds  and  little  hearts,  a  sort  of  vermin  of  hu- 
manity, who  writhe  in  agony  of  envyand  hate  at  sight  of  the 
gifts  and  success  of  their  superiors.  Tliey  find  a  miserable  and 
poisonous  solace  in  sneering  at  the  works  they  cannot  rival.  In 
the  presence  of  merit  they  ache  and  sputter  venom.  Criticism 
never  need  be  of  this  base  and  vulgar  sort.  A  noble  critic,  like 
Lessing  or  Hallam,  who  writes  on  other  writers,  not  from  inca- 
pacity for  rich  original  production,  not  to  vent  his  spite  in  pick- 
ing flaws  and  calling  censorious  attention  to  faults,  but  from  a 
generous  appreciation  of  literary  marks  and  an  intense  interest 
m  the  laws  and  characteristics  of  genius,  deserves  a  place  on 
a  level  with  creative  authors. 

Without  written  records,  there  could  be  no  lasting  fame  at  all. 
If  not  registered  in  the  portable  symbols  of  language  for  trans- 
mission, the  most  momentous  victories  ever  won  by  weapons 
would  speedilv  be  forgotten,  and  their  influences  blend  oblivi- 
ously in  the  chasm  of  the  kosmos  composed  by  the  mass  of  his- 
toric effects.  Were  it  not  for  poets  and  historians  the  mifichtiest 
conquerors  of  antiquity  would  be  to  us  but  nameless  gladiatorsy 
/  sweating  and  bleeding  in  the  remote  darkness,  or  naught.  An 
/  electric  gyrge  follows  the  waving  sword  of  the  triumphant  war- 
rior; where  ne  points  the  thunderbolt  breaks,  and  there  an  end; 
the  disturbed  forces  subside  again  into  their  poise — ^perhaps  into 
a  higher  and  purer  poise.  Sut  the  lines  traced  by  the  pen  of 
the  man  of  genius  are  symbols  which  hold  their  potency  for- 
ever, still  discharging  it  unexhausted  into  the  mind  of  every 
fresh  observer.  Alexander,  when  asked  whether  he  would 
rather  be  Achilles  or  Ilomer,  said,  "  Would  you  rather  be  the 
victor  in  the  Olvmpic  games,  or  the  herald  who  proclaims 
him?"^  The  repiv  was  a  specious  sophism;  for  the  herald 
Homer  was  himself  Victor  in  a  higher  contest  than  the  swift- 
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footed  could  gain.  He  was  crowned  in  the  stadiam  where  sonls 
rnn,  and  whose  laurel  is  an  evergreen  of  immortality,  shedding 
refreshment  into  the  soals  of  those  who  contemplate  it  to  the 
latest  ages.  What  is  the  sword  of  Gideon  compared  with  the 
in  of  Moses  I  Who  ever  remembers  the  sword  of  David  now ! 
ho  will  ever  forget  his  pen  while  the  Psalms  endure  to  soothe 
and  inspire  the  successive  generations  of  men  ?  Melt  down  the 
weapons  and  blot  out  the  recollection  of  all  the  fighters  in  the 
age  of  Justinian;  his  name  would  shine  with  undiminished  1 
splendor  in  the  everlastincr  fabric  of  Roman  Law  from  amidst 
the  lustre  flung  around  it  by  the  pens  of  Trebonius,  Gains, 
Papirius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  So  tue  Commentaries  of  Ccesar  — 
have  become  more  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtful  and 
loving  students  of  liistory  than  his  conquests;  and  Austerlitz 
and  Sorodino  are  not  half  as  brilliant  gems  in  the  diadem  of 

^•»Jf apoleon  as  the  immortal  Code  which  will  carry  his  name  to 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth. 

^  For  the  few  reasons  explained,  the  pen  is  to  be  recognized  as 
mightier  than  the  sword — its  higher  antiquity,  its  profounder 
function,  its  intenser  and  vaster  symbolism  of  authority,  and  its 
more  extended  and  permanent  innuence.  The  same  conclusion 
is  sustained  by  one  more  reason,  with  an  exposition  of  which 
this  debate  will  fitly  close.^  We  refer  to  the  tinal  neglect  des- 
tined to  be  awarded  to  the  one  object,  the  firal  glory  destined 
to  envelop  the  other.  A  coronation  more  resplendent  than  the 
sword  has  had  in  the  past  awaits  the  pen  in  the  future.  When 
man,  free  from  the  need  of  any  more  social  aggression  or  defence, 
shall  fling  awav  the  dearest  weapon  of  his  band,  then  will  the 
closest  toil  of  his  mind  obtain  an  employment  and  valuation  so 
much  the  more  constant  and  exaltea.  Goetlie  could  not  come 
down  from  the  loftiness  of  his  mental  vision,  the  transcendent 
range  of  his  spiritual  pursuits,  to  take  part  in  the  wars  that 
raged  around  him.  His  character  and  taste  had  soared  above 
the  level  of  physical  contentions.  As  he  felt,  the  thought  of 
engaging  in  such  things  would  have  degraded  him.  It  would 
have  been  turning  from  the  more  important  to  the  less  impor- 
tant, from  the  eternal  to  the  transient.  But  no  one  can  ever  rise 

-^  above  the  level  of  the  pen.  ^We  cannot  imagine  Jesus  Christ 
handling  a  sword;  but  read  that  that  blessed  Son  of  God    ' 
Btqoped  and  wrote  on  the  ground.     His  life  has  written  im- 

Eerishable  sentences  on  the  walls  of  time ;  his  death  has  stamped 
is  image  and  example  ineffaceably  in  the  worshipful  memory 
of  the  world.) 

The  relative  amount  of  glory  heretofore  accredited  to  pen  and 
sword  will  inevitably  be  reversed  in  coming  ages.  It  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  reversed  in  our  own  day.  Dickens  might 
well  take  for  his  armorial  bearings  a  pen,  with  the  scroll.  The 
writer  outranks  the  vxvrrior^  and  appear  foremost  among  the 
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Cardigans  or  even  the  Wellingtons  of  his  land.  What,  in  the 
estimation  of  any  enlightened  thinker  now,  is  a  Marlborongh  in 
contrast  to  a  Milton,  a  Nelson  in  contrast  to  a  Shakspeare  ?  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  test  the  problem  ui  the  case  of  one 
and  the  same  person  using  both  instruments  on  an  imposing 
scale.  What  place,  then,  do  we  give  in  our  moral  judgment  to 
Charlemagne  by  armed  violence  vanquishing  and  crushing 
down  the  pagan  nations  about  him,  and  to  Charlemagne  by  the 
earnest  application  of  every  means  of  education  and  refinement 
in  his  power  civilizing  and  Christianizing  those  nations  ?  Ob- 
viously we  deem  the  military  conqueror  iubignificant,  if  not 
odious,  in  comparison  with  the  reformer,  teacher,  and  emanci- 
pator. (^The  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Montalembert  once  said, 
"  I  have  but  a  cold,  sad  pen  for  a  weapon,  and  I  am  the  first  of 
my  race  who  ever  fought  with  the  pen  alone."  The  plaintive 
words  indicate  that  he  was  overshadowed  and  beguiled  by  the 
immense  traditional  sentiment  of  martial  glory,  and  prevented 
from  feeling  what  the  new  and  truer  sentiment  of  a  better  time 
will  show,  namely,  how  much  finer  and  richer  an  organ  of  ex- 
pression, how  much  more  spiritual  and  magnetic  a  weapon,  the 
pen  is  than  the  sword.  '^  One  should  expand  and  exult  at  the 
change,  instead  of  bein^  chilled  and  depressed.  The  rank  of  an 
employment  is  determmed  by  its  distance  above  the  sordid  ne- 
cessities of  life.  The  trade  in  diamonds  is  far  less  important 
than  that  in  coal ;  but  it  is  much  higher,  for  it  suc^gests  oeauty, 
freedom,  taste,  culture,  joy.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  pen  of 
a  creative  thinker  and  poet  is  farther  removed  from  the  ma- 
terial chains  and  wants  of  men  than  the  equipment  of  the 
warrior  is.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  duly  appreciated.  The 
world  ought  to  rank  Gillot  higher  on  its  roll  of  honor  than  it 
would,  were  his  name  known,  the  inventor  of  the  Damascus 
blade.  If  it  does  not  yet  do  this,  it  is  chiefly  because  hitherto 
the  pen  has  been  prevailingly  associated  with  toil,  the  sword 
with  sentiment.  An  air  of  ideal  freedom  plays  around  the 
soldier ;  an  air  of  drudgery  weighs  on  the  clerk.  It  is  one  of 
the  tasks  of  the  future  to  rectify  tnis,  to  make  unobtrusive  sacri- 
fice and  service  as  free  and  attractive  as  applauded  display  and 
indulgence  have  been.  Of  course  this  implied  censure  of  the 
soldier  is  applicable  only  to  the  liveried  guards  of  despots,  the 
hireling  armies  of  invaders,  and  to  such  leaders  as  are  the  un- 
principled votaries  of  vanity  and  ambition.  The  devoted  soldiers 
of  a  country  defending  its  liberties  or  extending  its  just  rights 
are  heroes,  their  sacrifices  full  of  the  quality  of  religion.  Finally, 
however,  every  soldier  must  vanish,  every  form  of  physical  vio- 
lence employed  by  man  against  man  cease.  The  writer  will 
then  have  his  throne.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come  when 
mankind  will  turn  with  pain  from  tlie  military  tyrants  of  the 
early  world,  the  antique  group  of  crowned  and  sworded  slaugh- 
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terere.  They  will  still  gaze  with  reverence  on  the  venerable 
lawgivers  of  civilization,  the  majestic  group  of  Menus,  Scions, 
Lycnrguses,  and  Normas. 

The  pen,  creating  the  conditions  of  progress,  multiplying  the 
resources  of  society  by  imparting  the  experience  of  the  superior 
to  the  inferior,  is  made  eternally  necessary  by  the  very  nature 
and  destiny  of  man.  The  sword  is  merely  made  a  temporary 
necessity  by  the  opposition  which  the  ignorant  and  obstinate 
passions  of  man  interpose  to  his  own  development  The  only 
genuine  composing  and  settlement  of  the  strifes  of  men  consist 
m  the  reconciliation  of  jarring  interests,  the  attuning  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  discordant  parties.  This  is  always 
ultimately  the  work  of  peaceful  reason.  Invariably,  aftei*  the 
sword  is  wiped  and  withdrawn,  the  pen  is  wet  and  wins.  The 
flourishing  of  a  wilderness  of  swords  for  years  terminates  in  the 
translation  of  the  propositions  of  a  few  idealists  into  the  institu* 
tions  of  a  people,  the  altering  of  the  private  parchment  of  a 
prophetic  writer  into  the  constitution  of  a  nation,  making  the 
testament  of  some  thoughtful  martyr  for  liberty  the  Magna 
ChartajofJElngland.  So  it  will  prove  in  this  colossal  and  por- 
tentous rebellion  of  ours.  The  true  triumph  will  be  moral,  a 
task  of  pacific  statesmanship.  The  f)roclamation  by  Lincoln  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  injured  and  hapless  millions  of  the 
black  race  will  shine  down  the  vistas  of  posterity  far  more  bril- 
liantly than  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  or  Vick8burg.*""Tne 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  forever 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  a  deed  incomparably  superior 
to  the  victory  of  Gettysburg.  For  the  end  must  be  greater 
than  the  means,  and  in  a  civil  war  the  only  real  end  is  that  re- 
sult which  permanently  joins  the  interests  of  all  in  liberty  and 
justice. 

Humanity  will  delight  to  peruse  the  lines  of  ink,  and  ponder 
their  significance  unreckonable  ages  after  it  has  ceased  to  shud- 
der at  the  stab  of  the  steel.  As  we  walk  through  an  arsenal 
and  see  the  piles  of  guns,  they  look  like  the  pipes  of  some  dread 
organ  charged  witli  the  horrible  dissonants  of  the  past  The 
ricn  heaps  of  gold  pens  arrayed  in  cases  along  the  suelves  of  a 
manufactory,  resemble  bright  banks  of  keys  commanding  the 
blessed  harmonies  of  the  future. 

The  last  sword  will  be  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  pen  upon  it. 
But  the  last  pen  will  be  seen  only  when  the  last  man  is  ready 
to  disappear. 
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A  GOOD  USE  OF  ROMAN  CANDLES. 

Thb  constrtiction  of  the  firewoTk  called  the  Roman  candle  is 
known  to  most  of  onr  readers,  and  the  fact  is  familiar  that  witen 
fired  they  project,  in  succession,  and  at  intervals  of  abmit  three 
seconds,  a  number  of  brilliantly  luminous  balls.  These  balls  are 
thrown  many  feet,  and  cast  a  clear  light  for  two  or  three  seconds. 

We  doubt  whether  the  military  use  of  the  candles  wc  instance 
has  ever  before  been  made. 

At  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  the  enemy  attempted  to  storm  be- 
fore daylight  one  of  the  forts — we  have  forgotten  the  name,  but 
it  was  the  one  before  which  the  wires  which  so  conveniently 
tripped  up  the  enemy  were  arranged.  In  this  fort  was  stationed 
Lieutenant  Charles  "Herzog,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  as  a  part 
of  his  equipment  he  was  furnished  with  twenty  or  thirty  Roman 
candles,  containing  about  twelve  balls  each.  When  used  as  sig- 
nals the  candles  are  tired  vertically^  and  the  balls  are  visible  at 
a  great  distance. 

The  Lieutenant  knew  of  this  use  of  his  candles,  but  it  needed 
the  inspiration  of  battle  to  develop  the  other.  He  had  it.  Before 
dawn,  one  day,  the  pickets  were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  were 
swarming  after  them.  They  came  on  over  a  crest  about  eight 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  our  great  guns  opened,  but  the  aim 
was  wild — there  was  need  of  light.  Light  there  must  be,  or  the 
heavy  masses  thronging  up  to  the  work  would  sweep  its  parapet, 
and  the  day  was  lost.  Then  came  the  inspiration.  At  the  first 
alarm  the  faithful  officer  had  sent  his  signal-balls  whirling  into 
tdbe  air,  announcing  the  alarm  to  every  distant  station.  With 
the  gleam  of  its  balls  an  idea  gleamed  upon  him.  His  action,  as 
it,  was  instant.  Putting  his  match  to  another  candle,  he  aimed 
it  fairly  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  as  they  came  closing 
up,  the  sparkling  balls,  hanging  over  them,  revealed  to  Johnny 
Beb  not  only  that  there  was  to  be  no  surprise  of  that  fort,  but 
that  his  own  dark  ways  were  to  be  lighted.  The  experiment 
was  a  success.  The  great  crowd  of  charging  rebels  stood  out  in 
fkir  rdief  in  the  glare — the  distance  had  lessened  to  about  three 
hundred  yards — and  our  pieces,  crammed  with  canister,  opened 
on  a  mark  perhaps  as  gooa  as  could  have  been  had  by  daylight — 
only  the  light  was  not  continuous.  The  stanch  Lieutenant  did 
not  fail  in  expedients.  He  sent  half  his  candles  by  one  of  his 
assistants  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  tort,  and  then  they  opened 
fire  together,  crossmg  fire  above  and  in  front  of  the  enemy. 
Now  a  ball  was  in  the  air  all  the  time.  Those  who  have  seen 
batteries  of  Roman  candles  at  displays  of  fireworks  can  appreci- 
ate the  effect.  It  puzzled  the  enemy,  and  it  amazed  them :  many 
of  the  wild  white  trash  had  never  seen  a  Roman  candle — how 
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could  they  tdl  bnt  these  were  some  infernal  explosions  of  ^'  Ytn- 
kee  device  T'  It  lighted  op  all  the  ground  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  ditch,  and  musketry  and  cannon-shot  swept  into  their  ranks 
in  storms.  That  they  came  on  and  bravely^  we  know}  and  that 
they  left  in  front  of  the  work  more  in  dead  and  wounded  by 
almost  twice  than  its  garrison.  It  was  useless.  They  were 
fairly  and  th(H*oughly  whipped.  In  twenty  minutes  all  was  over, 
and  the  last  of  Herzog's  candles  lighted  up  a  completely  ba&ed 
enemy. 

N0W3  no  one  can  tell  how  much  the  darkness  might  have 
aided  such  an  assault,  or  how  much  the  light  inipeded  it;  the 
use  of  the  candles  has  seemed  to  me  so  goou  th&t  Ihave  thought 
I  would  tell  you  the  story  for  the  good  it  may  do  some  other 
soldier.  Lieutenant  Herzog  told  me  about  it ;  but  if  you  wait 
until  he  writes  to  the  Skbvioe  Maoaslne  of  any  thing  he  has 
done  himself,  the  world  will  never  know.  it. 


STORY  OF  A  JBRIGADK 


Ik  the  spring  of  the  year  18G3,  iive  regiments  that  had  been 
scattered  among  several  brigades  of  tlie  Army  of  the  Fotumac 
were  united  in  one  organization,  and  it  is  of  their  military 
history,  covering  a  period  of  about  two  years,  that  I  propose  to 
give  a  slight  sketcn.  The  time  thus  embraced  includes  the 
records  of  three  campaigns;  one,  a  humiliating  Ikilure,  the 
other  two  bright  with  victory  and  fruitful  of  good  result.  I 
refer  to  those  of  Chaacellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  Ohatlanoi^a. 
Kow  that  the  terrible  struggles  oi  four  yeai-s  have  wrought  their 
work,  and  the  sweet  spring  blossoms  that  again  gladden  us  are 
fitting  emblems  of  a  peace  whose  fruition  is  not  far  distant,  it 
is  wiUi  mixe<l  pride  and  pain  that  we  recall 'the  past.  With 
every  exultant  feeling  is  mingled  the  remembrance  of  some 
lallen  comrade,  over  whose  quiet  grave  Virginia  pines  are 
mournfully  sighing,  or  who  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the  shadow 
of  huge  mountains  by  the  rwid  Tennessee*  There  rise  before 
n^ie  now  the  figures  of  two  omcers,  members  of  tl^  same  mili- 
tary &mily  with  myself,  with  whom  I  spent  many  a  pleasant 
hour^  and  who  looked  forward  as  eagerly  as  I  to  that  day  ^f 
which  we  see  the  dawn  :  both  perfectly  gallant — the  one,  quiet, 
cool,  impassive;  the  other,  eager,  impatient,  with  blocnl  at 
fever-beat.  The  latter,  at  Eesaca,  Qheering  on  his  men,  fell 
with  his  hand  on  the  enemy's  gun ;  the  former,  refusing .  to 
surrender  at  a  time  when  surrender  meant  worse  than  death, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  that  terrible  onset  before  Atlanta 
with  which  Hood  signalized  his  succession  to.  the  command  of 
Johnston's  army.    It  is  only  when  death  is  thus  brought  home 
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that  we  realize  the  extent  of  that  sacrifice,  consecrated  with 
blood  and  tears,  which  we  have  offered  up  in  expiation  of  our 
national  sin. 

The  regiments  forming  the  brigade  were  all  from  the  same 
State,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  thus  engendered  exercised  a 
notable  influence  upon  them  during  their  entire  career.  Two 
of  the  five  were  unnappily  enlisted  for  the  short  term,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  become  thoroughly  drilled  than  we  had  the 
aggravation  of  bidding  them  good-by,  and  of  losing  the  services 
01  sixteen  hundred  as  fine-looking  men  as  ever  donned  the  array 
blue.  The  others  were  three-years  troops,  and  now  bear  on  their 
banners  the  proud  title,  "  Veteran  Volunteers." 

There  was  lust  time  to  get  matters  into  shape  when  head- 
quarter orderlies  began  to  ride  both  night  ana  day,  and  the 
sending  of  baggage  to  the  rear  sounded  the  note  of  preparation 
for  the  spring  campaign.  The  field  hospitals  were  emptied, 
their  inmates  shipped  to  Washington  for  distribution,  and  sur- 
geons examined  Knives  and  saws  with  that  critical  eye  which 
gives  one  an  uncomfortable  sensation  in  leg  and  arm.  Pioneer 
corps  were  carefully  inspected,  panniers  fitted  and  axes  sharp- 
ened, rank  and  file  were  reshod  and  provided  with  cap  and 
cartridge,  and  after  careful  investigation  and  report  by  a  board 
of  officers,  it  was  decided  that  men  could  carry  eight  days' 
marching  rations  by  making  the  knapsack  bear  a  part  of  the 
burden. 

No  one  connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  that 
period  can  fail  to  remember  how  superb  was  its  organization. 
•A  rigid  system  of  accountability  had  been  established,  and, 
through  the  untiring  and  impartial  labors  of  the  Inspector's 
Department,  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  an  army  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  effective  men  moved  with  the  pre- 
cision of  clockwork.  The  constant  toil  needed  to  accomplish 
this  result  was  amply  repaid  by  its  priceless  value  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  confusion  that  would  inevitably  nave 
followed  the  forcing  of  our  lines  at  Ohancellorsville,  but  for  the 
simple  device  of  a  corps-badge,  was  apparent  to  all,  and  with 
the  immense  bodies  of  troops  that  were  concentrated  on  the 
few  roads,  it  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  for  a  man 
who  had  once  lost  his  comrades  to  have  rejoined  them  for  days. 
Cries  of  **  Boys,  did  you  see  the  white  cross  about  here?"  or  the 
blue  crescent,  or  the  red  diamond,  as  it  might  be,  filled  the  air, 
and  some  one  would  be  sure  to  have  the  information  needful  in 
each  case.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  this  to  General 
Hooker  and  his  efiicient  aids ;  and  when  we  recollect  also  that 
the  cavalry  had  been  rescued  from  the  slough  in  which  they 
had  so  long  been  laboring,  and  formed  into  a  compact  body  of 
mounted  soldiers,  fit  and  eager  for  hard  service,  we  begin  to 
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estimate  tbe  debt  due  an  officer  who,  in  8ome  respects,  has  no 
superior  in  the  American  service. 

At  seven  a.  m.  of  the  27th  of  April,  1863,  we  broke  camp 
amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  and,  heading  southwest,  marched 
swiftly  towards  the  Hapidan.  Crossing  the  Eappahannock  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  we  pressed  on,  one  division  of  our  corps  wading, 
at  Germania  Ford,  water  to  the  armpits,  and  capturing  a  com- 

fany  of  rebel  soldiers,  who  were  quietly  rebuilding  the  bridge, 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  whicli  that  night  exhibited.  Yf% 
had  halted  in  tlie  evening  and  formed  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
in  order  to  allow  the  Eleventh  Corps  to  pass  us :  huge  fires  had 
been  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  as  they  lit  up  the 
rough  foot-bridge  that  had  been  hastily  constructed,  were  re- 
flected in  the  swift-flowing  waters.  Long  lines  of  glistening 
bayonets  wound  down  to  the  stream,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  songs  of  the  Fatherland.  Above  and  below,  horsemen 
stemmed  the  current  and  emerged,  dripping,  upon  the  opposite 
shore.  All  was  gladness,  for  our  march  had  been  eminently 
successful ;  we  had  gained  the  desired  position,  threatening 
Lee's  line  of  retreat,  and  general  orders  announced  that  he 
had  now  no  alternative  but  to  leave  his  intrenchments  and  face 
us  on  an  open  field.  The  bugles,  until  then  dumb,  sang  out  a 
dieery  reveille  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  the  army  went 
into  position,  with  its  flanks  resting  on  th^  Kappahannock  and 
its  centre  just  beyond  the  house  which  gave  name  to  the  coming 
battle. 

It  was  our  fortune  to  be  buried  in  a  dense  thicket  of  scrub-oak, 
our  line  crossing  the  plank-road  and  running  at  an  acute  angle 
with  it.  Here  we  were  for  the  better  part  of  two  days,  pecked 
at  by  sharpshooters,  who  might  come  within  ten  'yards  of  the 
pickets  without  being  seen,  and  cursing  the  whippoorwills  and 
the  fate  that  immured  us  in  so  dismal  a  spot.  As  for  these 
wretched  birds,  they  became  unmitigated  nuisances,  and  in  the 
long,  weary  hours  that  we  lay  there  anxiously  awaiting  an 
assault,  their  shrill  cries  became  ominous  as  the  croakings  of 
ravens*  As  soon  as  our  position  had  been  selected,  on  Friday 
morning,  we  advanced  for  about  a  mile  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  in  our  front ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  tlie  ability  of 
the  engineer  officer  who  suf>erintended  the  lines,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  were  ordered  back  from  the  fine,  high, 
open  country  that  we  then  travei'sed,  info  the  lower  brushwood 
officially  assigned  us.  A  field  piled  with  cordwood  seemed  to 
invite  us  to  intrench  ourselves,  and  guns  there  placed  in  posi- 
tion could  have  swept  an  advancing  column.  Immediately  on 
our  retiring  a  rebel  battery  was  posted  on  this  locality,  and 
proved  a  most  serious  annoyance.  In  fact,  the  next  afternoon, 
when  Lee  was  believed  to  be  in  full  retreat,  our  division  was 
ordered  out  to  capture  it,  but  just  as  we  had  formed,  and  were 
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poshing  forward  through  the  woods  under  a  hot  fire,  we  re 
ccived  a  peremptory  order  to  fall  back.  It  was  aggravating,  for 
the  men's  blood  was  up,  and  no  doubt  was  felt  that  a  determined 
charge  would  put  the  prize  within  our  grasp ;  but  of  course 
orders  must  be  obeyed,  and,  leaving  our  deaa  and  many  of  our 
wounded,  we  regained  our  old  position.  So  matters  stood  until 
Saturday  night,  when  a  moon,  almost  full,  looked  down  upon  a 
terrible  struggle.  The  supposed  wagon  trains  in  full  retreat 
turned  out  to  be  batteries  of  artillery.  Jackson's  Corps  had 
been  quietly  moved  into  position,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
Howard's  line,  struck  as  by  an  avalanche,  was  involved  in  one 
common  ruin.  With  some  of  the  troops  totally  unprepared  for 
an  attack,  resistance  was  impossible ;  others  bravely  contended, 
until,  swept  awav  by  the  stream  of  fugitives,  they  too  became 
disorganized,  and  were  ingulfed  in  the  liuman  sea  that  surged 
to  the  rear.  Riderless  horses  galloped  wildly  along  the  trenches, 
and  both  ofiicers  and  men  seemed  to  have  no  other  desire  than 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  At  first  efibrts  were  made  to  stem 
the  tide  and  to  turn  the  fugitives  in  to  man  the  works,  but 
when  we  realized  that  we  had  to  do  with  almost  an  entire  corps, 
the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
point  where  hostile  guns  were  belching  sheets  of  flame,  and 
Union  cheers  mingling  with  the  defiant  rebel  yell.  Re-enforce- 
ments had  been  rapidly  brought  up,  batteries  concentrated,  and 
such  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister  poured  in  that  even. Stone- 
wall's men  faltered,  and  contented  themselves  with  holding 
their  ground. 

A  council  of  war  being  held,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
line  thus  forced,  and  to  take  up  one  nearer  the  river.  This 
measure  was  carried  into  execution  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
was  not  unwelcome  to  men  who  had  lain  since  early  dawn, 
without  firing  a  shot,  under  as  severe  shelling  as  it  generally 
falls  to  any  one's  lot  to  endure.  The  hasty  trenches  that  had 
been  excavated  with  bayonets  and  tin  plates  had  become  a  val- 
uable protection,  with  fire  pouring  in  from  front  and  rear,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  move  from  a  spot  where  every  few  minutes  a 
sharp  cry  or  groan  told  us  that  some  comrade  bad  gone  to  his 
long  account.  Filing  into  the  plank-road,  which  we  found 
densely  packed  with  troops,  we  marched  about  half  a  mile  into 
tlie  woods,  and  snatched  time  enough  to  cook  a  cup  of  cofiide* 
Whether  the  smoke  of  our  fires  attracted  attention  or  not,  thev 
had  scarcely  been  built  when  shells  again  screamed  throngn 
the  air,  and  other  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Having  been  ordered  thence,  we  formed  on  a  nar- 
row road  running  down  to  United  States  Ford,  and,  being  sap- 
plied  with  tools,  Duilt  a  line  of  breastworks,  defensible  against 
any  force  that  might  be  brought  to  attack  them.  Here  we  lay 
for  two  days,  listening  to  the  booming  of  the  guns  down  the 
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river,  which  told  of  Sedgwick's  imminent  peril  and  almost 
•  miraculous  escape  from  destruction.  Those  of  my  associates 
who  may  see  this  will  remember  the  officer  on  the  white  horse 
whom  we  watched  so  eagerly,  and  about  whom  we  constructed 
so  many  fanciful  stories.  lie  rode  constantly  up  and  down  the 
edge  of  a  wood  in  our  front,  and  certainly  seemed  to  be  busy 
enough  to  be  marshalling  armies. 

At  length  it  was  whispered  that  a  retreat  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  that  the  army  which  had  broken  camp  in  the  full 
flush  of  life  and  spirit,  and  confident  of  victory,  only  a  week 
before,  was  to  recross  the  river  and  inglorionsly  abandon  its 
allotted  task.  A  heavy  storm,  threatening  the  safety  of  our 
communications,  seemed  to  be  the  only  reason  alleged  for  this 
step ;  for  certainly,  in  spite  of  the  disaster  to  one  corps,  the  men 
were  never  in  better  trim,  and  we  still  outnumbered  the  force 
confronting  us  by  tens  of  thousands.  Three  corps  had  hardly 
been  engaged,  and  the  fact  was  patent  to  all  that  the  term  of 
service  of  a  large  number  of  nine-months  and  two-years  men 
would  expire  in  a  short  time,  and  would  be  unavailable  in  a 
future  campaign.  It  was  a  grave  responsibility  thus  to  decide, 
and  no  official  report  upon  the  matter  has  yet  been  published. 
It  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  major-general  then  command- 
ing that  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  reasons  should  be 
given,  especially  as,  at  this  late  date,  no  public  interests  could 
suffer  by  the  disclosure.  As  I  had  the  lionor  afterwards  to 
serve  under  this  officer  in  the  West,  and  can,  with  all,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  admiration  felt,  not  only  for  his  personal  gal- 
lantry, but  for  his  rare  military  skill,  I  may  be  |>ermitted  to 
hope  that  his  reputation  will  speedily  be  relieved  from  the  cloud 
which  these  events  cast  over  it. 

At  four  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  6th  instant  (the  artillery  having 
been  withdrawn  on  the  previous  night)  we  marched  to  United 
J  States  Ford,  and,  crossing  on  pontoons,  took  our  way  back  to 
'  our  old  camping  grounds.  We  were  not  molested  on  the  re- 
treat, although,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  th^  order  to 
move  was  received,  the  pickets  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  day- 
liglit  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

A  month  of  luxurious  laziness  then  intervened,  pecnliarlv 
grateful  to  a  soldier  after  the  excitement  of  a  campaign.  A 
ride  while  the  dew  was  still  fresh,  a  quick  dispatch  of  the  morn- 
ing's routine,  and  then  a  cozy  hour  or  two  with  the  last  novel 
under  the  wide-spreading  beeches  that  shaded  our  tents,  pre- 
pared us  for  the  thorougli  enjoyment  of  the  noonday  meal.  In 
our  pleasant  family  circle  we  could  talk  of  home  and  mutual 
friends,  and  vary  the  conversation  with  the  usual  conjectures 
as  to  army  movements  and  the  prospects  of  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton. A  quiet  hand  at  whist  finished  the  day  and  ushered  us 
into  the  land  of  dreams.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the 
Vol.  IV.--20 
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nights  80  clear  that  a  proposal  from  a  visiting  friend  to  play  a 
game  of  quoits  somewhere  abont  midnight,  was  instantly  ac- 
cepted and  put  in  execution.  Such  was  tiie  even  tenor  of  our 
lives,  when,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  June,  we  again  heard 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Fal- 
mouth. A  ride  to  that  place  the  next  morning  showed  us  that 
work  would  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  cavalry  reported 
tliat  Lee  had  taken  the  initiative,  ana  was  pushing  along  the 
Blue  Ridge,  on  a  bee-line  lor  Maryland.  A  considerable  force 
still  remained,  however,  south  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
Sixth  Corps  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  feel  their  strength 
and  develop  their  plans.  Gray-clad  pickets  lounged  in  the 
s"treet8  of  Fredericksburg,  and  were  food  for  inexhaustible  con- 
jectures. The  ladies  of  our  party  were  delighted  with  this  near 
view  of  the  war,  and  my  friend  of  the  quoits  having  invited  us 
to  dine  with  him,  the  Doom  of  an  occasional  gun  only  added 
zest  to  our  fare.  A  pound-cake,  carefully  brought  from  home, 
was  supplemented  by  some  wild  strawberries  and  a  glass  of 
excellent  sherry,  and  we  reached  camp  about  dusk  with  a 
peaceful  feeling  for  all  mankind  except  Jefferson  Davis,  and  a 
more  kindly  one  even  for  him. 

The  opinions  formed  upon  the  day's  experience  were  soon 
verified.  Marching  orders  were  issued,  and,  turning  its  back 
upon  Richmond,  the  army  moved  rapidly  on  the  13th  of  June 
by  way  of  Stafford  Court-House,  Dumfries,  and  Centreville, 
towards  the  Potomac.  A  series  of  sharp  cavalry  engagements 
developed  in  some  measure  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  it  probable  that  the  battle-ground  of  the  approaching 
conflict  would  be  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  On  the  26th,  the  river 
was  crossed  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  General  Meade  about  the  same 
time  superseding  General  Hooker,  and  after  hard  marching  the 
two  armies  encountered  each  other  on  the  1st  of  July  at  Get- 
tysburg. The  events  of  that  terrible  three  days'  struggle  are 
too  fresh  to  need  that  they  should  be  recalled  here.  Our  own 
corps  occupied  a  position  on  the  extreme  right,  a  portion  of  it 
being  moved  to  tne  left  at  a  time  when  it  was  sorely  pressed, 
but  recalled  as  soon  as  the  emergency  ceased.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  were  surprised  at  the  greeting  which  awaited  their 
return.  During  their  absence  the  etiemy  had  discovered  the 
gap  left  by  their  temporary  withdrawal,  and  had  quietly  filled 
the  vacant  place.  A  heavy  volley  of  musketry  was  the  first 
announcement  of  this  change  of  ownership,  and,  a  new  line 
being  taken  up  for  the  night,  a  bayonet  charge  at  dawn  was 
necessary  to  dnve  out  the  intruders  aqd  restore  matters  to  their 
former  status.  Nothing  daunted,  a  storming  column  chained 
our  works  at  daylight,  in  the  teeth  of  a  fri^tful  fire,  and  re- 
newed the  effort  a^ain  and  again  for  seven  lonjg  hours.  Our 
men,  admirably  sheltered  by  rock  and  earth,  suffered  compara- 
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tively  little,  but  the  ground  in  front  was  literally  covered  with 
the  rebel  dead.  If  1  were  to  give  the  number  it  would  seem 
almost  incredible,  altliongh  they  were  carefully  and  reliably 
counted.  At  one  time,  when  their  troops  wavered,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  thrown  up  in  token  of  surrender,  an  officer 
dashed  to-  their  head,  upbraiding  them  with  cowardice,  and 
cheering  them  to  the  assault — and  this  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  our  guns.  Of  course,  both  horse  and  rider  were  pierced 
with  balls,  and  fell  dead  together ;  but  this  little  incident  will 
show  with  what  desperate  courage  these  men  fought. 

The  National  Anniversary  was  indeed  a  day  of  jubilee,  and 
the  veterans  who  had  stood,  a  living  wall,  between  their  country 
and  her  foes,  once  more  breathed  freely.  Thanks  to  their  hero- 
ism, the  life  of  the  nation,  so  imminently  imperilled,  had  been 
preserved  unharmed  ;  and,  the  last  desperate  onset  met  and 
repelled,  the  brightness  of  the  future  could  be  discerned  through 
the  clouds  that  veiled  it. 

Down  through  Maryland,  along  the  Blue  Ridge,  Lee's  re- 
treating army  was  hotly  pursued,  until  the  Kapidan  was  again 
the  dividing  line,  and  time  was  given  to  rest  and  recruit.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  usual  round  of  picket  duty,  but  nothing 
disturbed  the  summer  calm,  except  the  muttering  of  thunder 
on  the  far-off  Chickamauga.  The  Western  army,  after  a  bril- 
liant campaign,  was  there  met  and  defeated,  but  still  held  with 
bull-dog  tenacity  to  its  valuable  prize,  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 
The  question  had  become  a  very  simple  one  :  it  was,  first,  how 
long  men  and  horses  could  live  on  quarter  rations ;  and  second- 
ly, now  long  they  could  live  on  none.  The  almost  impassable 
mountain-roads  were  rapidly  solving:  these  problems,  and  unless 
the  blockade  of  the  Tennessee  could  speedily  be  raised,  evacua- 
tion was  inevitable.  It  was  then  that  the  War  Department 
directed  the  transfer  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
surplus  stores  were  turned  in,  and  Brandy  Station  witnessed 
our  separation  from  old  and  jcherished  comrades.  In  the  ex- 
citement consequent  upon  the  reception  of  the  orders,  nothing 
was  at  first  thought  of  but  the  new  country  into  which  we  were 
going,  and  the  new  scenes  in  which  we  were  to  take  part ;  but 
this  having  subsided,  we  realized  that  we  were  to  leave  warm 
fiiends  who  had  shared  a  common  fortune,  to  cast  our  lot,  as  it 
were,  in  a  strange  land.  That  feeling  remained  with  us,  and 
the  men  who  wear  the  star  never  ceased  to  look  forward  to  a 
reunion  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Our  transit  through  CAio  and  Indiana  was  a  continued  ova- 
tion ;  we  could  not  be  made  welcome  enough,  and  the  people 
vied  with  each  other  in  hospitality.  Whaiever  the  trains 
stopped  refreshments  were  furnished,  ofiicers  and  men  invited 
to  the  houses,  and  songs  sung  by  the  children.    It  was  certain- 
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ly  very  pleasant,  and  we  retain  the  wannest  recollections  of  the 
kindness  shown  us.  Pushing  on  to  Nashville,  we  were  scat- 
tered along  the  railroad  from  that  place  to  Stevenson,  and  set 
to  work  at  the  stockades  and  fortifications  necessary  for  it^ 
defence.  Stevenson  was  the  point  from  which  supplies  were 
hauled,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  anny  at  Chattanooga. 
The  river  was  infested  by  sharpshooters  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  roads  near  it  could  not  be  followed,  and  the  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  back-mountain  country  can  only  be  conceived  by 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  travel  over  it.  The  teams 
were  so  reduced  by  starvation  that  they  could  hardly  carry  suf- 
ficient forage  for  the  return  trip ;  and  at  last  General  Hooker 
received  imperative  orders  to  take  such  troops  as  he  had  in 
hand  and  make  the  eflfort  to  reopen  communications.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  27th  of  October,  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Twelfth,  numbering  about  nine  hundred  men, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  and  followed  the  line  of 
the  railroad  into  Lookout  Valley.  The  end  of  the  first  dajr's 
march  brought  us  to  the  famous  Nickajack  Cave,  and  pme 
torches  being  improvised,  crowds  of  curious  explorers  made 
their  way  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  number  of  lye- 
tubs  showed  how  largely  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  had  been 
carried  on,  and  we  could  realize  the  extent  of  the  loss  that 
Eosecrans's  triumphant  advance  had  inflicted  upon  the  Confed- 
erate bureau.  A  fine  stream  of  water,  with  power  enough  to 
work  a  large  mill,  rushed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
could  be  followed  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountain.  We 
could  not  but  feel  solemn  as  we  rowed  over  the  dark  waters, 
and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  leaving  the  world  behind  us. 
Visions  of  an  early  start  on  the  morrow,  however,  cut  short 
our  voyage,  and,  chipping  off  fragments  of  stone  as  mementoes 
of  the  place,  we  made  our  way  back  to  camp,  and  lay  down  to 
quiet  slumbers. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  we  would  have  trouble  during 
the  next  day's  march,  and  as  the  giant  peak  of  Lookout  loomed 
out  of  the  clouds,  the  men  involuntarily  closed  their  ranks,  and 
nerved  themselves  for  the  expected  struggle.  Still  no  shot  was 
heard,  and  when  we  halted,  about  six  o  clock,  at  Wauhatchie, 
and  knew  that  the  Eleventh  Corps,  who  were  some  three  miles 
in  advance,  and  in  communication  with  Chattanooga,  bad  met 
with  no  serious  opposition,  we  confessed  to  a  most  agreeable 
disappointment.  Our  presence  had  been  gracefully  recognized 
by  a  rebel  signal  oiBcer,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
who  devoted  a  half-hour^s  flag-wavinr  to  our  special  behoof, 
and  whom,  if  within  reach,  we  would  nave  knocked  over  with 
pleasure.  It  was.  however,  in  an  excellent  humor  that  we 
stretched  our  blankets  in  the  bright  moonlight^  for  our  advance 
had  cleared  the  river  to  within  six  miles  of  our  beleaguered 
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comrades,  and  the  wagon  trains  would  have  no  difficnlty  in  fill- 
ing so  trifling  a  gap.     We  were  then  peacefully  sleeping,  when 
about  eleven  o'clock  a  few  scattering  shots  were  heard  in  our 
front,  but  not  being  repeated,  we  concluded  that  they  were  but 
the  usual  civilities  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  were  about  get- 
ting into  bed  again,  when  the  pickets  were  driven  in  by  an 
enemy  advancing  in  force.     There  was  barely  time  to  get  the 
troops  into  line  when  a  sharp  volley  was  poured  in,  and  the 
words  of  command  could  be  distinctly  heard  as  the  rebel  bat- 
talions moved  forward.     They  had  calculated  on  a  surprise, 
and  to  this  end  had  purposely  omitted  the  usual  line  of  skir- 
mishers, and  our  outposts  had  scarcely  challenged  when  the  foe 
was  upon  them.     On  our  right  was  the  railroad,  slightly  cover- 
ing the  flank ;  on  our  left,  a  wood ;  and  in  front,  an  open  field 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  width.     With  us  were  two  sections 
of  a  battery,  and  never  were  guns  more  gallantly  served,  or 
under  more  trying  circumstances.     The  little  knoll  where  they 
had  taken  position  for  the  night  was  subject  to  a  deadly  con- 
verging fire,  from  which  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  come 
out  alive.     Men  fell  beside  their  guns  until  there  was  hardlv 
force  enough  to  man  them,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying  horses.    The  fight  raged  desperately  for  three 
hours,  the  rebels  charging  over  the  field,  where  musketry  and 
canister  swept  through  them,  till,  unable  to  endure  such  a 
storm  of  fire,  they  fell  sullenly  back  to  reform  and  renew  the 
effort.     Men's  faces  grew  anxious,  for  ammunition  was  failing, 
and,  in  fact,  the  last  few  rounds  had  been  taken  from  the  boxes 
of  the  dead.    The  order  ran  quietly  along  our  thinned  ranks 
•to  fix  bayonets,  and  involuntary  thoughts  of  Libby  and  Belle 
Island  flashed  upon  us,  when  through  the  gloom  ot  early  dawn 
the  head  of  a  column  came  in  sight,  and  a  brigade  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  marched  into  our  hues.     They  had  heard  the 
firing,  and,  starting  to  our  assistance,  had  stormed  two  hills 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  then  losing  their  way,  had  been  de- 
layed until  almost  too  late.     Our  grayback  friends,  a  brigade 
three  thousand  strong  of  Hood's  Division  of  Longstreet's  (Xrps 
^old  acquaintances,  by  the  by),  fell  back  across  Lookout  Creek 
just  in  time  to  avoid  being  sandwiched.     Our  own  loss  was 
severe,  but  did  not  approach  theirs,  for  we  buried  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  dead.     The  battle-ground  presented 
the  customary  sorrowful  sight,  and  even  in  the  flush  of  victory 
we  were  not  forgetful  of  the  comrades  whose  loss  we  had  to 
mourn.    It  was  liard  to  realize  that  men  with  whom  so  few 
hours  before  we  had  exchanged  kindly  greetings  should  now 
be  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  as  we  gathered  around  their 
rude  graves,  we  thought  of  the  far-away  homes  to  whom  that 
night  had  brought  such  heavy  srief. 
I)uring  the  loUowing  day,  the  two  corps  intrenched  them- 
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selves  on  a  range  of  hills  covering  the  Tennessee,*  thns  enabling 
boats  to  steam  to  Brown's  Ferry ;  at  that  point  pontoons  were 
laid,  and  supplies  hauled  rapidly  into  Chattanooga,  the  wag- 
ons running  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries  posted  on  Lookout. 
Heavy  eartnworks  were  constructed,  trees  felled  in  their  front, 
and  all  necessary  dispositions  made  to  repel  assault.  Across 
the  valley  we  conld  see  the  tents  of  our  grayback  friends,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  shell  would  come  hurtling  through  the 
air,  to  remind  us  of  their  proximity.  Paymasters  made  their 
welcome  appearance,  and,  sharing  our  shelter-tents  and  hard 
tack,  decidealy  enjoyed  the  taste  of  war :  and  sorely  were  we 
tried  sometimes  to  find  hard  tack  enough  for  them.  The  rail- 
road was  urged  to  its  utmost,  but  we  led  a  hand-to-mouth  sort 
of  life,  and  very  often  the  men  left  camp  without  a  morsel  of 
food,  to  work  all  day  at  corduroy-roads.  As  for  the  horses  they 
simply  starved,  and,  after  dragging  out  a  few  days  on  the  bark 
of  trees,  quietly  lay  down  and  died.  Matters  reached  such  a 
pass  at  one  time,  that  a  field  officer  actually  started  for  the 
General's  head-quarters  to  beg  crackers  enough  for  breakfast, 
and  was  hungry  enough  to  justify  such  a  breach  of  etiquette. 
However,  all  these  hardships  were  borne  uncomplainingly,  and 
were  only  added  to  the  reckoning  which  we  reserved  for  future 
settlement.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  balancing  of 
accounts  was  not  far  distant,  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, Sherman's  travel-stained  veterans  marched  past  our 
camps  towards  the  left,  we  knew  that  the  conflict  could  not 
long  be  delayed. 

Varioiis  changes  were  made  in  the  disposition  of  troops,  and 
finally,  just  before  dawn,  on  the  24th  ot  November,  our  frag- 
ment of  a  brigade,  numbering  barely  five  hundred  men,  filed 
through  the  woods  towards  Lookout  Creek,  and  the  division 
having  been  quietly  formed  under  cover  of  a  hill,  we  took  the 
post  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  pushed  across  into 
the  enemy's  country.  Straight  ahead,  until  we  struck  the  wall 
of  rock,  then  a  face  to  the  front  and  a  halt  to  dress  the  line,  and 
we  had  commenced  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain.  The  men 
in  their  exhausting  and  toilsome  progress  struggled  over  rocks, 
fallen  and  slashed  timber,  and  across  precipitous  ravines ;  and 
this  in  the  face  of  a  constant  tire  kept  up  by  the  enemy  in  front 
and  by  sharpshooters  on  the  crest.  The  wonder  is  how  any 
semblance  of  order  was  preserved  in  such  a  oreak-neck  advance, 
but  each  one  felt  that  the  reputation  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto^ 
mac  in  the  eyes  of  our  Western  comrades  rested  on  this  day's 
work,  and  did  his  share  of  it  manfully.  First,  hot  work  be- 
tween the  skirmishers,  then  rattling  volleys  from  the  main 
lines,  and  a  rush  with  the  bayonet — thus  the  morning  wore 
away,  the  enemy  being  slowly  forced  back,  till,  at  noon,  after 
desperate  fighting,  and,  when  our  troops  were  so  worn  out  that 
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they  fell  at  almoet  every  step,  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  monn- 
tain.  Here,  in  a  narrow  path,  at  the  base  of  a. ledge  of  rock 
that  rose  perpendicularly  to  the  enmrnit,  the  brigade  was 
formed,  enveloped  in  clondfl  and  shut  out  from  the  world.  Not 
one  hundred  feet  above  us,  a  huge  mortar  was  vomiting  shell, 
but  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  our  efforts  to  scale  the  cliff  met 
with  no  success. .  Here  we  remained,  listening  anxiously  to  the 
sounds  of  the  conflict  raging  below,  till  9  v.  m.,  when  we 
bivouacked  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  With  the  first  streak 
of  dawn,  cheer  after  cheer  resounded  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
floated  from  its  summit :  the  enemy  had  evacuated  during  the 
night,  and  were  in  full  and  disastrous  retreat 

It  was  with  proud  and  triumphant  feelings  that  we  saw  the 
national  flag  waving  over  this  citadel  of  treason.  For  two 
months  it  had  daily  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Federal 
power,  and  had  proudly  defied  attack.  During  this  time, 
measures  had  been  quietly  maturing  that  in  twenty-four  hours 
had  swept  away  all  signs  of  Bragg's  army,  except  such  as  an- 
nounced its  defeat.  .  Sherman's  veterans  had  marched  from 
Vicksburg  and  Memphis  to  throw  themselves  on  die  rebel 
right,  our  own  troops  had  been  brought  from  the  East  to  turn 
their  left — and  when,  in  the  concentration  necessary  to  repel 
these  assaults,  their  centre  had  been  ^yeakened,  Granger's  Corps 
fell  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  as  with  a  hand  of  iron.  The  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  were  free  from  Decatur  to  Knoxville,  and 
mules  and  men  could  look  forward  to  a  paradise  of  plenty. 

There  was  no  relaxing  in  the  pursuit :  the  Union  columns 
poured  down  towards  Mission  Bidge,  traversing  ground  strewn 
with  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  capturing  guns  bv  the  score 
and  prisoners  by  the  thousand.  En  route  we  enjoyea  the  hospi- 
tality of  General  Breckinridge's  log-huts,  from  which  he  had  just 
made  a  hasty  exit,  and  repossessed  two  siege  guns.  Lady  Bragg 
and  Lady  Breckinridge,  afterwards  included  in  the  curiosities 
of  Chattanooga.  The  morning  of  the  27th  saw  us  at  Ringgold, 
a  rather  pretty  little  town  at  the  toot  of  Taylor's  Ridge,  where 
the  enemy  were  making  a  determined  stand.  Cleburne's  Irish 
Division  held  a  strong  position  in  the  gap  through  which  the  rail- 
road ran,  and  for  a  time  matters  looked  serious.  We  had  followed 
so  rapidly  that  we  were  without  artillery,  and  had  to  rely  upon 
the  bayonet.  Several  charges  were  repulsed,  and  a  brigade  on 
our  left,  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  turn  the  rebel  right,  were  liter- 
ally cut  to  pieces ;  in  one  regiment  only  two  officers  escaped  un- 
harmed. By  one  o'clock,  however,  our  batteries  had  come  up 
and  opened  a  hot  fire,  and  we  were  soon  masters  of  the  field. 
The  pursuit  here  ceased,  and,  the  railroad  having  been  thorough- 
ly destroyed,  the  army  fell  back  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
As  we  wound  up  the  narrow  road'  that  led  to  camp,  and  heard 
the  inspiring  music  of  the  band  that  welcomed  our  return,  it 
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was  hard  to  repress  our  feelings.  The  little  spot  that  represent- 
ed home  had  been  made  dear  to  us  by  the  hardships  we  had 
undergone,  and  as  we  looked  across  the  valley  we  saw  our  own 
dear  nag  proclaiming  the  victory  we  had  so  fairly  won. 

We  were  scarcely  settled  when  the  re-enlistment  fever  broke 
out  furiously  in  our  midst.  At  first  but  few  were  attacked,  but 
gradually  those  who  had  held  out  most  stanchly,  succumbed, 
and  a  tlurty-days'  furlough  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  the  men  to  their  pristine  vigor.  One  regiment  after 
another  followed  suit,  until  all  that  was  left  of  the  brigade  was 
the  head-quarter  flag  and  a  fragmentary  body  of  some  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  had  not  felt  justified  in  extending  their  term  of 
absence  from  their  families.  In  the  press  of  business  consequent 
upon  the  re-enlistment  orders,  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  retention  of  oflicers,  and  a  constant  transfer  was  necessary 
from  one  organization  to  another,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  degree  of  discipline  over  these  odds  and  ends  of  battal- 
ions. Before  the  Ist  of  May,  however,  the  veterans  had  returned 
with  ranks  well  filled  and  with  pleasant  souvenirs  of  the  homes 
which  their  presence  had  for  a  short  time  brightened.  Tl)eir 
reception  had  been  a  generous  one ;  and  it  was  indeed  impos- 
sible to  look  at  their  tattered  banners,  weather-stained  and 
riddled  with  bullets,  without  giving  them  a  hearty  ch^er. 

The  policy  which  secured  the  further  services  of  these  men 
to  the  Government  proved  a  most  happy  one,  and  but  for  it  our 
conquering  legions  would  never  have  marched  through  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  forced,  first,  the  evacuation  of  the  coast  cities,  and 
eventually  the  surrender  of  the  last  rebel  army  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  excellent  measures 
originated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  which  too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  him. 

Tlie  lapse  of  time  has  now  brought  me  to  the  spring  of  1864, 
when  orders  were  given  by  General  Grant  "to  break  uj)  that 
anomaly  of  a  major-general  commanding  two  corps,"  and  in 
obedience  thereto  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  were  merged  into 
one,  the  Twentieth,  under  the  command  of  General  Hooker. 
In  the  changes  consequent  thereupon  the  little  brigade  which 
had  so  long  preserved  its  unity  was  broken  up,  and  its  constit- 
uent parts  absorbed  bv  other  organizations.  Those  only  who 
have  Deen  joined  by  the  same  ties  can  appreciate  the  sorrow 
occasioned  by  their  severance.  We  had  shared  a  soldier's  life 
together  so  long  that  we  had  become,  as  it  were,  one  family, 
ready  to  bear  with  each  other's  infirmities  and  sensitive  to  all 
that  aifected  our  honor.  Keen  as  were  our  regrets,  however, 
we  felt  that  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  were  for  the 
common  good ;  and  we  had  learned  the  soldier's  lesson  too  well 
to  murmur  at  that  which  was  demanded  by  '*  the  exigencies  of 
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the  service."  The  old  material  readily  asBumed  the  new  form, 
and  the  men  whose  record  was  already  so  proud  had  no  caose 
to  blush  for  it  in  the  grand  campaign  that  extended  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Bichmond. 

REMINISCENCES     OF     THE     WAR. 

THE  WILMINGTON  EXPEDITION. 
BY  B.  HBPPLl  HALL. 

Fisher,  Wilmington,  then  Richmond  ! ! !  The  programme  was 
complete — the  execution,  the  glorious  accomplishment  alone 
was  wantinjr.     It  followed  tardily,  but  surely. 

The  expedition  was  determined  on  in  August,  1864.  Rear- 
Admiral  David  D.  Porter  took  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  on  the  12th  of  October  following.  Hampton  Roads 
was  selected  as  the  most  accessible  and  fitting  rendezvous  for 
the  vast  fleet  of  vessels  needed  for  the  expedition,  and  the  work 
incidental  to  getting  it  ready  for  sailing  was  at  once  commenced. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  General  Weitzel,  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  General  Butler,  had  moved  a  force  of  about  seven 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  General  Ames's  (Second)  Division 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  and  General  Paine's  (First  Colored) 
Division  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  to  the  rear  of  the  left  of  the 
lines  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night 
at  the  signal  tower.  During  the  night  an  order  was  received 
by  General  Weitzel  to  move  his  command,  at  daylight,  to  Bcr* 
muda  Hundred,  and  embark  it  on  transports,  which  order  was 
promptly  executed.  The  transports  with  the  troops  on  board 
then  steamed  down  the  James  River  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where 
they  rendezvoused  with  the  larger  vessels  composing  the  naval 
fleet. 

The  scene  presented,  as  the  vast  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ofl^  Old 
Point  Comfort,  was  a  memorable  one.  Far  as  the  eve  could 
reach  in  the  direction  of  Lynhaven  Bay  and  Elizabeth  River, 
the  harbor  was  filled  with  shipping.  Beyond  this  a  dense  forest 
of  tapering  spars  and  a  vast  network  of  rigging  shut  out  the 
view.  A  naval  fleet  of  sixty-five  vessels,  comprising  frigates, 
sloops-of-war,  monitors,  double-ender  gunboats,  and  a  host  of 
armed  vessels  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  naval  architecture 
has  no  nam",  together  with  the  necessary  tug  and  dispatch 
boats,  and  over  one  hundred  transports,  could  be  seen  from  the 
shore.  The  great  armada  was  fairly  afloat,  and  everybody 
was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation. 

The  expedition  having  become  the  object  of  considerable  re- 
mark, with  a  view  to  divert  attention  from  its  real  destination 
General  Butler  ordered  the  transports  to  proceed  up  the  Poto- 
mac River  as  far  as  Matthias's  Point,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible 
to  the  scouts  and  sigcal-men  of  the  enemy  stationed  on  what  is 
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known  as  the  Northern  Neck.  This  was  accjordingly  done.  At 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  army  transport 
fleet,  numbering  about  seventy-five  vesisels,  moved  up  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and,  returning  next  day,  proceeded  to  sea,  arriving 
at  the  rendezvous,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Mason- 
boro'  Inlet,  on  the  i^ight  of  the  15th.  Here  they  found  the 
Minnesota^  Colorado^  Wabash^  BrooMyn^  and  other  large  ves- 
sels of  the  naval  fleet,  which  had  sailed  from  Hampton  Koads 
at  noon  of  the  13th.  Admiral  Porter,  with  his  gunboats  and 
naval  transports,  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  from  Beau- 
fort, where  he  had  made  a  short  rendezvous  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  coal  and  supplies.  The  powder-boat  Louisiana^  which 
was  destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  expedition, 
after  receiving  her  full  complement  of  powder  and  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  exploding  it,  also  came  down  in  tow  of  the 
steamer  Sassacua.  All  was  now  in  readiness,  and  the  attack 
was  expected  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  But  the  elements 
entered  a  most  decided  protest,  in  the  shape  of  a  stiff"  sou  wester, 
which  continued  to  blow  with  unabated  severity  during  the  20th 
and  three  following  days.  The  sailors  in  the  fleet  were  accus- 
tomed to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  took  it  pleasantly  enough,  but 
the  poor  troops,  many  of  whom  had  never  been  to  sea  before, 
cooped  up  in  their  uncomfortable  quarters  on  board  the  trans- 
ports, must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Coal  and  water,  in 
these  days  of  modern  warfare,  are  as  essential  to  the  equipment 
.of  vessels  at  sea  as  provisions  are  to  the  sustenance  of  the  men 
who  man  thenu  The  army  transports  had  been  supplied  with 
both  suflicieiit  for  ten  days'  use,  but  no  more.  Their  supplies 
were  now  exhausted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  again  repair 
to  Beaufort  to  replenish. 

After  the  gale  had  subsided  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the 
westward,  and,  the  weather  becoming  more  settled,  Admiral 
Porter  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  commence  the 
attack  as  soon  as  possible.  And  here,  let  it  be  recorded  in  pass- 
ing, as  a  historical  fact,  was  the  first  step  in  the  round  of  xm- 
toward  circumstances  which  characterized  the  expedition  to  its 
close.  The  military  and  naval  forces  which  were  intended  to 
co-operate  were  separated  a  distance  eqtial  to  half  a  day^s  sail 
when  the  attack  commenced.     Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  initiative  was  made  by  the  navy,  by  exploding  the  great 
powder  or  torpedo-boat.  This  was  certainly  the  most  novel, 
and,  in  a  scentific  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  expedition.  The  boat  selected  for  the  purpose 
was  the  Zouisiamij  a  propeller  of  about  three  hundred  tons 
burden.  About  one  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  po.wder,  with 
the  necessary  Oom^ez  fuse,  and  other  appliances  for  insuring  an 
instantaneous  ignition  of  the  vast  mass  of  powder,  had  been 
put  on  board  at  Craney  Island,  before  the  boat  left  Hampton 
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Boads.  One  hundred  tons  more  were  added  at  Beaufort, 
making  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  powder.  The  aggregate  coat  of  pow- 
der and  boat  to  the  Government  was  slighter  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars.  A  crew  of  seven  men  were  de- 
tailed for  this  dangerous  service,  and  Commander  A.  C.  Ehind 
and  Second  Assistant  Engineer  A.  T.  E.  Mullen  of  the  Aaawam^ 
with  Lieutenant  S.  W,  rreston,*  and  Acting  Master's  Mate 
Paul  Boyden,  volunteered  to  conduct  her  on  ner  perilous  but 
important  mission.  She  was  towed  in  to  a  point  opposite  Fort 
Fisher  on  the  night  of  tlie  23d,  fired  in  several  places,  to  insure 
ignition  of  the  powder,  and  then  abandoned.  The  result,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  did  not,  by  any  means,  justify  either 
the  outlay  or  the  risk.  It  was  simply  an  experiment  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  attempted,  and  it  proved  a 
failure.  The  report  was  startling,  and  the  concussion  cor- 
respondingly great,  but  neither  was  the  fort  damaged  npr  the 
garrison  paralyzed.  Even,  as  it  was  hoped,  had  botn  these  ob- 
jects been  attained,  the  enemy  had  ample  time  to  repair  the 
one  and  restore  the  other,  during  the  twelve  hours  which  were 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 
the  following  day.  Never  was  there  a  more  foolish,  useless 
expenditure  of  public  money.  Never  did  so  gigantic  an  ex- 
periment more  signally  fail. 

The  signal  to  take  position  was  given  soon  after  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  the  fleet 
were  all  in  line,  and  heading  west  by  south  for  the  shore — the 
Ironsides  and  monitors  leadmg.  Owing  to  a  breeze  which  had 
blown  up  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  it  was  deemed  inad- 
visable to  attempt  to  form  in  line ''  broadside  on,"  as  it  is  called. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  monitors  (of 
which  there  were  four  in  the  fleet)  as  near  the  shore  as  it  was 
desirable  to  place  them.  Soon  after  noon  the  wind  died  away, 
the  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly,  giving 
promise  of  a  tine  afternoon. 

The  scene  at  this  hour  was  imposing.  Seaward,  the  vast  fleet, 
as  it  steamed  slowly  but  majestically  into  the  engagement,  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  unsual  interest,  while  the  forest-crowned 
shore,  fringed  with  its  long  line  of  snow-white  beach,  upon 
which  the  blue  waves  of  the  wide  Atlantic  dashed  with  low, 
sullen  roar,  lent  additional  charm  to  the  scene. 

Precisely  at  12.45  the  grim  Ironsides  opened  fire  on  Fort 
Fisher,  from  one  of  her  eleven-inch  guns,  at  a'  distance*  of  a 
mile*  The  opening  salute  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  a 
fthot  from  the  Monadnock.  The  smoke  from  these  powerful 
guns  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  a  bright  flash  snot  from 

*  This  brave  joaog  officer  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher. 
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one  of  the  embrasures  of  the  rebel  fort,  and  every  eye  on  board 
was  turned  to  watch  its  effect.  The  elevation  of  the  gun  is 
faulty,  the  shot  falling  far  beyond  the  sternmost  vessel  in  the 
fleet.  The  engagement  soon  became  general.  The  water  in 
the  channel  was  tossed  up  in  jets  of  spray,  and  the  beach  in 
clouds  of  sand.  Our  line  of  battle  was  composed  of  iron-clads, 
wooden  frigates,  and  gunboats,  and  extended  over  two  miles, 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  When  the  entire  line  had  opened 
fire  the  scene  was  one  of  sublime  grandeur.  In  one  hour  and 
fifleen  minutes  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  the  fort  was  silenced. 
Either  the  terrible,  withering  y^w  d^enfer  had  driven  the  garri- 
son to  their  bomb-proofs,  or  the  gunners  were  saving  their 
powder  for  our  assault.  Up  to  this  time  the  Mcrwnd  had  fired 
but  seldom,  contenting  itseli  with  an  occasional  but  well-directed 
shot.  A  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock  the  barracks  and  adjacent 
buildings  inside  and  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  fort  were  on  fire. 
Beinfi^  constructed  of  the  famous  pitch-pine  so  abundant  in  North 
Carolina,  they  burnt  rapidly.  Soon  dense  columns  of  smoke, 
with  occasional  bright  flashes  of  flame,  burst  forth  from  the 
doomed  spot,  our  brave  boys  in  the  fleet  cheering  heartily  as 
each  fresh  gush  of  smoke  and  flame  announced  the  progress  of 
the  destroymg  element. 

The  Monticello^  Keystone  State^  and  Quaker  City  now 
steamed  up  to  the  Mound^  and  soon  succeeded  in  silencing  its 
two  guns,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  Whitworth's,  of 
very  large  calibre — not,  however,  until  the  "  rebs' "  fired  a  shot 
which  struck  the  boiler  of  the  gunboat  Mackinac^  exploding  it, 
and  scalding  ten  of  her  crew.  By  this  casualty,  and  by  the 
explosion  of  six  Parrott  guns — the  result,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  careless  firing — were  caused  almost  the  only  losses  on  our 
side  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  bombardment.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  not  a  man  was  killed  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

In  the  course  of  the  bombardment  of  Fisher  the  rebel  fiag 
was  cut  doMm.  It  was  not  again  seen  in  that  quarter ;  but  one 
very  closely  resembling  it  was  soon  after  unfurled  from  the 
summit  of  the  Mmmd^  where  it  soon  became  the  mark  for  our 
gunners,  whose  rapid  and  accurate  firing  very  quickly  made  it 
necessary  to  supplv  another. 

Four  o'clock — the  cannonade  has  reached  its  zenith.  The 
thunder  of  the  guns  is  terrific ;  the  air,  in  the  direction  of  the 
fort,  is  filled  with  bursting  shells  and  booming,  shrieking  shot 
Dense  clouds  of  misty  vapor  roll  away  to  the  east,  enveloping 
the  large  vessels  which  lay  on  the  extreme  right  of  tlie  line  as 
with  a  cloud.  "  The  Admiral  is  showing  'em  his  metal,  and 
no  mistake,"  said  a  jolly  Jack-tar,  as  he  turned  from  his  post  a 
moment  and  cast  his  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  To  quote 
the  Admiral's  own  words — "  Such  a  torrent  of  missiles  was  fall- 
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ing  into  and  bursting  over  it,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
thing  hninan  to  stand  it."  Fisher  and  the  Mound  are  both 
silent  as  the  grave.  "Now  is  the  time  for  the  assault." 
"Where  are  the  troops?"  are  on  every  tongne.  We  mnst 
change  the  scene  farther  np  the  coast. 

Under  the  impression  wnich  everywhere  prevailed  that  the 
troops  would  be  landed  on  the  24th,  some  of  the  gunboats  had 
proceeded  to  a  point  on  the  coast  off  Ilalf-Moon  Battery,  and 
shelled  the  adjacent  woods,  in  order  to  drive  out  any  lurking 
rebels.  A  little  before  sundown  the  steamer  Ben  Defordj  with 
General  Butler  on  board,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  trans- 
ports, came  in  sight,  but  they  were  evidently  not  in  sufficient 
force  to  land.  Many  of  the  troops  were  still  at  Beaufort,  and 
others  on  their  way ;  night  had  set  in,  and  it  was  determined  to 
suspend  all  operations  till  the  morrow. 

A  little  incident  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  day's  attack 
which,  for  a  time,  caused  some  diversion  in  the  fleet.  During 
the  forenoon  a  long,  rakish-looking  steamer,  with  two  smoke- 
stacks,, and  with  the  rebel  flag  flying,  hovered  in  the  inlet 
near  Zeke's  Island  Battery.  She  was  evidently  a  blockade 
runner  and  had  visitors  on  board — probably  some  of  the  O.  P. 
F.'s  and  F.  F.'s  of  Wilmington,  who  had  come  down  to  witness 
the  fight.  One  of  our  gunboats  was  dispatched  in  chase  of  the 
craft,  and  she  soon  disappeared  from  view.  During  the  course 
of  the  day  one  or  two  more  rebel  steamers  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Cape  Fear  River,  but  they  gave  no  evidence  of  hostile 
intention,  probably  concluding  that  discretion  in  their  case  was 
the  better  part  of  valor.  The  dead  and  wounded — alas,  the 
inevitable  summing  up  of  war's  record ! — were  humanely  cared 
for  on  board  the  hospital  steamers  jFort  Jackson  and  the  San- 
tiago de  Cvba^  where  I  visited  them  the  same  evening.  No 
rebel  bullet  or  ball  had  disfigured  their  manly  forms.  They 
had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  flag,  but  not  by  the  fire  of  its 
enemies. 

Sunday — Christmas  Day — dawned  through  a  dense  fog 
which  shut  out  the  shore  from  view,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
eight  o'clock  that  the  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  near  us  could 
be  distinguished.  The  light  wind  of  the  previous  evening  had 
died  away,  and  the  harbor  now  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  still,  glassy  lake,  the  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  coufd  penetrate 
the  mist,  dotted  with  thousands  of  ammunition  boxes,  plainly 
testifying  to  the  consumption  of  shot  and  shell  during  the  pre- 
vious day's  bombardment. 

Whatever  the  operations  of  the  previous  day  may  have 
failed  to  do,  they  certainly  s^icceeded  in  one  important  partic- 
ular— they  completely  silenced  the  rebel  batteries.  Early  on 
the  25th  it  was  known  that  all  the  army  transports  had  arrived 
within  sight,  of  the  fleet.     An  interview  was  soon  after  held 
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between  Generals  Butler  and  Weitzel  and  Admiral  Porter,  on 
board  the  Malvern^  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  latter 
should  engage  the  forts  as  on  the  previous  day,  while  the  troops 
were  landed  under  cover  of  the  gunboats.  The  point  selected 
for  debarkation  was  north  of  Flag  Point  Battery,  at  the  lower 
end  of  Myrtle  Bay,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher. 
Soon  after  ten  o'clock  the  naval  fleet  moved  up  in  about  the 
same  order  as  that  observed  on  the  previous  day,  taking  posi- 
tion, however,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  nearer  the  enemy's 
works.  While  the  bombardment  was  going  forward  the  troops 
were  landed  on  the  beach.  General  Butler  then  communicated 
with  Captain  O.  8.  Glisson,  of  the  Santiago  de  Ouba^  who  had 
charge  of  the  debarkation,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made 
by  which  boats  were  sent  from  the  various  naval  vessels  to  the 
transports  to  take  the  troops  on  shore.  The  boats,  which  were 
under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  N.  H.  Farquhar,  of  the  Santiago 
de  (Jubay  did  their  work  well.  Before  four  o'clock  some  three 
thousand  of  them  were  landed.  The  first  boat  which  touched 
the  shore  was  one  from  the  Britannia^  in  charge  of  Ensign 
Bryant,  and  the  first  regiment  which  landed  was  the  142d  New 
York.  Immediately  on  landing,  Ensign  Bryant  planted  the 
American  colors  on  the  soil,  around  which  the  men  gathered 
and  gave  nine  long  and  lusty  cheers.  They  then  formed  in  line 
and  marched  inland  on  a  reconnoissance.  They  were  not  long 
in  finding  the  enemy.  A  short  distance  ahead  was  a  small 
earthwork,  called  the  Flag  Point  Battery,  upon  which  they 
charged  at  the  double  quick.  The  garrison  immediately  raised 
the  white  flag  as  a  sign  of  surrender.  Simultaneously  with  this 
movement  of  Ensign  Bryant  and  his  crew,  a  dash  was  made  by 
the  troops  upon  the  same  point.  Now  ensued  a  struggle  for 
the  prisoners.  The  blue-jackets,  having  the  start  and  the  shorter 
cut  to  take,  outstripped  the  gray-coats,  and  the  navy  had  the 
honor  of  the  first  capture.  This  charge  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  sixty-seven  prisoners,  one  gun,  and  a  quantity  of  small  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  prisoners  proved  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
ver^  easy  task  of  capturing  them.  They  were  very  poor  specimens 
of  men,  and  still  poorer  specimens  of  soldiers.  Many  of  them 
were  apparently  not  over  nfteen  years  of  age,  although  all  claimed 
to  be  older.  Two  of  the  prisoners  taken  were  commissioned 
oflScers,  and  with  them  I  conversed.  They  belonged  to  the  42d 
North  Carolina  Regiment,  and  formed  part  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Kirkland's  command,  which  had  been  stationed  for  some 
time  previous  on  the  Bermuda  front  of  the  Army  of  the  James. 
They  had  left  Richmond  on  the  20th — when  our  transport  fleet 
was  cU  Beavfort — and  reached  Wilmington  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  time  to  hear  the  explosion  of  the  wonderful  powder-boat. 
It  was  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  hear  the  way  in  which  they  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  of  this  terrible  weapon  of  modern  war- 
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fare.  One  said  he  had  heard  a  noifie  of  some  kind  during  the 
night,  but  on  inquiring  of  his  comrades,  who  had  been  less 
wakeful,  perhaps,  concluded  that  he  must  be  mistaken.  Evi- 
dently, they  were  not  "  paralyzed  by  the  shock."  While  the 
landing  of  the  troops  and  the  capture  of  the  battery  was  going 
forward,  Greneral  Curtis  commenced  his  march  up  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  Fort  Fisher,  sending  out  several  detachments  to 
cover  his  flank  by  the  various  roads  which  here  converge  into 
the  main  road  to  Wilmington.  Beyond  the  cutting  of  the  tele- 
graph wires  in  one  or  two  places,  the  capture  of  a  small  earth- 
work a  short  distance  from  Fort  Fisher,  and  a  battalion  num- 
bering over  two  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  Junior  Beserves, 
under  the  command  of  a  sort  of  nondescript  personage  in  a 
rusty,  tattered  uniform,  calling  himself  Major  Kc^se,  but  little 
was  accomplished.  A  reconnoissance  had  been  made  by  Gren- 
eral Weitzel,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Comstock,  an  engineer 
oflicer  on  General  Grant's  stafi*,  and  they  decided  that  an  attack 
upon  Fort  Fisher  by  our  land  forces  would  be  extremely  haz- 
ardous— in  fact,  that  this  work  could  not  be  taken  by  assault. 
Here,  as  far  as  the  practical  results  of  the  first  expedition  against 
Fort  Fisher  are  concerned,  the  attack  ended. 

While  our  skirmish  line  was  deployed  in  front  of  the  fort,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the  fleet  still  continuing  its  lire.  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Walling,  of  the  142d  New  York,  who  com- 
manded a  portion  of  our  hne,  seeing  the  rebel  flag  which  lay 
upon  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  where  it  had  fallen  under  the  fire 
of  the  fleet,  boldly  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  it,  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  off  in  triumph.  Military  discipline  forbade  others 
following ;  but  so  enthusiastic  were  his  comrades  in  arms  over 
the  possession  of  this  trophy,  that  the  flag  was  soon  literally 
torn  in  pieces  and  dividea  among  them — Gvery  one  being  anx- 
ious to  snare  in  the  capture.  Another  brave  fellow — I  regret 
not  being  able  to  give  his  name — crept  up  to  the  parapet 
and  shot  a  mounted  courier  who  was  bearing  dispatches  from 
Colonel  Lamb,  directing  a  battery  to  be  brought  inside  the 
fort.  He  took  the  dispatches  from  his  body,  and,  mounting 
the  empty  saddle,  brought  them'  off  in  triumph  to  our  lines. 

Soon  after  five  o'cIock  the  order  to  re-embark  was  given,  and 
before  dark  the  boats  were  again  busily  at  work  carrying  the 
order  into  effect.  One  brave  fellow,  who  had  marched  up  the 
weary  sand-beach  to  the  fort  and  back,  as  he  stood  on  shore 
contemplating  the  boat  which  was  to  bear  him  to  sea  again, 
was  heard  to  exclaim — "  Well,  I'll  go ;  but  it's  d — d  hard  that 
they  wouldn't  let  us  take  that  fort !"  Of  such  material  as  this 
were  the  forces  accompanying  the  expedition,  with  few  excep- 
tions, composed.  No  wonder  the  fort  was  eventually  taken. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  Honest,  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  army  and  navy  to  insure  success. 
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I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  of  the  prettiest  little  events 
of  the  day.  About  noon,  Lieutenant  Cusninff,  of  the  MontU 
celloy  with  a  crew  of  six  men,  put  off  from  liis  ship  for  the 
purpose  of  making  soundings  in  front  of  the  fort — ^the  object 
neing  to  obtain  a  closer  range  for  our  guns,  if  possible.  The 
enemy  permitted  him  to  approach  within  about  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach,  when  they  opened  upon  him  a  brisk  fire 
from  their  guns.  Shots  fell  rouna  him  thick  and  fast,  but  still 
the  boat  sped  on,  the  irrepressible  Gushing  deliberately  standing 
up  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  marking  the  depth  of  water 
himself.     Having  obtained  the  desired  information,  the  conra- 

Seous  Lieutenant  turned  his  tiny  craft  in  the  direction  of  the 
eet,  and  again  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  on  his 
way  to  the  flag-ship  to  make  his  report  to  the  Admiral.  The 
boat  was  struck  but  once  during  the  perilous  trip,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  a  leg  to  one  of  the  crew.  While  this  was  going  for- 
ward, CJommander  Guest  sent  several  boats  in  front  of  the  tort 
from  another  direction,  and  dragged  the  channel  for  torpedoes. 
The  knowledge  obtained  by  these  several  reconnoissances  proved 
of  the  utmost  value  to  us  during  the  continuance  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  attack. 


A  SKETCH  OF  FORT  DEARBORN. 

BT  OOLONBL  J.  O.  WILSON. 

In  the  year  1685,  M.  de  la  Durantaye,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Michilimackinac,  erected  a  fort  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  which 
probably  stood  on  the  identical  site  occupied  by  Fort  Dearborn. 
In  the  Chicago  Historical  Society's  collections  there  is  a  map, 
made  at  Quebec  in  1688,  by  J.  Baptiste  Louis  Franquelin,  m 
which  "  Fort  Checagou"  is  laid  down  in  its  proper  position,  on 
the  shore  of  the  ^^  Lac  des  Illinois  or  Michiganv  ;"  and  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Kev.  J.  B.  de  St.  Come,  a  Canaclian  priest,  who 
visited  Chicago  in  1699,  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  ^^  built  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  having  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  a  beau- 
tiful prairie  on  the  other."  At  what  date  "  Fort  Chicagou  " 
ceased  to  exist  does  not  appear — probably  prior  to  1744,  at 
which  date  French  maps  make  no  mention  of  a  mission  or  fort, 
but  simply  of  the  "  Port  de  Chicago."  In  1763.  when  the  Ot- 
tawa chief,  Pontiac,  combined  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Nortli- 
west  to  destroy  all  the  posts  held  by  the  English,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  fort  at  Chicago,  which,  had  one  existed  at  that 
time,  would  unquestionably  liave  been  the  case.  Posts  at  Mack- 
inac. Oreen  Bay,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sandusky,  Presqae  Isle,  and 
St  Joseph's  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dians.  Detroit,  the  only  post  west  of  Niagara,  and  Fort  Pitt, 
which  was  not  captured  by  the  savages,  sustained  a  fifteen 
months'  siege,  when  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  General  ^radstreet  witn  an  army  of  three  thousand  men. 
None  of  the  Fottowatamies  or  other  Indians,  whose  hunting- 
grounds  were  in  Northern  Illinois  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  had  any  personal  recollection  of  the  fort ;  but  that 
one  formerly  existeo  on  or  near  the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn,  was 
a  well-known  fact  among  them. 

The  post  at  Chicago,  designated  Fort  Dearborn,  was  garri- 
soned, on  December  8,  1808,  by  one  company  of  the  1st  K^- 
ment  United  States  Infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  John 
Whistler.  The  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Henry  Dear- 
born, then  Secretary  of  War ;  but  by  whom  erected,  or  the 
exact  date  of  its  erection,  is  not  known — ^probably,  however,  by 
Captain  Whistler,  during  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1808.  It 
consisted  of  four  log-houses,  used  as  barracks,  and  two  block- 
houses, also  constructed  of  heavy  logs,  containing  three  cannon ; 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  palisade  about  twelve  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  crows-feet  of  iron.  Except  the  fort,  there  was  but 
one  other  building  in  Chicago  sixty-two  years  ago,  and  that  was 
a  small  log-cabin  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Pierre  Lemay,  a  French  Canadian  trader,  and  his 
pretty  Pottowatamie  wife.  The  year  following  it  was  pur- 
chased by  John  Kinzie,  also  an  Indian  trader,  whose  descen- 
dants still  reside  in  Chicago.  Two  of  his  sons  are  paymasters 
in  the  army,  and  Major-General  Hunter  is  a  son-in-law. 

Fort  Dearborn  was  commanded  continuously  by  Captain 
Whistler,  until  September  80, 1809,  at  which  date  Captain  Na- 
than Heald,  of  the  same  regiment,  took  command  oi  the  post, 
and  retained  it  until  its  evacuation  by  order  of  General  Hull, 
August  15, 1812,  when  the  battle  or  massacre  of  Chicago  oc- 
curml  on  the  lake  shore,  about  two  miles  south  of  the  fort 
There  were  killed  in  the  action  Sur^on  Isaac  V.  Van  Voorhis, 
Captain  William  Wajme  Wells,  the  mterpreter ;  Ensign  George 
Bonan,  thirty- six  privates,  two  women  and  twelve  children. 
The  next  day  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  fort 

Fort  Dearborn  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  summer  of  1816,  by 
Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley,  by  whom  it  was  reoccupied  with  a 
detachment  of  troops,  July  4tn,  nearly  four  years  from  the  date 
of  its  destruction  by  the  rottowatanues.  It  continued  to  be  a 
garrisoned  post  until  September,  1828,  when  it  was  again  evacu- 
ated. From  that  time  until  1828,  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wolcott,  Indian  agent,  and  used  for  the  temporary  ac- 
commodation of  the  few  families  who  arrived  in  Chica^  during 
that  period.  August  14, 1827,  General  Scott  was  directed  to 
reoccupy  Fort  Dearborn,  but  the  order  was  countermanded  Sep- 
tember 5  following.  It  was  again  occupied,  October  3, 1828, 
You  IV.— 21 
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and  a  third  time  evacuated,  May  20th,  1831.  From  that  date 
until  June  17, 1832,  the  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  George  "W. 
Dole,  as  agent  for  tne  Government,  who  afterwards  delegated 
his  charge  to  John  Kinzie,  sub-agent. 

The  post  was  again  occupied  by  United  States  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Scott,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Sauk  war.  The  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  which  prevailed 
tiiat  season  at  the  fort,  was  seventy-nve.  Out  of  this  number 
were  two  young  officers.  Brevet  Second-Lieutenants  Gustavus 
Browne,  and  George  W.  McDuffie.  Fort  Dearborn  continued 
to  be  a  regularly  garrisoned  post  until  December  29,  1836, 
when  the  Indians  havine  been  removed  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  was  finally  abandoned  by  virtue  of  General  Order  "War  De- 
partment No.  80,  dated  November  80, 1836.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  known  as  the  Fort  Dearborn  Keservation, 
were  sold  in  1839  by  order  of  the  President.  From  its  evacua- 
tion in'  1836  until  within  less  than  ten  years,  it  was  held  by 
the  Government  for  the  occasional  use  of  its  army  officers,  en- 

S'neers,  and  agents  connected  with  the  public  works.  During 
e  summer  of  1856  the  principal  buildings  were  torn  down, 
and  the  old  block-house,  an  object  of  very  great  interest  as  a 
relic  of  bygone  days,  was  also  completely  demolished. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  United  States  officers  in 
command  of  Fort  Dearborn  from  its  erection  in  1803,  until  its 
final  abandonment  as  a  military  post  in  1836  : — 

Gaptain  John  Whistler,  from  Deoember  3,  1803,  to  September  30, 1809. 
Oaptain  Nathan  Heald,  from  September  30,  1809,  to  August  16,  1812. 
Captain  Hezekiah  Bradley,  from  July  4,  1816,  to  Maj,  1817. 
Breyet  Major  Daniel  Baker,  from  May,  181*7,  to  June,  1820. 
Migor  Alexander  Cummmga,  from  June,  1820,  to  May,  1821. 
Gaptain  Hezekiah  Bradley,  June  and  July,  1821. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  McNeil,  from  August,  1821,  to  July,  1823. 
Captain  John  Green,  July,  August,  and  September,  1823. 
M^or  John  Fowle,  from  October  3,  1828,  to  December  14,  1830. 
First-lieutenant  David  Hunter,  frt>m  Deoember  14^  1830,  to  May  20,  1831. 
Major  William  Whistler,  from  June  17, 1832,  to  May  14,  1833. 
Major  John  Fowle,  from  May  14, 1833,  to  June  19,  1833. 
Mi^or  Qeorge  Bender,  from  June  19, 1833,  to  October  31, 1833. 
Brevet  Major  D.  Wilcox,  from  October  81, 1833,  to  December  18,  1833. 
Mijor  John  Green,  from  Deoember  18,  1833,  to  Deoember  16,  1836. 
Brevet  M^jor  D.  Wilcox,  from  December  16,  1836,  to  August  1, 1836. 
Brevet  Mijor  L  Flymtcm,  from  August  1, 1836,  to  Deoember  29, 1836. 
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SNICKER'S  GAP. 

"The  great  battles  have  their  bright  ehroniclee,  which  are 
like  the  illuminated  initial  letters  of  medisdval  MSS.  They  are 
elaborated,  and  colored,  and  made  much — often  justly  as  the 
turning-points,  the  beginnings  of  paragraphs  and  chapters  in 
the  history  of  the  war.  But  the  marches  and  skirmishes  are 
the  ordinary  characters  making  up  the  body  of  the  page.  No 
one  thinks  of  them  as  individual  affairs ;  and  as  a  letter  or  a 
comma  would  be  noticed  only  in  its  absence,  there  have  been  a 
myriad  of  skirmishes  that  are  unknown  except  to  the  memory 
of  the  participants,  or  the  few  friends  mourning  the  fallen. 

When  McClellan  was  moving  on  his  last  march  from  the  field 
of  Antietam,  it  became  our  duty  to  hold  for  a  day  or  two  Snick- 
er's Gap.  Few  of  us  subalterns  had  ever  heard  of  "  Snicker's," 
and  we  could  only  speculate  whether  the  topographical  knowl- 
edge in  the  gray  pates  of  our  seniors  embraced  the  queerly- 
named  place. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  our 
country  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive ;  and  while  a  critical 
investigation  might  easily  write  its  local  history,  those  who  pass 
over  its  surface,  whether  m  peace  or  war,  have  many  temptations 
to  laugh  at  the  national  taste  that  baptizes  a  roadside  hamlet 
"  Damascus  "  or  "  Corinth,"  and  yet  can  find  no  loftier  title  for 
a  portal  into  the -Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  than  "Snicker's 
Gap."  So  along  the  dusty  road  we  had  our  jests  over  the  whole 
Snickerish  commune,  and  laughed  and  wondered  what  the  lo- 
cale resembled.  We  laughed  m  the  distance,  but  as  we  crawled 
up  the  winding  road  towards  the  depression  of  the  Gap,  our 
aamiration  for  the  panoramic  beauties  around  us  threw  out  of 
view  the  insignificance  of  the  name. 

Additionally  to  the  natural  charms  of  a  magnificent  valley, 
there  lay  exposed  what  to  our  eyes  was  more  than  these — the 
greatness  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Few  of  us,  participants 
fliough  we  had  been  in  every  march,  had  ever  beneld  such  a 
display  of  its  strength  in  its  working-dress.  There  were  under 
our  feet  immense  swarms  of  blue-clad  life,  great  columns  of 
moving  battalions,  covered  with  the  dustv  mantle  every  march 
weaves  itself,  and  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  steel ;  cities  of 
white  tents,  glistening  in  the  sun  of  that  early  November  after- 
noon ;  cluster  after  cluster  of  guns,  too  far  off  to  be  grim, 
thrown  into  bright  relief  by  their  crimson  blankets;  acres  of 
impedimenta^  representing  our  potential  existence ;  cavalry  dot- 
ting the  distance,  and  reduced  to  mere  spots  and  moving  specks ; 
clouds  of  dust  that  might  persuade  one  the  earth  had  burst  into 
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blossoms  after  its  kind ;  and  all  these  stretched  off  to  the  bine 
shadows  that  lie  around  the  Upper  Potomac,  towards  Leesbnrg, 
that  unfortunate  town,  never  sure  of  six  consecutive  weeks  of 
Federal  or  rebel  rule — ^towards  the  hills  that  watch  Bull  Run, 
and  southward,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  where 
our  van^ard  cannon  send  heavenward  their  smoky  onerings. 
and  back  to  us  their  messages  of  victory.  We  forgot  '*  Snicker  '^ 
in  the  grandeur. 

Other  troops  had  preceded  us  a  few  hours,  and,  passing  rude 
rebel  barriers  here  and  there  across  the  way,  we  followed  the 
coiling  path  till,  just  where  it  began  its  downward  Shenandoah 
curve,  when  the  valley  changed  its  golden  sunshine  for  the  gray 
of  dusk,  and  day  lingered  for  a  moment  among  the  rocks  and 
pines,  we  met  their  leader,  Hancock,  well  called  "superb." 
We  heard  him  tell  our  commander  how  half  an  hour's  advan- 
tage had  decided  the  occupancy,  when  his  foremost  guns  threw 
their  shells  into  the  enemy's  column  creening  up  the  western 
slope,  and  we  won  the  Gap.  Minie  lookea  with  an  admiring 
awe  upon  the  general  whose  yet  fresh  Williamsbui^  laurels 
were  but  the  beginning  of  his  wreath  of  glory,  who,  even  then, 
had  shown  himself  as  gallant  under  the  sparkle  of  bayonets  as 
he  was  graceful  beneath  the  ball-room  tapers.  And  as  it  grew 
dusk  and  chill,  our  brigade  took  the  left  of  the  road,  and  re- 
lieved Hancock's  troops. 

So  we  found  ourselves  at  dark  strung  alon^  the  crest  of  a 
mountain  in  the  woods,  among  rocks,  witn  precipices  in  front, 
chasms  in  rear,  and  our  left  flank  Mars  only  knew  where. 
There  were  but  two  well-defined  points  in  otir  situation  :  there 
were  no  rocks  above  us,  and  the  rebels  were  in  our  front.  And 
so  we  were  on  picket.  The  enem^  might  be  crawling,  Indian 
fashion,  under  our  very  feet,  or  might  be  beyond  cannon-shot. 
We  could  only  watch.  A  tin  of  coffee  and  half  a  dozen  "  hard 
bread  "  made  a  sumptuous  supper,  and  Minie,  who  was  not  a 
watcher,  sharing  the  blankets  of  Pyfe,  went  to  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  backbone  of  the  Blue  Bidge. 

The  sensation  is  curious  enough  to  feel  yourself  lying  on  a 
geographical  summit,  a  ridge  whence  the  slightest  impulse 
would  roll  you  back  into  the  nationalism  of  one  side  or  down 
the  abyss  of  rebeldom  the  other.  And  as  you  lie  gazing  at  the 
heavens,  you  wander  back  over  the  days  of  peace,  when  the 
banner's  stars  were  as  bright  as  those — past  colonial  and  abori- 
ginal eras,  when  savage  wars  vexed  the  same  forests ;  to  those 
other  days  and  other  lands,  when  Magi  learned  their  signs,  and 
in  their  night-watches  talked  with  these  sons  of  Ood ;  and  you 
drowsily  wonder  on  what  future  the  stars  will  shine,  and  then, 
half  asleep,  hum  out  of  tune  a  snatch  of  a  camp-song : 

**  The  still  we  Mw  bf  iiianoiy*8  light  were  ejef  of  Iftdiei,  oh  r 
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The  old  words  wake  Pyfe,  who  tells  you  the  stars  above  are 
the  reflection  of  angel  eyes  watching  from  home.  Pyfe  is  mar- 
ried. And  as  yon  muse  and  doze,  the  western  ones  seem  through 
the  trees  like  evil  spirits  clothed  in  light,  beckoning  towards 
the  rebels  that  you  know  lie  beneath  them  ;  but  the  north  star 
overhead,  that  never  swerves,  looks  down,  glowing  its  fixed  faith 
into  you. 

Then,  sleepier  yet,  you  lose  the  confidence  you  once  pos- 
sessed in  the  stability  of  the  mountain,  and  fancy  it  swaying 
beneath  you,  while  the  nursery  souff  of  "  rocking  the  baby  on 
the  tree-top  "  revives,  and  you  speculate  upon  the  chance  oi  the 
bough  of  rock  breaking — vou  feel  it  bending — and  how  the 
"cradle  and  baby  and  all"  may  be  precipitated  into  some 
lower  depths.  But  you  are  enoagh  awake  to  realize  you  are 
there  by  order,  and  the  responsibility  is  Uncle  Sam's,  not  yours, 
if  your  neck  is  broken  ;  you  are  doing  your  duty,  and  you  roll 
over  asleep. 

A  soldier  has  no  presumptive  right  to  an  entire  night's  rest, 
and  this  one  was  fairly  broken.  Somewhere  in  the  course  of  it, 
Minie  awoke  "  'mid  fire  and  smoke,"  but,  fortunately,  not  to 
die  just  then,  although  the  situation  became  a  little  embarrasB- 
ing. 

In  some  manner,  either  accidentally  or  by  the  invention  of 
the  adversary,  the  woods  on  the  rebel  face  of  the  mountain  had 
been  fired,  and  the  conflagration,  whether  simple  or  masking  an 
assault,  came  roaring  up.  It  was  grand  to  merely  turn  in  one's 
blanket,  and  watch  the  flame  ascend  the  mountain  couch  on 
which  we  lay,  and  see  it  roll  up  and  destroy  its  drapery,  to  re- 
place it  with  cartains  of  smoke  fringed  with  crimson.  To  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  scene,  regardless  of  consequences,  is  magnifi- 
cent enough;  but  when  the  possible  consequences  must  be 
regarded,  part  of  the  magnificence  vanishes.  The  historic  gen- 
tleman who  threw  himself  into  the  volcano  had  a  keener  taste 
for  a  pyrotechnic  death  than  even  the  stimulus  of  gunpowder 
developed  in  Minie  and  his  comrades.  As  seen,  the  fire  might 
approach  the  sublime;  as  felt,  the  sublime  merged  into  the 
uncomfortable  and  repulsive.  It  was  neither  cheerful  nor  com- 
mendable to  be  smothered,  even  on  the  filue  Bidge;  to  be 
burned  alive,  even  on  the  advance-guard,  nor  to  be  driven  by 
the  fervent  heat  into  unknown  caves  and  inhospitable  caverns, 
80  the  tire  and  its  possible  rebel  reserve  were  fought,  and,  after 
a  varying  struggle,  the  Federal  cause  triumphed,  the  thousand- 
armed  foe  was  subdued,  no  other  enemy  appeared,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  episode,  Minie  and  Pyfe  renewed  their  fraternal*' 
slumbers  until  the  dawn. 

Dawn  revealed  the  face  of  the  mountain  not  so  steep  as  seen 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  its  summit  more  expanded  than  we 
had  thought,  and  a  little  oasis  of  cultivation,  or  at  least  clearing, 
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on  the  crest.  The  rebel  savage  inhabiting  this  oasis  of  the 
woody  desert  gazed  with  fear  and  trembling  on  the  Yankee  in- 
vaders, and  seemed  not  to  question  the  horns  and  tail  were 
merely  hidden,  not  absent.  During  the  night  a  vigilant  sentinel 
had  mortally  wounded  one  of  our  own  men,  who  had  strayed 
beyond  the  lines,  looking  for  some  article  lost  in  the  dark.  Our 
haughty  Southron,  child  of  the  fearless  chivalry,  heard  this,  and, 
utterly  regardless  of  all  appeals,  would  not  stir  from  his  fire- 
side. In  vain  was  he  tempted  with  good  prices  to  bring  us  a 
sheep  from  his  adjacent  fold,  and  equally  vainly  was  he  admon- 
ished the  discipline  of  our  successors  might  not  protect  his 
mutton.  His  only  answer  and  the  argumentative  barrier  that 
was  insuperable — over  it  he  would  not  move  one  hair's  breadth 
— ^was:  "Why, don't  jrou  know,  them  sojers  killed  one  o'  their 
own  men  last  night,  ^e^^  to  keep  their  hand  inP^  His  coward 
conscience  forbade  him  tempting  Yankee  bullets,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  in  perpetual  amazement  that  the  bloodthirsty  abolitionists 
didn't  on  the  instant  annihilate  his  entire  primitive  establish- 
ment. 

The  view  from  our  eyrie  was  superb,  from  the  silver  thread 
of  the  river  beneath  our  feet,  giving  its  name  to  the  grand 
valley,  past  the  woods  and  plains  dappled  with  gray  smoke  and 
flecked  with  sunlight,  stretching  awav  beyond  fought-over 
Winchester  in  the  hazy  distance,  to  wnere  companion  moun- 
tains reared  the  other  wall.  And,  ignoring  the  rebel  army  that 
must  swarm  in  its  misty  depths,  we  felt  ourselves  discoverers  of 
the  land  below  us,  forgetting,  in  its  newness  to  us,  the  world 
knew  it  all  before. 

But  we  were  not  monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed,  and  were  to 
gaze  on  these  beauties,  as  on  a  picture,  all  day  long. 

An  experiment  known  in  war  as  a  reconnoissance  was  to  be 
tried,  and  by  us.  When  curious  and  reckless  soldiers  find  a 
shell  and  suspect  it  loaded,  they  sometimes  drop  in  a  live  coal, 
and  watch  it  When  inquisitive  generals  find  a  suspicious- 
looking  place,  they  send  out  a  reconnoissance.  The  results  are 
analogous,  and,  if  the  suspicions  are  correct,  somebody  gets 
hurt. 

The  road  passing  through  Snicker's  Gap  west  to  Perry  ville, 
and  thence  to  Winchester,  crosses  the  Shenandoah  at  a  ford  or 
ferry,  whose  name  Minie  could  not  learn,  about  two  miles  from 
the  mountain.  To  discover  the  force  at  the  ferry,  to  be  the 
coal  in  the  shell,  was  our  mission.  Distant  beauty  was  trans- 
formed into  present  trouble  to  the  four  infantry  battalions  that 
moved  in  an  attempted  line  of  battle  down  the  mountain-side. 
After  the  rocks  were  passed,  the  route  embraced  ravines  run- 
ning three  ways  at  once :  wilderness-tangled  forests,  with  little 
clearings,  persuading  the  lucky  ones  who  struck  them  to  move 
faster  man  their  comrades ;  blind  wood-roads,  deviating  from 
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the  true  course  with  the  most  tempting  insidionsness,  and  all  the 
obstacles  that  strange  Virginia  regions  habitually  offer  the 
Federalist.  What  officers  or  what  troops  are  blameworthy,  if 
their  line  is  not  as  at  dress  parade  ?  Cfan  the  most  active  of 
commandants  on  foot  always  see  that  his  half-mile  of  muskets 
advance  with  equal  pace  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  the  wings  sep- 
arate in  the  woody  labyrinth,  and  the  interval  widens  as  they 
advance  ?    Down  the  road  on  our  right  a  squadron  of  cavalry 

{)re6sed  back  the  rebel  vedettes,  and  the  scattering  shots  stimn- 
ated  Minie's  skirmishers  till  they  dashed  through  the  woods  at 
nearly  double-quick,  fearful  the  game  would  escape.  What  a 
natural  impulse  hunting  is,  whether  of  men  or  foxes  I 

The  typical  ram's  horn  was  not  more  twisted  than  the  trail 
of  our  Me-dosers ;  and  the  air  of  bewilderment  we  all  wore 
when  the  river  gleamed  through  the  trees  in  front  was  curious 
enough.  The  right  wing  was  out  of  sight  and  beyond  our 
voices,  and  it  was  lost  or  we  were. 

Just  then  a  brisk  cannonade  from  the  other  bank,  whose 
rebels  seemed  to  guess  our  presence,  and  a  crackling,  almost 
roaring  musketry  on  our  right,  reminded  us  the  coal  had  touched 
the  powder  of  our  shell.  The  line  was  ordered  to  lie  down,  and 
Mime  dispatched  to  find  a  road  to  the  right.  As  he  hastened 
along  behind  the  reclining  troops,  an  Irishman,  whose  first  fight 
(in  uniform)  it  was,  and  who  seemed  to  think  Minie  was  hunt- 
ing the  round-shot,  in  whose  advent  and  progress  he  himself 
was  so  much  interested,  cried  out  to  him,  as  a  twelve-pound  ball 
bounced  down  near  them :  "  Arrah,  now,  there  it  is,  sur,  the 
ugly  thing,  at  the  foot  of  yon  tree  !"  as  he  twisted  about  to  gaze 
at  the  rebel  messenger.  A  road  was  found,  but  before  the  left 
could  move  up  it,  the  skirmish  was  over. 

The  wooded  country  approached  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  river,  there  about  the  same  distance  wide,  and  terminated 
in  bluffs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  The  intervening  distance 
was  a  smooth  and  grassy  shore.  Half  a  mile  to  the  left,  towards 
its  source,  the  stream  swept  around  from  the  mountain,  forming 
a  bend,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  a  battery  was  placed,  to 
rake  the  water-approach.  Another  battery  was  directly  in 
front,  on  the  same  side.  We  could  see  these  and  their  infantry 
supports  from  our  covert  in  the  woods.  The  object  of  our  re- 
connoissance  seemed  accomplished.  Their  vedettes  had  been 
driven  from  our  front ;  a  respectable  force  had  been  developed 
on  the  opposite  shore ;  the  character  of  the  ford  had  been  de- 
termined ;  our  own  bank  could  easily  be  defended.  And  while 
we  grieved  for  the  death  of  a  captain  of  Massachusetts  cavalry 
whom  one  of  the  last  shots  had  slain,  we  were  disposed  to  re- 
joice the  information  cost  no  more. 

But  just  then  a  staff  officer  galloped  down  the  road  to  the 
commander  of  the  right  wing,  and  omered  him  to  charge  I    To 
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hear  was  to  obey.  The  huge,  black-haired  captain,  than  whom 
there  is  none  more  jovial  in  garrison  nor  valiant  in  fight,  whose 
name  is  almost  a  nonsehold  word,  whose  camp-traditions  are 
cherished,  and  whose  laugh  is  always  a  welcome  guest,  in  an 
instant  led  his  battalion  out  of  the  woods,  and  his  colors  were 
sprinkled  with  the  bullet-cut  spray  of  the  Shenandoah.  He 
delivered  his  fire  in  the  face  of  the  wondering  foe  across  the 
tide,  and  then,  with  artillery  playing  on  his  front  and  flank, 
with  volleyed  musketry  hurled  at  him,  and  sharpshooters  picking 
oflF  his  best,  having  obeyed  his  orders,  he  fell  back,  his  dead 
and  wounded  dotting  the  little  strip  of  grass. 

Some  one  had  blundered.  It  was  terrible  to  see  that  brave 
man's  wrath.  Utterly  fearless  for  himself,  he  wept  tears  of 
anger  and  of  anguish  that  he  had  carried  to  death  his  brave 
men  for  another's  incapacity,  and  his  bitter  words  and  choking 
sobs  gave  Snicker's  Gap  a  tragic  memoir  to  us  all. 

We  gathered  our  slain  and  mangled  under  the  white  flag, 
and  retired  to  the  mountain.  Two  days  after  we  again  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  the  grand  army  pressing  towards  Warrenton. 


PRUSSIAN  RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  RIFLED  FIELD-PIEOES. 

TBUrSLXTBD  ST  T.  ft.  MUNTHXa,   OAPT.  Ain>  iu   A.  Q. 
A.   PECULIABmES  OF  THE  SAME. 

1.  Great  range;  theoretically:  according  to  limit  of  eleva- 
tion, 5,000  paces ;  tactically :  as  far  as  the  limit  of  observation, 
2,000. 

2.  Accuracy  of  fire  up  to  1,600  paces;  the  mean  vertical 
deviation  is  only  2  feet. 

3.  Great  force  of  impact  of  the  heavjr  projectiles,  principally 
as  a  consequence  of  great  final  velocity.  (With  the  greatest 
distances,  not  Quite  25  per  cent,  loss  of  range  by  the  resist- 
ance of  air.  The  6-pound  "  cylindro-conicaL''  shrapnel  15, 
6  pounds,  and  the  shell  13,  8  pounds ;  ratio  of  charge,  respect- 
ively, 1-13  and  1-11,  5.) 

4.  Great  explosive  effect  of  projectiles  (the  6-pounder  shell 
bursts  into  more  Uian  30  fragments). 

5.  Shrapnel  can  be  used  at  distances  up  to  2,400  paces. 

6.  The  canister-shot  has  the  same  range  as  with  the  smooth- 
bore 6-pounder,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  efficiency. 

7.  Tne  shell  for  the  short  12-pounder,  at  all  distances,  gives 
less  (plane  of  fire)  than  the  12-ponnder  shell ;  but  at  1,550 
paces  (a  greater  plane  of  fire)  than  the  7- pounder  shell. 
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8.  The  shrapnel  depends  upon  the  gronnd,  because  it  takes 
•effect  after  ricochet  {auf%chlag)\  the  force  of  impact  power  of 

the  bullets  contained  in  the  shrapnel  is  therefore  less  with  the 
percussion  fuze  than  that  of  shrapnel  with  burning  fuze. 

9.  Red-hot  bullets  cannot  be  used,  on  account  of  the  leaden 
lining. 

10.  No  use  of  firing. 

11.  Slower  serWce  of  the  piece  than  with  the  smooth-bore. 

12.  Small  quantity  of  ammunition  in  the  limber-chest  (only 
3-5ths  of  the  smooth-bored  6-pounder). 

13.  Great  cost  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

B.   GENEBAL   PBINCIPLES. 

1.  The  rifled  guns  may — as  in  close  defence  the  shrapnel  may 
be  used  instead  of  canister-shot — replace  the  smooth-bores  in 
most  situations  of  a  battle  with  increased  effect  (particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  time-fuzes). 

2.  Therefore,  they  can  be  used  in  both  the  "  division  artil- 
lery" and  the  "reserve  artillery." 

3.  The  rifled  guns  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  given  and 
known  for  the  use  of  smooth-bores,  but,  on  account  of  their 
great  accuracy  of  fire,  and  of  the  possibility  of  using  shrapnel 
at  all  ranges,  they  can  keep  the  enemy  farther  off  (most  favor- 
able distances  for  the  contest,  12-1800  paces) ;  therefore,  one's 
own  safety  is  increased,  which,  by  the  slower  service  and  the  more 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  gun,  is  more  endangered  than 
with  the  smooth-bores. 

0.   EXAMPLE  FOB  THEIB  DISTBIBUTION  WHEN  IN  MABOHING  OBDEB. 

1.  Half-battery  with  the  vanguard. 

2.  In  open  ground,  1  short  12-pounder  behind  the  1st  bat- 
talion of  the  main  body ;  1  rifled  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery,  between  1st  and  2d  lines  of  battle. 

3.  TV'ith  the  reserve  artillery — the  rifled  artillery  at  their 
bead. 

D.    GENEBAL  BULES  FOB  THE  USE  OF  BIFLED  FIELD  BATTEBIE8. 

a.  During  the  commencement  of  the  action : — 

1.  Eifled  batteries  endanger  the  enemy's  camps  as  far  as 
6,000  paces,  and  therefore  compel  him  to  seek  camping-grounds 
under  cover. 

2.  They  begin  the  action  in  open  ground  by  a  shell  fire,  at 
a  distance  of  2,500  paces. 

3.  They  are  able  to  direct  their  fire  on  objects  Dresenting  a 
small  extent  of  surface,  as  certain  approaches,  tumpiKcs,  bridges, 
defiles. 

4.  They  command  large  battle-fields. 

6.  Changes  of  positions  are  particularly  to  be  avoided,  be- 
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cause,  for  differences  of  distances  of  a  few  bnndred  paces,  these 
gnns  give  only  small  differences  in  the  results  of  firing,  and 
require  new  trial-shots. 

6.  The  consumption  of  ammunition  to  be  made  wi\h  jpartiou- 
lor  care. 

J.  In  the  development  and  decision  of  the  action^  and  in  the 
attach^  rifled  guns  are  used : — 

1.  For  dismounting  the  enemy's  guns  at  distances  from  1,600 
paces  upwards. 

2.  Shrapnel  firing  on  infantry  and  cavalry  (if  possible,  not 
over  1,600  paces). 

3.  Rifled  guns  do  not  need  to  be  nearer  the  enemy's  infantry 
than  a  hundred  paces ;  that  is  to  say,  they  can  remain  beyond 
the  range  of  small-arms. 

4.  Changes  of  positions  of  the  artillery,  particularly,  are  to  be 
made  under  the  protection  of  rifled  battenes. 

0,  In  the  Defence: — 

1.  Receiving  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  artillery,  particu- 
larly, to  prevent  them  from  taking  up  positions ;  also,  against 
the  enemy's  artillery  when  in  motion,  especially  when  unlim- 
bering.  *"    ** 

2.  Shrapnel  firing  against  columns  of  aUack. 

3.  On  account  of  the  practicability  of  holding  out  when  in 
positions,  they  are  to  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  flanks. 

4.  Positions  very  liable  to  be  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
action  are  to  be  avoided. 

c.  With  the  Hear-Otuirdy  rifled  guns  are  particularly  of  use : — 

1.  In  position  on  the  rear  of  flanks,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  following  too  rapidly. 

2.  Rifled  pieces,  to  be  sure,  need  not  fear  an  action  at  short 
range,  but  they  must  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible. 

d.  In  Engagements  for  PodtioiM : — 

1.  Rifled  guns  increase  the  value  of  positions,  and  particularly 
assist  their  maintenance. 

2.  They  are  especially  used  for  the  armament  of  supporting 
points. 

3.  Particularly  so,  where  large  battle-fields  are  to  be  com- 
manded, and  certain  points  of  tactical  importance  must  be  kept 
under  fire. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  distances  in  the  fields  in  front  is  par- 
ticularly important,  in  order  to  have,  from  the  very  beginning, 
a  good  and  telling  effect. 

5."  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  an  offensive  advance  from 
a  position  is  to  be  avoided. 

6.  The  support  of  a  retreat  must  be  assigned  to  rifled  bat- 
teries posted  in  the  rear. 
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7.  High.  commandiBg  positions  for  artillery  situated  in  the 
rear,  may  oe  chosen  for  rined  batteries,  if  the  declining  angles 
are  not  too  great.  Firing  over  troops  posted  in  advance  must 
be  avoided  in  ordinary  situations  of  fighting ;  but  in  decisive 
moments  it  can,  by  reason  of  the  reliable  arrangements  of 
fuzes,  be  done  without  any  danger  to  one's  own  troops. 

8.  Secured  positions,  flanking  the  whole  field  of  attack  {e.  g, 
beyond  a  river),  may  be  occupied  (up  to  2,500  ps.)  by  nfl^ 
guns. 

9.  The  defence  against  particularly  troublesome  batteries  of 
attack  to  be  made  by  rifled  guns. 

10.  The  immediate  defence  at  short  distances,  es{>ecially  in 
flanking  positions,  gives  no  good  chance  for  placing  nfled 
guns. 

11.  During  the  attack  of  positions^  the  enemy's  artillery  of 
defence  is  to  be  fired  at ;  and,  in  such  cases,  rifled  guns  opposed 
to  smooth-bores  are  less  endangered,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  distances. 

12.  Covered  positions  are  to  be  fired  at  by  rifled  guns  at 
great  elevations. 

e.  In  Contests  for  Defies  in  the  Attach^  rifled  guns  to  be 
*     used : — 

1.  Against  well-posted  batteries  of  the  enemy. 

2.  Against  concentrated  and  crowded  positions  in  front  of 
defiles  ^hrapnel  firing). 

3.  To  cover  the  debouch  from  defiles,  from  positions  behind 
them  (particularly  before  and  during  passages  of  rivers). 

£.  In  the  Defence : — 

1.  Essential  positions  in  front  of  a  defile  are  to  be  defended, 
if  possible,  by  rifled  batteries  posted  behind  it. 

2.  Batteries  of  attack  vrill  at  first  be  aimed  at ;  afterwards  the 
storming  columns. 

3.  Debouching  to  be  prevented  by  rifled  batteries,  which, 
being  in  the  most  remote  positions  (on  the  flanks),  can  hold  out 
longest 

f  Contest  for  TownSy  ViUageSj  Farms^  etc. : — 

1.  For  dismounting  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

2.  For  destroying  objects  offering  facilities  for  resistance: 
brick  walls,  palisades,  strong  barricades,  slight  earthem 
covers. 

3.  The  rifled  gun  is  very  eflBicient  against  boundaries  of 
villages  and  woods,  abatis,  &q. 

g.  Fighting  for  Intrenchments : — 

1.  For  dismounting  the  enemy's  guns. 

2.  For  destroying  artificial  covers,  excepting  strong  earthen 
parapets. 
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3.  For  indirect  firing. 

4.  For  throwing  shells,  &c.,  with  high  elevation,  into  in- 
trenchments. 

5.  For  the  defeTice  of  redoubts,  best  in  separate  batteries,  on 
the  flank  and  in  the  rear  (3,400)  of  the  redoubt ;  for  the  arma- 
ment in  the  redoubt  itselt^  when  required,  smooth-bored  guns 
to  be  preferred. 

A.  ''En  Masse:''— 

As  in  such  cases  the  batteries  are  generally  advanced  directly 
at  close  distances  against  the  weakest  point  of  the  resistance, 
ihe  peculiar  use  of  each  kind  of  gun  is  commonly  discontinued, 
and  every  gun  uses  its  most  profitable  kind  of  fire ;  the  rifled 
guns — shrapnels — aimed,  say,  directly  at  the  object. 

E.   A  FEW  SPECIAL  BULES  WITH  BEOABD  TO  CAKRYING  ON  A  FIGHT. 

1.  The  rifled  gun,  from  900  paces  upwards,  has  indeed  less  de- 
pression than  the  old  field  12-pounder,  but  the  angles  of  eleva- 
tion are  considerably  greater  than  with  the  round-shot,  and 
therefore  the  plane  of  fire,  including  the  trajectories  of  the 
fragments,  is  quite  small ;  e.  g.  at  1,200  paces  (without  elevation), 
53*  at  1,500*  =  40*  2,000*  —  27*  ;  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  short  12-pounder  at  the  same  distances,  \^^  140*,  100*, 
and  72.*  As  practice  has  shown,  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  effect  of  the  fragments  (with  35  shots  at  1,200*,  experi- 
mental trial,  1861),  in  three  targets  of  6^  height,  two  of  tnem 
70*,  the  third  80*  in  length,  with  an  interval  of  100*,  adopt- 
ing, intentionally,  erroneous  intervals  of  from  150  to  600*,  we 
had  only  ten  (10)  shots  struck  in  all  the  three  targets.  From 
the  small  longitudinal  scattering  of  the  fragments,  it  may  thus 
be  ludged  how  important  is  the  precise  knowledge  of  distances^ 
and  the  condition  of  gun  and  ammunition,  if  the  table  of 
ranges  is  expected  to  work  as  nearly  right  as  possible. 

2.  As  long  as  we  have  not  succeeded  in  introducing  a  reliable 
"  measure  of  distances,"  the  attention  must  be  mainly  directed 
to  the  most  a^ccurate  observation  of  the  shots,  and  the  exact 
corrections  required,  according  to  the  table  of  ranges. 

The  bursting  of  projectiles  assists  the  observation  (especially 
with  the  shell,  on  account  of  the  larger  cloud  of  smoke  of  the 
bursting  charge).  For  this  purpose,  every  oflicer  commanding 
a  section  wants  a  good  field-glass,  and  ought  also  to  exercise 
himself  particularly  in  estimating  distances. 

3.  Such  a  coiTCct  observation  can  only  be  made  by  the  ob- 
server from  a  somewhat  oblique  position,  whence  the  direction 
of  the  firing  is  to  be  given  by  intermediate  posts,  or  by  reliable 
signals  which  cannot  oe  mistmderstood. 

4.  In  every  position,  a  few  experimental  shots  are  to  be 
made — at  first,  for  ascertaining  the  right  elevation  (unless  a 
surprise  is  required). 
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5.  The  moet  difficult  objects  to  be  fired  at,  are  those  quickly 
moving :  e.  g.y  attacking  cavalry ;  in  such  case  it  is  most  ad- 
vantageous either y  Ay  to  hold  the  fire  of  half  the  battery,  till 
the  line  of  cavalry  approaches  within  given  distance  (the  loss 
of  time  for  the  word  of  command,  as  well  as  the  simultaneous 
advance  of  the  cavalry,  require  a  clever  combination),  or,  J?, 
to  cause  the  different  sections  each  to  fire  from  one  wmg,  with 
different  elevations  (diminished,  perhaps,  for  about  50*). 

The  latter  course,  only  with  the  proportionably  increased 
elevation,  is  also  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  ascertain  distances ; 
for  rifled  guns  generally  fire  alike,  and  the  correction  for  one 
gun  may  be  referred  to  another,  without  any  perceptible 
errors. 

6.  The  expenditure  of  the  costly  ammunition  should  always 
be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  the  effect  gained. 

^.   SUMMABT  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  DIFFEBENT  KINDS   OF  SHOTS. 

a.  The  Flat  Shdl  Shot:— 

1.  Against  objects  capable  of  resistance,  guns,  ammunition, 
wagons,  covers  of  all  kinds,  brick  walls,  abatis,  boundaries 
of  woods,  palisades,  barricades,  &c.,  excluding  thick  earthen 
parapets. 

2.  On  crowded  masses  of  troops — the  shell  in  such  case  to 
be  fired  directly  at  the  object.  The  shell  has  ^eater  power 
of  percussion,  and  scatters  its  fragments  more  widely  than  the 
shrapnel. 

I  (Whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  shell  or  the  shrapnel  has  a 
greater  effect,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  an  experimental 
trial  with  reference  to  percussion.) 

h.  The  High  Curved  Shot: 

1.  On  covered  positions :  e.  g.y  during  reconnoissances  of 
position,  for  throwmg  shells  into  villages,  redoubts,  &c. 

2.  For  indirect  firings,  enfilading  ot  redoubts,  lines,  &c. 

0.    The  Shrapnel   {Spherical   Case)  Shot,   {mth  Percussion 
Fvae) : — 

1.  On  thin  lines;  cavalry  and  infantry,  also,  in  dense 
masses. 

2.  On  close  masses,  directly  at  the  object,  like  the  shell. 

3.  Instead  of  the  canister-shot,  at  short  distances,  from  300* 
upwards. 

d.  The  Canister-Shot: — 

For  defence  at  close  quarters,  from  the  muzzle  upwards,  to 
distances  of,  say,  600*,  especially  if  the  shrapnel  cannot  be  used, 
as  on  bridges,  embankments,  raised  terraces. 
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O.   CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BIFLED  ORDNANCE  UPON 
TACTICS  GENERALLY. 

In  general,  there  are  no  great  changes  in  the  tactics  to  be 
expected. 

Keasons:  1.  Tactics  always  regulate  themselves,  especiallj 
by  the  contest  of  infantry  with  small  fire-arms. 

3.  The  great  cultivation  of  fields  within  our  theatres  of 
war  must  be  expected,  to  prevent  a  full  development  of  the 
eflBciency  of  rifled  guns.  * 

Nevertheless,  there  may,  perhaps,  result  the  modifications 
following : 

1.  The  effect  of  rifled  ffuns  can  best  be  avoided  by  greaJt 
mobility ;  consequently,  lie  improvement  of  tactics  of  com- 
pany columns  is  required. 

2.  The  rifled  gun  compels  us  to  look  for  covered  positions : — 
a.  For  camps  and  for  pickets. 

h.  For  positions  during  a  fight.  |  f^J  ^'^^^ 

3.  Continuous  and  deep  positions  are  to  be  avoided. 

4.  The  firing  of  rifled  guns  to  be  met  and  suppressed  by 
rifled  guns,  or  to  be  cut  short  bv  rapid  assault. 

Smooth-bores,  opposed  to  rined  guns,  can  get  a  chance  by 
very  rapid  and  close  approach. 

5.  From  all  of  these  follow  increased  claims  on  the  troops, 
especially  with  regard  to  discipline,  to  form  themselves  rap- 
idly fi*om  out  of  covered  or  extended  positions,  for  attack  or 
resistance. 

Consequently,  a  careful  instruction  of  commanders  and  men 
is  required. 

Note  bt  TBAif8LA.T0B. 

M  1,000*  Schritt,  or  Paces  —     821  yds. 
2,000»        .  .    —1,642   " 

3,000«        .        .        .    —2,762   « 
4,000»        .  .    —3,287    " 

6,000«        .        .        .    —4,106   " 
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AFA  OF  THE  WAR. 
VI. 

THE  OONTSABAND. 
BT    0HABLB8    Q.    LBLAKD. 

"  To  que  soy  contrabaudiata." — Spanish  Song. 

The  ignorance  and  simplicity,  of  "the  extra-tanned  aspirant 
for  freedom"  have  been  well  set  forth  in  a  Western  story  of  the 
war,  which  had  at  one  time  an  extensive  circulation  in  the 
newspapers. 

Company  K,  of  the  1st  Iowa  Cavalry,  stationed  in  Tennessee, 
received  into  their  camp  a  middle-aged  but  vigorous  contra- 
band. Innumerable  questions  were  being  propounded  to  him, 
when  a  corporal  advanced,  saying — 

''See  here,  Dixie,  before  you  can  enter  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  you  must  take  the  oath." 

"  Yes,  marst'r,  I  do  dat,"  he  replied ;  when  the  corporal  con- 
tinued : 

''  Well,  then,  take  hold  of  the  Bible !"  holding  out  a  letter 
envelope,  upon  which  was  delineated  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
standing  upon  something  like  a  Suffolk  pig,  wearing  the  em- 
blem of  our  country.  The  negro  grasped  the  envelope  cau- 
tiously with  his  thumb  and  finger,  wnen  the  corporal  proceeded 
to  administer  the  oath  by  saying : 

"You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  see  that  there  are  no  grounds 
floating  upon  the  coffee,  at  all  times  ?" 

"  Yes,  marst'r,  I  do  dat,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  allers  settle  'um  in 
de  coffee-pot." 

Here  he  let  go  the  envelope  to  gesticulate,  by  a  downward 
thrust  of  his  forefinger,  the  direction  that  would  be  given  to 
the  coffee-grounds  for  the  future. 

"Never  mind  how  you  do  it,"  gravely  exclaimed  the  corpo- 
ral ;  "  but  hold  on  to  the  Bible." 

"  Lordy,  marst'r,  I  forgot,"  said  the  negro,  as  he  darted  for- 
ward and  grasped  the  envelope  with  a  firmer  clutch,  when  the 
corporal  continued : 

"  And  you  do  solemnly  ewear  that  you  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  all  loyal  States,  and  not  dirty  the  plates  when 
cleaning  them,  or  wipe  them  with  your  shirt-sleeves  ?" 

Here  a  frown  lowered  upon  the  brow  of  the  negro,  his  eyes 
expanded  to  their  largest  dimensions,  while  his  lips  protruded 
with  a  rounded  form,  as  he  exclaimed : 
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"  Lordy,  marst'r — ^I  nebher  do  dot.  I  allers  washes  'um  nice. 
Ole  missus  mighty  'tickler  'bout  dat" 

"Never  mind  ole  missus !"  said  the  corporal,  as  he  resumed : 
"  And  you  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  put  milk  into  the 
coffee  every  morning,  and  see  that  the  ham  and  eggs  are  not 
cooked  too  much  or  too  little  V^ 

"  Yes — I  do  dat.    I'se  a  good  cook." 

"And  lastly,"  continued  the  corporal,  **you  do  solemnly 
swear  that  when  this  war  is  over,  you  11  make  tracks  for  Africa 
mighty  fast  ?" 

''  Yes,  massa,  I  do  dat.    I  allers  wanted  to  go  to  Cheecargo." 

Here  the  regimental  drum  beat  up  for  dress  parade,  when 
Tom  Benton — that  being  his  name — was  declared  duly  sworn 
and  commissioned  as  chief  cook  in  Company  K  of  the  1st  Iowa 
Cavalry. 

"  Tlie  following  rare  lyric,"  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia PreaSy  "  is  the  favorite  freedom  song  of  the  Mississippi 
contrabands.  Its  character  and  enthusiasm  are  great,  and 
among  songs  of  its  kind  it  has  no  superior.  A  well-known 
anti-slavery  gentleman  of  this  city  presents  it  to  our  readers  as 
a  curiosity  ot  contraband  genius." 

OLD  BHADT. 
L 

"Oh I  ya,  jal  darkejs,  laugh  with  mej 
For  de  white  fokes  saj  ole  Shade's  firee  I 
Don't  you  see  dat  de  jubilee 

Is  oomin',  oomin'l  HaQ,  mighty  dayl 

CHOBUS. 

Den  away,  den  away,  for  I  can't  stay  any  longrer; 
Hurra,  hurra  1  for  I  am  going  home.    [Rt^pea£\ 


"  Massa  got  scared,  and  so  did  his  lady  1 
Dis  chile  broke  for  ole  Unde  Aby ; 
Open  de  gates  out  I  here's  ole  Shady 

Comin',  comin'  1  HaH,  mighty  day. 
Chorus — Repeat 

m. 

^'Good-by,  Massa  Jeffl  good-by,  Missus  Stevens  1 
*8cu8e  dis  nigger  for  talong  his  leayins ; 
*Spec,  pretty  soon,  jrouTl  see  Unde  Abram's 
Comin',  oonun'  1  Hail,  mighty  day. 
Chobus— iZScpeot 

nr. 

"  Good-by,  hard  work,  and  never  any  pay — 
Vm  goin'  up  North,  where  the  white  folks  stay ; 
White  wheat-bread  and  a  doDar  a  day  I 
Oomin',  comin'  1  Hail,  mighty  day. 
Chobus— iSepttK. 
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T. 

"Fve  got  a  wife,  and  she's  got  a  baby, 
Way  up  North  m  Lower  Canady — 
Won't  dey  shout  when  dey  see  ole  Shady 
Comin',  comin'  I  Hail,  mighty  day. 
Chorus — Iiqf>eaL" 

The  melancholy  features  of  miscegenation,  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  have  been  completely  reversed  into  humor  in  a  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  South  :  *  This  great  lyrical  production,  says  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mercury^  founded  on  facts  and  achieved  for 
us  by  the  Coming  Poet  of  the  age,  illustrates  domestic  life  at 
the  South,  and  goes  several  yards  towards  proving  that  Veraci- 
ty is  more  unique  than  Fabrication — in  short,  that  "  Truth  is 
stranger  than  Fiction." '  *' 

The  freeing  of  the  blacks  in  divers  places  had  already,  in 
1863,  begun  to  produce  ''mingled  views"  on  the  subject. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  "  A  carman  in  New  Orleans  ran  over 
and  put  out  the  light  of  a  very  young  American  citizen  of  Afri- 
can descent,  and  was  heard  to  exclaim — '  God  bless  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  I  If  I  had  done  that  two  years  ago,  it 
would  have  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars.' " 

When  emancipation  was  threatened,  it  was  amusing  to  con- 
trast, in  the  Southern  newspapers,  the  frantic  sneers  of  the 
editors  at  Northern  ignorance--declaring  that  nothing  would 
ever  induce  the  slaves  to  leave  their  masters — and  their  mani- 
fest terror  at  what  would  be  the  real  result  of  the  measure.  In- 
numerable anecdotes  were  told  of  negroes  who  desired  to  have 
Old  Abe's  skull  for  a  gourd  or  water-dipper,  or  of  those  who 
clung  to  "ole  massa"  through  every  phase  of  fortune.  There 
was  much  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  many  slaves  had  readily 
enlisted  in  colored  companies  to  fight  "the  Yanks" — for  it  was 
deemed  eminently  proper  that  slaves  should  fight  to  uphold 
slavery,  although  it  was  "hellish,  damnable,  and  opposed  to  all 
Christian  warfare,"  when  they  were  fighting  for  liberty  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Union.  But  the  truth  was,  that  when  the  choice 
was  left  to  the  contraband  himself,  he  invariably  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  example  set  by  one  of  his  kind,  and  which  was  thus 
described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness — one  of  the  glorious  Three 
Hundred  who  constitute  the  Anderson  Roll  of  Honor :  "  The 
boys  who  went  ahead  and  sacrificed  personal  vanity  to  the 
needs  of  their  country." 

"  We  were  scouting  one  day  in  Alabama,"  said  he,  "  when, 
in  a  remote  field,  we  found  a  negro  man  and  woman  ploughing 
with  a  good  horse.  We  paused,  and  the  plougher  gazed  at  us 
with  the  greatest  curiosity.  I  never  saw  a  more  thoroughly 
astonished  individual.  It  was  evidently  his  first  sight  at  Yan- 
kee soldiers." 
"  Well,  boy — ^won't  you  come  along  with  us  ?"  I  cried. 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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deFed'rals?" 


"  De  Lawd  bless's — Mars'r,  is  vou  really 
"  That's  it,  old  fellow." 


"  De  rale  Linkuin  sojers  ?" 

«  Exactly." 

"  De  kind  as  wants  counterban's  ?" 

"  Identically." 

Here  he  proceeded  with  great  deliberation  to  unhitch  his 
horse  from  tne  plough.  Gathering  up  divers  small  objects,  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  he  slung  himself  on  his  steed,  and  cried, 
over  his  shoulder,  to  his  amazed  work-fellow : 

"  Good-by,  M'ria.    Tse  off !" 

And  off  he  rode,  stared  at  by  "  M'ria,"  whose  eyes  gazed  after 
him  in  utter  and  complete  bewilderment — "like  me  grand- 
mother of  all  the  owls  when  she  first  saw  sunshine." 

This  exodus  recalls  an  old  verse : — 

"  Oh  leave  de  ox  an  leave  de  plough  I 
A  few  days,  0,  a  few  days. 
It  is  de  time  to  travel  now, 
A  time  for  goin'  home. 
For  I've  a  home  out  yander, 
For  I've  a  home  out  yander, 
A  blessed  home  out  yander, 
Wha'  we  all  are  blest  an'  free." 

The  compiler  of  "  Old  Abe's  Jokes"  gives  the  following  as  a 
story  told  by  the  President.  It  is,  however,  far  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  elderly  Soutliem  "  darkey"  than  of  young  Africa 
of  our  Northern  cities,  which  is  to-day  enlisting  by  thousands 
in  the  army. 

"  Upon  the  hurricane-deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats,  an  elderly  darkey,  with  a  very 
philosophical  and  retrospective  cast  of  countenance,  squatted  upon  his  bundle, 
toasting  his  shins  agpainst  the  chimney,  and  apparently  plunged  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found meditation.  Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  beloxiged  to  the  9th  niinois,  one 
of  the  most  gallantly  behaved  and  heavy-losing  regiments  at  the  Fort  Donelson 
battle,  and  part  of  which  was  aboard,  began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject : 

"  *  Were  you  in  the  fight  ?* 

"  *  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa'.* 

"  *  Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ?* 

"  *  No,  sa',  I  runs.' 

"  *  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  sa',  and  would  hab  run  soona,  had  I  knowd  it  war  comin*.' 

"  *  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage.' 

•« '  Dat  isn't  my  line,  sa'— cookin's  my  profeshun.' 

"  *  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  reputation  ?' 

"  *  Reputation's  nutfin  to  me  by  de  side  ob  life." 

**  *  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than  other  people's  ?' 

"  *It's  worth  more  to  me,  sa'.' 

"  *Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly?* 

"  *  Yes,  sa',  I  does,  more  dan  all  dis  wuld,  more  dan  a  million  of  dollars,  sa*,  for 
what  would  dat  be  wuth  to  a  man  wid  de  bref  out  ob  him?  Self-preservation  am 
de  fust  law  wid  me.' 

"  *  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule  from  other  men  ?' 

" '  Becase  different  men  sot  differen  values  upon  their  lives :  mine  is  not  in  de 
market' 

"  *But  if  you  lost  %  you  would  have  the  satisfaotion  of  knowing  that  you  died 
for  your  country.* 
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"  *  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to  me  when  de  power  ob  feelin*  was  gone?' 

*'  *  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  noChing  to  you  ?^ 

"  *  Nuffin  whatever,  sa* — ^I  regard  dem  as  among  de  wanities.' 

**  *  If  our  soldiers  were  like  jou,  traitors  might  have  broken  up  the  Goyemment 
without  resistance.' 

" '  Yes,  sa',  dar  would  hab  been  no  help  for  it  I  wouldnH  put  my  life  in  de 
scale  'ginst  any  gobemment  dat  ever  existed,  for  no  gobemment  could  replace  de 
loss  to  me.' 

"  *  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  have  missed  you  if  you  had  been 
kiDed?' 

**  *  May  be  not,  sa' — a  dead  white  man  ain't  much  to  dese  sojers — let  alone  a 
dead  nigga— but  I'd  a  missed  myself^  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me.' " 

This  venerable  disciple  of  Hudibras  was  evidently  not  "  one 
of  the  fiffhtin'  sort,  if  we  is  cullered  people,"  as  a  black  soldier 
exclaims  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  one  day  in  September, 
1864,  when  attacked  by  white  rowdies,  to  whom  he  gave  cause 
for  repentance.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  be  heard  sink- 
ing that  "  song  of  thunder,"  ''  Babylon  is  fallen,"  which,  though 
not  of  negro  origin,  has  a  refrain  which  would  seem  to  be  taken 
from  a  genuine  contraband  lyric. 

It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  when  General  Stuart  seized  on 
General  Pope's  camp,  he  found  there  a  negro  of  the  same  size 
as  the  latter,  and  this  "  contraband  "  he  dressed  in  the  General's 
best  clothes,  shoulder-straps  and  all,  and  caused  him  to  ride  be- 
side him  on  a  mule  through  Warren  ton,  bearing  on  his  back  a* 
label,  with  the  words :  "^o  retreat  /     Onwarato  Jiichmond  /"  • 

It  was  well  said,  at  the  time  of  this  exploit,  that  General 
Stuart  doubtless  thought  "  that  to  dress  a  darkey  in  the  Fed- 
eral uniform  was  suflBcient  to  make  him  his  equal  and  fit  to 
ride  beside  him." 

It  was  for  a  long  time,  and  is,  indeed,  as  I  write,  in  1864,  a 
common  practice  in  the  Confederate  States  Army  to  tie  or 
chain  white  Federal  prisoners  to  blacks,  and  this,  indeed,  with 
every  aggravation  of  cruelty.  To  imprison  them  together  was 
of  course  considered  an  excellent  joke.  I  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  following  anecdote :  A  colonel  in  the  Union  Army 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  Confederate  officer  of  the  same 
rank,  the  latter  took  him  in  a  railway-car  to  prison.  While 
seated  beside  his  captive  he,  for  a  long  time,  insulted  him  in  the 
most  cowardly  and  contemptible  manner ;  but  finding  that  his 
abuse  produced  no  effect  beyond  a  contemptuous  silence,  he 
went  out  and  returned  with  a  particularly  black  and  ragged 
slave,  whom  he  compelled  to  sit  beside  the  colonel ;  having  done 
which,  he  left  him.  Half  an  hour  passed  by  when  the  Confed- 
.  erate  officer  returned,  and  inquired,  with  a  grin,  of  his  white 
prisoner,  how  he  liked  his  now  comrade.  "He  is  not  such  a 
person  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with,"  was  the 
calm  reply,  "  but  he  is  a  better- bred  man  than  the  one  who  last 
sat  beside  me." 
It  would  be  unjust  not  to  speak  of  the  fidelity  and  kindness 
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almost  invariably  shown  by  the  blacks  to  Federal  prisoners 
who  had  escaped,  to  straggling  soldiers,  and  to  other  mends  of 
the  Union  who  were  in  dire  need  in  Dixie.    I  know  many  a 

fentleman  who  would  have  died  alone  in  the  woods,  had  it  not 
een  for  friendly  contrabands,  who  gave  him  often  their  last 
handful  of  corn-meal,  who  nursed  him  through  great  peril,  and 
finally  guided  him  homeward  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
It  may  be  said,  that  to  aid  the  enemy  of  the  oppressor  is 
nothing  more  than  the  negro's  duty — just  as  it  is  that  of  every 
Jew  or  Irishman,  since  they,  too,  belong  to  races  which  have 
been  for  centuries  most  cruelly  persecuted,  and  ouaht^  there- 
fore, to  be  found  ever  striving  to  break  the  yoke  of  Southern 
tyrants  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  When  we  reflect,  how- 
ever, that,  in  most  instances,  slaverv  and  persecution  actually 
degrade  man  to  such  a  degree  that  he  generallv  sides  with  the 
tyrant  instead  of  the  victim,  the  devotion  and  fidelity  of  the 
negro  cannot  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  character  full  of 
promise  for  the  future. 

A  newspaper  correspondent,  under  the  heading  of  "Dat's 
what  skeered  'em  so  bad  I"  gives  the  following : — 

"We  were  passing  along  tihe  whaires  a  few  dajs  ago,  wondering  at  the  amount 
of  business  that  was  there  transacted.  While  standing  observing  a  cargo  of  horses 
being  transferred  fh>m  a  yessel  to  the  shore,  an  'old  contraband'  app^red  at  our 
elbow,  touching  his  fur  hat,  and  scraping  an  enormous  foot  He  opened  his  bat- 
tery upon  us  with  the  following : — 

«« *  Well,  boss,  how  is  yer  ?* 

"  *  Pretty  well,  daddy ;  how  are  you?* 

"  *  I'se  fuss  rate,  I  is.    Blong  to  Old  Bumemside's  boys,  does  yer  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  I  belong  to  that  party.    Great  boys,  ain*t  they  ?* 

tt « Well,  I  Uiought  yer  b'loxiged  to  that  party.  Great  man,  he  is,  daVs  sartin. 
Yes,  sir.  We  waited  and  waited;  we  heard  yer  was  coming,  but  we  mos'  guv  yer 
11  .  'Deed  we  jest  did ;  but  one  momin'  we  heard  de  big  guns,  way  down  ribber, 
go  bang,  bang,  bang,  and  de  folks  round  yere  begun  to  cut  dar  stidc  mitey  short, 
and  trabble  up  de  ri^-track.  Den,  bress  de  good  Lord,  we  knowed  yer  was  com- 
ing, but  we  held  our  jaw.  Bymeby  de  sojers  begun  to  cut  dar  stick,  too,  and  dey 
trabble  1    Goramity,  Spears  dey  make  de  dkt  fly  I    Ya,  ha  1* 

"  *  Why,  were  they  scared  so  bad?' 

*<  *  De  sojers  didn't  skeer  um  so  much  as  dem  black  boats.  Kase,  yer  see,  de 
sojers  shot  soUd  balls,  and  dey  not  mind  dem  so  much ;  but  when  dem  boats  say 
b-o-o-m.  dey  know  de  roUen  haJUa  was  oomin',  and  dey  skeeted  quickem  a  streak  <^ 
liteninV 

« t  What  rotten  balls  did  the  boats  throw  at  them  ?' 

"'Don't  yer  know?  Why,  dem  balla  dot  are  bad;  dey're  rotten,  ui'  fly  all  to 
bits — ^'deed  does  dey— play  de  very  debbil  wid  yer.  No  dodgin'  dem  dere  balls: 
kase  yer  dunno  whue  dey  fly  too— strike  yah  and  fly  yandah ;  dat's  what  skeered 
'em  so  bad  r 

" '  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  the  war's  over?' 
• " » Dunno ;  'p'raps  I  goes  Noflf  wid  dis  crowd.    Pretty  much  so,  I  guess.    'P&ars 
to  me  dis  diile  had  better  be  movin'.' " 

The  reader  has  no  doubt  heard  of  "  The  Nigger  in  the  "Wood- 
pile," but  the  follovring  from  "a  "Washington  correspondent," 
written  at  the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  Capital,  presents  a  case 
of  " The  Contraband"  piled  in  the  wood : — 
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"  Whfle  President  Acton,  at  the  police  head-quartera,  was  giving  some  final 
orders  to  a  squad  of  men  who  were  just  leaving  to  disperse  the  crowd  in  First 
Avenue,  a  wagon  containing  a  hogshead  was  driven  rapidly  up  to  the  Mulberry 
Street  door  by  a  lad,  who  appeared  much  excited  and  almost  breathlesa 

'^  ^  What  have  you  there,  my  lad?'  said  President  Acton. 

"  *  Supplies  for  your  men,'  was  the  answer. 

"*  What  are  they?' 

" '  It's  an  assorted  lot,  sir ;  but  the  people  says  it's  contraband.' 

"  Being  exceedingly  busy,  Acton  ordered  the  wagon  to  be  driven  round  to  the 
Mott  Street  entrance,  where  an  officer  was  sent  to  look  after  the  goods.  When  the 
w.iii'.i.  .irrivetl  tLe  uffictsra  Vtci^  about  to  tip  tlie  cabk  out,  but  were  preveutecl  by 
the  boy,  who  exclaimed : 

"  '  Wait  a  minute — bring  me  a  hatehet.'  A  hatchet  was  brought,  and  the  little 
fellow  set  to  work  unheading  the  cask ;  and  as  he  did  so  the  oCBcers  were  aston- 
ished to  see  two  full-groi^Ti  negroes  snugly  packed  Inside.  Upon  being  assured  by 
the  lad  that  they  were  safe,  they  raised  their  heads,  took  a  long  snuff  of  fresh  air, 
and  exclaimed,  'Bress  de  Lordl' 

"  The  boy  stated  that  the  rioters  had  chased  the  poor  imfortunates  into  the  rear 
of  some  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  that  they  had  escaped  by  scaling 
a  fence  and  landing  in  a  grocer's  yard ;  that  the  grocer  was  friendly  to  them,  but 
feared  his  place  might  be  sacked  if  they  were  found  there.  Ho  accordingly  hit 
upon  this  novel  plan  of  getting  them  out,  and  while  he  kept  watch  in  front  the  boy 
coopered  up  the  negroes.  The  cask  was  then  rolled  out  like  a  hogshead  of  sugar, 
placed  in  the  wagon,  and  driven  off  to  Mulberry  Street 

"  Heading  up  Uie  darkles  headed  off  the  mob  that  time." 

One  of  the  firmest  patriots  in  this  country,  a  general  officer, 
who  has  been  foremost  in  advocating  negro  euh'stment  "  from 
the  beginning,"  declared,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  slaves  of  Union  men  as 
recruits,  since  their  owners  were  all  only  too  glad  to  keep  the 
good,  while,  as  for  the  slaves  of  "  Secesh,"  they  were  justly 
taken,  without  much  regard  to  the  complaints  of  their  traitor- 
ous masters.  ''Much  of  a  kind"  with  this  general  was  the 
gentleman  who  figures  in  the  following  anecdote  of  1863 : — 

"  A  slaveholder  from  the  country  approached  an  old  acquaintance,  also  a  slave- 
holder, residing  in  Nashville,  the  other  day,  and  said : 

"  '  I  have  several  negro  men  lurking  about  here  somewhere.  I  wish  you  would 
look  out  for  them,  and  when  you  find  them,  do  with  them  as  if  they  were  your 
own.' 

"  '  Certainly  I  will,*  replied  his  friend. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  parties  met  again,  and  the  planter  asked : 

"  '  Have  you  found  my  slaves  V 

"•I  have.* 

*'  *  And  where  are  they?* 

*' '  Well,  you  told  me  to  do  with  them  just  as  if  they  were  my  own,  and  as  I 
made  my  men  enlist  in  the  Union  army,  I  did  the  same  with  youra* 

*'  The  astonished  planter  '  absquatulated.'  '* 

Since  the  war  began,  several  songs  have  appeared  describing 
the  state  of  afiaire  on  "  de  ole  plantation  "  when  the  "  Lincoln 
hirelings"  made  their  appearance,  and  the  slaves  became  free. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  in  the  New  York  KiiickerhocJcer 
Magazine  for  April,  1862,  and  was  written  by  its  editor  at  that 
time.     It  was  as  follows ; — 
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8ICH  A  GimN  UP  0'  SCAEE8 ! 

"  When  dis  war  am  broken  out,  Lawd  1 

I  neber  ahill  forget  urn, 
Massa  say :  ^  I  don'  beliebe  dat  well  gin  a  pound  of  cotton  1' 

Sich  a  gittin  up  o*  scares  as  I  neber  did  see, 

Sich  a  gittin  up  o*  scares  as  I  neber  did  see. 

"  Ole  missus  say  to  massa :  *  De  Yankee  sogers  run, 
Ef  yer  only  pint  yer  finger,  and  crack  um  like  a  gun.* 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &q.  ^ 

'*  Says  de  Cap'n  to  de  sogers :  *  Boys,  you'd  better  hole  your  breff, 
Ef  de  Yankees  hear  yer  holler,  it'll  Mten  dem  to  deff.' 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &a 

"  Says  de  Cap'n  to  de  Cunnel :  •  I  tell  you  wot,  Ralph, 
Walk  jaw-bone  to  Washington,  cum  home  wid  Ldtkum's  scalp  I' 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &G. 

^  Wen  de  Yankee  sogers,  cum  down  to  Hilton  Head, 
Two  o'clock  de  morning,  massa  jump  from  bed. 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &o. 

"  Two  o'clock  and  bar*foot,  way  ole  massa  run, 
Neber  crack  he  fingers,  neber  fire  de  gun. 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  Ac. 

" Massa  trabel  west,  cut  across  de  bay; 
Nigga  trabel  eastward,  cum  de  tudder  way. 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &c. 

"  People  all  a  trimlin  in  Massa  Ldteuic's  land, 
'  Wot  de  debbil  shill  we  do  wid  a  miUum  contryband  ?' 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares,  &c 

"  Nigga  raise  his  cotton,  nigga  plant  his  com, 
Sich  a  ^ss  'bout  nuffin  never  see'd  since  I  was  bom. 
Sich  a  gittin  up  o'  scares  as  I  neber  did  see, 
'  Sich  a  gittin  up  o*  scares  as  I  neber  did  see." 

There  are  many  at  the  present  day  who  have  forgotten,  just 
as  there  will  be  many  more  a  generation  hence  who  cannot 
imagine,  what  a  panic  was  raised  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  by  the  apprehension  that  the  North  was  to  be  immediately 
overrun  by  four  millions  of  slaves  rushing  headlong  into  the 
free  States.  By  designing  politicians,  this  was  made  a  serious 
source  of  accusation  against  the  Administration. 

"  The  niggers  will  be  here  and  will  ruin  the  poor  whites,'^ 
was  heard  in  every  direction.  When,  however,  in  1864,  the 
want  of  labor  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  n^roes  were  not  to  be 
found  at  anv  price,  then  the  same  treasonable  sheets  which  had 
raised  the  former  cry  began  to  revile  the  friends  of  emancipa- 
tion and  of  the  Union,  because  their  policy  had  not  brought  to 
the  Northern  States  those  hordes  of  starving  but  vigorous  blacks 
which  had  been  expected. 

"  There  be  some  folks  who  never  are  content." 

Apropos,  however,  of  the  songs  describing  the  saturnalia  on 
a  plantation  among  the  negroes  when  the  Federal  troops  ap- 
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peared,  by  far  the  best  is  "  De  Y^bt  ob  Jubilo,"  which  has  been 
a  great  favorite  in  the  army. 

U  nfortunately,  the  revels  described  in  this  song  were  few  and 
far  between,  while  the  snfferings  of  the  negro  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  emancipation  waged  in  his  name  were  terrible.  The  vin- 
dictiveness,  the  ferocious  hate,  passing  all  words,  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  rebels  of  the  South  and  the  rebel  sympa- 
thizers of  the  "North,  forms  the  saddest  picture  of  the  struggle. 
For  years  ere  it  broke  forth,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  real 
American  "snob"  was  to  talk  pro-slavery,  because  it  gave  a 
color  of  identity  with  Southern  aristocracy,  and  the  usual  prac- 
tical manifestation  of  this  refinement  was  shown  by  constant 
ill-treatment  of  blacks,  or  at  least  by  continual  efforts  to  de- 
grade them.  I  have  heard  one  of  these  imitators  of  the  "chiv- 
alry" declare  at  table,  for  the  special  annoyance  of  a  verv  in- 
telligent light-mulatto  girl  waiting  on  him,  that  "  niggers  have 
no  souls,  and  are  only  a  higher  sort  of  animal,  a  little  above 
horses  and  dogs."  Among  the  "fast"  of  the  lower  castes,  who 
follow  the  lead  of  the  would-be  fashionable — that  is  to  say, 
sporting  men,  ronghs,  and  rowdies  of  every  grade  (the  great 
mass  of  whom  all  sympathize  with  the  South)— an  opportunity 
to  physically  maltreat  a  negro  is  seldom  neglected,  as  the  very 
great  majority  of  my  readers  know  by  observation. 

The  most  contemptible  phase  which  this  miserable  spirit  of 
snobbishness  and  toadyism  assumed,  was  shown  during  tne  first 
vear  of  the  war,  when  many  Federal  oflScers  sent  back  into 
Dondage  the  wretched  black  fugitives  who  came  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  men  who  did  this 
were  really  brave  soldiers  and  truly  loyal — but  unfortunately 
they  could  not,  anv  more  than  many  of  their  superiors,  both  at 
Washington  and  m  the  army,  shake  off  the  weakness  and 
affectation  of  Southern  gentility,  which  had  poisoned  nine- 
tenths  of  Northern  "  society."  An  illustration  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  this  may  be  found  in  the  following  anecdote  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  of  May  6, 1861  :— 

"Washinoton,  May  2. — Some  two  or  three  months  since,  seven  negroes,  who 
had  been  slaves,  effected  an  escape  from  their  owners  and  appeared  at  Fort  Pick- 
ens, then  commanded  by  Lieutenant  S .    That  officer  returned  them  to  the 

rebel  troops,  by  whom  they  were  given  up  to  their  owners,  by  whom  they  were 
mercilessly  punished  for  the  attempt  to  gain  their  liberty.  At  the  time  of  their 
surrender  Fort  Pickens  was  greatly  in  need  of  men  to  defend  it,  and  down  to  this 
moment  there  has  been  no  day  when  those  negroes  would  not  have  been  of  great 
use  m  the  various  labors  about  the  fort  Just  such  laborers  have  since  been  car- 
ried thither  at  a  great  expense  to  the  Govemment.  .  .  .  One  of  the  Secessionists  is 

reported  to  have  swd,  that  if  Lieutenant  S had  not  returned  these  men,  not 

a  nigger  would  have  been  left  in  all  that  part  of  Florida." 

The  difficulties  which  attended  the  early  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
etsA  Govemment  to  employ  n^oes  in  the  army,  and  the  fero- 
cious opposition  which  the  measure  encountered  in  the  North, 
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assume  an  almost  ridiculous  aspect  when  we  read  the  documents 
collected  and  reprinted  by  George  Livermore,  of  Boston,  and 
see  that  on  this  subject  we  accurately  retraced  the  entire  path 
trodden  by  our  ancestors  of  the  Revolution.  "  All  the  work 
had  to  be  done  over  again."  Like  the  Bourbons,  we  had  on 
this  subject,  at  least,  learned  nothing;  unlike  them,  we  had 
forgotten  every  tiling.  There  was  of  old  the  same  objection 
applied  to  precisely  the  same  circumstances — the  same  frivo- 
lous side  issues  and  petty  special  pleading,  born  of  vanity  and 
ignorant  prejudice — the  same  yielding  to  iron  necessity — and 
the  whole  had  been  forgotten !  It  was  a  strange  omen  that  the' 
first  blow  for  freedom  struck  in  America,  and  the  first  blood 
shed  in  its  defence,  were  those  of  a  negro. 

Among  the  incidents  and  events  or  the  war  in  reference  to 
the  contraband,  the  massacre  at  Fort  Pillow  must  ever  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place.  Almost  unparalleled  in  atrocity,  it  gave 
deeper  character  to  the  Southern  system  of  warfare,  and  a  watch- 
word to  the  black  troops  of  the  North  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  details,  as  they  appeared  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time,  were  as  follows : — 

CAPTURE  OF  FOET  PILLOW  BY  THE  BEBELS. 
BEPOBTED  BUTCHEBY  OF  OUB  TBOOPS. 

"  Oaibo,  Illinois,  April  14. — On  Tuesday  morning,  Forrest,  with  some  six  thou- 
sand men,  attacked  Fort  Pillow.  Soon  ailer  the  attack,  Forrest  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison,  in  the  mean  while  disposing  his 
force  so  as  to  gain  an  advantage.  Mfgor  Booth,  of  the  3d  Tennessee  United  States 
Heavy  Artillery,  formerly  the  Ist  Alabama  Cavalry  (colored),  refused  to  receive  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  fighting  was  resumed.  Afterwards  a  second  flag  came  in,  which 
was  also  refused.     BoUi  flags  gave  the  rebels  the  advantage  of  gaining  new 


"  The  battle  was  kept  up  till  three  o'clock  p.  K.,  when  Major  Booth  was  killed  and 
Major  Bradford  took  command.  The  rebels  had  come  in  swarms  over  our  fortifi- 
cations, compelling  us  to  surrender.  Immediately  upon  the  surrender,  the  rebels 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  butchery  of  the  whites  and  blacks,  including  those 
of  both  colors  who  had  been  previously  wounded.  The  dead  and  wounded  negroes 
were  piled  in  heaps  and  burned,  and  several  citizens  who  joined  our  forces  for  pro- 
tection were  killed  or  wounded 

"  The  black  soldiers,  becoming  demoralized,  rushed  to  the  rear,  their  white  officers 
having  thrown  down  their  arms.  Both  black  and  white  were  bayoneted,  shot,  or 
sabred,  and  even  dead  bodies  were  horribly  mutilated.  Children  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  and  several  negro  women  were  killed.  Soldiers  unable  to  speak,  from 
their  wounds,  were  shot  dead,  and  their  bodies  rolled  down  the  banks  into  the  river. 
Out  of  a  g^arrison  of  six  hundred  men,  only  two  hundred  remained  alive. 

<<  Among  our  dead  officers  are  Captain  Bradford,  Lieutenants  Barr,  Ackerstrom, 
Wilson,  Revel,  and  Major  Booth,  all  of  the  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry;  Captain 
Posten,  Lieutenant  Lyon,  of  the  13th  Tennessee,  and  Captain  Young,  of  the  24th 
Missouri,  Acting  Provost-Marshal,  were  taken  prisoners.  Mi^or  Bradford  was 
also  taken,  but  is  said  to  have  escaped.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  he  has  been 
killed. 

"The  steamer  PlaUe  Valley  came  up  about  half-past  three  oVlock.  She  was 
hailed  by  the  rebels  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  her  men  sent  ashore  to  bury  the 
dead  and  take  aboard  such  of  the  wounded  as  the  rebels  had  allowed  to  live.  Fif- 
ty-seven were  taken  aboard,  including  seven  or  eight  colored  men.  Eight  of  them 
died  on  the  way  up.    The  steamer  arrived  here  this  evening,  and  was  immediatelr 
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8<^nt  to  the  Mound  City  Hospital  to  discharge  her  snfiTering  passengers.  Among 
the  wounded  of  the  colored  troops  are  Captain  Porter,  Lieutenant  Libberts,  and 
Adjutant  Lemming. 

"  Six  guns  were  captured  by  the  rebels  and  carried  off,  including  two  ten-pound 
Parrotts  and  two  twelve-pound  howitzers.  A  large  amount  of  stores  were  de- 
stroyed and  carried  away.  The  intention  of  the  rebels  seemed  to  be  to  eyacuate 
the  place  and  move  on  towards  Memphis." 

PADUCAH  8AFB — THE  BEBBL  INHUMANITY  AT  FOET  PILLOW  CONFIBMBD. 

"Cairo,  April  15. — No  boats  haye  been  allowed  to  leave  here  for  points  below 
Columbus  smce  the  first  news  of  the  Fort  Pillow  affair  was  received. 

"  The  attack  on  Paducah,  yesterday,  proved  to  be  a  mere  raid  for  plunder,  made 
by  a  couple  hundred  of  men,  who  were  shelled  out  by  the  forts  and  gunboats  after 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  city  in  squads  for  about  an  hour.  They  left  taking 
away  with  thera  a  number  of  horses  and  considerable  plunder,  and  leaving  behind 
half  a  dozen  killed  and  wounded.    No  one  was  hurt  on  our  side. 

"  Several  of  the  guns  captured  by  Forrest  at  Fort  Pillow  were  spiked  before  fall- 
ing into  his  hands.  The  others  were  turned  upon  the  g^unboat  No.  7,  which,  from 
exhaustion  of  ammunition,  having  fired  some  three  hundred  rounds,  was  compelled 
to  withdraw.    Although  only  tin-clad,  she  received  but  slight  injury. 

"  Oeneral  Lee  arrived  and  assumed  the  command  at  the  beg^inning  of  the  battle, 
previous  to  which  Chalmers  directed  the  movements. 

'*  Forrest,  with  the  main  force,  retired  after  the  fight  to  Brownsville,  taking  with 
him  the  fUnds  he  had  captured. 

"While  the  steamer  Platte  VaUey  lay  under  a  flag  of  truce,  taking  on  the 
woimded,  the  rebel  officers,  among  ibem  Chalmers,  went  aboard,  and  some  of  our 
officers  showed  them  g^reat  deference,  drinking  with  them  and  showing  other  marks 
of  courtesy.  Prominent  among  them  is  said  to  have  been  a  certain  officer  of  an 
Illinois  cavalry  regfiment." 

"  St.  Louis,  April  16. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Union  of  this  city,  who  was  on 
board  the  steamer  Platte  VaJky  at  Fort  Pillow,  gives  an  even  more  appalling  de- 
scription of  the  fiendishness  of  the  rebels  than  our  Cairo  dispatch. 

"  Many  of  our  wounded,  he  says,  were  shot  in  the  hospital,  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  out  of  the  building,  which  was  burned. 

"  After  the  battle,  the  rebels  went  over  the  field  and  shot  the  negroes  who  had 
not  died  from  their  previous  wounds. 

"  Many  of  those  who  deserved  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  the  rebels 
said,  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line,  when  they  were  inhumanly  shot  down. 

"Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  colored  troops,  not  more  than  fifty-six  escaped 
the  massacre,  and  not  one  oflicer  that  commanded  them  survives.  Only  four 
officers  of  the  13th  Tennessee  escaped  death.  The  loss  of  the  13th  Tennessee  regi- 
ment was  eight  hundred  killed,  and  the  remainder  woimded  or  captured. 

"  General  Chalmers  told  the  correspondent  of  the  Union^  that  although  it  waa 
against  the  policy  of  his  '  Government '  to  spare. the  negro  soldiers  and  their  officers, 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  carnage.  At  the  same  time,  he  said  he 
believed  it  was  right 

"  Another  officer  said  our  white  troops  would  have  been  protected,  had  they  not 
been  on  duty  with  the  neg^roes. 

"  While  the  rebels  endeavored  to  conceal  their  loss,  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
Buffered  severely. 

"  Colonel  Reed  Amey,  of  the  Tennessee  regiment,  was  mortally  wounded. 

"Two  or  three  well-filled  hospitals  were  a  short  distance  in  the  country." 

"Cairo,  April  15. — Two  negro  soldiers,  who  were  wounded  at  Fort  Pillow,  and 
buried  by  the  rebels,  afterwards  worked  themselves  out  of  their  graves  and  are 
among  those  brought  up  on  the  steamer  Platte  VaUey.  They  are  now  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Mound  City. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Platte.  VaUey  deserve  great  credit  ftt>m  the  military  authori- 
ties for  landing  at  Fort  Pillow,  at  imminent  risk,  and  taking  our  wounded  aboard." 

Far  from  intimidating  the  free  blacks  and  escaped  contra- 
bands, the  report  of  these  atrocities  only  served  to  stimulate  en- 
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listments.  Among  the  songs  which  sprang  up  at  the  time,  was 
that  of  "A  Soldier  in  the  Colored  Brigade." 

Under  all  the  balderdash  and  buffoonery  of  these  songs,  writ- 
ten for  the  negro,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  ridicule,  lies  a 
solemn  fact — that  the  black  brigades  were  raised^  and  that  in 
them  thousands  went  forth  willingly  to  die. 

The  allusion  to  "  a  colonel  in  the  colored  brigade,"  in  the 
song  "A  Soldier  in  the  Colored  Brigade,"  may  recall  to  some 
readers  an  amusing  retort,  which  dates  from  the  spring  of  1863. 
A  white  soldier,  meeting  a  colored  recruit,  is  said  to  have  asked 
him :  "  Well,  my  warrior,  have  you  a  black  colonel  to  your 
regiment  ?"  VVitn  great  gravity  the  c>)ntraband  replied, "  No- 
have  you  /" 

Great  as  was  the  opposition  to  black  soldiers,  the  army  soon 
found  out  a  practical  argument  in  their  favor,  which  was  thus 
versified  by  the  celebrated  Miles  O'Reilly,  also  well  known  as 
Colonel  Halpin,  a  litterateur  of  New  York,  subsequently  the 
commander  of  an  Irish  regiment,  and  at  present,  1  believe,  a 
commissioner  for  the  United  States : — 

IHLES  O'REILLT  ON  THE  "NATQUES.'* 

"  Some  tell  me  'tis  a  burning  shame 

To  make  the  naygurs  fight ; 
An'  that  the  thrade  of  beln'  Inlt 

Belongs  but  to  the  white ; 
But  as  for  me,  upon  me  sowl  I 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
I'll  let  Sambo  be  murthered  in  place  of  myself 
On  every  day  in  the  year  I 

On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 
And  every  hour  in  the  day, 

The  right  to  be  kUt  I'll  divide  wid  him, 
An'  divil  a  word  I'll  say. 

"  In  battle's  wild  commotion 
I  shouldn't  at  all  object  •^ 
If  Sambo's  body  should  stop  a  baU 

That  was  comin'  for  me  direct ; 
And  the  prod  of  a  Southern  bagnet, 

So  liberal  are  we  here, 
ni  resign  and  let  Sambo  take^lt 
On  every  day  in  the  year  I  ' 

On  every  day  in  the  year,  boys, 
An'  wid  none  of  your  nasty  pride, 

AU  my  right  to  a  Southern  bagnet  prod 
Wid  Sambo  I'll  divide. 

"  The  men  who  object  to  Sambo 

Should  take  his  place  and  fight ; 
And  it's  bettber  to  have  a  naygur's  hue 

Than  a  Uver  that's  wake  an'  white ; 
Though  Sambo's  black  as  the  ace  of  spades, 

His  finger  a  trigger  can  pull, 
And  his  eye  runs  sthraight  on  the  barrel-sights 
From  under  its  thatch  of  wool  I 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlings, 
Don't  think  Tm  tippln'  you  chaflf, 

The  right  to  be  kilt  111  divide  wid  him, 
And  give  him  the  largest  half  I" 
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Some  of  the  contrabandB  have  in  this  war  attained  ^^  a  shock- 
ing state  of  independence,"  and  one  far  transcending  the  most 
sangnine  hopes  of  the  wildest  "shriekers"  of  the  early  dajr. 
Tossed  right  and  left,  without  home  or  earthly  tie,  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  admirably  adapted  to  begin  a  new  social  con- 
dition— for  their  old  one  is  "  very  much  played  out,  indeed." 
During  the  winter  of  1863,  a  contrabana  of  this  abandoned 
species  came  into  the  Federal  lines  in  North  Carolina,  and 
marched  up  to  the  officer  of  the  day  to  report  himself,  where- 
upon the  following  colloquy  ensued  : — 

''  What's  your  name  V^ 

"  My  name's  Sam." 

"Sam  what?" 

"  No,  sah — not  Sam  Watt.    I'se  just  Sam." 

"  What's  your  other  name  ?" 

"  I  hasn't  got  no  oder  name,  sah  !    Pse  Sam^^ats  all." 

"  What's  your  master's  name  ?" 

"  I'se  got  no  massa,  now — ^massa  runned  away — yah  /  yah  / 
I'se  free  nigger,  now." 

"  Well,  what's  your  father's  and  mother's  name  ?" 

"  I'se  got  none,  sah — neber  had  none.  I'se  jist  Sam — ain*t 
nobody  dse,^^ 

"  Haven't  you  any  brothers  and  sisters  ?" 

"  No,  sah — neber  had  nona  No  brudder,  no  sister,  no  fader, 
no  mudder,  no  massa — ^nothin'  but  Sam.  When  you  see  Saniy 
you  see  all  dere  is  of  i«." 

From  their  habits  of  ranging  about  at  night,  the  slaves  are 
enabled  to  escape  observation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  collect  in- 
formation which  has  many  a  time  been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
their  friends  "  the  Federals."  Sometimes,  while  thus  scouting, 
the  black  has  had  very  narrow  escapes.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  was  detailed  in  "  a  private  letter,"  which,  however,  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers,  in  the  summer  of  1863 : — 

**  Here  in  West  Point,  Vlrginia^^there  is  a  negro  soont,  named  Claiborne,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Union  forces,  who  is  a  shrewd  hand  at  escaping  from  the  rebels. 
He  is  evidently  a  flill-blooded  African,  with  big  lips  and  flat  nose,  and,  having  lived 
in  this  vicinity  all  his  life,  is  familiar  with  the  oountry,  which  renders  him  a  very 
valuable  aid. 

**  On  Claiborne's  last  trip  inside  the  enemy's  lines,  after  scouting  around  as  much 
as  he  wished,  he  picked  up  eight  chickens  and  started  for  camp.  His  road  led  past 
the  house  of  a  secesh  doctor  named  Boberts,  who  knew  him,  and  who  ordered  him 
to  stop,  which,  of  course,  Claiborne  had  no  idea  of  doing,  and  kept  on,  when  the 
doctor  fired  on  him  and  gave  chase,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  negro 
was  making  good  time  towards  camp,  when,  all  at  once,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
whole  regiment  of  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to  hah.  For  a  moment  the  scout  was 
dnmbfoimded,  and  thought  his  hour  had  oome,  but  the  next  he  sang  out : — 

" '  The  Yankees  are  coming  1  the  Yankees  are  coming  1' 

"  *  Where  ?  where  ?'  inquired  the  rebels. 

"  *  Just  up  in  front  of  Dr.  Roberts's  house,  in  a  piece  of  woods.  Dr.  Roberts 
sent  me  down  to  tell  you  to  oome  up  quick,  or  they'll  kill  the  whole  of  us.' 

"  *  Come  in  I — Come  into  camp  I'  said  the  soldiers. 
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"  *No— no,*  said  the  cute  AfHcan,  *rve  got  to  go  down  and  teD  the  cavalry 
pickets,  and  can^t  wait  a  second.'  So  off  he  sprang,  with  a  bound,  running  for 
dear  life — ^the  rebs,  discovering  the  ruse,  chasing  him  for  three  miles,  and  he  run- 
ning six,  when  he  got  safely  into  camp,  but  minus  his  chickens,  whidi  he  had 
dropped  at  the  first  fire." 


A  WELCOME  HOME  TO  THE  ARMY,  1865. 

BY  B.  FOXTON. 

Stbbaic  out,  flag  ani  pennon! 

Peal,  bell,  drum,  aud  cannon  1 
From  Death's  choking  jaws,  back  our  warriors  thej  come. 

Fill  up  all  the  highways! 

Crowd  squares,  roofs,  and  by-ways — 
With  shouts  and  hosannas  we  welcome  you  home! 

Huzzas  and  hosannas! — 

From  swamps  and  savannahs, 
From  picket  and  battle-field,  fortress  and  camp. 

Black  mines  and  red  trenches, 

And  faint  mortal  stenches, 
Where  the  wounded  all  night  saw  the  hospital-lamp. 

When  States  were  forsaken, 

By  States  they  had  taken 
For  better  for  worse,  you  espoused  their  woes. 

When  Freedom  was  starving, 

You  would  not  be  carving 
A  daintier  thing  than  the  strength  of  her  foes. 

Our  Union  in  anguish — 

Mid  robbers  did  languish; — 
Your  metals  most  precious  were  iron  and  lead. 

Poor  soldiers,  to  wealth  now 

Gome ;  sick  ones,  to  health  now ; 
Come,  lone  ones  to  love,  from  Belle  Isle,  to  be  fed. 

The  dust,  Treason's  biting, 

That  forced  you  to  fighting; 
And  Washington,  Marion,  and  Sumter,  to-day. 

From  the  skies  smiling  o'er  us. 

Your  stars  watch  before  us, 
And  dare  their  spoiled  children  to  tear  them  away. 

Come,  ushered  with  blessings, 

To  peaceful  possessings 
Of  altars  and  hearths,  brothers,  sons,  husbands,  sires; 

When  your  babes'  babes  are  hoary, 

They'll  tell  your  old  story 
To  the  grandchildren  climbing  their  knees  by  the  fires. 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  that  the  great  war  is  ended,  all  are  anrious  to  read,  and  rnan^  pens  are 
engaged  in  writing,  the  record  of  those  great  deeds  which  could  not  properly  be 
made  during  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  contest.  Among  the  forthcoming 
books  is  '-Grant  and  His  Campaigks:  A  Military  Biography,"  by  the  Editor  of 
this  Magazine.  It  will  be  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  500  pages,  with  many 
Bteel  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  generals,  and  rendered  clear  by  maps  and 
diagrams,  most  carefully  prepared  and  fully  illustrative  of  the  letter-press.  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  unbecoming  in  the  editor  to  promise  the  public  a  truth- 
ful, clear,  and  unprejudiced  narrative,  prepared  from  full  materials,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  sanction  of  General  Grant., 

Another  work  of  remarkable  interest,  just  about  to  make  its  appearance,  is 
"Sherman  a>t>  His  Campaigns,"  a  volume  of  the  same  size,  with  similar  illus- 
trations. These  extraordinary  campaigns  have  been  ably  written  out  by  Colonel 
S.  M.  Bowman,  n  warm  friend  of  General  Sherman's,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  B. 
In^in,  late  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  whose  fadk  and  clever 
pen  has  produced  for  the  reader  of  this  ilagazine  the  excellent  papers  entitled 
•*  Seeking  the  Bubble."  These  works  are  to  be  sold  by  subscription,  and  all  orders 
will  be  nUed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  The  sale  promises  to  be  a 
rery  large  one.  The  above  works  are  published  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Richardson,  640  Broad- 
way, New  York, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  which  we  have  lately  received  is  Colonel 
Albert  G.  Brackett's  "  History  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  from  the  Formation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  First  of  June,  1863."  It  is  a  12mo  volume  of  337 
pages,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  clearness  and  condensation.  The  cavalry  fights  are 
described  in  a  right  soldierly  manner,  with  very  httle  of  the  newspaper  humbug. 
The  author  is  a  distinguished  cavalryman,  and  writes  from  personal  knowledge,  on 
a  subject  near  his  heart ;  if  the  work  has  the  imperfections  which  he  acknowledges 
in  his  preface,  we  have  not  discovered  them,  and  he  therefore  has  the  merit  of 
modesty,  with  which  to  crown  his  success.  The  history  of  our  cavalry  during  our 
recent  war  is  one  to  be  proud  of:  improvised  armies  are  proverbially  poor;  im- 
provised cavalry  is  worthless.  When,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  put  a 
large  cavalry  force  in  the  field,  of  which  the  men  could  not  ride,  aod  the  horses 
were  untrained,  the  country  was  astonished  aud  disappointed  at  their  want  of 
success ;  but  discipline  and  service  made  them  veterans,  and  before  the  war  ended, 
they  were  splendid ;  the  rebels  could  not  compete  with  them  at  all 
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Colonel  Brackett,  who  has  described  very  vividly  their  actions  up  to  June,  1863, 
owes  it  to  himself  and  the  public  to  complete  the  record,  and  we  hope  he  will  do 
it  At  the  dose  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  cavalry  regiments  which  have  been  in  the 
service  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  with  the  names  of  the  colonels  or  com- 
manding officers.  The  book  is  admirably  gotten  up  by  the  Harpers,  of  New  York ; 
but  we  do  not  like  the  ad  captandum  illustrations.  No  valuable  book  should  ever 
have  battle-pictures  in  it ;  they  deceive,  and  do  not  illustrate  the  work.  We  make 
an  exception,  however,  in  favor  of  the  frontispiece,  which  really  describes  the 
manner  in  which  cavalry  march. 

We  are  indebted  to  Qeneral  OuUum,  the  accomplished  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy,  for  the  "  Official  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Cadets,"  much 
more  handsomely  presented  than  in  former  years,  and  more  full  also.  Many  years 
ago,  it  was  the  custom  to  mark  the  cadei  officers  upon  the  register;  we  suggest  this 
to  the  Generail,  as  worthy  to  be  revived ;  such  appointments  indicate  soldiership, 
and  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  corps.  Why  should  cadets  not  have  a  public 
expression  of  their  value  T 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  D.  Van  Nostrand,  the  military  publisher,  of  New 
York,  for  an  exceedingly  useful  little  volume,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Tactical 
Use  of  the  Three  Arms,— Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry.  By  Francis  J.  Lippitt, 
ex-Colonel  2d  Infantry,  California  Volunteers."  The  formations,  the  manner  of 
use,  and  the  general  handling  are  very  practically  presented,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that,  while  many  of  the  illustrative  examples  are  taken  from  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  our  own  war  has  not  been  neglected.  We  recommend  this  book  for  use  as 
a  simple,  accurate,  and  brief  manual,  in  military  institutions,  and  for  instruction  in 
militia  organization.     12mo,  134  pages. 

We  have  read,  with  great  pleasure  and  interest,  the  touching  biography  of  M^jor 
Henry  Ward  Camp,  of  the  10th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  by  his  friend.  Chaplain  H. 
Clay  TrumbulL  It  is  felicitously  called  "  The  Knightly  Soldier,"  for  Major  Camp 
was  certainly  a  chevalier^  like  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  His  days  were 
joined  together  by  that  "natural  piety  "  which  the  great  poet  craved  for  his  own. 
The  noble,  ingenuous,  manly  child  was  father  to  the  knightly  man :  as  a  collegian, 
distinguished  in  his  studies,  and  pulling  one  of  the  best  oars  in  the  prize  race; 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  law  student,  he  commended  himself  to  all  by  his  generous 
heart,  his  well-balanced  mind,  his  splendid  person,  and  his  beautiful  face.  He  had 
not  much  to  acquire  when  he  became  a  soldier,  but  was  a  marked  man  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  Army.  Distinguished  at  Roanoke,  Newbem,  and  Fort 
Wagner,  he  was  at  length  captured ;  he  escaped,  was  retaken,  exchanged,  and 
promoted.  He  joined  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  killed  in  an  unimportant 
and  unnecessary  demonstration,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  into  action. 
Stranger  as  he  was  to  us,  we  cannot  lay  down  the  book  without  ^hanlcing  his 
bosom-friend  Trumbull  for  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  for  having  erected 
80  beautiful  a  monument  to  the  "  Knightly  Soldier."  The  book  is  handsomely 
published  by  Nichols  &  Noyes,  of  Boston,  and  for  sale  by  Oliver  &,  Felt,  of  New 
York.    It  is  a  12mo  of  331  pages. 
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We  have  lived  so  rapidly  during  the  past  four  years,  that  it  seems  to  ns  like 
yesterday  that  we  began  to  recruit  our  armies  to  tlie  war  footing  of  a  million  of 
men ;  and,  as  the  great  red-throated  monster  gorged  himself  upon  the  famous  bat- 
tle-fields, we  could  scarcely  supply  them  fast  enough  to  keep  the  numbers  up  to 
the  high  standard.  The  reverse  process  has  been  now  going  on  for  months,  and 
it  seems  as  if  to-day  we  could  not  deplete  them  fast  enough.  Orders  of  muster  out 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  old  organizations  have  entirely  disappeared : 
new  ones  are  made  to  last  only  for  an  ephemeral  lifa  Some  of  the  districts  can 
hardly  boast  a  corporara  guard;  a  regiment  or  two  is  sufficient  for  many  a  depart- 
ment, and  a  mihtary  division  is  happy  if  it  numbers  more  than  a  corps  d'armee. 

For  many  of  the  troops  who  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war,  the  dissolution 
is  neither  rapid  nor  complete  enough.  They  declare  the  war  ended,  and  wish  to 
return  to  their  homes,  but  the  Government  must  judge  of  this;  and  a  civil  war 
cannot  be  considered  entirely  ended,  while  "  sedition  and  privy  conspiracy  "  glow 
among  the  embers  of  the  "  rebellion."  The  right  of  the  Government  to  retain  these 
troops  cannot  be  for  a  moment  questioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  citizen  is  alarmed  at  the  apparent  recklessness  of  the 
mustering  out,  an  eiaminatioa  of  the  figures  wUl  show  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  this.  When  the  reduction  last  ordered  shall  have  been  made,  the  Army  will 
still  number  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  Imndred  thousand  men,  suffi- 
cient for  all  our  needs,  and  a  nucleus  around  which  half  a  million  would  rally  in 
twenty  days,  if  needed. 

In  this  connection,  however,  let  us  say,  that  this  nucleus  should  be  reorganized; 
the  Army  should  be  made  a  regular  army,  of  whatever  size  needed.  Volunteer 
regiments  should  be  replaced  by  regular  regiments.  There  need  be  no  trouble,  as 
many  seem  to  think,  in  tliis  problem  of  reorganization.  Every  corps  {i.  e.  arm), 
in  the  regular  Army  should  be  simply  expanded ;  the  infantry  regiments  should 
have  three  battalions ;  the  cavalry  be  largely  increased,  and  tlie  obvious  improve- 
ments which  the  war  has  developed  should  be  made.  As  to  the  appointments  and 
transfer  of  officers,  they  should  come  before  a  board  carefully  selected,  whose  work 
could  be  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Lieu  tenant- General,  tho  Departments,  and  the 
President.  For  the  special  requirements  of  each  corps,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
boards  of  officers  should  be  appointed  from  each,  whose  reports  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  revision :  thus  wisdom  would  be  obtained  from  the  "  multitude 
of  counsellors,"  and  the  pet  plans  of  those  whose  hobby  is  reorganization,  and  who 
think  any  deviation  from  their  own  views  ruin,  would  be  silenced  forever. 

Among  the  subjects  always  of  interest,  but  now  of  special ! consideration  among 
our  officers,  is  that  of  the  uniform ;  and  no  topic,  in  times  past,  has  so  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage — *'  quot  homines  tot  smtentice.^^  Meet  two  equally  sensible 
officers,  and  the  one  will  go  in  for  gold  lace,  high  collar,  and  swallow-tails;  while 
the  other  is  a  complete  leveller, — satisfied  with  a.  simple  loose  blouse,  without 
ornament,  for  full  dresa    Thirty  years  ago,  the  old  leather  gig-top  was  the  forage- 
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cap— a  sort  of  cross  between  a  hunting«<iap  and  a  cocked  hat;  then  came  a  modest 
blue  cap,  not  unlike  that  worn  by  the  Navy ;  after  that,  we  were  beautified  by  the 
Galphin  pattern,  which  transformed  the  manliest  soldier  into  a  hideous  yision. 
Laughable  attempts  to  produce  a  kepi  succeeded ;  and,  at  length,  we  settled  upon 
the  French  pattern.  Not  content  with  this,  the  looped-up  felt  was  ordered,  and 
gave  to  our  officers  a  hybrid  appearance,  between  an  Italian  bandit  and  a  Western 
boatman. 

To  pass  from  hats  to  coats. — ^The  swallow-tails,  with  heavy  lace  and  epaulettes, 
was  the  full  dress,  and  with  that  handsomest  of  all  head-coverings,  the  cocked  hat, 
presented  a  truly  martial  appearance.  The  undress  frock-coat  for  officers  waa 
very  much  the  same  as  now ;  while  the  men  wore  jackets^  which,  in  point  of  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  weapon  and  trimness  of  appearance,  were  &r  preferable  to  any 
other  coat  It  was  thought,  however,  that  on  a  campaign  the  protection  given  to 
the  loins  by  the  skirts  of  the  fVock-coat  or  blouse  rendered  them  better  than  the 
jacket  for  service.  We  should  be  inclined  to  question  the  sanitary  statistics  very 
closely  before  believing  this ;  all  else  considered,  the  jacket  was  altogether  the 
handsomest  and  best  dress  the  soldier  could  wear. 

We  do  not  intend  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  reoommendation  of  a  new  uniform, 
but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  uses  which  the  uniform  is  intended  to  subserve. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  intended  to  give  uniformity  and  splendor  of  appearance  to 
the  troops ;  in  the  second  place,  to  give  a  means  of  ready  recognition ;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  to  increase  the  esprit  de  corps  of  all  who  wear  it 

To  these  ends,  the  uniform  should  be  striking  and  handsome ;  and,  while  it  should 
not  be  bedizened  so  as  to  make  it  a  prominent  mark  for  the  enemy,  it  cannot  have 
too  much  taste  expended  on  it  This  bald  fancy  of  bringing  it  to  a  Quaker's  cuti 
and  sedulously  avoiding  every  thing  like  beauty  or  taste,  is  not  only  an  absurdity 
but  a  grave  fault  Having  some  marks  in  common,  each  organization  should  have 
a  distinct  uniform ; — full  dress,  and  undress.  Full  dress  should  be  so  handsome  as 
to  give  a  man  especial  pride  on  the  occasions  of  putting  it  on,  while  the  difierences 
of  uniform  would  excite  a  spirit  of  honorable  emulation  between  the  difierent  or- 
ganizations. 

The  general  officers  form  a  subject  of  special  interest  Their  assignments  to 
various  posts  throughout  this  vast  territory  is  still  going  on.  Major-General  Gibbon 
is  in  command  at  Petersburg;  Mfyor-General  Torbert  has  left  Winchester,  and 
taken  command  of  the  Norfolk  district;  Msjor-General  Ayres  succeeds  him  at  Win- 
chester ;  General  P.  H.  Ruger  is  in  command  of  the  department  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  absence  of  General  Schofield,  who  has  gone  to  Europe  on  leave.  Gen- 
eral McDowell  commands  the  extensive  department  of  California;  General  H.  G. 
Wright  is  assigned  to  duty  in  Texaa  By  the  last  accounts,  the'Fourth  Corps  had 
arrived  at  Victoria;  and  General  Merrill's  troops  were  at  San  Antonio,  occupying 
the  arsenal  and  the  other  public  buildings  which  Twiggs  so  basely  surrendered  in 
February,  1861.  General  John  E.  Mulford,  so  well  known  as  a  commissioner  for 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  during  the  war,  has  been  retained  in  the  service ;  General 
John  G.  Parke  is  in  command  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  General 
Steele  in  command  of  the  western  district  of  Texas.  We  are  pained  to  record  the 
loss  of  several  valuable  officers  by  a  shipwreck  in  the  Pacific;  the  steamer  Brother 
Jonathan  was  lost,  on  her  way  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
30th  of  July,  and  with  her  General  George  Wright,  who  was  going  to  assume  com- 
mand in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  Mrs.  Wright,  Assistant  Surgeon  Ingra- 
bam,  and  Mijor  Eddy,  Paymaster. 
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lir.  Engineer  Isherwood  informs  the  public,  under  date  of  August  2d,  that  after 
the  wharf  trials  of  the  Algonquin  and  Winooski,  the  Navy  Department  will  test 
them  tlioroughly  on  the  Hudson,  to  determine  the  relatiye  value  of  their  machinery. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  generals  in  our  Army  who  hail  from  Southern 
States:— 

Virginia. — ^Thomas,  Terrill,  Oooke,  Reno,  Prentiss,  Newton,  Davidson,  Steven- 
son, Denver,  Ammen,  Hays,  Graham. 

Maryland. — Ord,  Cooper,  Benton,  Emory,  French,  Eenley,  Yandever,  ^ykes, 
Judah,  Lanman. 

Ddaware. — Lockwood,  Torbert,  Thomas. 

Kentucky, — Canby,  Anderson,  Rousseau,  Reynolds,  Nelson,  Hobson,  Harrow, 
Oglesby,  Blair,  Boyle,  Crittenden,  McClemand,  McMillan,  Clay,  Clay  Smith,  Morris, 
Palmer,  Pope,  Burbridge,  Fry,  Shacklesford,  Gorman,  Johnson,  Jackson,  Wood, 
"Ward,  and  two  Bufords. 

Tkrmesaee. — Carter,  Harney,  Campbell,  Abercrombie,  Spears, 

The  IHsirict  of  Cdkmbia. — Hunter,  Orme,  Pleasonton,  flrannan,  Getty. 

Alabama. — ^Two  Blmeys  and  one  Crittenden. 

Norih  Carolina. — Meredith  and  Johnson. 

South  Carolina. — Hurlbut  and  Fremont 

Missottri,  Reno ;  Lomsiana^  West ;  and  Georgia^  MeigS; 

If  we  turn  to  the  Navy,  we  shall  find  from  the  South  four  names  at  least,  which 
will  be  famous  in  history  so  long  as  floating  batteries  or  men-of-war  shall  be  found 
upon  the  water : — Farragut,  of  Tennessee ;  Porter,  of  Louisiana ;  Goldsborough,  d 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  Winslow,  of  North  Carolina. 

Thb  Trial  of  Wirz. — ^This  man,  Henry  Wirz,  is  having  brought  home  to  him, 
in  a  fKghtful  manner,  the  accumulated  terrors  of  Andersonville ;  his  "  curses,  like 
chickens,  have  come  home  to  roost."  The  details  of  his  trial  may  be  found  in  the 
daUy  papers,  and  we  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  only  say  a  few  words  to  set  his 
case  clearly  before  our  readers.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  excluded  f^om  the  parole 
and  protection  of  the  Sherman- Johnston  treaty,  in  order  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  trial ;  for  he  was  pointed  out  by  both  armies  as  a  man  self-outlawed  by  his  bar- 
barous conduct  towards  our  prisoners.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  tried  before  a 
miHiary  commission^  for  conduct  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  not  in  violation 
simply  of  the  civil  code.  To  those  who  demur  at  the  military  oonmiissions  sitting 
in  tune  of  peace,  we  declare,  as  before,  that  although  men  are  not  fighting  In  the 
field,  the  war  is  not  over  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  settling  of  difSculties  in  the  States 
lately  rebellious.  These  points  settled,  we  presume  there  is  no  one,  even  among 
the  most  violent  rebels,  who  will  deny  that  Wirz  is  a  fit  subject  for  retributive  jus- 
tice. Without  prejudging  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  testimony,  from  day 
to  day,  and  not  be  convinced  of  his  great  guilt  We  do  not  mean  to  charge  hun 
with  the  location,  or  dimensions,  or  always  with  the  want  of  supplies,  in  that  hor- 
rible pen  at  Andersonville.  We  do  not  mean  to  saddle  him  with  the  guilt  of  the 
infamous  Winder,  of  whom  even  the  rebel  Inspector-General  writes  thus : — 

"  My  duty  requires  me  respectfully  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  oflQcer  in  com- 
mand of  the  post,  Brigadier-General  J.  H.  Winder,  and  the  substitution  in  his  place 
of  some  one  who  unites  both  energy  and  good  judgment  with  some  feelings  of  hu- 
manity and  consideration  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  (so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
their  safe  keeping)  of  the  vast  number  of  unfortunates  placed  under  his  control ; 
some  one  who,  at  least,  does  not  advocate  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  the  pro- 
VoL.  lY.— 23 
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prtety  of  leaving  them  in  their  present  condition  nntQ  their  number  has  been  snffl- 
dentlj  reduced  by  death  to  make  the  present  arrangements  suffice  for  their  accom- 
modation ;  who  will  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  self-laudation,  boasting  that  he  has 
neyer  been  inside  the  stockade— a  place  the  horrors  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization — the  condition  of  which  he  might,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  energy  and  judgment,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
command,  have  considerably  improved." 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  damn  him  generically,  by  placing  him  in  the  dass  of  military 
jailers,  always  selected  from  the  truculent  and  the  baso ;  but  we  wish  him  to  stand 
upon  his  own  demerits.  The  testimony  of  his  cruelty  is  strong  trom  both  sides : 
men  were  shot  wUhin  the  dead-line,  by  his  orders,  as  well  as  wUhoid;  prisoners, 
recaptured  after  escaping,  were  put  with  their  heads  and  feet  in  the  stodcs,  their 
backs  to  the  ground,  and  their  faces  exposed  to  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  noonday 
sun  for  days ;  he  whipped  sick  men  to  death ;  he  pursued  those  escaping  with 
bloodhounds.  Who  can  even  conceive,  much  more  describe,  the  horrors  of  Ander- 
sonville  T — the  thousands  of  crowded,  naked,  starving,  dying  men,  fighting  f6r  bones 
and  oflfal;  driven  to  madness,  making  their  burrows  in  the  ground  and  mud.  Satan 
and  Death,  escaped  from  Hell  gate,  their  quarrel  acyusted,  and  keeping  high  festival 
over  such  a  glutting  banquet,  and  Wirz  the  purveyor  of  the  feast  1 

Had  there  been  nothing  else  to  damn  the  rebel  cause,  AndersonviUe  has  made 
it  a  horrid  stench  forever.  They  were  without  excuse :  the  prisoners  might  have 
been  well  treated,  the  country  was  full  of  provisions,  there  was  plenty  of  timber  at 
hand,  and  good  water  in  abundance ;  but  our  poor  fellows  were  crowded  together, 
in  total  disregard  of  their  lives,  only  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  and  effi- 
ciently guarded.  It  mattered  not  a  whit  that  Wirz  could  boast  he  was  killing  more 
Yankees  than  any  general  in  the  fidd;  he  was  praised  as  "an  exoeedingly  effi- 
cient officer  1" 

FOREIGN  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

The  French  fleet  has  been  having  a  good  time  at  Portsmouth.  The  French  fh)g, 
having  grown  without  unnatural  inflation  to  the  size  of  the  ox,  is  considered  worthy 
of  the  closest  alliance:  hence  the  grand  display  at  Portsmouth,  of  which  our  read- 
ers may  form  some  idea  by  the  following  programme,  taken  from  the  British  Army 
and  N<wy  OateUe  of  September  2d : — 

*'The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  French  ships  and  officers  issued  from  the 
Admiral's  office: — 

LIST  or  rBBNOH  OFnCEBS,  kOOOBDTSQ  TO  SIMIOBITT,  OOXlCANDDrO  BHIPt9^  ko, 

Yioe-Admiral Count  Bonet  Willaumez Solferino 

Bear-Admiral Baron  de  la  Bond^ Magenta. 

**  Fabre  de  la  Maorelle Normandie. 

"  Saisset Gouronne. 

"  Pothnan 

"  Mdquet 

AumAnier-en-Ohef M.  Goquereau 

Monsieur  Dupuy  de  L6me. 

Capitaine  de  Yaisseau  . . .  .Chevalier Invincible^ 

"  '*         . . .  .Bobinet  de  Plas Bolferina 

«                "         ....Bourgois,Chef  d'EtAtMi^  ....Solferino. 
^  "         ....Migu^de  Bin LaQloire. 
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Capitaine  de  Yaisseati Do  Sairille Provence. 

"  "         ...  .Sagot-DiiTauroux Heroine. 

"  "         Bosencoate Oonronne. 

«  "         ....Le  Bria Magenta. 

*•  ."         ...  Bachme Flandre. 

"       de   IWga*e  . . .  Oiivel Caton. 

**  **         ...  .Charlemagne Reine  Hoiienae. 

«  ••         Perier  d'Hadterive Ariel. 

•«  "         ....Pierre^  Chef  d'EOtMi^or Magenta. 

Lieot  de  Vaiaaeaa Ouja Faon.* 

"The  Miniflter  of  Mariners  staff  consists  of  Capitaine  de  Frigate  Charlemagne, 
Lieutenant  de  Yaisseau  de  Warn.  There  are  also  two  capitaines  de  frigate  as 
chiefs  of  the  stafb  of  Admirals  Fabre  la  Maurelle  and  Saisset." 

The  programme  of  the  proceedings  has  undergone  some  alteration  since  its  pub- 
lication ;  the  following  was  issued  as  the 

''PBOGRAlOfB  FOB  VISIT  Of  THB  WBMSCE  rUEfft  AT  POBTSMOUTH. 

"  First  Day—August  29,  1 865. — ^Tbe  Beine  Hortense,  accompanied  bj  the  French 
squadron,  will  arrive  about  noon. 

'*  When  the  French  squadron  heaves  in  sight,  the  master  attendant  will  repair  on 
board  the  Reine  Hortense. 

^*The  second  master  attendant  will  proceed  to  the  Solferino,  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  pilots  for  the  different  ships  to  conduct  them  to  their  i^pointed  berths. 

"  The  number  of  ships  to  come  from  France  will  be  nine  large  and  four  smalL 

"  When  the  Solferino  approaches  Spithead  she  will  salute  the  Admiralty  flag, 
which  will  be  flying  at  Spithead,  with  nineteen  guns,  showing  the  British  ensign. 

"This  salute  will  be  returned,  gun  for  gun,  by  the  senior  officer  at  Spithead, 
with  the  French  flag  at  the  fore. 

*'  The  Reine  Hortense,  followed  by  the  Osborne,  will  then  proceed  into  harbor, 
the  British  ships  at  Spithead  having  their  yards  manned. 

"As  the  Reine  Hortense  passes  the  Spit  Buoy,  the  Victory  will  salute  the  flag 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  with  nineteen  guns,  having  the  French  flag  at  the  fore, 
and  manning  yards  as  the  Reine  Hortense  passes.  The  other  ships  in  harbor  will 
man  yards  at  the  same  time. 

"The  Solferino  will  return  this  salute,  gun  for  gun,  with,  the  British  ensign 
flying.* 

"  When  the  last  ship  of  the  French  squadron  has  anchored,  the  Solferino  will 
salute  the  British  flag  at  the  main  with  twenty-one  guns. 

"  This  salute  will  be  returned  immediately  by  the  garrison,  gun  for  gun. 

"  Some  time  after  the  Reine  Hortense  reaches  her  buoy  in  the  harbor,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  accompanied  by  the 
Kaval  Commander-in-Chief^  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
Admiral  Superintendent  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  will  visit  the  Minister  of  Marine. 

"  This  visit  will  be  returned  by  the  Minister  of  Marine  as  soon  as  convenient 

"  When  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  shall  have  returned  to  his  ship  he  will 
be  visited  by  the  English  Commander-in-Chief^  who,  on  leaving,  will  be  saluted 
with  seventeen  guns.    This  salute  will  not  be  returned. 

*  As  th«  French  Admiral's  flsg  Is  flying  ftt  the  fore,  the  English  ensign  will  be  hoisted  at  the 
mtia  on  board  the  SoUSerlno  in  returning  salutes. 
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"The  French  Commander-in-Chief  will*  then  return  the  English  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  visit  on  board  the  Yictorj,  and  on  leaving  will  be  saluted  with  seventeen 
g^ns.    This  salute  will  not  be  returned. 

"  After  the  French  squadron  shall  have  anchored,  the  Bear- Admiral  command- 
ing the  Channel  squadron  will  visit  the  officer  commanding  the  French  squadron, 
and  the  junior  French  flag-officers,  who  will  afterwards  return  his  visits.  No 
salutes. 

<^  The  Minister  of  Marine  and  his  staff;  with  the  flag-officers  and  captains  of  the 
French  squadron,  will  be  invited  to  a  private  dinner  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset 

"  There'will  be  no  toasts. 

"  Civilians  will  wear  plain  clothes. 

"  Officers  will  wear  undress  uniform. 

**  August  30. — ^The  naval  establishments  will  be  visited. 

"In  the  evening,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  will  give  a  fiill-dress  dinner,  at  the 
Boyal  Naval  College,  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  officers  of  the  French 
squadron. 

"TOAfllS. 

"  *  The  Emperor  of  the  French.* 
"  *  The  Queen  of  England.' 
"'The  French  Navy.' 
"  *  The  British  Navy.' 

"  On  the  health  of  the  two  sovereigns  being  drunk,  the  ships  of  both  squadrooa 
will  fire  a  royal  salute,  and  will  Ulimiinate. 

"  August  Sl.—Visits  to  naval  establishments  and  ships. 
"  The  evening  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipality. 

"Sq}tember  1. — Grand  review  of  troops  on  Southsea  Common. 
'*  (Dinner  at  the  Naval  Commander-in-Chiers.) 

"  In  the  evening,  the  Admiralty  will  give  a  ball  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
the  French  officers.    Full  dress. 

"  Sq>tember  2. — ^Visits  prior  to  departure. 

"The  yachts  will  proceed  to  Spithead  at  11  a.  M. 

"  At  11.30  A.  M.,  the  Minister  of  Marine  will  visit  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  after 
which  the  Duke  will  visit  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  will  witness  the  departure 
of  the  French  squadron  fVom  the  Beine  Hortense. 

"  On  the  French  squadron  weighing,  the  Sdferino  will  salute  the  Admiralty  flag 
with  nineteen  guns.    This  salute  will  not  be  returned. 

"  On  the  departure  of  the  Beine  Hortense,  the  senior  officer  at  Spithead  wiU 
salute  the  flag  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  with  nineteen  gnns.  This  salute  will  not 
be  returned." 

The  carrying  out  was  equal  to  the  programme. 

Britannia,  being  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  her  power  to  "  nde  the  waves  "  akme^ 
wants  to  be  sure  of  French  assistance  before  she  shakes  the  sceptre  and  nnsheaths 
the  sword.  It  is  useless  to  concern  ourselves  about  this  new  alliance :  "  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  It  will  scarcely  end  in  a  visit  to  America;  but 
if  it  should,  we  will  give  them  a  polite  reoeptlon  and  such  a  display  of  fireworks  as 
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our  homelj  taste  can  inTent  Brery  daj,  however,  leaeenB  the  ohanoea  of  war 
with  England;  the  recent  Tiait  of  Engliah  capitaliata  ahadows  forth  a  time  when 
to  make  war  against  America  would  be  to  war  against  her  own  interests,  and  that 
is  the  all-powerfiil  argument  with  England. 

MEXICO. 

A  prize-fighter,  after  one  severe  contest,  although  the  winner,  rests  and  recovers 
before  going  into  another ;  he  must  go  into  new  training  before  he  fights  a  new 
battle.  So  with  ourselves  in  regard  to  Mezioa  The  country  has  been  fhll  of 
rumors  that  we  were  going  to  dear  Maximilian  out;  such  assertions,  doubtless 
without  grounds,  were  attributed  to  General  Grant  and  General  Sheridan.  But 
the  rumors  are  dying  out;  the  Monroe  doctrine  sleeps;  the  Army  disbands  itself; 
without  even  a  brush  with  Maz.*8  men;  civilities  are  interchanged,  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  between  General  Steele^s  officers  and  the  Imperialists;  and  a  distinguished 
general  even  toasts  the  Emperor.  And  what  does  all  this  signify?  The  excellent 
sagacity  of  our  Government:  the  crisis  has  not  come,  but  when  it  does,  Mexico 
will  save  us  the  trouble  of  vindicating  the  Monroe  doctrine,  by  giving  Maximilian  a 
ikket  of  leave  on  her  own  account  The  Franco-Austrian  dynasty  is  decidedly 
heavy  and  will  fall  by  its  own  weight 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OHANCELLOBSVILLE 

AuousT  10,  186Sk 
Majos-Genxral  Hookxb:— 

I  have  seen  in  the  public  prints  extracts  of  what  purported  to  be  your  testimony 
before  the  War  Oommitte  in  regard  to  CbancellorsviUe. 

You  attribute  your  failure  there  '*  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
and  General  Sedgwick's  disobedience  of  orders  ** — to  say  nothing  of  the  interference 
of  General  Halleck,  whose  orders,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  President,  you 
were  nevertheless  expected  to  obey. 

It  is  for  General  Halleck  to  defend  himself  and  General  Howard  to  defend  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  against  your  charges;  my  desire  is  to  meet  your  accusations 
against  the  late  General  Sedgwick,  whose  memory,  though  cruelly  assailed  by  you, 
will  be  cherished  as  warmly  as  any  man's  that  has  given  his  life  for  his  country. 

You  say :  *'  General  Sedgwick  did  not  obey  the  spirit  of  my  order,  and  made  no 
sufficient  effort  to  obey  it  His  movement  was  delayed  so  long  that  the  enemy 
discovered  his  intentions;  and  when  that  was  done,  he  was  necessarily  delayed  in 
the  fVirther  execution  of  the  order."    Truly,  a  most  vigilant  enemy  1 

The  last  part  of  your  statement,  though  unwittingly,  most  clearly  reAites  the 
accusation  in  the  fore  part  General  Sedgwick's  command  was  enveloped  by  the 
enemy's  pickets  within  short  musket-range,  from  the  moment  he  b^^  the  crossing 
of  the  Bappahannock.  He  could  not  make  any  movement  without  being  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are,  that  General  Sedgwick  did  obey,  and  most  fiuthAilly, 
too,  the  spirit  of  your  order.  He  failed  to  ftdfil  the  letter  of  your  order;  for,  on 
the  receipt  of  your  order,  the  movement  was  commenced ;  but,  as  you  have  said, 
it  ^  was  necessarily  delayed,"  not  only  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  difficulties  attending 
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night  marches  over  an  unknown  oonntrj,  to  lay  nothing  of  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  be  orereome  in  the  immediate  yidnitj  of  Frederidcsburg. 

You  win  remember,  General,  when  jou  daimed  a  merit  for  that  most  bloodj 
blunder  of  the  war,  without  exception — ^I  refer  to  jour  attempts  against  WiUiamA* 
burg,  on  our  way  up  the  Peninsula,  in  1862 — ^you  based  a  claim  for  promotion  on 
the  testimony  derived  from  the  enemy — the  testimony  of  General  Joe  Johnston,  or 
one  of  his  staff. 

Please  allow  General  Sedgwicdc's  memcuy  the  advantage  of  the  same  kind  of 
testimony.  General  Early,  in  a  printed  report^  in  vindication  of  aspersions  cast 
on  his  military  reputation,  said  he  had  only  seven  brigades  with  which  to  resist 
Sedgp^ick's  advance  on  Frederidubui^.  Sedgwick  had  nine  brigades  with  which 
he  was  to  advance  against  those  seven,  posted  behind  strong  intrenchments — ^the 
movement  to  commence,  which  it  did,  at  nightfall  Undoubtedly  he  was  '*  un- 
necessarily delayed,"  but  not  without  a  vigorous  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
in  the  way.  But  why  was  General  Sedgwick  ordered  to  make  this  movement? 
It  has  since  come  to  light  th»t  yoiir  order  for  it  was  given  after  the  "bad  conduct 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  had  cost  me  (you)  the  key  of  my  (your)  position.**  Did  you 
expect  Sedgwick  to  find  the  key  for  yon  7  After  a  bloody  assault  the  enemy^s  strong 
works  at  Fredericksburg  were  carried,  when  Sedgwick  pushed  on  to  join  you  by 
the  plank-road,  until  he  came  upon  the  enemy  in  a  strong  and  intrenched  position 
near  Salem  Church,  on  which  a  gallant  but  most  fhiitless  attack  was  made ;  for 
General  Lee,  finding  you  quieted  down,  had  leisure  to  send  a  strong  force  to  inter- 
cept Sedgwick.  You  had  promised  Sedgwick  to  create  a  diversion  in  our  favor ; 
yet  how  was  it  you  remaned  idle  with  four  army  corps  at  hand  that  had  scarce 
fired  a  gun  on  this  campaigu,  when  you  heard  that  sharp  engagement  going  on; 
when,  too,  it  is  understood,  three  of  their  commaoding  generals  urged  an  advance^ 
to  say  nothing  of  General  Howard's  expressed  desire  to  try  and  retrieve  at  once 
the  lost  honor  of  part  of  his  corps  ? 

You  determined  otherwise.  You  determined  to  withdraw  your  army  from  the 
advantageous  position  it  had  gained,  and  to  leave  Sedgwick's  gallant  corps  to  fight 
its  way  out  alone.  Sedgwick  and  his  corps  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

General,  I  am  free, to  say  that  during  the  first  two  or  three  days'  operations  of 
this  campaign  you  exhibited  to  my  mind,  a  display  of  military  genius  and  grand 
tactics  unexcelled  throughout  the  war.  But  you  had  reached  the  culminating 
point  when  you  issued  that  bombastic  order  announcing  that  you  had  forced  the 
enemy  out  of  his  works,  and  that  he  was  within  your  power. 

You  were  right  in  the  assertion  that  you  commanded  the  first  army  on  earth. 
I  believe  it  was  the  finest  ever  known ;  and  that  it  did  not  prove  itself  superior  to 
the  one  opposed  to  it  was  because  you  were  not  true  to  the  promise  held  out  at  the 
■tart  How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  I  thmk  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  an 
investigation  of  the  "  calumny  uttered  "  by  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  inves- 
tigation will  undoubtedly  show  that  you  were  not  intoxicated ;  the  testimony  shows 
the  reverse.  It  shows  that  you  were  in  a  condition  that  needed  the  invigoration 
of  a  stimulant.  When  the  reverend  gentleman  uttered  "this  calumny  "he  un- 
doubtedly had  ICrs.  Nickleby  in  his  mind,  who  remembered  a  certain  event  as 
occurring  on  the  day  the  jackass  rode  the  tailor,  or  the  tailor  rode  the  jackass, 
which  was  the  same  thing.  Very  respectfully, 

W.  T.  H.  Bbooks, 

Laie  a  General  Officer  U,  S.  A. 
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Major-Generil  a.  T.  A.  Torbett  has  been  brevetted  Brigadier-General  in  the 
regular  Army. 

Brigadier-General  S.  P.  Carter  has  been  brevetted  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

Colonels  James  A.  Hill  {11th  Maine  Volunteers),  George  Van  Schack,  Colonel 
John  Ely  (21st  Veteran  Reserve  Corps\  and  Colonel  Bachelder  (late  Chief  Quarter- 
master Army  of  Potomac),  have  been  brevetted  Brigadier-Generals. 

The  following  officers  have  resigned  their  commissions : — Brevet  Mnjor-General 
James  W.  McMillan ;  Brevet  Major-General  A.  B.  Underwood ;  Brigadier-General 
W.  P.  Benton. 

Major-General  John  A.  Logan's  resignation  has  been  accepted  in  the  following 
complimentary  note  from  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

**  War  DlPAKTMEKT,  \ 

Wasuington,  August  15,  186&  ( 

**  Major-General  John  A,  LoaAK: 

"  Your  telegram  tendering  the  resignation  of  your  commission  in  the  military 
service  was  received  this  morning,  and  submitted  to  the  President,  who  directs  me 
to  say  it  is  accepted.  Allow  mo  to  express  my  regret  that  the  service  will  lose  so 
g&Uant  and  patriotic  a  soldier,  and  to  express  to  you  the  thanks  of  this  Department, 
for  the  distinguished  service  you  have  rendered  your  country  in  its  hour  of  trial 

"  Edwik  M.  Stanton, 
SecreUiry  of  War^' 

THE  BEATH  OP  BRIGADIER-GEHEEAL  GEORGE  UTRIGHT, 
[General  Orders,  No.  8.] 

HkAD-QitARTKBS  BiI'ARTMBNT   of  GALtPOBKIA,  \ 

8 AN  FsANf>r8€o,  Cal.,  Auffust  IT,  1865.         f 

It  is  the  painfull  duty  of  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Department,  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Brigadier- General  George  Wright,  United  States  Volunteers  j 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  United  States  Army,  and  Colonel  of  the  9th  United  States 
Infantry,  recently  in  command  of  the  District  of  California,  and  formerly  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  who  was  lost  on  the  30th  of  July  last,  In 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Brother  Jona&unt,  whilst  on  the  way  to  assume  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  by  the  Preai- 
dent. 

General  Wright  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  entered  the  Army  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  3d  Infantry,  July  1,  1822.  He  was  brevetted  Major,  March  15,  1842, 
for  meritorious  conduct,  in  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance,  in  the  war  against  the 
Florida  Indians;  brevetted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  August  20,  1847,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct,  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco,  Mexico ;  brevetted 
Colonel,  September  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Molino-del-Rey,  Mexico,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General,  December  19,  1864,  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  services.  He  was 
80  long  and  prominently  connected  with  this  section  of  the  United  States,  and  had, 
by  the  exercise  of  every  high  quality  which  distinguishes  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 
by  his  gallant  services  in  the  field  and  his  administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  dark  days  of  the  rebellion,  so  established  himself  in  the  respect,  the 
affections,  the  gratitude,  and  confidence  of  the  good  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  that 
his  loss  is  felt  to  be,  what  it  truly  is,  a  public  calamity. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  hope  of  recovering  his  remains  from  the 
ocean,  and  doing  them  the  customary  honor,  the  following  honors  to  his  memory 
will  be  paid  on  the  day  next  succeeding  the  receipt  of  this  order  at  each  military 
post  within  his  late  command : — The  National  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half-staflf 
from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  thirteen  minute-guns  will  be  fired,  commencing  at  meridian, 
and  the  officers  and  colors  of  the  9th  Regiment  United  States  Infantry  will  wear 
the  customary  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

By  command  of  Major-General  McDowell : 

B.  C.  Deum,  AssistaafU  Ac^'utant- General 
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General  Offioers  Mustered  Out. 

[General  Orders,  No.  135.] 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  > 

Washington,  August  24,  1&65.  ) 

By  direction  of  the  President,  tlio  following  named  General  Officers  of  United 
Stites  Volunteers  are  hereby  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  their  services  being  no  longer  needed: — 

Ma^or-  Generals. 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  ;  Daniel  Butterfield ;  SUas  Casey ;  Abner  Doubleday ;  Samuel 
P.  Heintzelman ;  George  L.  Hartsuff;  and  John  J.  Peck. 

Brigadier-  Generals, 

A.  Aflboth  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  George  L.  Andrews  (Brevet  Major-General) ; 
Eichard  Arnold;  Napoleon  B.  Buford ;  Mason  Brayraan;  Henry  Baxter;  William 
Birney ;  Cyrus  Bnssey  ;  William  W.  Belknap  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  John  Cook ; 
Charles  Cruft  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  Joseph  B.  Carr  (Brevet  Major.(ieneral); 
Henry  B.  Carrington;  William  P.  Carlin  (Brevet  Major-General);  Charles  T. 
Campbell;  Powell  Clayton;  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  (Brevet  Major-General); 
Thomas  A.  Davies  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  Elias  S.  Dennis  ( Brevet  Major-General); 
Alfred  N.  Duffie ;  E.  J.  Davis ;  Speed  S.  Fry ;  Edward  Ferrero  (Brevet  Major- 
General);  Lawrence  P.  Graham;  Cuvier  Grover  (Brevet  Major-General);  Robert 
S.  Granger  (Brevet  Major-General);  Charles  K.  Graham  (Brevet  Major- General); 
Kenner  Garrard  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  Lewis  A.  Grant  (Brevet  Major-General); 
Simon  G.  G  riffin  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  George  H.  Gordon  (Brevet  Major-General) ; 
Edward  H.  llobson ;  Joseph  Haves  (Brevet  Major-General);  Henry  M.  Judah; 
N.J.  Jackson  (Brevet  Major-General);  Nathan  KirabaU  (Brevet  Major-General); 
John  R.  Kenly  (Brevet  Major-General);  Joseph  F.  Knipe;  H.  H.  Lockwood; 
Jacob  G.  Laumau;  Thomas  J.  McKean;  John  Mc Arthur  (Brevet  Major-G<?neral) ; 
James  D.  Morgan  (Brevet  Major-General);  Sullivan  A.  Meredith;  William  H. 
Morris;  George  F.  McGinnis;  Thomas  H.  Neill ;  John  M.  Oliver;  William  A. 
Pile-  Byron  R.  Pierce  (Brevet  Major-General);  Elliott  W.  Rice;  James  S.  Robin- 
son;'Samuel  D.  Sturgis;  Truman  Seymour  (Brevet  Major-General);  Frederick 
Salomon  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  James  H.  Stokes  ;  John  P.Slough;  Eliakim  P. 
Scammon;  Adam  J.  Slemmer ;  Thomas  W.  Sweeny ;  Alexander  Schemmelfinnig ; 


Major-General);  W.  T.  Ward  (Brevet  Major-General) ;  Fitz  Henry  Warren  ;  George 
D.  Wagner;  Walter  C.  Whitaker  (Brevet  Major-General);  James  A.  Williamson. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  : 
^  E,  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjttiatii-GenaraL 

Eeducing  the  Army. 

[Circular  No.  44.] 

War  Department,  J 

Adjutant-General's  Office,     >• 
Washington,  September  9,  1865.  ) 
Orders  and  instructions  relative  to  the  muster-out  of  certain  volunteers,  viz.  :-— 
Organizations  of  colored  troops  enlisted  in  Northern  States,  and  certain  white 
troops  in  various  armies  and  departmenta. 
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L— oboakizahoks  or  oolobid  troops  bklistbd  nr  nobthbrn  states. 

War  DEPARTMBin',  ) 

Adjutamt-General*s  Ofpice,    y 
Washinqton,  September  8,  1865.  ) 
ih  (he  Commanding  Genaralj  Dfpartment  of  North  Carolina^  Eakigh^  N,  C, : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  all  organisations  of  coUired  troops  in  your  de- 
partment, which  were  enlisied  in  the  Northern  States,  be  mustered  out  of  service  im- 
mediateJy 

The  muster-out  will  be  by  entire  organizations,  including  all  additions  thereto  by 
recruits  and  from  other  sources. 

The  musters-out,  discharges,  and  payments  will  be  made  under  the  regulations 
promulgated  in  General  Orders  No.  94,  current  series  flrom  this  office.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

THOMAS  M.  VINCENT, 

Assistant  Adjutant- GtneroL 

XL — ^WHITB  TROOPS  IN   VARIOUS  DBPARTHENTS — SBRYICES  KO  LONGER  RBQCIRXD. 

1.  Atigust  1,  1865. — Mfyor-General  Reynolds,  conunanding  Department  of  Ar- 
kansas, was  directed  to  muster  out  three  thousand  additional  troops  of  his  com- 
mand. 

2.  August  24,  1865. — Major-General  Hooker,  commanding  Department  of  the 
East,  was  directed  to  cause  the  two  remaining  "independent  companies  Marine 
Ooast-Guards  "  to  be  mustered  out 

3.  Sqttember  1, 1865. — Major-General  Hooker  is  directed  to  relieve  fh>m  duty  for 
muster-out,  Companies  A  and  B,  New  Hampshire  Heavy  Artillery,  and  Company 
D,  Ist  Battalion. 

4.  Septemtfcr  8,  1866. — Major-General  Augur,  commanding  Department  of  Wash- 
ington, was  ordered  to  reduce  the  volunteer  force  in  his  command  to  six  thousand 
commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  ail  arms. 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  Adiutant-OeneraL 

Dishonorably  Dismissed. 

[Special  Orders,  No.  4*73.] 

War  Departkent,  | 

Adjutant-General's  Ofpice,   s 
Washinqton,  September  2,  1866.  * 
[Extracfl 

25.  By  direction  of  the  President,  First  Lieutenant  G.  F.  Schwarz  (Brevet  Cap- 
tain), 15th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  is  hereby  dishonorably  dismissed  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  promptly 
delivering  the  muster-out  rolls  of  his  regiment  (with  the  care  of  which  he  was 
charged,  under  Paragraph  5,  General  Orders,  No.  94,  May  16th,  1865,  IVom  this 
office),  thus  embarrassing  the  pubUc  service  and  delaying  the  final  payment  and 
discharge  of  the  regiment.  He  will  receive  no  final  pa3nnents,  without  a  Special 
Order  from  the  War  Department  Commanding  Generals  of  Military  Divisions 
and  Departments  will  promulgate  this  order  to  their  respective  commands. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Ajuistant  AdjjUtani-GeneraL 

On  Bestriotions  upon  Freedmen. 

[Generftl  Orders,  No.  129.] 

War  DEPARTlfBKT,  1 

Adjutant-General's  Offiob,  > 
Washington,  July  26,  1865.  ) 
To  secure  equal  justice  and  the  same  personal  liberty  to  the  fireedmen  as  to  other 
citizens  and  inhabitants,  all  orders  issued  by  poet,  district,  or  other  commanders, 
adopting  any  system  of  passes  for  them,  or  subjecUng  them  to  any  restraints  or 
punishments  not  imposed  on  other  classes,  are  declared  void. 
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Neither  whites  nor  hlamkB  will  be  restrained  (torn  seeking  employment  else- 
where, when  they  cannot  obtain  it  at  a  just  compensation  at  their  homes,  and 
when  not  bound  by  voluntary  agreement;  nor  will  they  be  hindered  from  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  on  proper  and  legitimate  business. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  AcfftUant-GsneraL 

Appointment  of  Gadets  in  the  Army. 

[General  Orders,  ^o.  128.] 

War  Department,  \ 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  v 
WASHDfGTON,  July  21,  1865.    ) 

'^  I.  The  following  named  cadets,  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  are  hereby 
appointed  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  rank  indicated  below,  to  date 
from  June  23d,  1865:— 

Chrps  of  Engineers. 

1.  Cadet  Charles  W.  Raymond,  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Button,  promoted. 

2.  Cadet  Lewis  C.  Overman,  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Mackenzie,  promoted. 

3.  Cadet  Alexander  M.  Miller,  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Gillespie,  promoted- 

4.  Cadet  Micah  R  Brown,  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Burroughs,  promoted. 
6.  Cadet  Milton  B.  Adams,  to  be  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Suter,  promoted. 

Mrsi  Regiment   of  Cavalry. 

23.  Cadet  J.  Harrison  Hall,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Bums,  dropped — 
(Company  M). 

28.  Cadet  Albert  G.  Forae,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Trimble,  promoted — 
(Company  E). 

S&xmd  Regiment  of  Ckkvakry. 

1*1.  Cadet  Alfred  E.  Bates,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Wells,  promoted — 
(Company  D). 

27.  Cadet  Cyrus  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Spencer,  dismissed — 
(Company  I). 

31.  Cadet  Seneca  H.  Norton,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Quirk,  promoted — 
(Company  F). 

Iburih  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

22.  Cadet  David  E.  Porter,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  ^ice  Sullivan,  promoted — 
(Company  F). 

30.  Cadet  Clinton  J.  Powers,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Lee,  promoted — 
(Company  C). 

Sixih  Regiment  of  Cavalry. 

19.  Cadet  Thomas  M.  Tolman,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  McQulston,  retired — 
(Company  E). 

26.  Cadet  William  A.  JEtafforty,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Stoll,  promoted — 
(Company  I). 

36.  Cadet  Edwin  Mauck,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Smith,  whose  appolntp 
ment  has  been  cancelled — (Company  G). 

I^rst  Regiment  of  ArtiUery. 

7.  Cadet  David  W.  Payne,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Egan,  promoted — 
(Company  I). 

10.  Cadet  William  H.  Chase,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Humphrey,  promoted 
— (Company  A). 
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SioondBegimmiefArtaery. 

6.  Cadet  William  R  Levennore,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Iltzgerald,  pro- 
moted— (Companj  E). 

8.  Cadet  William  H.  Heuer,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Southworth,  killed  in 
battle— (Company  H). 

11.  Cadet  Thomas  H.  Handbury,  to  be  Seoood  Lieutenant,  vk$  Buraes,  died  of 
wounds  receiyed  in  battle— {Company  G). 

12.  Cadet  Reuben  W.  Petrikin,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vio$  Oarice,  transferred 
to  First  Cavalry — (Company  I). 

Third  Regmeni  of  ArtOlery, 

9.  Cadet  William  a  Stanton,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  via  ICedary,  promoted— 
(Company  £). 

F^  Begimeni  ofArUUery. 

13.  Cadet  James  C.  Post,  to  be  Second  lieutenant,  vice  Ludlow,  promoted-* 
(Company  H). 

16.  Cadet  A.  Nisbet  Lee,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  vice  Hidcox,  promoted-* 
(Company  F). 

16.  Cadet  James  F.  Gregory,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  viee  Bums,  transferred  to 
Second  ArtiUeiy — (Company  1)L 

SeveiUk  Reginuni  of  h^mky, 

14.  Cadet  John  K.  Hezlep,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  vice  Comb%  promoted;  and 
Krst  Lieutenant,  vict  Comba,  promoted— (Company  H). 

TenXh  Hegiment  oflr^fimky, 

49.  Cadet  Alexander  W.  HoflfVnan,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant^  vio$  ICaoj,  promoted; 
and  First  lieutenant,  via  Beid,  promoted — (Company  B). 

l\ot(fVi  BegimtiU  <f  Jf^anty. 

24.  Cadet  Appleton  D.  Palmer,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  flU  an  original 
yacancy;  and  Fu^  Lieutenant,  vice  Card,  who  resigns  his  regimental  commission 
only. 

34.  Cadet  George  H.  Burton,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacancj; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Yanvalzah,  promoted. 

44.  Cadet  Jared  L.  Rathbone,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacancy ; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Stacey,  promoted. 

47.  Cadet  Edward  Hunter,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  orighial  yacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Urmston,  killed  in  action. 

60.  Cadet  Edgar  C.  Bowen,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacancy; 
and  First  lieutenant,  vice  Meyer,  dismissed. 

69.  Cadet  George  G.  Greenough,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  OTiginal 
yacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Burnett,  promoted. 

Thirteenffi  Regment  (^  ^^iamihy. 

40.  Cadet  James  If.  Marshal,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
yacancy ;  and  First  lieutenant,  vice  Engle,  promoted. 

46.  Cadet  Thomas  J.  Lk)yd,  to  be  Seoond  lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacancy; 
and  First  lieutenant,  vice  Knox,  promoted. 

62.  Cadet  Benjamin  D.  Critchlow,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
yacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Clift,  promoted. 

66.  Cadet  William  D.  OToole,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  to  fin  an  original  yacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Humphrey,  deceased. 

60.  Cadet  James  D.  Graham,  to  be  Seoond  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacanqy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Tolles,  promoted. 

64.  Cadet  Archibald  H.  Goodloe,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
yacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Didcey,  proaK)ied. 

FifteeiUh  Bogimad  <if  Jr^aniry. 
89.  Cadet  Charles  H.  Breckenridge,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
yacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  viee  King,  resigned. 
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61.  Cadet  Warren  0.  Beach,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vaoancf; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Melbourne,  resigned. 

Sixteenih  Hegimeni  of  Infantry. 

20.  Cadet  John  P.  Story,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacamcj; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Theaker,  promoted. 

33.  Cadet  Edward  H.  Totten,  to  bo  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  yacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Cook,  promoted. 

46.  Cadet  Francis  H.  Ross,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  McConnell,  promoted. 

61.  Cadet  Charles  Keller,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  CUne,  promoted. 

54.  Cadet  John  E.  Hosmer,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy,* 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Ingerton,  promoted. 

57.  Cadet  Charles  E.  Moore,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy ; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Mahan,  dismissed 

65.  Cadet  Cass  Durham,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Bartholomew,  promoted; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Dumin,  promoted. 

Seve.,L,.„Li  K^^^^aefni  of  InfwnJky. 

21.  Cadet  Ormsby  M.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  rice  Stimpson,  deceased. 

29.  Cadet  William  H.  McLoughlin,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Dowling,  deceased. 

37.  Cadet  Frederick  W.  Bailey,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice,  Inman,  resigned, 

43,  Cadet  Charles  P.  Smith,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Parke,  promoted. 

53.  Cadet  Malcolm  Mc Arthur,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vict  Grossman,  killed. 

63,  Cadet  Satterlee  C.  Plummer,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  rice  Lay,  resigned. 

66.  Cadet  Robert  B.  Wade,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy ; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Green,  promoted. 

68,  Cadet  Charles  A.  Dempsey,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Carter,  resigned. 

Eighkenth  Hegiment  of  Infantry. 

38.  Cadet  Thomas  L.  Brent,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Freeman,  promoted ; 
and  First  Lieii tenant,  tice  Lind,  resigned. 

41.  Cadet  William  S,  Starring,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Galloway,  whose 
appointment  has  been  revoked ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Davis,  resigned. 

68.  Joseph  K.  Hj^er,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  vice  Hitchcock,  killed  in  battle ; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Dick,  deceased. 

Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

18.  Cadet  Henry  B.  Ledyard,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Jones,  promoted. 

25.  Cadet  James  L.  Sherman,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy;  and  First  Li  u tenant,  vice  Gilbert,  promoted. 

32.  Cadet  Charles  M.  Reid,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Loamy,  deceased. 

35.  Cadet  George  T.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Causten,  promoted. 

42.  Cadet  William  Krause,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy ; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Lyster,  promoted. 

48.  Cadet  William  A.  Garland,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Johnson,  resigned. 

55.  Cadet  Samuel  M.  Mills,  Jr.,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original 
vacancy ;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Moale,  promoted. 

62.  Cadet  Charles  Morris,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  fill  an  original  vacancy; 
and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Bickham,  dismissed. 
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67.  Cadet  P.  Eltoendorf  Skmn,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  to  flU  an  original 
yacancy;  and  First  Lieutenant,  vice  Morris,  promoted. 

IL  The  General  Regulations  (paragraph  239)  allow  three  months*  leave  of 
absence  to  the  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  on  entering  servioe,  and  any  one 
who  shall  fail  *' to  join  at  the  expiration  of  his  leave,  will  be  considered  as  declining 
his  appointment,  and  his  name  will  be  dropped  from  the  Anny  Bolls." 

In  accordance  with  this  regulation,  all  the  graduates  above  named,  unless  here- 
after otherwise  directed,  will  report,  in  person,  at  their  proper  stations,  on  the  30ih 
of  Sepkmber  nexL 

in.  The  graduates  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  inmiediately  report,  by  letter,  to  the  chief  of  their  corps  in  this  city. 

Those  assigned  to  regiments  will,  in  like  manner,  report  by  letter  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  their  respective  regiments,  who  will  assign  to  companies  those 
who  have  not  been  so  assigned  by  thSs  order.  If  the  stations  of  the  regimental 
commanders  be  not  known,  the  reports  will  be  forwarded,  under  cover,  to  the 
Ai^utant-General  for  transmittal 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

B.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
AdsistfMiU  AcffukuU'  GmeraL 


Orders,  &o. 

AUGUST. 

Aug.  8. — Rear- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  by  the  President  appointed  Chief  of  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  ad  interiTn,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Captain 
Percival  Drayton. 

Aug,  28. — Rear- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  to  succeed  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  and  will  proceed  by  the  1st  of 
September  to  Annapolis  for  the  above  duty. 

Aug,  28. — Commodore  George  S.  Blake  ordered  to  Annapolis  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, and  ordered  to  transfer  the  Naval  Academy  to  Rear- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter, 
who  has  been  appointed  Superintendent ;  when  the  transfer  shall  have  been  made, 
will  regard  himself  as  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  4 — Captain  Charles  S.  Boggs,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  ConneoU- 
out,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  16. — Captain  Charles  Stedman,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Ticonderoga, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  17. — Captain  Heniy  Waike,  detached  from  the  oonunand  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  18. — Captain  Oscar  Bullus,  detached  fh>m  the  command  of  the  Naval  Ren- 
dezvous, New  York,  and  waiting  orders. 

Ai^,  24.— Captain  James  Alden,  leave  extended.  Captain  Thornton  A.  Jenkma, 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Aug.  26. — Captain  J.  P.  McKinstry,  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readhiess  for  th« 
oommand  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Aug.  2. — Commander  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  ordered  to  report  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber to  Commodore  C.  H.  Bell,  for  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  &  Savannah. 

Aug,  1. — Commander  Thomas  H.  Stevens,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Oneida,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  9. — CoDunander  A.  G.  Qary,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Seminole, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  10. — Commander  E.  F.  Nichols,  detached  ftrom  special  duty  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  C.  H.  Bell,  to  relieve  Conunander  B.  J. 
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Moeller;  Commander  B.  J.  ICoeQer,  dotadiod  from  special  duty  at  New  York,  and 
waiting  ordere. 

Aug.  10. — Ck)mmander  Egbert  Thompson,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Olmaron,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  W.  H.  Macomb,  detached  fVom  the 
conmiand  of  the  Shamrock,  and  waiting  orders.  Commander  Pierce  Crosby,  de- 
tached fh>m  the  command  of  the  Metacomet,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  16. — Commander  William  G.  Temple,  ordered  by  the  Ist  of  September  to 
the  command  of  the  Osceola,  at  Boston. 

Aug.  11. — Commander  William  Reynolds,  appointed  Light-House  Inspector  of 
the  Twelfth  Light-House  District,  to  relieve  Commander  J.  M.  Watson.  Gomman- 
der  W.  G.  Temple,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Tacony,  instead  of  the  Osceola. 
Commander  James  M.  Watson,  detached  from  duty  as  Light-House  Inspector  of 
the  Twelfth  District,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  18. — Commander  Andrew  Bryson,  detached  fVom  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  waiting  orders.  Commander  William  F.  Spicer,  ordered  to  conmiand  the  Na- 
Tal  Rendezvous,  Boston,  Mass.  Commander  W.  2.  Le  Roy,  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Kaval  Rendezvous,  New  York. 

Aug.  21.^3ommander  Somerville  Nicholson,  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  Navi- 
gation Department,  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 

Aug.  22. — Commander  Alexander  Murray,  detached  from  special  duty  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Rhode  Island,  at  New  York. 
Commander  S.  D.  Trenchard,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Rhode  Island,  and 
ordered  for  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Aug.  24. — Commander  F.  Stanley,  detached  fh>m  special  duty  in  the  Board  of 
which  Captain  Jenkins  is  the  President 

Aug.  26. — Commander  F.  Stanley,  detadied  fh>m  special  duty  connected  with 
bounty  frauds  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  resume  command  of  the 
Tuscarora. 

Aug.  1. — Lieutenant-Commander  WUHam  A.  Kirkland,  ordered  to  Philadelphia 
to  command  the  Wasp.  Lieutenant-Commander  William  W.  Low,  detached  ftom 
the  command  of  the  Octorara,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  2.— Lieutenant-Commander  K  0.  Matthews,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Savannah.  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  Y.  McCauley,  detached  from  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  George  H.  Perkins,  de- 
tached from  the  command  of  the  Chickasaw,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  6. — Lieutenant-Commander  James  Stillwell,  detached  from  the  command  of 
the  Ottawa,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  8. — Lieutenant^Oommander  James  H.  GiDis,  detadied  from  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Washington,  and  granted  leave.  lieutenant-Commander  James  P.  Foster,  de- 
tached from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  granted  leave. 

Aug.  9. — Lieutenant-Commander  William  W.  Low,  ordered  to  report  for  duty  to 
Commodore  T.  A.  Hunt,  at  Boston,  at  the  foundries  under  his  direction.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander John  G.  Mitdiell,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and 
waiting  orders.    Lieutenant-Commander  James  S.  Thornton,  granted  leave. 

Aug.  10. — ^laeutenant-Commander  Edward  Terry,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Powhatan.  lieutenant-Commander  H.  K.  Breese,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  0.  Selfridge,  ordered 
for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  R.  I.  lieutenant-Commander  B.  Y. 
MoCauJey,  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  Hull,  as  Assistant  to  Commodore  T. 
Turner.  Lieutenant-Commander  George  Brown,  ordered  fbr  duty  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Washington.  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  L.  Rhythian,  ordered  for  duty  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Newport,  R.  I.  Deutenant-Ck)mmander  Ralph  Chandler,  de- 
tached from  the  command  of  the  Sangamon,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  11. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  G^rge  W.  Young,  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  CaL  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Irwin,  ordered  to 
Philadelphia  for  duty,  as  assistant  to  Commodore  T.  Turner.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander E.  0.  Matthews,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Savannah.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Chariea  H.  Cushman,  detached  ttom  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Mahaska  (Gulf  Squadron). 

Aug,  16. — lieutenant-Conmiander  Nathaniel  Greene,  detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Itasca,  and  waiting  orders.  lieutenant-Commander  Weld  N.  Allen, 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonderoga. 

Aug.  17. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  D.  Todd,  detached  from  the  Sacramento^ 
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and  waiting  orders.  Lienteiiant-Coinmander  E.  E.  Stone,  appointed  light-House 
Inspector  of  such  district  as  may  be  assigned  bj  Lighi-Honse  Board.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  S.  R.  Franklin,  appointed  Dgbt-Hooae  ^pector  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict 

Avg.  18. — ^Lieutonant-Commander  William  B.  Fitzhngh,  detached  fW»n  Missis- 
eippi  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Lientonant-Conmiander  R.  L.  Rhjthian,  or- 
dered to  Annapolis,  instead  of  Newport,  for  duty  in  connection  with  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Lieutenant-Commanders  T.  0.  SelAridge  and  E.  R.  Breese,  ordered  to 
AnnapoUs,  instead  of  Newport,  for  such  duty  as  may  be  assigned  ^lem. 

Aug.  21. — Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  S.  May,  detached  ftom  the  Ifisiissippi 
Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  23. — Lieutenant-Commander  R.  Boyd,  detached  from  the  oomaaaad  of  tiie 
Tempeet,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  24. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Austin  Pendergrast,  restored  to  duty,  and 
waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  E.  Stone  will  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaanry  for  duty  as  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Sixth  District.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander George  E.  Belknap,  deteched  from  Naval  Academy  and  PraoUee 
Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  26. — Lieutenant-Commander  Homer  C.  Blake,  ordered  to  duty  at  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  N.  H.,  in  charge  of  Navigation  Department  of  the  Yard. 

Aug.  28. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  James  B.  Jooett,  detached  fh>m  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  and  granted  leave. 

Aug.  S. — ^Lieutenant  Herbert  C.  Tyson,  detached  from  the  Connecticut,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Lieutenant  H.  F.  Pickering,  deteched  from  the  command  of  the  Na- 
lumt,  and  waiting  orders.  lieutenant  Morthner  L.  Johnson,  detached  from  the 
command  of  the  EstreUa,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Aug.  7. — Lieutenanto  B.  N.  K^ogg  and  Charles  S.  Cotton,  detadied  from  the 
Oneida,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  14 — lieutenant  John  J.  Reed,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  De  Soto  at 
Baltimore.  Lieutenant  F.  0.  Davenport,  detached  fh>m  the  Sabhie,  and  waiting 
orders.    Lieutenant  Henry  D.  H.  Manley,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  SaMne. 

Aug.  16. — ^Lieutenant  Charles  E.  McKay,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticon- 
deroga. 

Aug.  17. — Lieutenant  George  P.  Ryan,  detached  from  the  Sacramento,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Lieutenant  G.  S^  Wiltse,  ordered  fbr  duty  on  board  the  Agawam. 
lieutenant  8.  W.  Terry,  detached  from  the  Agawam,  and  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Ticonderoga. 

Aug.  18. — ^Lieutonast-Oommander  John  Walters,  ordered  for  duty  at  Baltimore  in 
shipping  apprentices  for  the  Navy.  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Naile,  detached  firom  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant  S.  R.  Eoox,  detached  from  com- 
mand of  the  Boston  Naval  Rendezvous,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  19. — ^lieutenant  Charles  D.  Jones,  ordered  for  du^  on  board  the  Taoony. 
lieutenant  H.  B.  Tyson,  granted  leave. 

Aug.  23. — lieutenante  B.  F.  Day  and  W.  H.  Barton,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Tuscarora.  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Naile,  detached  ftom  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
and  granted  leave. 

Aug.  24. — ^Lieutenant  H.  B.  Rmnsey,  detached  frtnti  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
ordered  North. 

Aug.  25. — ^lieutenant  James  D.  Grahtfn,  ordered  fbr  duty  on  boutl  the  Savannah. 
Lieutenant  James  O'Kane,  deteched  from  the  Savannah,  and  ordered  for  duty  at 
the  Naval  Academy.  Lieutenant  M.  S.  Stiijryeeant,  detached  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Stetion,  Mound  City,  lH 

Aug.  28. — ^lieutenant  A.  T.  Snell,  detached  from  ordnance  duty  at  Boston,  and 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonderoga,  at  Philadelphia. 

Aug.  7. — Acting  Ensign  Roland  C.  Irvin,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Pow- 
hatan. Acting  Ensign  Charles  V.  Gridley,  detached  from  the  Oneida,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Aug.  12. — Acting  Ensign  Clarence  Rathbone,  granted  leave. 

Aug.  16. — Ensigns  A.  H.  Wright  and  Lewis  Clark,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Ticonderoga. 

Aug.  17.— Ensigns  J.  B.  Cogfalan,  J.  D.  Clark,  and  Marston  Niles,  detached  from 
the  Bacnynento^  and  waiting  orders. 
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Aug,  30. — ^Ensign  G^rge  H.  Wadleigh,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonde- 
roga. 

Aug,  3. — Surgeon  J.  C.  Palmer,  order  of  the  3l8t  ultimo  detaching  him  from  the 
Qulf  Squadron  revoked,  granted  sick  leave  by  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher. 
Surgeon  Joseph  Beale,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Hartford.  Surgeon  William 
Orier,  orders  to  the  Hartford  revoked,  and  granted  sick  leave. 

Aug,  7. — Surgeon  John  J.  Qibson,  detached  from  the  Oneida,  and  waiting  ordera. 

Aug.  8. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  William  T.  Plant,  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Aug.  10. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Frederick  Erecker,  detached  from  the  Metacomet^ 
and  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  11. — Surgeon  J.  S.  Dungan,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Savannah. 

Aug,  12. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Louis  Zenzen,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  New  York 
Navy  Yard.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  S.  Beardsley,  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Naval  Hospital,  New  York.  Surgeon  A.  0.  Rhoades,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  14. — Surgeon  John  Rudenstein,  ordered  $;>r  duty  on  board  the  Powhatan. 
Assistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  Rundlett,  detached  from  the  Ck>nnecticut,  and  ordered  for 
duty  on  board  the  Powhatan.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Fort,  detached 
£rom  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Powhatan. 

Aug,  16. — Surgeon  Solomon  Sharp,  placed  upon  the  Retired  List 

Aug.  17. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  Jesse  P.  Woodbury  and  Surgeon  John  S.  ^tdien, 
detached  fh>m  the  Sacramento,  and  waiting  orders.  Passed  Assistant  Snrgeon  J. 
S.  Knight,  on  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  21.-— Surgeon  M.  Bradley,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and 
waiting  orders. 

Aug,  23. — ^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  D.  Slocum,  detached  fh>m  the  Tus- 
carora,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Tacony.  Surgeon  Adrian  Hudson,  de- 
tached from  the  Sabme,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  TuscaronL  Surgeon  B. 
F.  Gibbs,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Sabine. 

Aug.  24. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  John  M.  D.  Rice,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Princeton. 

Aug,  26^ — Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Winslow,  detached  fh>m  the  Osceola^  and 
waitmg  orders.  Fleet  Surgeon  James  A.  Palmer,  leave  extended,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  detached  from  Gulf  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders. 

Aug,  28. — Surgeon  Richard  0.  Dean,  ordered  to  Annapolis  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Aug.  30. — Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  Cook,  detadied  from  the  New  Yoric  Na- 
Tal  Hospital,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Massachusetts. 

'  'Aug,  2. — ^Paymaster  Caspar  Schenck,  ordered  for  doty  on  board  the  Savannah. 
Paymaster  A.  H.  Gilman,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ino.  Paymaster  Thomas 
H.  Looker,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Powhatan.  (Paymaster  A.  A.  Belknap^ 
dismissed  the  service.) 

Aug.  5. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  L.  J.  BiUinga,  detached  from  the  Connecticut-^ 
upon  transfer  of  crew — and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Assistant  Paymaster 
0.  K  Chenery,  detached  from  the  Wasp,  on  reporting  of  relief.  Assistant  Pay- 
master J.  S.  Giraud,  granted  sick  leave. 

Aug.  7. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  George  R.  Martin,  detached  from  the  Oneida,  and 
ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug,  8. — Paymaster  A.  W.  Russell,  detached  from  the  North  Carolma,  and  or- 
dered to  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug.  9. — Paymaster  L.  S.  Stockwell,  detached  from  the  Seminole,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Aug.  11. — Assistant  Paymaster  F.  H.  Hinman,  detached  from  the  Penobscot,  and 
OTdered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug.  14.— Paymaster  W.  W.  WOliams,  on  completion  of  transfers,  Ac^  at  Moond 
City,  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Aug.  16. — Paymaster  H«  M.  Denniston,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Onward. 

Aug.  16. — ^Paymaster  A.  H.  Gilman,  orders  of  2d  instant  revoked.  Assistant  Pay- 
master H.  L.  Wait,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ino.  Paymaster  James  N.  Cai^ 
penter,  detached  from  duty  m  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  ao- 
ooonts.    Paymaster  A.  J.  Pritchard,  ordered  for  du^  on  board  the  Tioonderogik 
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Aug.  19. — Paymaster  B.  J.  Cahoonef  detached  fhmi  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  or^ 
dered  to  settle  his  accounts.  Paymaster  J.  G.  Harris,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard. 

Aug,  21. — Paymaster  John  S.  Gulick,  detached  as  Fleet  Paymaster  fhun  the  Mis- 
sissippi Squadron,  and  will  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug.  24. — Paymaster  A.  H.  Gilman,  detached  from  special  duty  on  the  Board  of 
which  Captain  Jenkins  is  the  President. 

Aug.  25. — Pajrmaster  J.  S.  Post,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Assistant  Paymaster  W.  Goldsborough,  detached  fh>m  the  St  Lawrence,  and  or- 
dered to  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug,  26. — Assistant  Paymaster  W.  C.  Cook,  ordered  to  turn  over  to  Paymaster 
H.  H.  Pangbom,  all  money,  &c^  relating  to  the  office  of  Fleet  Paymaster  of  the 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  will  oontinae  on  duty,  at  New  Orleans,  as  Naval  Storekeeper 
until  the  stores  shall  have  been  removed.  Assistant  Paymaster  George  H.  Bea- 
man,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Aug,  4 — Chief  Engineer  J.  B.  Kimball,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Pow- 
hatan. 

Aug,  7. — Chief  Sngineer  William  H.  Hunt,  detached  from  the  Oneida,  and  wait- 
ing orders.  Chief  Engineer  John  H.  Long,  detached  iVom  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  superintending  the  Government  work  at  the  Etna 
Works,  New  York.  Chief  Engineer  Harman  Newell,  detached  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Aug.  9.— Chief  Engineer  Theodore  Zeller,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia. 

Aug.  17. — Chief  Eng^eer  Alexander  Henderson,  ordered  for  temporary  du^  at 
Washington  Navy  Yani,  in  the  laying  up  of  iron-clads.  Chief  Engineer  Alexander 
Green,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Tuscarora.  Chief  Engineer  Elbridge  Law- 
ton,  ordered  for  duty  at  Philadelphia^  as  Senior  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, in  place  of  Chief  Engineer  Newell,  detached.  Chief  Engineer  Henry  H. 
Stewart,  ordered  to  Philadelj^iia  for  duty  as  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examining 
Engineers. 

Aug.  19. — Chief  Engineer  George  F.  Kutz,  detached  fVom  Board  of  Examiners  at 
FhiUdelphia,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonderoga. 

Aug.  10. — Professor  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  detached  fh>m  the  Naval  Academy,  and  or- 
dered for  duty  in  connection  with  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Professor  M.  H.  Beech- 
er,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory. 

Aug.  15. — ^Professor  Joseph  K  Nourse,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
granted  leave. 

Aug.  30.~  Professor  H.  H.  Lock  wood,  ordered  to  report  to  Bear-Admh^  D.  D. 
Porter  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Promoted. 

Aug.  15. — Acting  Ensign  James  D.  Graham,  promoted  to  Lieutenant,  to  take 
rank  next  after  Lieutenant  H.  0.  Tallman. 

Aug.  23. — Assistant  Surgeon  Adrian  Hudson,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon 
frt>m  August  17. 

Aug.  25. — Commander  J.  H.  Strong,  promoted  to  Captain,  to  date  August  6, 
1866.  Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  S.  Phelps,  promoted  to  Commander,  to  date 
August  5,  1865.  Lieutenants  Albert  Kautz,  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  and  Norman  H. 
Farquhar,  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Commanders. 

Bestored. 

Aug.  24 — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Austin  Pendergrast 

Besigned. 

Aug,  10. — Lieutenant-Commander  dark  Merchant 
Aug.  11. — Assistant  Paymaster  George  S.  Benedict 
Vol  rv.— 34 
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Aug.  24. — Asnstant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Newcomer. 
Aug.  28. — Midshipman  Thomas  S.  Wilson. 

DismiBsed. 

Aug,  2. — Paymaster  A.  A.  Belknap. 


iJolunteer    ISaDVi. 

Orders,  &o. 

JUNE. 

June  5. — Acting  Ensign  S.  E.  Willotts,  detached  from  the  Tuscarora,  and  on 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  T.  S.  Arey,  detached  from  the  Winona,  and  ordered  to  the 
Vermont. 

jiine  6. — Acting  Ensigns  H.  G.  C.  Enise,  John  P,  Perkins,  W.  H.  Brown,  and  L. 
H.  Foasett,  of  the  Wyalusing — detached,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  R.  Wilkin- 
son and  Benjamin  Walker,  ordered  to  the  Winooski. 

June  7. — Acting  Ensign  A.  P.  Sampson,  of  the  Vanderbilt;  Acting  Ensign  J.  B, 
Taney,  of  the  Tacony ;  Acting  Ensign  John  Bartoll,  Jr.,  from  the  Pontoosucj 
Acting  Ensign  George  H.  Marks,  from  the  schooner  William  Bacon ;  Acting  En- 
signs Oliver  Spear  and  H.  S.  P.  Rollins,  of  the  Queen ;  Acting  Ensigns  S.  L.  Grif- 
fin, Oliver  Swain,  and  S.  E.  Willetts,  of  the  Tuscarora;  Acting  Ensign  Joseph  A. 
Haven,  of  the  Verbena, — detached,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  C.  M.  Thwing, 
Edward  Tilghman,  and  W.  L.  Pavy,  detached  from  the  bark  Houghton,  and  wait- 
ing orders, 

June  8. — Acting  Ensign  G.  A.  Steins,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Frederick  Elhott,  detached  from  the  KaatskiU,  South 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  North.  Acting  Ensigns  C  J.  Peirce  and  Joseph  S. 
Brown,  ordered  to  the  Nipsic 

June  9. — Acting  Ensigns  James  B.  Taney,  F,  W.  WorsteU,  Thomas  Golding,  and 

F.  H.  Fischer,  of  the  Tacony ;  Acting  Ensign  Charles  F.  Russell,  of  the  Epsilon ; 
Acting  Ensign  P.  C.  Asseron,  of  the  Berberry;  and  Acting  Ensign  J.  A.  Winches- 
ter, of  the  Pawtuxet — detached,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Josepli  H.  Wain- 
Wright,  detached  from  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and  waiting  orders.     Acting  Ensign 

G.  H.  Dodge,  detached  from  the  Pawtuxet,  and  on  leave.  Acting  p:nsign  C.  M. 
Baird,  ordered  to  the  Emma  Henry.  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Lindsey,  ordered  to  the 
Camanche. 

June  10. — Acfmg  Ensigns  E.  M.  Clark,  James  E.  Carr,  and  John  Ross,  from  the 
Pontiac;  Acting  Ensigns  J.  A.  Brennan,  Seth  Hand,  and  G.  F.  Morse,  from  the 
Aries — dotache(^  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Weston,  Jr.,  detached  from 
the  Dacotah,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  12. — Acting  Ensign  Isaac  Seveus,  orders  to  the  Vermont  revoked,  and  on 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  J.  C.  Staples,  from  the  Emma  Henry ;  Acting  Ensign  H.  S. 
Livermore,  from  the  Zouave;  Acting  Ensigns  Walter  S.  Howland,  Andrew  Curtis, 
W.  H.  Millett,  and  L.  A.  Cornthwaite,  from  the  Potomska;  Acting  Ensign  B.  M. 
Chester,  from  the  Pembina;  Acting  Ensign  D.  B,  McKenzie,  from  the  Roanoke; 
and  Acting  I'lnsign  S.  B.  Cline,  from  the  Anacostia — detached,  and  on  leave.  Act- 
ing Ensign  J.  E.  Armstrong,  detached  from  the  Shawmut,  and  ordered  to  the  Wi- 
nooski Acting  Ensign  F.  A.  Dean,  ordered  to  the  Winnebago.  Acting  Ensign 
A.  H,  Harlow,  ordered  to  the  Lady  Sterling. 

June  13. — Acting  Ensigns  William  Swartwout,  C.  H.  Huntington,  and  J,  W. 
Towne,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Wingoski,  at  New  York.  Acting  En- 
signs John  Braun  and  George  J.  W.  Mabee,  detached  from  the  Mt.  A^emon,  and  on 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  L.  A.  Waterman,  detached  from  the  Passaic,  and  on  leave. 
Acting  Ensigns  R.  F.  Dodge,  J.  A.  Phillips,  and  Samuel  Merchant,  detached  from 
the  Mingoe,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  John  L.  Vennard,  G.  W.  Beverly,  and 
A.  W.  Snow,  detached  from  the  Galena,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  A.  N.  Bates 
and  W.  Walton,  detached  from  the  Columbia,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  A. 
Lewis  and  D.  M.  Hays  detached  from  the  Mercury,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign 
E.  H.  McDonald,  detached  from  the  Saugus,  and  on  leave.    Acting  Ensigns  Richard 
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H.  Lamphier,  D.  W.  Hodson,  and  J.  H.  Cromwell,  detadied  from  the  Lehigfa,  and 
on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  James  Johnson  and  John  Barrett^  detadied  from  the 
Bescue,  and  on  leave. 

June  14.— Acting  Ensigns  J.  W.  Mulford,  R  Shepperd,  A.  McCleary,  and  W,  H.  H. 
Cnrtis,  detached  from  the  Huron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  Logan  Dyson  and 
C.  B.  Pyne,  detached  from  the  Heliotrope.  Actfaig  Ensigns  William  E.  Engle,  Wil- 
liam Chandler,  and  T.  Delano,  detached  from  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  on  leave. 
Acting  Ensign  Robert  Adair,  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John  Bishop,  ordered  to 
the  Bermuda.  Acting  Ensign  George  W.  Pease,  detached  from  the  Mary  Sanford, 
and  on  leave. 

June  15. — ^Acting  Ensign  C.  J.  Hill,  ordered  to  the  Squando.  Acting  Ensign 
K  T.  Sears,  from  the  Dawn;  Acting  Ensign  Daniel  Merrill,  from  the  Safih>n;  Act- 
ing Ensign  John  W.  Thompson,  from  the  Hunchback;  Acting  Ensigns  R.  F.  Par- 
sons, H.  Eason,  C.  B.  Didonan,  and  John  Parry,  from  the  Cherokee--Hdetached,  and 
on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Joseph  M.  Gould,  detached  from  the  Hastings,  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensigns  W.  H.  Armstrong,  W.  J.  Crosby,  E.  C.  J.  Pendleton,  and 
N.  W.  Black,  detached  from  the  luka;  AcUng  Ensigns  Noah  D.  Joyce,  J.  D.  GkM- 
sick,  and  L.  W.  Smith,  from  the  Commodore  Morris ;  Acting  Ensigns  Jethro  North, 
(George  Couch,  S.  H.  Pollock,  and  M.  J.  Daley,  from  the  Sonoma— detadied,  and 
on  leave. 

June  16. — ^Acting  Ensigns  R.  B.  Moores,  G.  J.  Conklln,  and  William  Rogers,  de- 
tached from  the  Onward,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Franklin  Toung,  detached 
from  the  Commodore  P^ny,  and  on  leava  Acting  Ensign  Edward  TUghman,  on 
leave.    Acting  Ensign  G.  G.  Tripp,  on  leave  (sick). 

June  17.— Acting  Ensigns  T.  J.  Cannon,  C.  H.  Perchard,  and  William  White, 
from  the  Chenango;  Acting  Ensigns  Paul  Armadt  and  Henry  Wakefield,  from  the 
Atlanta;  Acting  Ensign  Edward  Drinkwater,  from  the  Martin;  Acting  Ensign 
Charles  Nelson,  from  the  Nyack— detached,  and  on  leave.  Ac^ng  Ensign  John 
Williams,  detached  from  the  Wasp,  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  Charles  G.  Whiting, 
John  G.  Lloyd,  and  P.  W.  Morgan,  from  the  Montgomery ;  Acting  Ensigns  Henrr 
H.  CoUamer,  James  W.  Crowell,  and  Elias  Lawson,  from  the  Maratanzar— detached, 
and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Frank  Marshall,  on  leave,  with  permission  to  leave 
the  United  States.  Acting  Ensign  James  Brown,  detached  from  West  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, and  waiting  orders. 

June  19. — Acting  Ensign  and  PUot  George  W.  Hadden,  detadied  from  the  tug 
Clinton.  Acting  Ensigns  Christian  Kruse,  W.  B.  Brown,  and  Frank  Marshall,  from 
the  Sunflower;  Actmg  Ensigns  William  A.  Taylor,  Chaiies  R  Choate,  and  Cieorge 
H.  Wood,  from  the  Chippewa ;  Acting  Ensigns  G.  P.  St  John  and  D.  J.  Grant, 
from  the  Howquah;  and  Acting  Ensign  Christian  Lindeman,  from  the  Eolus,  on 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  James  Richardson,  detached  from  the  South  AUuitio  Squad- 
ron, on  sick  leAve.  Acting  Ensign  Henry  Eloeppel,  ordered  to  the  Constellation 
for  du^.  Acting  Ensign  Isaac  Thayer,  granted  extension  of  leave.  Acting  En- 
signs F.  C.  Hall,  a  H.  Howell,  James  H.  Delano,  and  G.  A.  Patchke,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence revoked,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  J.  B.  Montgomery  for  du^. 
Acting  Ensign  William  K.  Engell,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

June  20. — Acting  Ensign  John  A.  Crossman,  detached  from  the  Chioopee;  Act- 
ing Ensign  0.  W.  Farenholt,  from  the  Henry  James;  Acting  Ensign  Robert  Craig, 
from  the  Dan  Smith;  Acting  Ensigns  Frank  L.  Harris,  Charles  P.  Noyes,  and  Ben- 
jamin O.  Low,  from  the  WUdemess;  Acting  Ensigns  H.  B.  Tinkham,  L.  C.  Owen, 
and  W.  B.  Pdroe,  from  the  Seneca;  Acting  Ens^^ns  Daniel  W.  Lakin  and  Isaac 
Atkins,  from  the  Little  Ada— and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Herbert  Oberly, 
detached  from  the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Alabama.  Acting  Ensign 
O.  C.  CampbeU,  detadied  from  the  Vermont,  and  ordered  to  the  Kauboo.  Acting 
Ensign  W.  B.  Trufant,  granted  sick  leave. 

June  21.— Acting  Ensign  R  EL  Smith,  detadied  from  the  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron; Acting  Ensign  T.  E.  Lawton,  from  the  Pontiac,  and  granted  leave.  Acting 
Bnsi^  L.  A.  Comthwait,  ordered  to  the  Alleghany.  Acting  Ensign  Chariet  Wi^ 
denbien,  honorable  discharge  of  the  11th  ult  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

June  22. — ^Acting  Ensign  J.  A.  WUliams,  detadied  from  the  Wasp;  Acting  En- 
signs Thomas  Williams,  Sewall  F.  Graves,  G.  G.  Smith,  and  James  Auld,  from  the 
Alabama:  Acting  Ensigns  William  W.  Smith  and  Gorham  P.  Tyler,  from  the  Nan- 
tudcet;  Acting  Ensign  Pdtiah  Perkins,  from  the  Honeysuckle;  Acting  Ensigns  R. 
G.  Hartford,  J.  Y.  Braley,  and  William  Y.  Hodgkinson,  from  the  Steppmg  Stones ; 
Aotiag  Ensign  G.  S.  Johnson,  from  the  C.  P.  Williams;  Acting  Bnmgns  Henry  P. 
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Dorton,  Charles  F.  Bearing,  and  Alonzo  Elwell,  from  the  Wissahickon ;  Acting 
Ensigns  0.  0.  Snow,  Charles  Dauenhower,  and  Levi  W.  Smith,  from  the  Jamea 
Adger — and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John  Walker,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Guard. 

Junt  23. — ^Acting  Ensigns  W.  W.  "Weld  and  Leonard  Denton,  detached  from  the 
Valley  City;  Acting  Ensign  Charles  Nellman,  from  the  Orvetta;  Acting  Ensigns 
August  Adler,  William  C.  Eldredge,  8.  L.  La  Dieu,  and  Charlos  Miller,  from  the 
Qettysburg;  Acting  Ensigns  John  Grorman  and  E.  H.  Smith,  from  the  Somerset; 
Acting  Ensigns  J.  P.  Chadwick  and  R.  W.  Laird,  from  the  Norwich;  Acting  En- 
signs William  M.  Swasey,  Greorge  B.  Sidell,  John  S.  Snow,  and  John  E.  Giddings, 
from  the  Isonomia;  Acting  Ensign  Charles  Wilson,  from  the  Massasoit;  Actmg 
Ensigns  A.  J.  L  Barker  and  William  D.  Murray,  from  the  Commodore  Perry — and 
on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  James  Oliver,  ordered  to  the  Naubuc.  Acting  Ensign 
Henry  Oberly,  orders  detaching  him  from  the  North  Carolina  revoked. 

JwRA  24. — Acting  Ensigns  Edwin  R.  Warren,  Charles  Clausen,  and  Thomas  R. 
Dayton,  detached  from  the  Wamsutta ;  Acting  Ensigns  James  H.  Bunting  and  Wil- 
liam Mero,  from  the  Ethan  Allen ;  Acting  Ensigns  Thomas  C.  Tinker  and  M.  J. 
Nicholson,  from  the  Arkansas;  Acting  Ensign  W.  Cooper,  from  the  Atlantic 
Squadron;  Acting  Ensign  H.  Clay  Leslie,  from  the  Monticello;  Acting  Ensigns  A. 
E.  Bamett  and  Joseph  Hadfield,  from  the  Atlantic  Squadron — and  granted  leave. 
Acting  Ensign  Henry  B.  Morton,  honorable  discharge  of  the  16th  ult  revoked, 
and  granted  one  month's  leave  from  that  date. 

JviM  26. — Acting  Ensign  F.  P.  Center,  detached  from  the  Oanonicus ;  Acting 
Ensigns  E.  W.  Pelton,  Marion  Hugg,  H.  A.  Winslow,  and  Andrew  W.  Harvey, 
from  the  Fah-Kee ;  Acting  Ensigns  A.  J.  Lowell,  William  Bryant,  A.  0.  Child,  and 
Edward  L  Bourne,  frt>m  the  Britannia;  Acting  Ensign  John  W.  Bennett,  from  the 
Republic;  Acting  Ensign  A.  T.  Hamblen,  from  the  R.  R.  Cuyler;  Acting  Ensigns 
John  Hancock,  A.  C.  Fowler,  and  J.  R.  Harding,  from  the  Fort  Henry;  Acting  En- 
sign John  Mitchell,  from  the  Squando ;  Acting  Ensigns  G.  E.  French  and  Wood- 
w^  Carter,  frt>m  the  Atlantic  Squadron;  Acting  Ensign  A.  C.  Southworth,  from 
the  Boxer;  Acting  Ensign  Lewis  Jennings,  from  the  Donegal;  Acting  Ensign 
William  H.  Fogg,  from  the  Kaatsldll — and  granted  leave. 

JviM  27. — Acting  Ensign  GJeorge  W.  Williams,  detached  from  the  Geranium; 
Acting  Ensign  W.  C.  Underbill,  from  the  Granite;  Acting  Ensigns  Frank  Fisher 
and  S.  P.  Edwards,  from  the  Sarah  Bruen ;  Acting  Ensigns  W.  A.  Abbott  and 
James  D.  Babcock,  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  Acting  Ensign  William  Moody, 
frx>m  the  Boxer — and  granted  leave. 

Jiiw  28.— Acthig  Ensigns  L.  H.  White,  Frederick  Elliott,  L.  B.  Brigham,  and  0. 
Lindeman,  ordered  to  the  Independence.  Acting  Ensigns  H.  Wakefield,  Robert 
Sheppard,  and  R.  S.  Proudflt,  detached  from  the  Alleghany,  and  ordered  to  Annap- 
olis, Md.  Acting  Ensigns  John  J.  Moule,  F.  H.  Deering,  A.  B.  Hall,  and  C.  S. 
Thurston,  detached  from  the  Kanawha ;  Acting  Ensigns  J.  H.  Kerens  and  Thomas 
C.  Kelly,  from  the  Henry  Brinker — and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John 
McNally,  granted  leave. 

June  29. — Acting  Ensigns  A.  W.  Snow,  J.  W.  Howison,  W.  B.  Spencer,  and  J. 
L.  Yennard,  ordered  to  &e  Kansas.  Acting  Ensign  H.  R.  Towle,  ordered  to  the 
Ehnma.  Acting  Ensign  S.  Edgerley,  ordered  to  the  Donegal  Acting  Ensign  R 
M.  Boggs,  detached  from  the  Unit,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  WeUea, 
detach^  from  the  West  Gulf  Squadron,  and  on  leave. 

JvM  30. — ^Acting  Ensign  C.  H.  Lester,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Nahanl^ 
Atlantic  Squadron.    Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  John  Dinsmore,  granted  leave. 

Apigoi/Rkd  Acting  Amsiani  Surgeons, 

/ttfie  2.— Eli  D.  Sargent 
June  21.— B.  A.  Dulin. 

June  2. — Actmg  Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  A.  Layton,  detached  from  the  East 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  H.  Coe,  of  the 
Flambc^;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  P.  Goodhue,  of  the  Maumee— detached, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Witherell,  detached  from 
the  North  Carolina,  and  ordered  to  the  Hetzel  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John 
H.  Blodgett,  of  the  Commodore  Read;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  Wadsworth, 
•f  the  Morse;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  A.  Whedon,  of  the  Crusader;  Act- 
ing  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  MoKenzie,  of  the  Banshee— detached,  and  ordered  for 
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duty  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  D.  G.  Smith,  ordered 
to  tiie  Bermuda.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Eli  D.  Sargent,  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

June  3. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  H.  Johnson,  from  the  Hunchback,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Little,  from  the  Winona,  detached,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  S.  Fife,  leave  two  weeks,  and  ordered  to 
Grand  Gulf. 

June  5. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  Wadsworth,  detadied  from  the  Potomae 
Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

June  6. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  Holman,  detached  from  the  Wja- 
lusing,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Bowen,  ordered  to 
the  Alabama. 

June  9. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  Hopkins,  from  the  Taoonj,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  S.  Perkins,  from  the  Pawtuxet,  detached,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

JuTie  10. — Acting  Assist^t  Surgeon  J.  K.  Walsh,  detached  from  the  Aries,  and 
waiting  orders. 

June  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Gale,  detached  from  the  Potomao 
Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Guard.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  H.  Naphejs, 
detached  from  the  Mingoe,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  13. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Berrett,  detached  from  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non, and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Theodore  S.  Keith,  detached 
from  the  Passaic,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Faxon, 
detached  from  the  Galena,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James 
McMillan,  detached  from  the  Huron,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon A.  S.  Dean,  detached  from  the  Columbia,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  14. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  Semig,  detached  ftom  the  Commodore 
Morris,  and  wuiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surge<m  Thomas  Owens,  detached 
from  the  Atlanta,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  B.  Lewis, 
detached  from  the  luka,  and  waiting  orders. 

June  15. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  Ingraham,  detached  from  the  Maho- 
pac,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  T.  T.  Marsh,  detached  from 
the  Cherokee,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  David  Fawdry,  de- 
tached from  Uie  Sonoma,  and  on  leave. 

June  16. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  David  Watson,  detached  from  the  OnwioiS, 
and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  C.  Reynolds,  from  the  Chenango,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  W.  Knight,  ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Squadron.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  W.  Grale,  ordered  to  the  Nipsic. 

June  17. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Blackmer,  detached  from  the  Mont- 
gomery, and  waiting  orders. 

Jwne  19. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  C.  Meredith,  detached  from  the  Gettyi- 
burg.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Shaw,  from  the  Maratanza;  Acting  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  S.  B.  Kenney,  from  the  Seneca;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  £. 
Gregory,  from  the  Chippewa— detached,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  Robert  Lautenbach,  detached  from  the  Alleghany,  and  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  E.  D.  Sargent,  from  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  for  dutv  in  the  West  Gulf 
Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  B.  White,  detached  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina, and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Assi8tan|;  Surgeons  John 
Spare,  J.  D.  Malone,  and  Robert  Cowie,  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

June  20. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Howard,  detached  from  the  South  , 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  ordered  North.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Nelson  Ingra- 
ham, ordered  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  for  duty,  to  relieve  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  W.  W.  Howard. 

June  21. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  Flynn,  from  the  James  Adger ;  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  W.  S.  Bowen,  from  the  Alabama;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
Scallay  Parker,  from  the  Sonoma;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  R.  Latson,  from 
the  Massasoit;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  William  P.  Wright,  from  the  Somerset; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  J.  A  Petrie,  from  the  Norwich— detached,  and  waiting 
orders.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Tourtellotte,  ordered  to  the  Nyack. 

June  22. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James  H.  Mills,  detached  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  N.  Coonan, 
detached  from  the  Wissahickon,  and  waiting  orders. 

Jwne  23. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  Cowie,  orders  to  West  Gulf  Squadron 
revoked,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Isaiah  Dowling,  detached 
from  the  Ethan  Allen,  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  W.  Loring,  from  the  Yalley 
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City,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Alexander  McKenzie,  firom 
the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

JviM  24. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ezra  Pray,  detached  fh>m  the  Arkansas,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  Sturtevant,  from  the  Britannia,  and  waiting 
orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  C.  Sargent,  detached  ftx)m  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  A. 
Fobes,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  and  on  leave. 

JviM  27. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  B.  G.  Sawyer,  detached  from  the 
Don,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  S.  S.  Green,  detached  from  the 
Kanawha,  and  waiting  orders. 

JuM  28. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  "W.  Gale,  detached  ftx)m  the  Nipsic^ 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  R.  Holmes,  ordered  to  the  Nip- 
sic  for  duty. 

JvtM  2. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  S.  Park,  of  the  Chimo;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  J.  H.  Smoot,  of  the  Maumee ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J. 
J.  DufiQeld,  of  the  Commodore  Read ;  Acting  ALSsistant  Paymaster  C.  A.  McDaniel, 
of  the  Morse;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  W.  Seely,  of  the  Crusader; 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  W.  Guernsey,  of  the  Anacostia;  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  D.  P.  Shuler,  of  the  Banshee ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  C. 
Ward,  of  the  Flambeau;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  George  H.  Read,  of  the 
Freeborn;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  0.  N.  Case,  of  the  Casco;  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  Thomas  Jemegan,  of  the  Commodore  Barry;  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master D.  L.  Ruth,  of  the  Onondaga — detached,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  John  F.  Wood,  detached,  on  completion  of  transfers,  from 
Kensington,  and  settling' accounts. 

JwM  3. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  H.  Dickson,  of  the  Winona,  and 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  Cushing,  of  the  Hunchback,  detached,  and 
settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  A.  Emerson,  ordered  to 
the  Nyack.    Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  C.  Graves,  ordered  to  the  Shawmut. 

Jwne  5. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  H.  Abell,  detached  frt>m  the  Mahopeo^ 
and  settling  accounts. 

Juiii  6. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F.  J.  Painter,  detached  from  the  Tuscarora, 
and  settling  accounts. 

JufiA  7. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  E.  D.  Hayden,  detached  frx>m  the  Receiv- 
ing-Ship Grampus,  and  settling  accounts. 

Junt  8. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  W.  Farmer,  detached  from  the 
South  Carolina,  and  settling  accounts. 

Junt  9. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  S.  Hosford,  of  the  Tacony ;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  H.  S.  Skelding,  of  the  Pontiac;  Acting  Assistant  Pajrmaster 
George  A.  Emerson,  of  the  Pawtuzet— detached,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  L.  A.  Frailey,  ordered  to  the  Nyack.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master Henry  M.  Rogers,  leave  extended. 

June  10. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  A.  Downes,  detached  from  the 
Aries,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  H.  Haskell,  ordered 
as  Recorder  to  Naval  Board,  New  York. 

Jttn«  12. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  F.  A.  Torbert,  of  the  Lehigh;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  A.  Cable,  of  the  Mingoe ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
Homer  K  Rand,  of  the  Potomska-— detached,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Paymaster  Joseph  S.  Harvey,  leave  extended. 

Jmim  13.~ Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  C.  Bissell,  detached  frx)m  the  Mary 
Sanford,  on  completion  of  transfers,  &c.,  and  settling  accounts.  Actmg  Assistant 
Paymaster  Charles  D.  Collom,  detached  from  the  Huron,  and  settling  accounts. 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  H.  B.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Mount  Vernon,  and 
settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  G.  C.  Boardman,  detached  frt)m  the 
Galena,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Samuel  Thomas,  de- 
tached from  the  Columbia,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  F. 
A.  Wheeler,  detached  from  the  Passaic,  and  settling  accounts. 

Jtmt  14. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Thomas  Higgins,  detached  frt>m  the  Com- 
modore Morris,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  D.  S.  Bostwlck, 
detached  from  the  Atlanta,  and  settling  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
Henry  Lunt,  detached  from  the  luka,  and  settling  accounts. 

Jvm  16. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  Sellew,  detached  from  the  Sono- 
ma, and  settling  aoeounts.    Aothig  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  C.  Osterloh,  detached 
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from  the  Cherokee,  and  aettUng  aooounts.  Aoting  AaaiBtapt  FAymaster  B.  G. 
SimpBon,  detached  from  the  Saugus,  and  on  leave. 

June  16. — Actfaig  Assistant  Paymaster  Howard  Jenkins,  detached  from  the 
Eolus;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  John  S.  Allen,  from  the  Onward;  and  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  A.  D.  Baohe,  from  the  Chenango — and  ordered  to  settle 
accounts. 

Jme  17. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Dayid  Watson,  detached  ftt>m  the  ICont- 
g<Mnery,  kc,  and  ordered  to  setUe  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  £.  G. 
Musgraye,  order  of  6th  instant,  reyoking  appointment,  this  day  rescinded,  and 
resignation  accepted  from  that  date. 

Jme  19. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  James  S.  Giraud,  detached  from  the  Get- 
tysburg; Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  M.  Rogers,  from  the  Wilderness; 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Theodore  Barker,  from  the  Maratanza ;  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  E.  W.  Brooks,  from  the  Howquah;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
James  M.  Flood,  from  the  Chippewa;  and  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Milton  B. 
Cushing,  from  the  Seneca — and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

June  21. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Ben.  Abrahams,  detached  from  the 
Alabama;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  B.  Tuttle,  from  the  Sonoma;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  John  H.  Stevenson,  frx>m  the  Massasoit;  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  W.  J.  Healey,  from  the  Commodore  Perry ;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
Edwin  Webster,  from  the  Somerset;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  F.  Gardner, 
from  the  Norwich;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  L.  C.  Wood,  from  the  Nantucket; 
Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Wilbur  Ives,  from  the  James  Adger;  and  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  Frederick  Wells,  from  the  Wasp — and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Jtme  22. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  Dutcher,  detached  from  the  Wis- 
Bahickon,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles 
Cowley,  detached  from  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  on  leave. 

June  23. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Henry  Russell,  detached  from  the  Ethan 
Allen,  and  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  J.  W.  Sands,  from  the  Valley  City,  and 
ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

Jtme  24. — ^Actin^  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  Loucks,  detached  from  the  Wam- 
Butta;  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  C.  B.  Culver,  from  the  Britannia;  Acting  Ab- 
sistant  Paymaster  K  G.  Bi&op^  from  the  Arkansas ;  and  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
master Charles  II.  Boardman,  from  the  Fah-Kee — and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

June  26. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Emory  Wright,  detached  from  the  R.  R. 
Cnyler;  Acting  ABsistant  Paymaster  S.  W.  Kay,  from  the  Sarah  Bruen;  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  H.  L.  Hopkins,  from  the  Fort  Henry ;  and  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  James  Winter,  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes — and  ordered  to  settle 
accounts. 

Jtme  27. — ^Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  William  A.  Jube,  detached  from  the 
Kanawha,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts. 

June  29. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  L.  Pynchon,  detached  from  the  Os- 
sipee,  and  ordered  to  settle  accounts.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Ichabod  Norton, 
detached  from  the  Home,  ordered  to  return  North,  and  on  completing  settlement 
of  accounts,  resignation  will  be  accepted.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  A.  J. 
Greeley,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Home,  West  Gulf  Squadron. 


Besigned. 


June  2. — ^Acting  Ensign  E.  N.  Lemon. 

June  3. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  L.  Gibbs.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
P.  V.  D.  Horton. 

Jitne  6. — Actmg  Volunteer  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Faucon.  Acting  Master  A.  M. 
Keith.    Acting  Ensigns  F.  N.  Hathaway,  C.  L.  Meany,  A.  K.  Noyes,  R.  Rabadau. 

June  6.— -Actmg  Ensigns  W.  A.  Smith,  T.  Brenton,  N.  H.  Conklin,  John  Mor- 
rissey.  • 

June  7. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Dunn.  Acting  Ensigns  John 
Bowman,  J.  W.  Crocker,  J.  Cannon,  William  Ross,  B.  G.  Clough,  R.  B.  Pray,  J.  T. 
Carver.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  James  R.  May.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster 
E.  Littlejohn. 

June  9.— Acting  Masters  H.  Tibbetts  and  C.  F.  Laiudey.  Acting  Ensigns  R.  N. 
Millen,  John  Sm^  Jr.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  Thayer.  Acting  Assistant 
Paymasters  W.  J.  Hoodless,  Bailey  HascaU,  ThomaB  A.  Emerson. 
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June  10.— Acting  Master  W.  0.  Putnam.  Acting  Ensigns  0.  L.  Haskell,  W.  B. 
Avery,  J.  B.  Wallis. 

June  12. — Acting  Master  H.  S.  Blanchard.  Acting  Ensigns  Benjamin  Walker, 
George  T.  Chapman,  Henry  B.  Francis. 

Jime  14. — Acting  Master  W.  L.  Kempton.  Acting  Ensigns  C.  S.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam B.  Pease,  Charles  H.  Sinclair,  A.  E.  Dunham,  M.  W.  Weld,  U.  Feilbuig.  Act- 
ing Assistant  Paymaster  G.  W.  Simmons. 

June  15. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  A.  F.  Davis.  Acting  Ensigns  Geo.  B.  Mott, 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Cornelius  Bartlett  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Robert  G. 
Peiroe. 

June  16. — Acting  Ensign  William  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Constellation.    Acting 
Ensigns  E.  T.  Strong  and  J.  S.  Brown.    Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  J.  Bowdle. 
'  June  17. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  P.  Perlrins  and  C.  M.  Bird. 

June  19. — Acting  Ensigns  S.  F.  Graves  and  H.  A.  Crockett  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  L.  A.  Boyce. 

June  20. — Acting  Ensigns  John  H.  Linscott  and  Thomas  Williams.  Acting  As- 
sistant Paymaster  James  J.  Clark  and  A.  J.  Clark. 

June  21. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Charles  N.  Hall,  Haskell  Crosby,  and  M.  M.  Hovey. 

June  24. — Acting  Master  J.  N.  Rowe.  Acting  Ensigns  T.  S.  Arey,  Thomas  W. 
^U,  T.  M.  L.  Chrystia     Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  J.  McMillan  and  W.  H.  Coe. 

June  26. — Acting  Master  A.  S.  Megathlin.  Acting  Ensigns  Michael  Murphy  and 
J.  H.  Church.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  D.  White.  Acting  Assistant  Pay- 
masters J.  H.  Bizby  and  Lewis  Jorgensen. 

June  27.— Acting  Ensigns  Joseph  Frost,  J.  D.  Ellis,  M.  S.  Porter,  and  J.  K  Peap 
body.    Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  W.  T.  WhiGnore. 

June  28. — ^Acting  Ensign  Henry  Baker.  Acting  Assistant  Paymasters  Charles 
R.  Howard,  E.  R.  Moffatt,  and  C.  W.  BuU. 

June  29. — ^Acting  Master  J.  A.  Hamilton.  Acting  Ensigns  D.  S.  Beetle  and  L. 
L.  Odiome.  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Ichabod  Norton.  Acting  Chief  Engineer 
Simon  Schultice. 

June  30. — Acting  Ensign  J.  C.  Murphy.  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  Richard  Rey- 
nolds.   Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  H.  BelL 

June  16. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  Solon  Farrer,  detached  firom  the  Santiago  de 
Cuba. 

June  20. — Acting  Chief  Engineer  Marshall  T,  Chevrees,  detached  firom  the  Ma- 
hopac,  and  on  leave. 

June  22. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  E.  A.  Whipple,  detached  firom  the  Wissahickon, 
and  waiting  orders. 

June  24. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineers  George  W.  Farrer  and  Nelson  TVinans, 
granted  leave. 

June  27. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  W.  T.  Buffington,  granted  leave. 

June  30. — Acting  Chief  Engineer  James  M.  Adams,  detached  from  the  Ossipee, 
and  waiting  orders. 

Promoted  for  Good  Oonduot,  &o. 

June  2. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Frisbie,  firom  Acting  Master. 

June  7. — ^Acting  Ensign  Henry  Weston,  Jr.,  from  Mate. 

June  9. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Dewitt  C.  Kells,  from  Acting  Master. 
Acting  Masters  Christopher  C.  Flood,  Charles  W.  Seekins,  and  R.  Canfield,  from 
Acting  Ensigns. 

June  12. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  S.  Coy,  firom  Acting  Master. 

June  13. — ^Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  J.  F.  Banifer.  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  Wil- 
liam Mahley.  Acting  Ensign  E.  F.  Small  Acting  Master  S.  H.  Newman.  Acting 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  William  Gale,  from  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

June  17. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Edgar  S.  Smith,  firom  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon. 

June  23. — ^Edwin  Coffin,  to  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 

June  27. — George  A.  Smith,  W.  R.  Hathaway,  and  J.  H.  Eldredge,  to  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenants. 

June  28. — ^Acting  Masters  James  Birtwistle  and  Frederick  A.  O'Connor,  from 
Acting  Ensigns,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort  Fisher.    Acting  Ensign  A.  F.  Aldridi,  * 
from  Mate,  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort  Fisher. 
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Honorably  Discliarged. 

JwM  2.— Acting  Master  J.  L.  Lee. 

June  5. — Acting  Ensign  John  S.  Blake. 

JwM  16. — Acting  Ensign  M.  J.  Kellj. 

June  19. — Acting  Ensign  Robert  Wilkinson. 

June  20. — ^Acting  Ensign  B.  B.  Sodenberg. 

June  21. — Acting  Ensign  W.  A.  Purdie. 

JuM  24. — Acting  Ensign  Henry  B.  Morton. 

June  27. — Acting  Ensigns  Frederick  Wood  and  Henry  L.  Peiroe. 

June  29. — ^Acting  Ensign  Charles  W.  Burner. 

June  30. — ^Acting  Ensign  J.  W.  Wallace. 

Appointments  Eevoked. 

Jtme  2. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  Henry  Buckle.  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot 
Henry  Stevens. 

June  3. — Acting  Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  S.  Halladay. 

June  5. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  John  Nicholson.  Acting  Ensign  William 
Lyddon, 

June  6. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Alfred  Everett.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D. 
D.  T.  Nestell. 

June  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  J.  Gilbert.  .  •         -♦ 

June  8. — Acting  Ensign  James  N.  Norman. 

June  9 — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Lorenzo  Baker.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot 
Silas  Blunt.     Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  John  Nason. 

June  13. — Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  William  Read. 

June  14. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  E.  A.  Decker.  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot  J.  W. 
Burr. 

June  15. — Acting  Master  and  Pilot  H.  Vandeveer. 

June  28. — Acting  Ensign  John  W^escate.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  A. 
Manson. 

Dismissed. 

Ju-ne  8. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pickering,  by  sentence  of  General 
Court-Ma rtial.  Acting  Ensign  John  W.  Lewis,  by  sentence  of  General  Court- 
Martial,  with  loss  of  all  pay.  Acting  Gunner  William  H.  Herring,  by  sentence  of 
General  Court-ilartial,  with  loss  of  all  pay. 

June  9. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  X  A.  Penneli  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
John  F.  Henry. 

Jme  19.— Acting  Master  W.  F.  North. 

Miscellaneous. 

June  2. — Acting  Master  Maurice  Digard,  honorable  discharge  of  the  13th  ult. 
revoked,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  J.  A.  Cross,  orders  of  the  26th  ult.  re- 
voked, and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  John  F.  Merry,  orders  of  the  25th  ult.  re- 
voked, and  on  leave. 

June  5. — Acting  Ensign  Horace  Brooks,  orders  of  the  25th  ult,  to  South  Atlantic 
Squadron,  revoked. 

June  7.— Acting  Ensign  C.  M.  Baird,  orders  to  the  Shokokon,  of  the  15th  ult, 
revoked.  Acting  Ensign  J.  F.  Blanchard,  orders  to  the  Mattabeaett,  of  the  15th 
ult.,  revoked. 

Jum  9. — Acting  Master  Alexander  Mcintosh,  honorable  discharge  of  the  &th  ult. 
revoked,  and  on  leave. 

Jane  14.— Acting  Ensign  L.  H.  White  (orders  of  the  11th  tilt.,  honarably  dis- 
harging  hira,  revoked),  detaclied  from  the  Maumee,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign 
William  Brown,  orders  to  West  Gulf  Squadron  revoked. 

June  1 6.— Acting  Ensign  Samuel  Atwood,  orders  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron 
revoked,  and  ordered  to  the  Michigan. 

June  17. — Acting  Master  K.  0.  Porter,  honorable  discharge  of  May  10th  revoked. 
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Mississippi  Squadron. 

Jmt  20. — ^BidiardlBates  appointed  Acting  Master. 

Junt  13. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  P.  Taylor,  leave  extended. 
Junt  19. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  W.  Shields,  detached  from  IGssifl- 
eippi  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  West  Gulf  Squadron. 

Promoted  for  GkK)d  Oonduot. 

Jvm  20. — ^Richard  Bates,  to  Acting  Master,  for  duty  in  the  lOssissippl  Squad- 
ron, on  the  staff  of  Acting  Bear- Adm&al  Lee. 

Besignations. 

JviM  2. — ^Acting  Ensign  William  Wagner. 

JwM  6. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenants  W.  R.  Wells  and  John  Swaney.  Acting 
Masters  W.  0.  Cowlson,  E.  P.  Brooks,  T.  Bums,  H.  D.  OoflBnberry,  and  D.  P.  Rose- 
miller.  Acting  Ensigns  William  B.  Shillito,  J.  M.  Farmer,  F.  Middkton,  W.  M. 
Ernst,  J.  M.  Reid,  J.  Mojer,  C.  B.  Plattenburg,  Charles  M.  Puller,  C.  Adams,  W.  P. 
BoBworth,  John  Maloney,  John  Gregg,  J.  W.  Lalor,  J.  0.  Wiltsee,  N.  T.  Rennell, 
J.  H.  Leener,  C.  M.  Bragg,  M.  K.  Haines,  T.  G.  Herron,  and  Isaiah  T.  Tibbetts.  Act- 
ing Chief  Engineers  J.  J.  Hardy,  John  G.  Scott,  Thomas  Shaffer,  and  Robert  Tate. 

JwM  6.— Acting  Ensigns  G.  G.  Cox,  Charles  L.  McClung,  C.  R  Reid,  T.  J.  Dean, 
and  J.  a  Weeks. 

JivM  8. — Acting  Ensigns  James  H.  Neeley  and  R.  H.  Langlands. 

June  9. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Wright  Acting  Master  Fred- 
erick Read.    Acting  Ensign  W.  P.  Higbee. 

JviM  10. — ^Actmg  Master  A.  C.  Sears. 

JwM  12. — Acting  Master  J.  W.  Morehead.    Acting  Ensign  Jacob  Shinn. 

Jtnitf  15. — Acting  Master  C.  R.  Enowles.    Acting  Ensign  S.  0.  LovelL 

Jmt  16. — Acting  Masters  Thomas  Baldwin  and  H.  T.  Keene.  Acting  Ensigns 
W.  H.  Decker,  J  E.  Ernst,  J.  a  Hurlburt,  E.  L.  Hunt 

JviM  17. — Acting  Master  Ezra  Beaman.  Acting  Ensigns  R  H.  QoadHng,  A. 
Hagerup,  C.  H.  Gulick,  A.  D.  Diserens,  Thomas  Devine,  J.  W.  Chambers.  Acting 
Chief  Engineer  James  Miller. 

JvsM  19  — ^Acting  Master  D.  Wayne  Stebbins. 

Junt  20. — Acting  Ensigns  Jacob  Rutherford  and  J.  L.  Reed. 

JvM  23.— Acting  Master  C.  W.  Miller.    Acting  Ensign  R  P.  Shaw. 

Jtme  24. — Acting  Master  M.  V.  B.  Haines.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  James 
T.  Whittaker  and  Lyman  Dow. 

Honorably  Disoharged. 

JiiM  16. — Acting  Ensign  Michael  J.  Kelly. 

Bevoked. 

JwM  26. — Acting  Ensign'Howell  Shoemaker. 

Misoellaneous. 

Junt  10. — Acting  Master  Joseph  C.  Coyle,  orders  of  the  12th  ult,  honorably  dis- 
charging him,  revoked;  detached  from  the  Silver  Lake,  and  on  leave. 
June  12. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  P.  Taylor,  on  leave. 


Orders,  &c. 

JULY. 
AppoiniM  Admg  VolwUeer  lAevtenani'Otmmcmdars. 

Juiy  10.— H.  H.  Gorringe,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Montioello,  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Jtdy  17.— William  Hamilton,  of  the  U.  a  &  Chickasaw. 
Juiif  21.— William  Flye,  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 
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Jvh/  t. — Actings  Yohinteer  lieutenant-Ooaunander  Jannes  Tnthen,  ordered  to 
command  of  the  Supply. 

My  18. — Acting  y(iunte6r  Lieutoiant-Oommander  Henrj  H.  Qorringe,  detached 
from  the  Monticello,  and  on  leave. 

My  24. — ^Acting  Yolanteer  Lieutenant-Commander  C.  F.  W.  Behm,  detached 
from  the  Princess  Rojal,  and  on  leaye. 

AppoinAod  Acting  Vokmtmr  Limtiemmis. 

My  10.— John  C.  Wells,  of  the  Midnight    C.  H.  Cadien,  of  the  Clyde. 
My  14. — Cyrus  Sears,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  1. — Acting  Tolunteer  Lieutenant  F.  D.  Stuart,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard. 

Jidy  1. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Bunker,  detached  from  the  Ossipee, 
and  granted  leave.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  £.  S.  Eeyser,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Supply.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Langthome,  ordered  for 
duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Yard. 

Juiy  11. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Wilson,  detached  from  the  Napa^ 
and  on  leave.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Frisbie,  ordered  for  duty  in  the 
Atlantic  Squadron. 

Juiy  12. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Bicker,  detached  from  the  T. 
A.  Ward,  and  granted  leave. 

July  13. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  AlA^  Weston,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Sangamon. 

JtUy  14. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  Churchill,  honorable  discharge  of 
May  10th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  16. — ^Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Leander  H.  Partridge,  detached  from  the 
Bestless,  and  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  John  C.  Wells,  from  the  Midnight,  and 
on  leave. 

July  18.— Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Joseph  R  Stannard,  detached  from  the 
Gulf  Squadron,  and  on  leave. 

July  20. — Actinff  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Frisbie,  orders  for  duty  on 
board  the  KaatskiU,  this  day  revoked,  and  will  return  to  Philadelphia.  Actmg 
Yolunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Males,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  .the  Santee.  Acting 
Yolunteer  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Wilson,  ordered  to  the  Constitution.  Acting  Yolun- 
teer Lieutenant  T.  J.  Woodward,  resignation. of  May  12th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  21. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Edward  Baker,  resignation  of  Jime  7th 
revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  22. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  H.  A.  Glassford,  detached  from  the 
Fairy,  and  granted  leave. 

July  25. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  James  S.  French,  detached  from  the 
Mississippi  Squadron,  and  Actmg  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  James  W.  Magone,  from 
the  command  of  the  Sciota,  and  granted  leave. 

July  26. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Washington  Godfrey,  detached  from  the 
New  London,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Garfield,  detached 
from  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  and  ordered  to  command  of  the  Ino. 

July  27. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Edwin  Coffin,  ordered  to  the  Ohio. 

July  28. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Coop,  detached  from  the  Yandalia, 
and  ordered  for  temporary  duty  on  board  the  Shawnee.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieu- 
tenant H.  W.  Grinnell,  ordered  to  the  Powhatan.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Wallace,  resignation  of  May  2d  revoked,  and  granted  leave.  Acting 
Yolunteer  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Campbell,  resignation  of  April  27th  revoked,  and 
granted  leave. 

July  29. — Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Brown,  detached  from  the 
Yirginia,  and  on  leave. 

My  31. — Acting  Yohmteer  Lieutenant  S.  Nickerson,  detached  from  the  Wyan- 
dank,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Yolunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  Edwards,  detached 
from  the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  on  sick  leave. 

Appointed  Acting  Masters. 

July  3. — Charles  H.  Brantingham,  of  the  WinooskL 
July  10. — J.  £.  Giddinga,  of  Boston,  Mass. 
July  18.— Lemuel  Fope,  of  the  Estrella. 
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July  1. — Acting  Master  William  Knapp,  detached  from  the  Commodore  McDon- 
ough,  and  ordered  Nortli.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Thomas  Smith,  letter  of  Com- 
mander E.  T.  Nichols,  revoking  lus  appointment,  Ma7  5tb,  is  this  daj  revoked,  and 
granted  leave  for  one  month  from  that  date. 

July  3. — Acting  Master  George  £.  Hill,  detached  from  the  Matthew  Yassar ;  D. 
G.  McRitchie,  fVom  the  Supply ;  John  H.  Consens  and  Fred.  C.  Millen,  from  the  Gala- 
tea ;  C.  W.  Pratt,  from  the  Vermont ;  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  D.  K.  Kennerson, 
from  the  Sangamon,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  William  Nelson, 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  South  Carolina. 

July  5. — ^Acting  Master  Samuel  C.  Cruse,  detached  from  the  Bienville,  and  wait- 
ing orders. 

July  6. — Acting  Master  H.  H.  Foster,  detached  from  the  Ceres,  and  William  Bai- 
ley, from  the  Sweet  Brier,  and  g^ranted  leave.  Acting  Master  Henry  R.  Billings, 
detached  from  the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  H.  G.  Macy, 
ordered  for  duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron. 

July  7. — Acting  Master  C.  Flood,  detached  from  the  Norfolk  Packet,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Master  Thomas  B.  Sears,  detached  from  the  Owasco,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Master  John  Utten,  detached  from  the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Master  W.  N.  Wells,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Supply.  Acting 
Master  W.  N.  Griswold,  acceptance  of  resignation  of  May  18,  1865,  revoked,  and 
granted  leave. 

July  10. — Acting  Master  Augustus  F.  Thompson,  detached  from  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  and  on  leave. 

Jidy  11. — Acting  Master  W.  T.  Power,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron ; 
F.  W.  Strong,  from  the  Azalea,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  J.  M.  Forsyth, 
ordered  to  the  Nyack. 

July  12. — Acting  Master  William  Martin,  detached  Arom  the  Ino,  and  E.  M  Bald- 
win, from  the  New  Hampshire,  and  grant€>d  leave.  Acting  Master  W.  C.  Staples, 
acceptance  of  resignation,  dated  the  1st  instant,  revoked ;  this  day  detached  from 
the  Florida,  and  on  leave. 

July  13. — Acting  Master  Cyrus  Sears,  detached  from  the  Dale ;  J.  F.  Winchester, 
froai  the  Gemsbok;  and  W.  H.  Winslow,  from  the  Ottawa,  and  granted  leave. 
Acting  Master  S.  A.  Swinnerton,  ordered  to  the  Huntsville,  New  York.  Acting 
Master  George  Ho  worth,  acceptance  of  resignation  of  May  30th  revoked,  and  granted 
leave. 

July  14. — Acting  Master  Henry  C.  Neilds,  detached  from  the  Metacomet,  and 
granted  leave.  Acting  Master  H.  G.  Macy,  orders  of  the  6th  instant  revoked, 
and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Vermont.  Acting  Master  and  Pilot  Henry  Ste- 
vens, the  order  of  June  2d  revoking  his  appointment,  this  day  revoked,  and  granted 
one  month  leave. 

July  15. — Acting  Master  Oliver  Thatcher,  detached  from  the  0.  H.  Lee ;  Francis 
Burgess  and  James  J.  Russell,  from  the  Midnight,  and  grauted  leave.  Acting  Mas- 
ter and  Pilot  H.  Vanderveer,  order  of  the  15th  June  revoking  his  appointment,  this 
day  revoked,  and  g^ranted  leave. 

July  17. — Acting  Masters  William  Thompson  and  John  West,  detached  IVom  the 
Princeton,  and  granted  leave. 

July  18. — Acting  Master  Charles  A.  Pettitt,  detached  fh>m  the  Monticello,  and 
on  leave. 

July  19. — Acting  Masters  John  C.  Champion  and  William  E.  Thomas,  detached 
fk-om  the  Pawnee,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  W.  T.  Pratt,  orders  of  23d  ultimo 
revoked.    Acting  Master  Hamilton  Bingham,  leave  extendedL 

July  20. — Acting  Master  George  D.  Newcomb,  detached  from  the  Sabine,  and 
on  leave.  Acting  Master  David  Organ  ordered  to  the  Santee,  and  Thomas  D. 
Babb,  to  the  Constitution.  Acting  Master  J.  L.  Lee,  honorable  discharge  of  2d 
ultimo  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  21. — Acting  Master  Joseph  S.  Gillet,  detached  from  the  Tahoma,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Master  W.  A.  Maine,  orders  of  the  6th  instant  revoked,  and  orderM 
to  the  Vermont.    Acting  Master  William  McKendry,  leave  extended. 

July  22. — Acting  Master  William  Barrymore,  detached  from  the  Naubuc,  and  0. 
F.  Keith,  from  the  Eaatskill,  and  granted  leave. 

July  24.— Acting  Masters  William  Hanson  and  F.  H.  Gross,  detached  from  the 
Genesee ;  James  B.  Rogers,  frx>m  the  Sebago ;  N.  A.  Blume,  from  the  Princess 
Royal ;  and  John  Hanson,  from  the  Cayuga,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  George 
E.  McConnell,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  Bureau 
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of  Navification.  Acting  Master  WiUiam  N.  WeUa,  orders  to  the  Supply  revoked, 
and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  Charles  A.  Pettitt,  leave  extended.  Acting  Master 
Joshua  W.  Crosby,  honorable  discharge  of  May  3d  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  25. — Acting  Master  John  R.  Grace,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron ;  Bower  Allen,  fi'om  the  Sciota,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  William  T.  Ba- 
con, resignation  of  May  29th  revoked,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  Charles  F. 
Taylor,  resignation  of  May  27th  revoked,  and  on  leave. 

July  26. — Acting  Master  William  Martin,  detached  fVom  the  Ino,  and  granted 
leave.    Acting  Master  W.  H.  Mallard,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ino. 

July  27. — Acting  Masters  TV.  C.  Albnry  and  William  McClintoek,  detached  from 
the  llonduraa ;  and  C.  E.  Hawkins,  from  tho  Navy  Yard,  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  and 
on  leave.  Acting  Master  William  Rogers,  detached  from  the  Iletzel,  and  on  leave. 
Acting  Master  J,  H.  Porter,  detached  from  the  Nanseraond,  and  ordered  to  com- 
mand of  tlie  HotzeL  Acting  Master  H.  D.  Edwards,  resignation  of  May  19th  re- 
voked, and  on  leave. 

July  28. — Acting  Masters  E.  E.  Pendleton,  detached  from  the  Pocaliontas,  and 
Charles  R.  Wilkins,  from  tho  Powhatan,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  H.  H. 
North,  detached  from  the  Phlox,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  A  W.  Kemp- 
ton,  ordered  to  tho  Shawnee. 

July  29. — Acting  Master  W.  G.  Mitchell,  detached  from  the  Virginia,  and  on 
leave.  Acting  Master  E.  D.  Pavy,  detached  from  Naval  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
on  leave. 

July  M. — Acting  Masters  H.  P.  Moffatt  and  J.  S.  Coney,  detached  from  Fort  Jack- 
son, and  granted  leave.  Acting  Master  W.  H.  Summers,  detached  from  the  Wyan- 
dank,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  E.  G.  Martin,  detached  from  the  Atlantic 
Squadron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Master  Isaac  Hallock,  detached  from  the  Don, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Master  E.  A.  Roderick,  detached  from  the  Potomac 
Flotilla,  and  ordered  to  the  Savannah.  Acting  Master  J.  J.  Brice,  ordered  to  the 
DeSoto. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns, 

July  5. — W.  C.  Davis,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Stribling  for 
duty.     Lewis  Geoltze,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Oleander. 

Jul/y  7. — Adrian  Phillips,  of  the  Estrella,  Gulf  Squadron. 

July  10. — Joseph  Reid,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  F.  A.  Parker  for 
duty.  B.  F,  Midget,  and  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  of 
the  Midnight. 

Juiy  1. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  Palmer,  detached  from  the  Pembina,  and  ordered 
North.  Acting  Ensign  F.  J.  Latliain,  detaclied  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York, 
and  granted  sick  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  G.  A.  Steins,  J.  W.  Thompson,  A.  McCleary, 
and  N.  W,  Black,  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Jfdy  3. — Acting  Ensigns  S.  N.  Gray,  detached  from  the  Matthew  Taasar ;  A.  WU- 
lard,  from  the  Sangamon;  Geo.  D.  Campbell  and  Thomas  Brown,  from  the  Pontoosuc; 
Lauritz  Wold,  from  the  Matthew  Yassar ;  B.  F.  Fries,  George  Miller,  and  J.  P.  Jones, 
from  the  Supply;  Ed.  Janvier  and  Wm.  Robinson,  from  the  Galatea;  F.  H.  Phipps, 
from  the  Supply,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  R,  H.  Lamphier,  ordered  for 
duty  on  board  the  Squando. 

July  5. — Acting  Ensigns  John  Griffin,  detached  from  Gulf  Squadron ;  Wm.  J. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  from  the  Fort  Morgan ;  E.  S.  Lowe,  from  the  Fort  Morgan.  Acting  En- 
signs and  Pilot  Samuel  Dexter,  from  the  Fort  Morgan ;  Thos.  J.  RoUins,  from  the 
Florida,  and  Wm.  Nelson,  from  the  Larkspur,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign 
G.  W.  Hadden,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Agawam ;  Ambrose  Felix  and  John 
Braun,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Fort  Morgan.  Acting  Ensign  0,  S.  Roberta, 
honorable  discharge  of  May  11th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

Jviy  6. — Acting  Ensigns  J.  E.  Armstrong  detached  from  the  Winooski ;  John  L. 
Chase,  Stephen  K.  Merrihen,  and  Samuel  Wescolt,  from  the  Ceres,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  M.  J.  Daley,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Florida.  Acting 
Ensign  J.  W.  Howison,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  tho  Kansas.  Acting  Ensign 
John  B.  Trott,  acceptance  of  resignation  of  April  27th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 
Acting  Ensign  Ohver  Swain,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  J.  P.  Jackson.  Acting 
Ensign  R.  F.  Hartford,  ordered  to  the  Penguin.  Acting  Ensigns  M.  E.  Wan  dell, 
J.  H.  Wainwright,  R.  L.  M.  Jones,  J.  J.  Kelleher,  and  J.  W.  Willard,  ordered  for 
duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron.    Acting  Ensign  J.  S.  Johnson,  ordered  to  the  Hibiscus. 
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Acting  Ensign  D.  W.  Hodaon,  ordered  to  the  Clyde.  Acting  Enaign  J.  D.  Joyce, 
ordered  to  the  Ariel.  Acting  Ensign  Walter  Walton,  ordered  to  the  Gulf  Squadron. 
Acting  Ensign  J.  S.  Young,  ordered  to  the  Gulf  Squadroa  Acting  Ensign  Thomaa 
Golding,  ordered  to  tiie  Hibiscus. 

July  1. — Acting  Ensign  J.  M.  Hudson,  detached  ftam  the  Norfolk  Padcet,  and 
granted  lea^e.  Acting  Ensign  Thos.  E.  Ashmead,  detached  from  the  Florida^  and 
granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Samuel  Carpenter,  discharge  of  July  3d  reyoked,  and 
granted  one  month's  leave. 

July  8. — ^Acting  Ensign  P.  C.  Warner,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Princeton. 
Acting  Ensign  M.  J.  Daley,  orders  of  the  6th  inst.  to  Florida  revoked,  and  will 
remain  on  kave.  Acting  Ensign  H.  B.  Towle,  orders  of  the  29th  ult  to  join  the 
Emma  revoked,  and  will  remain  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  C.  H.  Lester,  orders  of 
80th  ult  to  the  ]f  ahant  revoked. 

July  10. — Acting  Ensigns  W.  H.  Bullis  and  Abraham  Leach,  detached  fh>m  the 
Camelia;  Geo.  K.  Bailey,  ft-om  the  Dandelion;  S.  A.  Dayton,  from  the  Norfolk 
Padcet;  and  Wm.  H.  McCormick,  fkt)m  the  Ottawa,  and  granted  leave.  Acting 
Ensign  G.  M.  Smith,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Fort  Morgan.  Acting  Ensign 
Ambrose  Felix,  orders  to  the  Fort  Morgan  revoked.  Acting  Ensign  R.  L.  M.  Jones, 
orders  of  the  6th  inst.  to  the  Gulf  Squadron,  this  day  revoked.  Acting  Ensign 
J.  H.  Nash,  leave  of  absence  extended. 

July  11. — ^Acting  Ensigns  B.  W.  Brown,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron; 
Wm.  S.  McNeilly,  from  the  Azalea;  James  W.  Brown,  Charles  Y.  Rummell,  and  Charles 
Putnam,  from  the  Pinola;  Wm.  Sbeppard,  Sydney  Hall,  and  Geo.  A.  Faunce,  from 
the  Eatahdin ;  and  C.  W.  Owen,  from  the  Napa,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign 
H.  F.  Hodgkinson,  ordered  for  duty  on  boanl  the  Ottawa.  Acting  Ensign  J.  H. 
Wainwright,  orders  of  the  6th  inst.  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  12. — ^Acting  Ensigns  John  A.  Partridge,  detached  from  the  George  Mangham; 
Geo.  B.  Mills,  from  the  Mahaska ;  Wm.  H.  Elwell  and  Thos.  Y.  Parker,  Peter  Pease, 
J.  W.  Flausbury,  and  John  C.  Harrington,  from  the  Ino ;  W.  B.  Rankin  and  P.  0. 
Gooding,  from  the  Paul  Jones,  and  W.  C.  Odiome,  from  the  T.  A.  Ward,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  Seth  Hand,  ordered  to  the  Gulf  Squadron,  for  duty  on  board  the 
Mahaska.  Acting  Ensign  F.  H.  Fischer,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Gea  Mang- 
ham, Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  John  Lowrie,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Massachusetts. 

July  13.— Acting  Ensigns  Geo.  H.  Dexter,  W.  W.  Hatch,  Hugh  Jones,  0.  B. 
Holden,  and  Peter  Hanson,  detadied  fh)m  the  Dale ;  Charles  T.  Baker  and  J.  H. 
Ankers,  from  the  Gemsbok,  and  Smith  K.  Hopkins,  from  the  Fort  Jackson,  and 
granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Thomas  Brown,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Fort 
Jackson,  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting  Ensign  R.  McMillan,  ordered  to  the  Huntsville. 
Acting  Ensign  E.  R.  Warren,  ordered  to  the  Sangamon.  Acting  Ensign  John 
Greei^algh,  ordered  to  the  Agawam.  Acting  Ensign  John  Owens,  Department 
order  of  May  31st,  revoking  appointment,  this  day  revoked,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged on  receipt  of  to-day's  order. 

July  14. — Acting  Ensign  Norman  McLeod,  detached  from  the  Napa,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  S.  K  Willett,  ordered  for  duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron.  Acting 
Ensign  Francis  H.  Bacon,  honorable  discharge  of  May  13th  revoked,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  D.  B.  McEjemde,  acceptance  of  resignation  of  —  ult.  this  day 
revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

JiUy  16. — ^Acting  Ensigns  Wm.  B.  Mardiaat,  detached  frt>m  the  Sagamore;  N.  J. 
Blaisdell  and  B.  C.  Townsend,  frt>m  the  Bohio ;  Andrew  Hinkley,  0.  S.  Brodc,  James 

A.  Montague,  Charles  W.  Cleveland,  C.  W.  Arthur,  and  Charles  H.  Smitten,  from 
the  Restless ;  Thomas  L.  Briggs,  Daniel  Stauk,  John  R.  Bell,  and  Clement  Nichols, 
from  the  0.  H.  Lee ;  Robert  Dinsmore,  Wm.  H.  Grubb,  E.  0.  Drew,  from  the  Midnight; 

B.  D.  Hawes,  from  the  Iris,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  D.  J.  Starbuck,  resig- 
nation of  April  7th  revoked,  detached  frx)m  the  B<^o,  and  g^ranted  leave.  Acting 
Ensign  M.  E.  Wandell,  orders  of  the  6th  inst  revoked,  and  will  remain  on  leave. 
Acting  Ensign  F.  G.  Morrill,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Sagamore.  Acting  En- 
sign A.  N.  Bates,  granted  leave. 

July  17. — Acting  Ensign  0.  S.  M.  Cone,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Independence, 
at  Mare  Island,  California.  Acting  Ensign  Francis  Wallace,  resignation  of  May  36th 
reveled,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  R.  F.  Hifftford,  orders  of  the  6th  inst  to 
the  Gulf  Squadron  revoked. 

July  18. — Acting  Ensigns  George  H.  Gooding  and  Joseph  Ware,  detached  from 
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the  Monticello,  and  on  leare.    Acting  Ensign  Ja&  J.  Kane,  resignation  of  May  31st 
revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  19. — Acting  Ensigns  Fred.  J.  Locke,  Nathan  W.  Wait,  and  Geo.  H.  Rezford, 
detached  fh>m  the  Pawnee ;  and  John  H.  Chapman,  bom.  the  Picket  Launch  Na  5, 
and  granted  leave. 

JtHy  20. — ^Actmg  Ensigns  J.  P.  Mann,  detached  teom  the  Powhatan;  Frank  Jor- 
dan, from  the  New  Hampshire ;  and  John  BrennoD,  from  the  Spujten  Dujvel,  and 
granted  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  B.  F.  Dodge  and  D'Arcj  M.  Gaskins,  ordered  to 
the  Santee ;  and  H.  £.  Tinkham  and  W.  H.  Brown,  ordered  to  the  Constitution. 
Acting  Ensign  E.  H.  Guadling,  resignation  of  17th  June  revoked,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Ensign  James  H.  Barry,  resignation  of  Maj  9th,  and  David  S. 
Beetle,  resigni^n  of  June  29th,  revoked  this  day,  and  granted  leave. 

Jidy  21. — Acting  Ensigns  George  H.  Drew,  H.  P.  Arbecam,  William  Mullen,  and 
William  Mellen,  detached  from  the  Talioma,  and  G.  M.  Bogart,  from  the  Arthur, 
and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Thomas  Morgan,  honorable  discharge  of  May 
12Ui  revoked,  and  granted  leave  for  two  months  from  that  date.  Acting  Ensign 
B.  F.  Hartford,  leave  extended. 

JiUy  22. — Acting  Ensigns  Charles  M  Rome,  Henry  C.  Snow.  James  Oliver, 
George  C.  Campb^  and  George  M.  Pulsipher,  detached  fh>m  the  Naubuc ;  S.  T. 
Bliss  and  W.  H.  Fogg,  from  the  Kaatskill,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  En- 
sign J.  McDonald,  detailed  fh>m  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  on  leave.  Acting 
£^gn  Haskell  Crosby,  resignation  of  June  2 let  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

JfSy  24. — ^Acting  Misigns  Paul  Ware,  Theodore  A.  Comstock,  Milton  Webster, 
and  William  Jamieson,  detadied  from  the  Iosco ;  Greorge  B.  Foster,  from  the  Gen- 
esee ;  James  F.  Hamilton,  S.  G.  Blood,  and  E.  D.  Martin,  fh>m  the  Sebago ;  Thomas 
A.  Witham,  from  the  Princess  Royal ;  J.  B.  Faircliild,  from  the  Valley  City ;  and 
Francis  P.  Stevens,  from  the  Oajrug^  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  J.  F. 
Perkins,  resignation  of  June  1 7th  revoked,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Edwin 
R.  Warren,  orders  to  the  Sangamon  revoked,  will  continue  on  leave.  Acting  En- 
sign IJlrio  Feilburg,  resignation  of  June  14th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

Jidy  26. — Acting  Ensign  Conrad  Erickson,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squad- 
ron ;  Henry  Wheder,  fr^  the  Glanoe;  A.  P.  Gibbs,  from  the  Sdota^  and  granted 
leave. 

JiUy  26. — Acting  Ensigns  Y.  W.  Jones  and  J.  H.  Gregory,  detached  from  the  New 
London ;  William  H.  Elwell,  J.  C.  Harrington,  J.  W.  Flansburg,  Thomas  V.  Par- 
ker, and  Peter  Pease,  from  the  Ino,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  W.  C.  Gib- 
son, G.  W.  Hodgden,  and  J.  W.  Almy,  detached  from  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  and 
on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  J.  B.  Taney,  John  Brennan,  and  G.  E.  French,  ordered 
by  6th  of  August  for  duty  on  board  the  Wasp,  at  Philadelphia. 

July  27. — Acting  Ensigns  W.  L.  Baker  and  D.  C.  Kiersted,  detached  from  the 
Honduras;  Edwai^  Pendexter,  William  G.  Campbell,  William  Wingood,  Jr.,  and 
Charles  E.  Jack,  from  the  Penobscot,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  J.  F. 
Blanchard  and  A.  D.  Campbell,  ordered  to  the  Huntsville. 

July  28. — Acting  Ensign  Benjamin  Mitchell,  detached  from  the  Clover ;  J.  P. 
Mann,  Edmund  Pavys,  and  L.  R.  Chester,  from  the  Powhatan ;  John  Bowman  and 
William  Ross,  from  the  Pocahontas,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensign  and  ^ot 
0.  W.  Jones,  detached  from  the  Phlox,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  0.  W. 
Favenholt  and  T.  C.  Kelly,  ordered  to  the  Shawnee,  Boston.  Acting  Ensign  Henry 
Baker,  resignation  of  June  28th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  29. — Acting  Ensigns  K  A.  Small  and  F.  E.  Brackett,  detached  from  the 
Virginia ;  John  P.  Thompson,  from  the  Calypso ;  Paul  Bomer,  from  the  Mercedita ; 
C.  H.  Hanson,  from  the  Jonquille;  W.  N.  Smith,  from  the  Ottawa;  H.  D.  i^urditt 
and  W.  F.  Redding,  from  the  John  Adams,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Lewis 
Jennings,  detached  from  the  Home,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  T.  W.  Spencer, 
resignation  of  May  17th  revoked,  and  granted  leave. 

July  31. — Acting  Ensijpns  John  J.  Regan  and  S.  K.  Hopkins,  detached  from 
the  Fort  Jackson,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  detached 
from  the  Narcissus,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensign  Robert  P.  Boss,  detached  from 
the  Portsmouth,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Easign  E.  W.  Snare,  detached  from  the 
Oneida,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Ensigns  Charles  Wilson,  Paul  Armandt,  and  Henry 
Wakefield,  ordered  to  the  De  Soto. 
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Appointed  Aeiing  AMistant  Surgeons. 

My  6. — George  W,  Gale,  of  Laconia^  New  Hampshire,  to  Actiog  Passed  Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 
July  26. — N.  Brewster,  at  Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola. 

July  3. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Pierson,  detached  from  the 
Pontoosuc;  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W,  J.  Douor,  firom  the  Galatea^  and 
waiting  orders. 

July  6. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  S.  Keith,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Kansas.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  R.  Watts,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Mercedita. 

July  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  Rockwell,  detached  from  the  Itasca^ 
and  ordered  to  return  North.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Smith,  detached  from 
the  Owasoo,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  8. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  H.  Wentworth,  detached  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  and  leave  extended. 

July  10. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  0.  E.  Hosmer,  George  A.  Warren,  and  F. 
H.  FoUett,  detached  from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  granted  leave.  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeons  James  A.  Petrie  and  George  Hopkins,  granted  leave. 

July  11. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  J.  R.  Layton  and  H.  S.  De  Ford,  detadied 
from  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  T. 
Hanson,  detached  from  the  Pmola,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  12. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  G.  Curtis,  detached  fVom  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Hamell,  detached 
from  the  Lenapee,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  A.  Hayanga, 
detached  from  the  Ino,  and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  B.  F.  Hamell, 
ordered  to  the  Atlantic  Squadron.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  John  Bladcmer, 
John  M.  Batten,  and  William  B.  Lewis,  granted  leave. 

July  13. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  R.  Rice,  detached  f^om  the  Dale,  and  on 
leave.  Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  L.  Campbell,  detached  from  the 
Memphis,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
duty  in  that  bureau.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  R  J.  Richards,  detached  from  the 
Gtemsbok,  and  waiting  orders. 

«7t%  14. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  G.  F.  Beasley,  detached  from  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  and  on  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  B.  Lawson,  detached  from 
the  Sabine,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  15. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  W.  Avery,  detached  from  the  Mid- 
night, and  F.  Le  Roy  Morse  from  the  Restiess,  and  waiting  orders. 

July  18. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  E.  Yaughan,  detached  from  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  and  Winthrop  Butler  from  the  Hornet,  and  granted  leave.  Actinjg 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  F.  Billard,  detached  from  the  Monticello,  and  waiting  orders. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  0.  Thatcher,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Memphis, 
at  New  York.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Owens,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Agawam. 

July  19. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  M.  Chase,  detached  from  the  HonduraSi 
and  on  leave. 

July  20. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Lewis  Westfall,  detached  from  the  Mississip- 
pi Squadron ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Gran  A.  Rives,  from  the  Paw  Paw ;  and 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Abner  Thorp,' from  Pinkney  Hospital,  and  granted  leave. 

July  21. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  E.  H.  Bridges,  detached  from  the  Bibb: 
and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Samuel  Menchenhall,  from  the  Tyler,  and  granted 
leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  Macomb,  detached  from  the  Tahoma, 
and  waiting  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  C.  Fowler,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Bibb,  Atlantic  Squadron. 

Juiy  22. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  K  D.  G.  Smith,  detached  from  the  Bermuda, 
and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  H.  Kendall,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Bermuda. 

July  24. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  S.  Yard,  detached  from  the  J.  P. 
Jackson,  and  granted  leave.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  K.  Chandler,  detached 
from  the  Princess  Royal;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  John  E.  Parsons,  from  the 
Cayuga ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  G.  Park,  from  the  Genesee ;  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon  K.  N.  Bancroft,  f>om  the  Iosco ;  and  A.  M.  Coan,  fh)m  the  Scbago,  and 
waitmg  orders.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  P.  H.  Johnson,  ordered  for  duty  <ai 
board  the  J.  P.  Jackson,  Gulf  Squadron. 
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WHO   MAY   KILL  IN   WAR,    AND   WHO    MAY   NOT. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  certain  questions  of 
international  law,  in  regard  to  the  right  to  take  human  life  in 
war ;  by  whom,  how,  when,  and  where  this  I'ight  may  be  exer- 
cised ;  who  may  not  lawfully  exercise  it,  and  the  penalties 
incurred  by  those  who  unlawfully  engage  in  war. 

Publicists  lay  down  the  general  rule,  that  a  declaration  of 
war  makes  each  and  every  citizen  of  one  belligerent  power  the 
enemy  of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  other  belligerent;  and, 
in  ancient  times,  the  full  rights  of  war  were  exercised  by  all  on 
the  one  side  agpinst  all  on  the  other,  without  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition.  This  extreme  right  of  war  is  still  recognized  and 
exercised  by  barbarous  nations  and  savage  tribes.  But  Chris- 
tianity has  introduced  a  milder  system,  among  all  civilized 
people,  which  exempts  certain  classes  from  the  extreme  rights 
against  their  persons,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  against  tlieir 
property,  or,  at  least,  against  certain  kinds  of  property.  Thus, 
feeble  old  men,  women,  children,  and  sick  persons  are  ex- 
empted, in  nearly  all  wars;  and  also  clergymen, artists,  mechan- 
ics, and  laborers,  where  these  classes  take  no  part  in  active 
hostilities.  But  if  they  actually  engage  in  the  war,  by  render- 
ing personal  assistance  to  one  party,  tliey  are  no  longer  exempt 
from  being  treated  as  active  enemies  by  the  other  party  ;  and 

Bntcred  according  to  Act  of  Conrre»«,  in  the  year  1865,  by  C  R  Eicdaburon,  in  the  Clurk'» 
Ottic*)  of  the  District  Court  fur  the  Southern  District  of  Kew  York. 
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where  females  so  far  forget  their  sex  as  to  take  up  arms,  Or  to 
incite  others  to  do  so,  or  assist  and  encourage  them  in  waging 
liostilities,  they  are  no  longer  entitled  to  the  exemption  of  non- 
combatants.  Their  activity,  energy,  and  usefulness  to  one  of 
the  belligerents  determine  the  degree  of  rigor  by  which  they 
may  be  treated  by  the  other.  Moreover,  the  acts  of  leading 
members  or  classes  of  a  particular  community  often  determine 
the  military  statiLS  of  tlie  entire  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  dis- 
trict to  which  tliey  belong.  In  other  words,  individuals  who 
kiU  or  assist  in  killing  an  enemy  in  war,  no  matter  what  may 
be  tlieir  age,  sex,  profession,  or  occupation,  may  themselves  be 
lawfully  killed  by  that  enemy.  And  the  rule  which  applies  to 
individuals  often  applies  to  communities  which  are  formed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  these  same  individuals. 

Both  by  the  ancient  and  modern  rules  of  war,  there  are 
certain  personp,  and  sometimes  whole  communities,  who  are 
recognized  as  combatants,  and  who  may  lawfully  kill  their 
opponentp,  or  be  lawfully  killed  by  their  opponents,  in  war. 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  no  man  could  lift  a  weapon  to 
strike  a  public  enemy  unless  he  had  been  enlisted  or  enrolled 
as  a  soldier,  had  taken  the  prescribed  military  oath,  and  actually 
served  under  pay.  In  other  words,  no  man  could  be  entitled 
to  military  immunities  and  privileges,  until  the  character  of  a 
soldier  had  been  formally  conferred  upon  him.  If  he  killed  an 
enemy,  except  in  self-defence,  without  first  having  been  invested 
with  the  aut^iority  of  the  soldier,  he  was  considered  a  murderer. 

This  rule  was  gradually  relaxed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  till  law- 
ful war  assumed  the  form  of  pillage  and  robbery,  and  soldiers 
became  mere  banditti,  military  thieves  and  assassin?.  With 
the  revival  of  leaniing  in  Europe,  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  there  was  a  more  full  recognition  of  the  jus  gentium, 
as  applicable  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and  their  subjects 
engaged  in  war.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  out  the 
various  discussions  and  changes  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  or 
the  conclusions  finally  reached,  further  than  that  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  ancient  military  law  were  reaffirmed  and  adopted; 
viz.,  that  those  entitled  to  exercise  belligerent  righfs  were  sub- 
Iject  and  entitled  to  the  recognized  rights  of  combatant  bellig- 
erents, and  that  those  who  were  not  liable  to  be  treated  as 
active  enemies  could  not  exercise  any  belligerent  rights  as  such. 
In  other  words,  that  the  portion  of  the  people  dedicated  to 
military  purposes  could  exercise  all  the  rights  of  belligerenta, 
but  that  all  others  entitled  to  non-combatant  rights  could  not 
take  the  life  of  an  enemy  in  war,  except  in  self-defence,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  military  murder.  This  rule,  after 
numerous  fluctuations  and  changes,  finally  became  one  of  the 
established  laws  of  war  among  civilized  nations.  The  principle 
on  which  it  is  based  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  bat  diffi- 
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culties  have  arisen  in  its  application,  becanse  different  states 
employ  different  kinds  of  troops,  some  exclusively  of  a  military 
character,  and  others  combining  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  the  soldier  and  the  citizen. 

No  question  can  arise  in  regard  to  the  regularly  organized 
troo})8  of  either  party ;  nor  in  regard  to  the  militia,  national 
guards,  landwehr^  or  reserves,  when  duly  brought  into  actual 
service  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own  state  and  the  orders 
of  their  own  government.  It  makes  little  or  no  difference  by 
what  name  they  are  called,  so  that  they  are  duly  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  which  they  serve  ;  for  then  they  are 
simply  the  servants  of  the  state,  and  their  government,  as  well 
as  themselves,  are  responsible  for  their  good  conduct. 

In  determining  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  authorized  to  kill 
in  war,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  mere  names  or  designations. 
Thus  the  term  partisan  has  been  applied  to  irregular  troops  of 
Intimate  as  well  as  illegitimate  organization  and  character. 
The  simple  fact  that  a  man  is  a  partisan^  or  belongs  to  a  j?ar- 
tisan  Cf/rps^  does  not  de])rive  him  of  belligerent  rights  in  war. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  giterrilla  hands.  The  mere  fact  of 
belonging  to  a  band  called  a  querrilla  company^  or  guerrilleroSy 
does  not  necessarily  subject  the  individual  to  the  penalties  of 
waging  illegal  war.  Nev;ertheless  the  case  is  prima  facts 
against  him,  and  he  must  clear  himself  in  the  way  he  best  can. 
llie  whole  question  turns  upon  the  fact  whether  he  is  duly  or- 
ganized as  a  soldier  by  his  own  government,  and  has  received 
due  authority,  and  been  subjected  to  proper  control  and  respon- 
sibility, as  such  active  belligerent. 

Some  writers  regard  self-organization  and  sell  lontrol  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  illegal  soldier;  for,  not  being 
commissioned  or  enlisted,  his  own  government  cannot  be  held 
directly  responsible  for  his  acts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
hostile  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  bands  of  nien,  without  tlie  sanc- 
tion or  authority  of  their  own  government,  are  not  legitimate 
acts  of  war.  The  killing  of  an  enemy  by  such  men  is  murder^ 
and  the  taking  of  public  or  private  property  is  simply  robbery  } 
and  the  men  themselves,  not  being  legitimately  in  arms,  may 
be  treated  as  outlaws. 

But  self  organization  and  self-control  are*  not  the  only  nor 
even  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  illegal  soldier.  We 
think  that,  as  with  the  Romans,  he  must  be  duly  enrolled  for 
pay,  and  take  the  solemn  oath  of  his  otiice,  before  he  can  law- 
fully exercise  belligerent  rights.  Suppose  our  enemy  were  to 
organize  free  corps  of  guerrilla  bands,  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  they  were  tp  receive  no  pay,  clothing,  or  subsist- 
ence but  such  as  they  might  obtain  by  pillage,  robbery,  and 
murder.  Will  any  one  contend  that  such  men,  when  captured, 
are  to  be  treated  simply  as  prisoners  of  war?    The  modem 
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laws  of  war  do  not  recognize  or  permit  such  orfi^anizations,  be- 
cause they  would  destroy  civih'zation  and  bring  back  the  age  of 
barbarism.  Such  men  are  simply  maraudere,  brigands,  and 
robbers,  whether  or  not  organized  under  the  authority  of  their 
own  state ;  for  no  authority  for  such  purposes  can  be  legally 
given  by  any  government. 

The  penalty  for  the  acts  of  such  bands  is,  almost  universally, 
death.  They  are  as  much  outlaws  in  war  as  in  peace.  Hence 
they  usually  massacre  their  prisoners,  or  release  them  only  on 
being  paid  ransom-money,  thus  directly  renewing  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  formerly  tolerated. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  soldier  who  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  belligerent  ri<jhts  to  the  extent  of  lawfully 
killing  his  enemy,  is  his  uniform.  The  want  of  this,  if  in 
campaign,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  a  freebooter  or 
military  robber;  witliin  the  lines  of  the  opposing  belligerent, 
that  he  is  a  spy;  if  on  the  battle-field,  of  a  perfidious  disguise; 
and  the  ofience  in  each  case  is  punished  by  death.  The  fact  is 
jmTTwiyaci^  evidence  of  perfidy,  but  not  conclusive  proof;  for 
presumption  may  in  each  case  be  removed  and  the  penalty 
averted. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  from  the  "Instructions  for  the 
Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field  " : — 

"  Mod,  or  squads  of  men,  who  commit  hostilities,  whether  by  fighting  or  inroads 
for  destruction  or  plunder,  or  by  raids  of  any  kind,  without  commission,  without 
being  part  and  portion  of  the  organized  hostile  army,  and  without  sliariug  continu- 
ously in  the  war,  but  who  do  so  with  intermitting  returns  to  their  homes  and  avo- 
cations, or  with  the  occasional  assumption  of  the  semblance  of  peaceful  pursuits, 
divestiug  themselves  of  the  character  or  appearance  of  soldiers:  such  men,  or 
squads  of  men,  are  not  public  enemies ;  and  therefore,  if  captured,  are' not  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  but  shall  be  treated  summarily  as  highway  rob- 
bers or  pirates. 

*'  Scouts  or  single  soldiers,  if  disguised  in  the  dress  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
uniform  of  the  army  hostile  to  their  own,  employed  in  obtaining  information,  if 
found  within  or  lurking  about  the  lines  of  the  captor,  are  treated  as  spies,  and 
suffer  death. 

"  Armed  prowlers,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  called,  or  persons  of  the 
enemy's  territory,  who  steal  within  the  lines  of  the  hostile  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing,  killing,  or  of  destroying  bridges,  roads,  or  canals,  or  of  robbing  or  de- 
Btroyintr  the  mail,  or  of  cutting  the  telegraph  wires,  are  not  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  prisoners  of  war." 

Some  European*  writers  have  confounded  the  rules  applicable 
to  guerrilla  warfare  with  those  goveniing  levies  in  wars  to  re- 
pel invasion,  and  the  distinction  has  sometimes  been  disregarded 
m  European  wars.  In  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the  Allies 
gave  no  quarter,  and  punished  with  death  armed  French  peas- 
ants, although  they  had  been  regularly  levied  and  organized 
by  authority  of  the  government.  Again,  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  some  of  the  French  generals  punished  alike  all  Spanish 

Jeasants  found  in  ar^s,  whether  as  guerrilla  parties  or  as  troops 
uly  raised  and  organized  by  proper  authorities.    A  proper 
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distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Wellington,  in  his  in- 
vasion of  the  South  of  France  in  1814.  The  troops  of  Mina 
and  Morillo  having  committed  the  greatest  excesses  in  plunder- 
ing the  French  peasants,  they  were  severely  rebuked  by  Wel- 
lington. "A  sullen  obedience  followed,'*  says  Napier,  ^*for 
the  moment,  but  the  plundering  system  was  soon  resumed,  and 
this,  with  the  mischief  already  done,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  Bidarray,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Val  de  Baigorri, 
into  action.  Tliey  commenced  and  continued  a  partisan  war- 
fare until  Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  their  activity,  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  them  to  take  artns  openly  and  join 
Soult.  or  stay  peaceably  at  home^  declaring  that  he  would  other- 
wise (ntmthetr  villages  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants.  Tlius  it 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  against 
the  French  for  resorting  to  this  system  of  repress! nir  the  war- 
fare of  peasants  in  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English 
general  both  justifiable  and  necessary.  However,  the  threat 
was  sufficient  for  the  occasion." 
Dr.  Lieber,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "Guerrilla  Parties,"  says:  — 

"  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  most  recent  piiblicists  and  writers  on  interna- 
tional law  agree  that  the  rising  of  the  people  to  repel  invasion  entitles  tliem  to  the 
fuU  benefits  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  the  invader  cannot  well  inqun-e  into  the 
origin  of  the  armed  masses  .opposing  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
treat  the  captured  citizens  in  arms  as  prisoners  of  war,  so  long  as  they  openly  op- 
pose him  in  respectable  numbers,  and  have  risen  hi  the  yet  unmvaded  or  uncon- 
quered  portions  of  the  hostile  country. 

"Their  acting  in  separate  bodies  does  not  necessarily  give  them  a  different  char- 
acter. Some  entire  wars  have  been  carried  on  by  separate  bands  or  capitaner- 
ies,  such  as  the  recent  ^ar  of  independence  of  Greece.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  was  not  discussed  in  that  war,  because  the 
Torkish  government  killed  or  enslaved  all  prisoners ;  but  I  take  it  tliat  a  civilized 
government  would  not  have  allowed  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  fought  in  detached 
parties  and  carried  on  mountain  guerrilla  warfare  to  influence  its  conduct  toward 
prisoners. 

**  it  does  not  seem  that,  in  the  case  of  a  rising  en  masse^  the  absence  of  a  uni* 
form  can  constitute  a  diflerenoe.  There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  absence  of 
a  uniform  may  be  taken  as  very  serious  prima  facie  evidence  against  an  armed 
prowler  or  marauder,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  uniform  dress  is  a  matter 
of  impossibility  in  a  levy  en  maste;  and  in  some  cases  regulars  have  had  no  uni- 
forms, at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Southern  prisoners  made  at  Fort 
DoneLson,  whom  I  have  seen  at  the  West,  had  no  uniform.  They  were  indeed 
dressed  very  much  alike,  but  it  was  the  uniform  dress  of  the  countrymen  in  that 
region :  yet  they  were  treated  by  us  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  well  treated  too. 
Nor  woukl  it  be  difficult  to  adopt  something  of  a  badge,  easily  put  on  and  off,  and 
to  call  it  a  uniform.  It  makes  a  great  difl<»renQe,  hyvever,  whether  the  absence  of 
the  uniform  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  or  disguise,  in  order  to  got  by 
stealth  within  the  lines  of  the  invader,  for  destruction  of  life  or  property,  or  for 
pillage,  and  whether  the  parties  hare  no  organization  m  all,  and  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  stealth.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  in  good 
faith,  or  with  any  respect  for  sonnd  sense  and  judgment,  that  an  individual — an 
armed  prowler— nfnow  frequently  called  a  bushwhacker)  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
ph>tection  of  the  law  of  war,  simply  because  he  says  that  he  has  taken  up  his  gun 
in  defense  of  his  country,  or  because  hie  govemtnent  or  his  chief  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation by  which  iie  calls  upon  the  people  to  infest  the  bushes  and  commit 
homicides  which  every  civilized  nation  will  consider  murder.  Indeed,  the  impor- 
tance of  writing  on  this  subject  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  tlie  soldier 
generally  decides  Uiese  cases  for  himself.    The  most  disciplined  soldiers  will  ext- 
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oute  on  the  spot  an  anned  and  murderous  prowler  found  where  he  could  have  no 
business  as  a  peaceful  citizen.  Even  an  enemy  in  the  uniform  of  the  hostile  armj 
would  stand  little  chance  of  protection  if  found  prowling  near  the  opposing  army, 
separate  from  his  own  troops,  at  a  greater  than  speaking  distance,  and  under  pen- 
erally  suspicious  circumstances.  The  chance  would,  of  course,  be  far  less  if  the 
prowler  U  in  tlie  common  dress  worn  by  the  countryman  of  the  district  It  may 
be  added  here,  that  a  person  proved  to  be  a  regular  soldier  of  the  enemy's  army, 
found  in  citizen's  dress  within  the  lines  of  the  captor,  is  universally  dealt  with  as 

a  spy." 

• 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  further  information  on  this 
subject,  we  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Napier,  Guizot,  and  other 
historians  on  the  gaerrillas  and  partidas  of  Spain,  especially  on 
the  operations  ot  Mina,  Morillo,  and  Zumalacarregui.  THe 
histories  of  our  war  with  Mexico  give  some  accounts  of  the  op- 
erations of  Padre  Garanta  and  the  summary  punishments  in- 
flicted on  guerrilla  parties'  by  General  Scott.  It  also  appears, 
from  accounts  of  the  present  French  invasion,  that  the  French 
generals  give  no  quarter  to  guerrilla  parties,  and  hang  every  one 
who  is  caught. 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  alleged  illegal  combatants, 
called  war-traitors.  The  laws  and  usages  of  war  in  regard  to 
military  occupations  are  not,  perhaps,  as  clearly  defined  as  in 
respect  to  some  other  questions;  nevertheless,  we  think  the 
matter  is  susceptible  of  reduction  to  a  few  simple  fundamental 
principles. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  district  or  portion  of  country,  occupied 
by  an  enemy,  are  either  combatants  or  non-combatants.  The 
latter  can  no  more  exercise  belligerent  rights  after  military  oc- 
cupation than  before.  The  former  continue  or  not,  at  their 
option,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  active  enemies.  If 'they  con- 
tinue openly  in  arms,  opposing  forcible  resistance  to  the  occu- 
pying power,  they  are  lawful  belligerents,  and,  if  captured,  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  are  subject  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  But  if  they  submit  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror, 
they  tacitly  assume  the  obligations  and  duties  of  non-combat- 
ant subjects ;  and  if  they  afterwards  commit  any  act  of  hostility 
against  the  conqueror  by  taking  up  arms,  inciting  others  to  hos- 
tility, conveying  prohibited  information  to  the  other  belliger- 
ent, acting  the  part  of  spies,  &c.,  they  become  war-traitors,  and 
incur  the  penalty  of  death.  This  rule  is  fair  and  just  to  both 
parties — tne  conqueroli  and  the  conquered — for  if  the  latter 
claim  the  rights  of  temporary  non-combatant  subjects,  they  are 
bound  to  perform  their  duties  as  such. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  from  the  **  Instructions  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field  :" — 

"  War-rebels  and  persons  within  an  occupied  territory  who  rise  in  arms  against 
the  occupying  or  oonqueriog  army,  or  against  the  authorities  by  the  same:  il'  cap- 
tured, they  may  suffer  death,  whether  thej  rise  singly,  in  small  or  large  bands,  and 
whether  oaUed  upon  to  do  so  by  their  own,  but  expelled,  government  or  not«    Th^y 
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are  not  prisoners  of  war;  nor  are  they,  if  discovered  and  secured  before  their  con- 
spiracy has  matured  to  an  actual  rising,  or  to  armed  violence. 

"  The  war-traitor  is  always  severely  punished.  If  his  ofifenoe  consists  in  betray- 
ing to  ihe  enemy  any  thing  concerning  the  condition,  safety,  operations,  or  plans  of 
the  troops  holding  or  occupjring  the  place  or  district,  his  punishment  is  death. 

".If  the  citizen  or  subject  of  a  country  or  place  invaded  or  conquered  gives  in- 
formation to  his  own  government  frcim  which  he  is  separated  by  the  hostile  army, 
or  to  the  army  of  his  government,  he  is  a  war-traitor,  and  death  is  the  penalty  of 
his  oflence. 

"  Spies,  war-traitors,  and  war-rebels,  are  not  exchanged  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  war.  The  exchange  of  such  persons  would  require  a  special  cartel, 
authorized  by  the  government,  or,  at  a  great  distance  from  it,  by  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  the  field." 

Again,  Dr.  Lieber  in  bis  pampblet  on  '*  Guerrilla  Parties," 
in  speaking  of  those  who  take  up  arms,  or  transmit  prohibited 
information,  after  submitting  to  the  conqueror,  says ; — 

"This  war-rebelj  as  we  might  term  him,  this  renewer  of  war  within  an  occu- 
pied territory,  has  been  universally  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  military 
law.  The  war-rebel  exposes  the  occupying  army  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  essen- 
I'.ally  iuterferes  wiih  the  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  war,  which  it  is  one  of  tlie 
noblest  objects  of  the  modem  law  of  war  to  obtain.  Whether  the  war-rebel  rises 
on  his  own  account,  or  whether  he  has  been  secretly  called  upon  by  his  former 
gfovemment  to  do  so,  would  make  no.  difference  whatever.  The  royalists  who  re- 
cently rose  in  the  mountains  of  Calabria  against  the  national  government  of  Italy, 
and  in  favor  of  Francis,  who  had  been  their  king  until  within  a  recent  period,  were 
treated  as  brigands,  and  shot,  unless,  indeed,  pardoned  on  prudential  grounds.*' 

The  case  of  Prince  Ilatzfeld  may  be  referred  to  as  an  ex- 
ample illustrative  of  this  point.  A  full  and,  we  think,  unpre- 
judiced account  of  this  case  is  given  in  Thiers's  "  Consulate  and 
Empire."  As  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  we  will  quote  a 
note  to  the  English  translation  of  Jomiui's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
which  contains  the  substance  of  the  discussion.  After  referring 
to  Thiers's  view  of  the  case,  the  translator  says : — 

"  Alison's  account  of  this  affair  is  discolored  by  prejudice, 
and  full  of  errors.  He  says  that  Napoleon  ordered  rrince 
Hatzfeld  Ho  be  seized  and  executed  before  six  o'clock  that 
evening.'  On  the  contrary.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
by  a  military  commission  for  violating  the  laws  of  war.  Again, 
Alison  says :  '  If  the  prince  had  been  shot,  it  would  have  been, 
like  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  the  bookseller  Palm, 
cm  act  of  deliberate  murder.^  In  his  desire  to  abuse  Napo- 
leon, he  entirely  ignores  the  laws  of  war.  The  oflPcnce  of  which 
the  prince  was  accused  was,  by  the  laws  of  war,  capital,  and,  if 
found  guilty  by  the  commission,  the  sentence  of  death  followed. 

"  It  is  said  that  Prince  Hatzfeld,  as  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, had  taken  the  usual  oath  to  the  conquering  power,  fiut 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  he  had  or  had  not  taken  such 
oath.  The  obligation  is  implied  by  his  submission.  He  could 
have  fled  with  his  government,  or  have  resisted  with  arms  in 
hand.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  been  treated  as  a  pris- 
oner of   war.    To  submit  to  the  conqueror  and  accept   his 
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liberty,  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  war  to  communicate,  dur- 
ing the  military  occupation,  no  information  to  the  expelled  gov- 
ernment. By  attempting  to  send  such  information  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  he  was  guilty  of  mih'tary  treachery,  or  what  the 
Continental  writers  denominate  military  treason. 

''  Alison's  attempt  to  just  if}'  the  conduct  of  Hatzfeld,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  French  ministers'  to  Russia  and  Rome,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  International  law  gives  to  diplomatic  agents 
the  right  to  collect  and  transmit  such  information.  And  for 
that  very  reason,  diplomatic  agents  of  an  enemy  are  seldom 
permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  in  territories  occupied  by 
the  opposing  belligerent.  But  the  case  of  a  private  citizen  or  a 
civil  authority  is  very  different.  By  being  permitted  to  exercise 
their  civil  functions  or  to  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations, 
they  incur  the  obligations  to  give  neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the 
enemy  of  the  occupying  forces,  although  that  enemy  is  their  own 
legitimate  government.  Their  allegiance  to  that  government 
is,  for  the  time,  suspended,  and  they  owe  a  temporary  and 
limited  allegiance  to  the  enemy. 

**This  principle  is  well  established,  and  the  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  such  causes  are  too  well  known  to  be  misunder- 
stood." 

This  is  an  individual  case  upon  which  there  is  some  dispute 
in  regard  to  the/oo^,  as  alleged  by  historians.  The  rule  of  law, 
however,  is  undisputed. 

We  now  pass  to  the  case  of  communities  revolting  from  or 
rising  against  the  conquering  power.  The  right  of  the  con- 
queror to  inflict  a  severe  summary  punishment  upon  such  insur- 
gents is  universally  admitted.  History  abounds  in  examples. 
Without  going  back  to  the  wars  of  Charles  V.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Frederick  IL,  we  shall  find  numerous  illustrations  in  the  wars 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  military  operations  of  Clive,  Hastings, 
Coote,  and  Wellington,  in  India.  The  recent  war  in  that  conn- 
trv  furnishes  some  most  terrible  examples  of  the  severity  with 
which  military  insurrections  are  punished  at  the  present  day, 
even  by  a  conquering  power  which  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
most  civilized  in  Europe. 

We  make  the  following  silmmary  of  the  points  here  dis- 
cussed : — 

1.  Old  men,  women,  children,  sick  persons,  clergymen,  artists, 
peasants,  mechanics,  and  others  who  are  non-combatants,  may 
not  be  killed  in  war,  so  long  as  they  abstain  from  actual  hostili- 
ties. 

2.  If  such  persons  engage  in  actual  hostilities  as  open  and 
declared  belligerents,  they  forfeit  their  exemption  as  non-com- 
batants, but  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  combatant  ene- 
mies. 

3.  But  if,  under  the  guise  or  pretense  of  non-combatants, 
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they  act  the  part  of  combatants,  they  are  gnilty  of  military 
peryldy,  and  by  killing  an  enemy  commit  murder,  or  at  least 
unjustifiable  homicide,  for  which  they  are  liable  to  punishment. 

4.  The  foregoing  rule  in  regard  to  individuals  often  applies 
to  entire  communities,  which,  by  their  own  acts,  change  their 
status  from  non-combatants  to  lawful  belligerents,  or  to  per- 
fidious enemies. 

5.  In  order  to  entitle  any  person  to  the  rights  of  an  active 
belligerent,  such  pei*son  must  l)e  duly  enlisted  or  enrolled  as  a 
soldier,  thereby  assuming  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that 
ofiSce ;  and  must,  in  general,  wear  the  garb  and  insignia  of  the 
ofiice  held ;  for  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  penalties  of 
official  acts  are  inseparable ;  and,  moreover,  tliey  must  receive 
or  be  entitled  to  pay  and  emoluments  legally  attached  to  the 
office  or  rank  filled  or  assumed. 

6.  Neither  the  appellation  of  partisan,  or  guerrillero,  or  mem- 
ber of  a  guerrilla  band,  or  bushwhacker,  nor  the  authority  un- 
der which  the  individual  members  of  such  organizations  act,  or 
claim  to  act,  can  determine  the  legality  or  illegality  of  such 
orgarnzations ;  these  questions  must  be  determined  by  con- 
siderations more  important  than  those  of  mere  names  or 
appellations.  If  the  particular  individual  is  duly  organized  as 
a  soldier,  and  authorized  to  exercise  belligerent  rights,  such  per- 
son incui-8  no  penalties,  if  there  be  no  excess  or  infringement  of 
such  belligerent  rights. 

7.  The  fact  of  self-organization  and  self-control,  in  regard  to 
military  service,  19, prima-facie  evidence  of  illegality  ;  but  this 
legal  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  proper  opposing  evi- 
dence. 

8.  The  matter  of  pay  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  esgential  requisites  of  the  soldier,  and  at  the  present  time 

-  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  military  legitimacy. 

9.  Militia,  landwehr^  levies  en  masse^  &c.,  are  legitimate 
military  organizations,  and  those  who  exercise  belligerent  rights 
under  such  organizations  may  do  so  without  incurring  any 
penalties  as  illegal  belligerents.  The  question  of  legality  or 
illegality  in  regard  to  belligerent  rights  must  be  determined  by 
character,  not  by  mere  name  or  appellation. 

10.  In  case  of  military  occupation,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  occupied  are  presumed  to  have  submitted  to  the  power 
and  authoritv  of  the  occupants,  unless  actual  hostilities  are 
continued.  If  by  tacit  surrender  they  claim  or  accept  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  inhabitants  of  a  territory  militarily 
occupied  by  a  conquering  belligerent,  they  necessarily  assume 
the  duties  of  such  position,  and  can  no  longer  wage  legitimate 
waf  against  the  conqueror.  Tiiey  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
exercise  belligerent  rights,  and  claim  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  non-combatants. 
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11.  In  fine,  all  persons  who,  from  their  age,  sex,  profession, 
occupation,  or  garb,  avowedly  or  tacitly  assume  the  character 
of  non-combatants  ;  and  all  persons  who  voluntarily  surren- 
der or  capitulate,  or  tacitly  submit  to  the  conqueror,  and  remain 
within  his  lines  and  under  his  jurisdiction,  are  absolutely  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  the  rights  and  functions  of  combatants. 
By  killing  an  enemy  they  forfeit  their  own  lives,  because  the 
laws  of  war  do  not  authorize  them  to  kill  their  enemies. 


SIEGE  OF  MORRIS  ISLAND. 

BT  W.  W.  H.  DAVIS,   LATE  COLONEL  OF  THE  104TH  PENNSTLYAKIA  BEGDCEKT. 

The  siege  of  Morris  Island  has  passed  into  history.  The 
wearisome  days  and  nights  in  the  trenches  with  shovel  and 
rifle,  under  the  plunging  fire  of  the  enemy's  battories,  and  the 
repeated  assaults  of  almost  impregnable  earthworks,  are  num- 
bered among  the  past  events  of  this  wonderful  war. 

Morris  Island  is  a  sandy  waif  of  the  sea.  It  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  outer  harbor  of  Charleston,  and  stretches  three  miles 
from  north  to  south.  In  width,  it  varies  from^  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  to  a  few  feet  in  the  narrowest  part.  A  ridge  of 
sand-hills  runs  parallel  with  the  beach  just  beyond  the  tidal  line 
on  the  east,  while  on  the  west  it  slopes  into  marshes  two  miles 
wide,  and  filled  with  a  labyrinth  of  water-courses  which  separates 
it  from  James  Island.  At  a  few  points  the  tide  breaks  en- 
tirely across  it.     It  is  an  island  of  white  sand. 

A  watchful  enemy  had  carefully  guarded  this  approach  to 
the  emporium  of  treason.  A  strong  work,  known  as  Battery 
Gregg,  nad  been  erected  on  Cummings's  Point,  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  mounting  four  ten-inch  Columbiads  and  one  ten-inch 
mortar.  This  battery  had  been  used  in  the  siege  of  Sumter,  in 
April,  1861.  About  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  where 
Vincent's  Creek  approaches  the  sea,  was  erected  Battery 
Wagner,  on  which  were  mounted  sixteen  heavy  guns  and  mor- 
tars, most  of  them  of  heavy  calibre.  This  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est earthworks  ever  built,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  highest 
order  of  engineering  ability.  The  bomb-proof  would  accommo- 
date a  garrison  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  was  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  heaviest  shot  and  shell.  Wagner  was  flanked  on  tne 
west  by  the  creek  and  marshes,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  had 
a  wet  ditch.  It  could  only  be  approached  in  front  along  a 
narrow  neck  of  sand  that  was  completely  swept  by  its  guns. 
The  guns  of  Gregg  took  it  in  reverse,  and  those  of  the  eneipy's 
batteries  on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands  took  it  both  in 
reverse  and  flank.  The  barbette  guns  of  Sumter  commanded 
it  by  a  plunging  fire,  and  threw  shells  a  mile  beyond.    These 
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conditions  combined  to  render  It  a  place  of  unusual  strength, 
and,  when  taken,  diflSeult  to  be  held.  A  more  troublesome  prob- 
lem than  its  reduction  has  seldom  if  ever  been  presented  to  the 
engineer  for  solution. 

Several  detached  batteries  were  built  in  the  sand-hills  lower 
down  the  island,  which,  with  those  mentioned,  commanded  the 
approach  to  it  from  all  quarters.  On  the  south  end  was  a 
long  rifle-pit,  to  guard  against  a  landing  from  boats.  Directly 
south  of  Morris  lies  Folly  Island,  separated  from  it  by  an  in- 
let of  tlie  sea,  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Its  general  character- 
istics are  the  same,  except  that  it  was  covered  by  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  well  calculated  to  conceal  preparatory  operations. 
On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  James  Island  by  a  narrow , 
stream  known  as  Folly  Eiver,  and  a  continuation  of  the  mai-sbes 
that  bound  Morris. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Sumter,  in  April,  the 
Government  determined  to  place  Brigadier-General  Quincy  A. 
Gillmore  in  charge  of  the  operations  to  be  renewed  against  the 
defences  before  Charleston.  At  the  time,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  division  in  Kentucky.  He  was  called  to  Washington. 
After  listening  to  the  views  of  the  Administration,  and  fully 
understanding  their  wishes,  he  agreed  to  accomplish  three 
things,  if  placed  in  command  of  the  land  operations,  viz.: 
possess  and  hold  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island,  reduce  Fort 
Wagner,  and  destroy  Sumter  for  offensive  purposes.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  these  things 
were  accomplished,  the  iron-clads  would  go  in  and  finish  what 
remained  to  be  done  in  the  capture  of  Charleston. 

General  Gillmore  reached  Hilton  Head  on  the  12th  of  June. 
He  had  a  small  force  on  Folly  Island,  holding  it  as  a  base 
of  future  operations.  The  general  immediately  proceeded  to 
examine  the  situation.  From  the  jungles  on  the  north  end 
of  the  island  he  looked  across  the  inlet  on  to  the  sand-hills  of 
Morris,  crowned  with  rebel  guns.  From  where  he  stood, 
Sumter  was  in  plain  view.  He  saw  every  thing  with  the 
eye  of  a  practical  engineer,  and  decided  at  a  glance  where  to 
erect  his  batteries,  and  the  use  he  would  make  of  them. 
Necessity  comi>elled  their  erection  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  a  vigilant  enemy ;  discovery  would  defeat  the  enterprise. 
The  engineers  were  immediately  set  at  work.  A  dense  thicket 
served  to  conceal  our  operations.  The  laborers,  materials, 
guns,  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  used  in  constructing  the  batteries, 
were  taken  to  the  front  at  night  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
was  done  under  ,fire;  for  the  enemy  suspected  we  had  a  force 
at  the  head  of  the  island,  and  they  shelled  it  continually* 
Troops  were  landed  at  night,  and  before  the  morning  dawned 
they  were  concealed  in  the  timber  and  bushes,  and  the  trans- 
ports that  brought  them  were  sent  to  sea  again.    The  island 
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was  carefully  picketed,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  spies  landing  to 
discover  what  we  were  doing. 

In  twenty  days  the  batteries  were  finished,  mounting  forty- 
eight  guns  and  mortars,  with  all  the  appliances  of  bomb-proofs, 
magazines,  &c.,  and  each  piece  supplied  with  two  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition.  So  well  haa  all  our  movements  been 
concealed,  that  the  enemy  did  not  dream  of  the  existence  of  our 
batteries  until  they  opened  upon  them.  The  assault  was  made 
on  Morris  Island  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  July.  It  was  a 
combined  attack  by  infantry  in  boats  and  a  heavy  cannonade 
from  our  batteries.  The  infantry  embarked,  during  the  nisjht 
of  the  9th,  in  Folly  River,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning  lay 
in  Light-House  Inlet  off  the  southwest  point  of  the  island.  They 
consisted  of  Strong's  brigade.  General  Seymour  came  into  the 
batteries  just  before  daylight,  impatient  for  the  bombardment 
to  open.  The  night  before,  the  brush  in  front  of  the  batteries 
had  been  cut  away,  and  the  embrasures  opened.  Seymour 
asked  the  officer  in  command  of  the  thirty-three  pounder 
Parrotts  on  the  right  if  he  could  see  a  certain  gun  of  the  enemy 
mounted  among  the  sand-hills  distinctly  enough  to  take  aim  at 
it.  On  the  officer  replying  in  the  n^ative,  the  general  called 
a  party  of  engineers  to  shovel  the  sand  away  fi*om  the  embra- 
sure. Day  broke  before  they  had  finished,  and  the  general 
remarking, "  It  will  never  do  to  let  them  get  the  first  fire,'* 
called  in  the  engineers,  and  directed  the  officer  to  "  blaze  away." 
Immediately  the  quiet  of  the  morning  was  broken  by  the  roar 
6f  artillery.  The  infantry  moved  np  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  a  little  while  effected  a  landing,  and  carried  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits.  General  Strong,  in  his  anxiety  to  land,  stepped  over- 
boara  in  seven  feet  of  water ;  but  this  mishap  did  not  prevent 
him  mounting  a  rebel  horse,  without  saddle,  and  barefooted, 
and  joining  in  pursuit  of  the  foe.  His  patriotism  received  the 
double  baptism  of  fire  and  water.  The  reveille  had  just  sounded 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  they  had  turned  ont  for  roll-call 
when  cur  shot  and  shell  went  tearing  through  thejr  ranks. 
Officers  and  men  were  killed  before  they  had  time  to  dress. 
The  iron-clads  crossed  the  bar  at  daylignt,  and,  after  we  had 
effected  a  landing,  they  moved  up  and  rolled  their  ponderous 
shells  over  the  island.  At  the  Beacon  House  our  troops  came 
within  reach  of  the  guns  of  Wagner,  when  a  halt  was  made, 
and  some  intrenchments  thrown  up.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  and  the  troops  were  completely  prostrated.  Our  loss  was 
small.    Thus  had  General  Gillmore  redeemed  his  first  pledge. 

At  this  period  in  the  operations  a  fatal  mistake  was  made. 
Fort  "Wagner  should  have  been  immediately  assailed,  imd  would 
then  have  fallen  into  our  hands  without  much  opposition.  The 
assault  was  delaved  until  the  next  day,  when  we  were  repulde^jl 
with  considerable  loss.    While  these  operatioDB  were  going  on, 
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a  division  of  troops  was  sent  over  to  James  Island,  and  engaged 
the  enemy's  attention  in  that  direction,  where  a  spirited  action 
was  fonght  on  Uie  16th  of  July. 

The  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  11th  satiffied  General 
Oillmore  that  siege  operations  must  bo  commenced  against 
Wagner.  Ground  was  broken  on  tlie  night  of  the  13th,  and 
the  work  was  pushed  witli  such  vigor  that  the  first  parallel,  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  himdi-ed  and  fifty  yards,  was  completed  on 
the  17th.  It  mounted  twenty-five  rifled  guns  and  mortars.  An 
assault  was  arranged  for  twilight  the  next  evening,  and  two 
additional  brigades  were  added  to  onr  forces.  During  the  day 
our  batteries,  in  conjunction  with  the  navy,  kept  up  a  warm 
cannonade  on  the  fort,  and  by  four  p.m.  the  enemy's  guns  were 
silenced.  The  troops  chosen  tor  the  work  were  the  brigades 
of  Seymour,  Strong,  and  Putnam,  the  whole  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Seymour.  They  moved  up  the  beach  about 
sundown,  and  advanced  upon  the  work  in  deployed  lines.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  the  enemy  openeo  upon  them  with 
shot  and  shell,  which  they  changed  to  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry,  at  closer  range.  The  troops  steadily  advanced  in 
spite  of  this  iron  and  leaden  hail,  with  scores  of  men  falling, 
killed  and  wounded,  at  every  step.  A  portion  of  them  reach^ 
the  ditch  and  mounted  the  parapet,  and  seized  and  held  that 
part  of  the  work  near  the  salient  some  time,  but,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  for  the  mastery,  were  compelled  to  retire,  leaving  the 
kill(^  and  wounded  in  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  assault 
was  bravely  made,  and  the  repulse  bloody.  Our  loss  footed  up 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  attack  was  a  direct  one, 
the  situation  of  the  work  being  such  that  no  feint  or  diversion 
could  be  made.  The  guns  of  the  enemy  swept  every  foot  of 
the  ground  onr  men  marched  over.  When  they  left  the  ditch 
for  the  ])arapet,  tliey  were  met  by  the  bayonet  and  i?early  every 
other  Qiissile  and  weapon  that  is  nsed  on  such  occasions*  The 
gunners  were  driven  from  the  curtain,  and  many  of  the  garri- 
son sought  safety  in  the  bomb-proof.  The  fort  was  withm  an 
ace  of  being  ours,  but  we  were  driven  back.  Here  comes  the 
old  story  that  somebody  failed  to  support  tlie  advance  at  the 
proper  time,  but  here  the  responsibibty  ends. 

This  repulse  caused  a  modification  in  the  plan  of  operations. 
By  possessing  Warner,  the  works  on  Cummmgs's  Point  would 
have  fallen  of  their  own  weight :  whence  it  wonld  be  an  easy 
matter  to  bombard  Sumter.  General  Gillmore  was  now  con- 
vinced that  Wagner  was  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
and  could  only  be  reduced  by  regular  siege.  As  the  guns  of 
Sumter  would  be  a  great  annovance  to  the  men  in  the  trenches, 
commanding  them  by  a  plunging  fire,  he  determined  to  destroy 
that  fortress  over  the  head  of  Wagner.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  usual  course  in  military  engineering,  but  necessity  corn- 
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Eelled  its  adoption/  The  distance  at  which  the  breaching 
atteries  had  to  be  erected  was  unprecedented,  and  the  task 
was  pronounced  impracticable.  None  but  the  boldest  engineer 
would  have  undertaken  the  work.  Beauregard  assurSi  his 
troops  that  Sumter  could  not  be  breached  until  after  Wagner 
had  been  reduced ;  but  Gillmore  thought  differently,  and  bent 
all  his  energies  to  make  good  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

The  engineers  commenced  work  on  tiie  night  of  the  25th  of 
July,  and  by  the  16th  of  August  the  batteries  were  completed. 
They  were  eight  in  number,  the  nearest  one  being  thirty-four 
hundred  yards  from  Sumter,  and  the  farthest  forty-two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-iive  yards.  Seven  of  these  batteries  bore  the 
distinctive  names  of  Browrt,  Rosecrans,  Meade,  Hayes,^  Beno, 
Stevens,  and  Strong,  mounting  the  following  guns,  viz.:  one 
three-hundred  pounder,  six  two-hundred-pounders,  nine  one- 
hundred  pounders,  two  eighty-four  pounder  Whitworths,  two 
thirty  ana  four  twenty-pounders,  all  Parrotts  except  two  guns, 
and  the  whole  of  them  rifled.  Never  before  had  such  weight 
of  metal  been  directed  against  any  fortress  in  one  attack  since 
the  art  of  war  began.  Those  who  liave  not  engaged  in  such 
operations  can  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  labor  and  fatigue 
attending^  the  construction  of  the  batteries  and  mounting  the 
guns.  The  three-hundred  pounder  gave  great  trouble  before 
it  was  got  into  position.  It  was  transported  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  dock  through  deep  sand,  and  across  semi-marsh  over- 
flowed by  the  tide.  It  broke  down  three  sling-carts.  It  was 
about  a  week  on  the  way,  and  in  the  daytime  it  was  covered 
with  brush  and  weeds  to  conceal  it  from  the  enemy.  Not  only 
were  the  batteries  mostly  built,  but  all  the  guns  were  mounted, 
at  night.     Most  of  the  work  was  done  under  flre. 

At  this  period  sprang  into  existence  a  battery  built  in  the 
marsh  between  Morris  and  James  Islands,  which  has  become 
famous  as  the  ^'  Swamp  Angel,"  and  as  such  will  go  4own  to 
history.  Its  construction  was  earl}'  determined  upon,  and  the 
suggestion,  we  believe,  was  that  of  Colonel  Serrell,  command- 
ing the  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers.  It  was  expected 
that  shells  thrown  from  there  would  reach  the  city,  and  probably 
cause  the  enemy  to  evacuate.  The  spot  chosen  was  almost  a 
mile  from  Morris  Island,  and  nearly  on  a  line  between  our  ''  left 
batteries"  and  Charleston,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  creek  that 
served  as  a  wet  ditch.  On  reconnoitring  the  locality,  it  M'as 
found  that  a  pole  could  be  run  down  sixteen  feet  anywhere 
thereabouts  before  coming  to  bottom.  The  active  part  of  the 
work  was  assigned  to  a  lieutenant  of  engineers,  who,  when 
shown  where  the  battery  was  to  be  built,  pronounced  the  thing 
impracticable.  The  colonel  replied  that  the  project  was 
practicable,  and  the  battery  must  be  built  on  the  spot  selected. 
The  officer  was  directed  to  call  for  any  thing  he  might  deem  neces- 
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sary  for  the  work.  The  next  day  lie  made  requisition  on  the 
quartermaster  for  one  hundred  men,  eighteen  feet  high,  to 
wade  through  mud  sixteen  feet  deep  ;  and  immediately  called 
on  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment,  and  inquired  if  he  could  splice 
tlie  men  if  furnished  1  This  piece  of  pleasantry  gained  the  lieu- 
tenant his  arrest,  and  the  battery  was  built  by  men  of  ordinary 
stature.  A  heavy  foundation  of  pine-logs  was  laid  in  the  mud, 
on  which  the  battery  was  built,  entirely  of  sand-bags.  The 
timber  was  hauled  several  miles,  from  Folly  Island.  The 
bags  wer€  filled  with  sand  on  the  island,  and  taken  to  the 
battery  in  boats.  All  the  work  was  done  at  night,  for  the  eyes 
of  a  watchful  enemy  were  upon  all  our  movements.  They 
knew  we  were  at  some  mischief,  so  far  out  on  the  marsh,  but 
did  not  realize  the  truth  until  they  looked  across,  one  bright 
morning,  and  saw  that,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  a  battery  had 
grown  up  in  the  night.  It  was  commenced  on  the  4th  and 
completed  on  the  19th  of  August.  The  sand-bags  cost  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  battery  was  mounted  with  a  two-hun- 
dred pounder  Parrott,  and  great  labor  was  required  to  put  it 
in  position.  It  was  hauled  to  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  where  it 
was  embarked  on  a  raft  in  the  creek,  and  thus  floated  down  to 
the  .battery.  The  distance  from  Charleston  is  eight  thousand 
ei^ht  hundred  yards,  and  the  gun  was  fired  at  an  elevation  of 
thirty-five  degrees.  The  strain  on  it  was  such  that  it  burst  at 
the  thirty-fourth  discharge.  The  "Greek  Fire,"  of  which  so 
much  was  said,  was  the  greatest  humbug  of  the  war.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  was  used  during  the  siege.  Three  shells,  filled 
with  pieces  of  ordinary  port-fire,  were  fired  into  the  city  of 
Charleston,  but  every  thing  beyond  this  was  due  to  the  fancy 
of  newspaper  correspondents,  'the  distinctive  name  of  "  Swamp 
Angel"  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sergeant  Felter,  of 
the  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  not  been  idle.  We  contended 
against  a  foe  as  brave  and  vigilant  as  ourselves,  and  they  taxed 
every  resource  of  the  profession  to  repel  us.  They  erected  new 
batteries  on  James  Island,  to  take  us  in  fiank,  and  strengthened 
those  on  Sullivan.  They  mounted  new  guns,  to  match  our 
superior  weight  of  metal,  as  far  as  possible.  The  range  of  one 
of  our  guns  was  tried  on  Sumter  on  the  12th  of  August.  The 
shell  struck  the  parapet,  and  knocked  down  a  quantity  of 
brick,  which  fell  on  a  steamer  lying  alongside,  and  broke  off 
her  smokestack. 

The  regular  bombardment  was  opened  on  Sumter  at  sunrise 
on  the  17th,  and  continued  without  cessation,  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  23d.  At  the  same  time  the  iron-clads  moved 
up  and  took  part :  the  Monitor  batteries  Passaic  and  Patapsco 
directing  their  fire  at  the  fort,  while  the  others  engaged 
Wagner.    When  the  firing  ceased  on  the  23d,  the  fort  wai 
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practically  destroyed,  for  all  oflTensive  purposes.  'Tlie  bar- 
oette  guns  were  dismounted  and  buried  up  in  the  debris.  The 
gorge-wall  and  sea-face  were  so  badly  breached,  that  in^  many 
places  the  arches  of  the  casemates  were  exposed.  The  lines 
were  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  appeared  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brick  and  mortar.  Our  batteries  were  occasionally  reopened 
until  the  first  of  September,  when  the  first  bombardment  termin- 
ated. In  this  time  we  threw  six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  projectiles,  of  which  two  thousand  on6  hundred ^and  sixty- 
five  were  solid  shot,  and  four  thousand  and  eighty-five  percussion 
shell.  They  were  of  the  calibre  of  one,  two,  and  three-lmndred- 
pounders.  The  enemy  replied  feebly  to  our  fire,  and  did 
out  little  damage,  llie  night  was  a  fine  one ;  the  artillery 
practice  as  good  as  evef  was  seen.  The  scream  of  the  shot  and 
shell,  as  they  took  their  course  to  the  devoted  fortress,  was 
fearful,  and  every  hit  was  followed  by  a  cloud  of  brick  and 
dust  thrown  into  the  air.  The  fire  of  the  land  batteries  was 
continuous,  with  reliefs  of  artillerists  for  the  gun?.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  bombardment,  the  Ironsides  and  Monitors  took 
an  active  part. 

While  the  batteries  were  being  erected,  and  their  guns  di- 
rected against  Sumter,  the  engineers  pushed  operations  against 
Wagner,  which  they  approached  with  steady  and  toilsome  pace. 
On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  July,  the  second  parallel  was  opened, 
six  hundred  yards  nearer  the  fort.  Here  was  our  strongest 
position,  defensive  as  well  as  offensive.  In  this  parallel,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  mounted  some  of  the  guns  that  l)reached 
Sumter,  and  batteries  were  erected  there  mountiug-^tleen  other 
guns  and  mortars.  Here  was  built  a  store-magazine,  that  con- 
tained a  supply  of  powder  for  all  the  contiguous  batteries,  and 
a  small  splinter- proof  contained  an  army  telegraphic  instrument 
to  communicate  with  head-quarters.  Here  were  the  "  head- 
quarters "  of  the  trenches,  wliere  the  general  and  field  officer 
of  the  day  remained  when  on  duty  at  the  front ;  and  from  this 
point  the  details  for  guards  and  fatigue  in  the  trenches  were 
sent  to  their  respective  localities.  On  the  top  of  the  magazine 
a  soldier  was  stationed  to  watch  the  firing  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, and  when  he  pronounced  the  significant  words,  "John- 
son, cover  !'*  or  "  Simpkins,  cover !"  every  one  sought  the  friend- 
ly shelter  of  the  neighboring  sand-bags.  In  front  of  the  paral- 
lel wag  constructed  a  wire  entanglement,  to  trip  up  assailing 
parties  in  the  dark.  Firing  was  resumed  between  the  cnemy^ 
Datteries  and  our  own  on  the  25th,  and  there  were  numerous 
casualties.  On  the  night  of  the  26th,  a  shell  from  James  Island 
burst  amid  a  fatigue  party  mounting  a  gun,  and  wounded 
twenty-one  men. 

The  third  parallel,  four  hundred  and  fift^  yards  from  Wag- 
ner, was  opened  ou  the  night  of  the  9th  ot  August.     The  ap- 
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proaches  were  pnsh^  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  sometimes 
Dy  the  foTl,  and  at  other  times  by  the  flying  sap.  The  fourth 
parallel  was  opened  on  the  22d,  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort  Immediately  in  front  was  a  sand-ridge,  where  the  ene- 
my's shai'pshooters  were  stationed,  whence  they  constantly  an- 
noyed our  men  in  the  trenches.  To  take  it  was  a  necessity,  for 
while  they  held  it  the  approaches  could  not  be  advanced.  ^  On 
the  night  of  the  26th,  a  dfash  was  made  at  it  with  the  bayonet, 
when  It  was  taken,  with  seventy  prisoners.  The  alarm  openea 
the  suns  of  Wagner,  and  bronglit  a  shower  of  grape,  whick 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  our  men.  Shovds  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  obliged  to  dig  for  shelter 
from  their  own  people.  The  fifth  parallel  was  opened  here  the 
same  night,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  Wagner.  This  was 
the  most  advanced  parallel.  Beyond  this  point  the  approaches 
were  simply  zigzags,  making  sharp  angles  with  each  other ;  and 
thus  the  engineers  crept  gradually  up  to  the  work,  until  die 
counterscarp  was  crowned,  on  the  nignt  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

The  next  day.  after  the  ridge  was  taken,  the  enemy  made 
one  of  those  fatal  shots  sometimes  witnessed  in  si^e  operations. 
The  Eighty-fifth  Pennsylvania  was  on  guard  in  the  trenches. 
There  had  not  been  mu^  firing  during  the  day,  and,  in  conse- 
.quence,  the  men  became  careless.  Nine  soldiers  of  this  regi- 
ment were  sitting  in  a  little  area  without  the  cover  of 
the  trenched  when,  towards  evening,  a  single  mortar-shell 
was  fired  ft'om  James  Island.  Slowly  it  described  the 
usual  curve  of  such  projectiles,  and,  coming  to  the  earth,  fell 
and  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the  party.  Seven  were  killed 
OQtright,  and  the  two  others  so  badly  wounded  that  they  died 
in  a  siioVt  time.  The  members  of  theii*  bodies,  clothing,  equip- 
ments, and  broken  guns,  were  scattered  in  alt  directions.  The 
nearer  the  approach  to  the  fort,  the  more  diflScult  and  danger- 
ous became  the  operations.  Tlie  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  day  and  night,  and  the  low  trenches  afibrded  poor  shelt^ 
to  the  troops  guarding  them.  The  engineers  and  fatigue-parties 
were  almost  entirely  without  protection.  The  enemy  hsd 
planted  the  ground,  immediately  in  front  of  the  fort,  with  t<n^ 
pedoes,  which  increased  the  danger.  A  number  were  digged 
up  and  destroyed,  while  others  exploded  with  fatal  efiect  to  our 
men.  The  ground  was  literally  sown  with  them.  They  were 
buried  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  so  arranged  with  m 
plunger  that  the  v  would  explode  on  being  trodden  upon.  Their 
presence  was  rather  turned  to  oar  advantage,  for  they  prevented 
a  sortie  from  the  enemy. 

Immediately  we  had  secured  a  lodgment  on  Morris  Island, 
a  party  of  bo^t-infantry  was  organized,  to  patrol  the  creclcs  and 
water-courses  that  lie  between  this  island  and  James,  to  pre- 
voL.  rv.— ae 
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▼ent  the  landinjg  of  thd  spies  and  econts  of  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  employed  a  eiroilar  force,  and  occaeionally  these  boat- 
pickets  had  an  encounter  upon  the  water.  Two  attempts  were 
made  to  surprise  Battery  Gregg  by  a  night  attack  in  boats, 
which,  if  successful,  would  compel  the  garrison  of  Wagner  to 
surrender.  The  enemy  discovered  the  approach  of  our  boats, 
and  both  attempts  werefaihires.  In  one  of  these,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  expedition  called  for  a  volunteer  to  blow  up 
the  magazine — one  who  feared  neither  man  nor  the  devil — when 
Sergeant  Rosenberger,  afine  young  soldier  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  stepped  forward  and  offered 
to  apply  the  match. 

Sumter  out  of  the  question,  every  energy  was  directed  to  the 
reduction  of  Wagr\er,  which  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  our  pos- 
sessing the  whole  of  Morris  Island.  The  siege  operations 
dragged  their  slow  length  along.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  our  brave  men  digged  and  guarded  in  the  trenches,  sub- 
ject to  a  galling  fire.  The  enemy  clung  to  their  stronghold 
with  great  tenacity,  for  it  was  then  considered  the  gateway  to 
Charleston.  They  met  us  with  a  sternness  and  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  cause :  it  was  Greek  pitted  against  Greek.  Tlie  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather  and  the  excessive  fatigue  were  rapidly 
wearing  down  the  men,  while  their  constant  exposure  to  death 
in  the  trenches  was  more  dreaded  than  open  combat.  Only 
those  who  have  experienced  it,  know  how  it  tries  the  nerves  of 
men  to  lie  in  a  narrow  trench,  with  the  thermometer  at  100*^, 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  or,  while  thus  situated,  plying  the  shovel. 
The  casualties  were  numerous;  the  sick-list  was  largely  on  the 
increase — some  regiments  having  more  than  half  their  men  unfit 
for  duty.  We  had  already  lost  three  thousand  of  our  brave  fel- 
lows on  that  narrow  sand-bank.  The  burial  of  the  dead  was 
constantly  going  on,  and  at  last  became  so  frequent  that  music 
was  prohibited  at  soldiers'  funerals.  At  this  period,  the  medi- 
cal  inspector  of  the  department  reported,  that  unless  Wagner 
should  soon  fall,  the  troops  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
further  prosecute  the  si^e ;  and  that  a  third  assault  would  be 
more  economical  of  life  than  a  continuance  of  the  present  oper- 
ations. 

The  night  attack  in  boats  on  Battery  Gregg  having  failed,  it 
became  evident  that  Wagner  must  be  stormed,  if  taken  at  all; 
and  thns  was  resolved  upon.  The  time  fixed  tor  the  assault 
was  Monday  morning,  the  7th  of  September.  Operations 
were  pushed  lu^nst  the  enemy  as  vigorously  as  possible.  The 
garrison  was  harassed  day  and  night.  To  prevent  them  re- 
pairing damages  at  night,  a  powerful  calcium  light  was  turned 
upon  the  ran»parts,  wnidi  made  them  as  light  as  day :  thus 
bunding  the  enemy,  while  it  enabled  our  men  to  see  what  was 
going  on.    Our  shaqpabooters  were  so  numerous,  and  so  close 
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to  the  fort,  that  the  enemy  were  kept  from  their  gnns.  Our 
trenches  were  widened  and  dee]>ened,  to  hold  the  troops  for  the 
assault  The  light  mortars  were  taken  forward  and  moauted 
on  the  advanced  parallels.  A  final  bombardment  was  opened 
on  the  fort,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  and  con- 
tinued more  than  forty  hours  without  cessation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  iron-clad  frigate  New  Ironsides  moved  up  within  a 
thousand  yards,  and  opened  upon  it  her  heavy  broadsides.  The 
air  was  filled  with  shells  bursting  in  arvd  over  the  fort,  which 
drove  every  living  thing  from  si^ht.  The  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  beneath  their  impenetrable  bomb-proofs. 
The  island  and  the  sea  fairly  trembled  under  the  discharge  of 
artillery.  At  night  the  spectacle  was  grand,  for  the  heavens 
seemed  alive  witli  the  fiery  projectiles  as  they  flow  to  their 
destination.  During  the  last  thirty-six  hours  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  admitted  loss  of  the  enemy  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  in  spite  of  all  their  means  of  protection. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  September,  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  selected  for  the  assault  of  the  next 
morning  met  General  Gillmore  in  counciL  The  troops  chosen 
consisted  of  two  brigades  and  two  regiments.  The  two  regi- 
ments were  to  assail  the  sea  bastion  from  the  trenches,  spike  me 
guns  that  swept  the  beach,  and  secure  the  entrances  to  the 
bomb-proofs.  The  two  brigades  were  to  pass  the  sea  bastion, 
aiid  while  one  was  to  assault  the  fort  in  the  rear,  the  other  was 
to  form  across  the  island  to  prevent  re-enforcements  coming 
down.  The  troops  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  trenches.  Tlie 
signal  of  attack  was  to  be  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  on 
the  surf  battery,  when  they  were  ^o  rush  out  by  the  nearest 
parallels  to  the  assault.  T^he  batteries  were  to  continue  their 
fii-e  to  the  latest  moment.  Our  final  instructions  arrived  at 
midnight;  and  each  regimental  and  binirade  commander  was 
fumisned  with  a  drawing  of  the  fort.  Tlie  troops  were  to  be 
under  arms  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  so  as  to  take  their  place  in 
the  trenches  before  dayli^it.  The  hour  of  assault  was 
fixed  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  Brigadier-General  Terry  was  placed 
in  c!onimand  of  the  troops  and  had  charge  of  tlie  assault. 

Tlie  night  was  an  anxious  one  to  all  who  were  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  morrow.  Many  important  but  unpleasant 
ofllces  have  to  be  performed  before  one  is  prepared  to  enter  the 
'^  imminent  deadly  breach,"  and  there  was  but  little  time  allowed 
for  them.  The  troops  were  around  soon  after  midnight,  and  by 
the  hour  designated  were  under  arms  on  the  beach.  The  men 
carried  a  canteen  of  water,  and  a  few  crackers  in  the  haversack. 
Two  hundred  men  carried  shovels  in  addition  to  their  arms  and 
equipments.  The  regiments  report  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  the  column  is  soon  formed.  Althougli  a  mile  and  a  half 
firom  the  enemy,  every  thing  was  done  in  the  quietest  manner. 
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The  commands  were  given  in  that  low-toned  voice  that  marks 
the  approach  of  danger.  The  morning  was  bright  with  moon- 
light ;  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  quieted 
sea  broke  in  gentle  mnrmurs  on  the  sandy  shore.  In  view  of 
what  was  to  come,  a  marked  solemnity  impressed  every  thing. 
While  waiting  to  move  forward,  an  undefined  rumor  reached  us 
that  a  deserter  had  come  in  and  stated  that  the  fort  had  been 
evacuated  ;  but  as  it  could  not  be  traced  to  any  reliable  source, 
it  was  considered  a  c^ipp-story.  At  two  o  clock  we  moved 
up  to  what  was  thought  to  be  a  bloody  morning's  work.  At 
the  Beacon  House  a  halt  was  ordered.  After  waiting  for  some 
time  we  were  joined  by  General  Terry,  who  announced  tliat  the 
fort  had  been  evacuated  between  nine  and  ten  the  night  before, 
and  that  we  were  marching  to  a  bloodless  victory.  The  enemy 
retired  by  way  of  Cumminffs's  Point  in*  boats,  a  few  of  them 
only  falling  mto  the  hands  of  our  boat-infantry.  Captain 
Walker,  of  theNew  York  Volunteer  Engineers,  pulled  up  some 
palisading  around  the  fort  about  ten  oxlock,  and  most  likely 
while  the  evacuation  was  goinj^  on.  The  first  man  to  enter  the 
work  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Thirty -ninth  Illinois,  who  is  said  to 
have  volunteer^  to  go  in  alone,  to  see  if  the  enemy  had  gone. 
Upon  his  return,  a  few  troops  entered  and  took  undisputed  pos- 
session. 

The  announcement  that  the  enemy  had  left,  was  i*eceived  with 
satisfaction.  Three  thousand  hearts  beat  more  happy.  However 
ardent  a  soldier  may  be  in  the  cause  he  fights  for,  he  feels  no 
chagrin  or  mortification  when  the  eiiemy  yields  him  a  triumph 
not  purchased  by  blood.  The  pen  of  the  romancer  may  write 
about  the  disappointment  because  there  was  no  enemy  to  fight, 
and  the  untried  soldier  imagine  it ;  but  he  who  breasts  the  bul- 
lets and  the  storm  does  not  participate  in  this  unnatural  feeling. 
The  troops  marched  up  to  the  heaa  of  the  island  under  a  cross- 
fire from  the  batteries  on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands.  On  the 
return,  I  went  into  Wagner,  and  never  before  saw  a  place  in 
such  universal  ruin.  Every  thing  but  the  sand  was  knocked 
into  pieces,  guns  dismounted,  carfiages  broken,  and  wagons 
smashed  up.  The  commissary  building  was  literally  reduced 
to  splinters.  The  impenetrable  bomb-proof  was  tlie  salvation 
of  the  garrison.  The  filth  was  in  keeping  with  the  ruin  that 
prevailed ;  and  the  heap  of  unburied  dead  without  the  sally- 
port showed  how  hasty  liad  been  the  flight  of  the  enemy.  The 
troops  returned  to  their  camps  about  sunrise.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th,  Admiral  Dahlgren  made  an  attack  upon  Sumter  in  boats 
manned  by  sailors  and  marines  from  the  fleet.  It  was  antici- 
pated, and  repulsed.  The  next  day  there  was  an  action  be- 
tween the  iron-clad  fleet  and  the  enemy's  batteries  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  which  was  probably  the  severest  naval  engagement  that 
ever  took  place  in  America.      The  enemy  opened  with  a 
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hundred  gune  of  heavy  calibre,  but  before  the  day  was  closed 
they  had  all  been  silenced.  The  New  Ironsides,  commanded  by 
that  noble  old  sailor,  Commodore  Eowan,  played  a  giant's  part 
iu  the  iiffht.  Another  day's  bombardment  would  have  given 
us  tlie  island,  but  the  commodore  was  not  permitted  to  renew 
the  action  in  the  morning,  and  the  time  given  the  enemy  to 
strengthen  his  batteries  rendered  them  quite  impegnable. 
The  engineers  were  immediately  set  to  work  creatmg  strong 
batteries  on  the  head  of  Morris  Island,  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive purposes.  Our  guns  at  Cummings's  Point  were  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Forts  Johnson  and  Moultrie,  and  within  less  than 
a  mile  of  Sumter  ;  and  from  Charleston,  as  the  bird  flies,  more 
than  three  miles.  By  the  17th  of  November,  they  were  in 
such  state  of  completeness  that  fire  was  opened,  and  thirteen 
shells  were  thrown  into  Cliarleston  from  a  thirty-pounder 
Parrot!  The  next  day  a  one-hundred-pounder  was  opened 
from  near  the  same  point,  which  threw  fourteen  shells  into  the 
city.  From  that  hour  to  the  surrender,  the  firing  was  continued 
on  this  doomed  city ;  at  periods  of  several  nights  in  succession 
a  shell  was  dropped  into  it  every  five  minutes.  One  of  the 
thirty-pounders  had  a  remarkable  life.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
two  that  opened  upon  the  city,  and  was  fired  at  an  elevation  of 
42^.  Day  and  night  it  continued  to  hurl  the  missiles  of  de- 
struction, until  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March,  when  it  gave  up 
the  ghost  at  the  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteenth  round. 
This  was  the  first  gim  of  this  class  and  calibre  that  had  been 
known  to  burst, andl  challenge  the  history  of  artillery  to  show 
equal  endurance  in  any  other  gun.  There  were  fired  from  it  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  iron,  and  it  burned  one-sixth  as  much  of  powder.  Down  to 
the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  19th  of  March,  there  had  burst 
in  our  operations  twenty-three  heavy  guns,  of  which  one  was  a 
three-hundred-pounder,  five  were  two-hundred-pounders,  and 
seventeen  one-nundred-pounders  ;  and  in  only  a  single  instance 
was  injury  done  to  the  artillerists.  The  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed during  the  siege  operations  was  enormous.  I  have 
no  means  of  giving  that  done  by  the  whole  army,  and  can  only 
speak  of  my  own  immediate  command.  The  little  brigade 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  command,  and  which' never  had  mueh 
over  one  thousand  men  for  detail,  performed  nearly  one  hundred 
days  and  nights  of  duty.  The  trenches,  parallels,  fplinter- 
proofe,  and  batteries  constructed,  measured  about  eight 
miles  in  length.  Think  of  the  days  and  nights  of  toil  and 
labor  and  danger  that  fashioned  these  eight  miles  of  moving 
sand  into  strong  defends ! — and  how  often  their  earthen  walls 
were  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  trusty  soldier ! 

Numerous  interesting  incidents  happened  during  the  siege. 
The  night  we  broke  ground  to  erect  a  heavy  battery  between 
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Wagntr  and  Gregg,  there  occurred  an  event  which  seemed  to 
be  a  Providential  punishment  of  those  who  avoided  their  duty. 
The  working-party  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Pratt  of  tlie 
Thirty-tliird  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  After  he  had  placed  the 
first  relief  on  duty,  he  walked  out  to  the  beach.  He  saw  there 
two  soldiers  sitting  in  a  large  hole  made  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
shells.  Upon  asking  them  who  they  were,  they  replied  that  they 
belonged  to  the  second  relief.  He  suspected  they  were  shirk- 
ing duty,  and  kept  them  in  mind.  The  captain  again  walked 
out  to  the  beach  after  the  second  relief  had  been  placed  on 
duty,  and  found  the  same  men  sitting  in  the  shell-hole,  who 
failed  to  recognize  him  in  the  dark.  He  repeated  his  inquiry, 
and  was  told  they  belonged  to  the  first  relief  that  had  just 
come  ofi^  duty.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  looked  across 
the  harbor  towards  Fort  Moultrie — for  he  was  on  the  beach 
facing  it — when  he  saw  a  mortarHshell  rise  from  the  fort. 
Knowing  the  range  was  taken  for  his  working-party,  he  stepped 
to  one  side  and  watched  the  flight  of  this  messenger  of  death. 
He  saw  it  rise  high  in  the  air,  tiie  fuse,  twinkling  like  a  moving 
star,  describe  the  usual  curve,  and  fall  to  the  earth  a  short  dis- 
tance from  him.  Upon  going  to  the  spot,  he  found  that  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hole  where  the  two  soldiers  were  sitting,  and 
killed  them  both.  They  died  shirking  their  duty,  with  a  lie  on 
their  lips. 

Soon  after  we  took  Batt^iT  Gregg,  there  happened  a  very  sad 
incident.  A  captain  of  a  Maine  regiment,  who  was  a  member 
of  a  court-martial,  and  not  engaged  in  the  operations,  went  to 
the  front  one  aftenioon  to  have  a  good  view  of  Charleston. 
He  stood  alone  on  the  top  of  the  bomb-proof  at  Gregg,  in  plain 
sight  of  the  enemy's  batteries  on  James  Island,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  A  rebel  gunner  in  Fort  Johnson  trained  a  gun  on 
him,  and  fired.  The  aim  was  unerring^  and  the  shell  cut  him 
in  two. 

About  the  same  time,  while  a  party  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  were  asleep  at  night  in  the 
bomb-proof  of  Gregg,  a  shell  fired  from  James  Island  entered 
at  the  door  and "^ exploded,  killing  and  wounding  seven. 
Many  things  likewise  occurred  that  were  amusing.  One  day 
a  small  negro  boy  was  leading  a  horse  hitched  to  a  cart  up  to 
the  head  ot  the  island.  Moultrie  paid  her  respects  to  the  young 
African,  and  a  large  shell,  bursting  near  him,  killed  his  horse, 
knocking  the  head  off  of  it,  leaving  the  boy  unharmed,  with 
the  bridle  in  his  hand. 

Tlie  siege  of  Morris  Island,  or,  as  it  will  be  known  in  history, 
"  the  operations  against  the  defences  before  Charleston,"  is,  in 
many  respects,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  military  annals. 
In  the  future,  the  student  of  military  science  will  study  it  with 
marked  attention  and  interest.    Here  was  first  develo}>ed  the 
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power  of  the  modern  long-range  gun,  and  the  experiments  proved 
the  Parrott  rifled  projectile  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
world.  Instead  of  Dattering  down  walls  of  masonry  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  yards,  Oillmore  taught  the  world  that 
American  guns  could  do  it  nearly  three  miles.  Whoever  before 
heard  of  a  first-class  fortification  being  destroyed  over  the 
head  of  intermediate  works  two  miles  removed  from  it  ?  and 
where  else  do  we  find  a  city  bombarded  from  a  battery  that 
was  five  miles  distant  ?  This  was  the  first  operation  in  modem 
tinieSj  on  land,  where  guns  of  a  heavier  calibre  than  the  one- 
huudred  pounder  were  used  to  any  extent.  It  introduced  the 
two  and  three-hundred-pounder  rifle,  never  before  used  in  sieg^ 
operations,  and  demonstrated  their  great  superiority  over  every 
other  arm  in  use.  It  was  all  that  was  required  to  make  the 
United  States  the  first  nation  in  the  world  in  all  things  that 
pertain  to  the  art  of  war. 

That  part  of  the  operations  devoted  to  Sumter  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  ^military  engineering.  Hitherto,  batteries  to  breach 
walls  of  masonry  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  erected  one  mile 
from  the  place  to  be  battered  down  ;  and  a  gun  that  carried  a 
projectile  that  weighed  sixtv-four  pounds  was  the  heaviest 
metal  used.  In  the  days  of  Vauban  (in  his  time  the  first  mili- 
tary engineer  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  father  of  the  present 
system  of  permanent  fortifications,  as  well  as  the  system  pf 
attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  he  laid  down  the  rule  that 
the  first  parallel  should  not  be  opened  at  a  greater  distance 
than  six  hundred  yards  from  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered 
way.  With  him  it  was  customary  to  establish  breaching  bat- 
teries on  the  glacis.  General  Gillmore  overturned  the  theories 
and  practice  of  the  schools,  and  set  at  naught  the  teachings  of 
tlie  oldest  masters.  He  erected  his  breacning^batteries  miles 
away  from  the  point  of  attack,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  did  not  wish  to  approach  nearer  than  a  mile  be- 
fore he  let  the  enemy  feel  the  weight  of  his  metal.  He  looked 
upon  the  old  forty-twos  and  sixty -fours  as  disabled  engineers 
of  war,  fit  to  be  laid  up  as  ^'  bruised  monuments,''  but  no  longer 
to  figure  in  war's  active  operations.  He  chose,  instead,  the  new 
projectiles  of  Parrott,  ana  hurled  at  this  proud  fortress  of  the 
sea  shot  and  shell  that  weighed  two  and  three  hundred  pounds. 
His  operations  astonished  both  friend  and  foe.  Then,  again, 
Wagner  was  approached  over  ground  much  less  in  width  than 
the  front  of  the  work,  a  thing  very  unusual,  if  not  almost  en- 
tirely unknown.  A  narrow  sand-ridge,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  sea,  and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  across  in  its  widest  ptuii, 
was  all  the  space  to  develop  the  trenches  and  parallels.  There 
was  another  peculiarity  in  tnese  operations :  the  communications 
of  both  parties  were  open  to  the  rear,  and  could  not  be  interfered 
with*    When  the  history  of  the  war  cornea  to  be  writteO| 
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General  Gillmore  will  be  prononnced  its  foremoet  engineer, 
and  Ilia  operations  on  Morris  Island  considered  one  of  its  most 
creditable  peribrraances. 


PEEKING  THE  BUBBLE. 

vn. 


*       *       Then  ft  Midler, 
y^n  of  ttniige  oftths  tnd  bearded  like  the  perd, ' 
JeftloQt  In  honor,  tudden  uid  qnlek  In  qnnrrel; 
Seeking  the  babble  repatatton, 
Sren  in  the  cannon't  mouth.       e  a  #  e 

Aa  Tov  Lixs  It:— Aet  IL,  Seeae  TIL 

TANGT  DUTT. 


What  is  man  without  a  handkerchief  t 

This  formed  the  nndertow  of  m^  thoughts  as  I  rode,  at  a 
slow  militaiT  jog-trot,  directly  against  the  salt  and  whistling 
southwest  wmd  up  the  sandj  oeach  that  led  from  our  camp  to 
the  town  of  Sacrificios.  I  had  left  my  only  clean  handkerchief,  a 
dismal  brown-and-purple-silk  abomination,  in  my  tent  to  be 

{lacked  up  by  Cyrus,  and  brought  after  me  in  a  wagon  at  that  prob- 
ematical  period  in  the  future,  the  convenience  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.  There  were  no  leaves  handy  save  those 
of  the  pricKly  cactus.  Under  such  painful  circumstances, 
sniffling,  however  available,  is  but  an  aggravation.  Let  me 
imitate  the  laudable  example  of  our  dear  old  friend,  the  pro- 
fane farmer,  when  the  tail-board  of  his  cart,  you  remember, 
dropped  out  half-way  up  a  steep  hill,  and  let  the  whole  load  of 
apples  slowly  wander,  m  unerring  and  in  individual  obedience 
to  the  Newtonic  law,  down  the  slope  in  search  of  a  thousand 
ditferent  resting-places.  That  wise  man,  in  the  very  extremity 
of  his  agony,  declined  to  swear^  upon  the  ground  that  no  oaths, 
with  which  his  extended  experience  had  rendered  him  familiar, 
would  enable  him  to  render  even  bare  justice  to  the  subject. 
In  such  a  case,  I  feel  that  silence  is  indc^  golden  ;  yea,  com- 
pound interest  notes  of  large  denominations. 

Let  my  weathercock  of  a  pen  veer  round  with  the  change- 
able currents  of  my  mind,  as  it  wandered  with  peculiar  tnst- 
iiess  over  the  many  pleasant,  and  some  unpleasant,  memories 
from  which  I  was  now  swinging  loose,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  for- 
ever. There  was  nothing,  either  in  the  low,  bleak  scene  of 
white  sand,  green  water,  and  dark-blue  sky,  or  in  the  roediani- 
cal  thumping  motion  of  my  beast,  to  interrupt  thereveria  The 
old  mess  came  up  before  me  as  in  a  dream.  I  should  never 
see  the  dear  old  fellows  again.  Smallweed  would  be  a  full 
( major-general,  with  a  large  command,  finally  approoiated  by 
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the  many  as  very,  very  few  of  us  had  appreciated  hiin  from  the 
first ;  his  clear,  comprehensive,  incisive  mind,  and  warm  liuman 
heart,  no  longer  wlioU^  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  self- 
blinded  by  the  oripnality  of  his  expression  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  manners.  Nobody  was  on  the  watch  now,  eager  to  take 
offense  at  the  lightest  sally  of  his  wit.  Strange  that  no  one 
discovered  bitter  satire  in  his  merest  commonplaces!  Who  had 
altered  ?  Caviare,  or  the  general  ?  Of  course,  we  know  that 
the  authors  of  ^^they  say"  change  not,  whoever  does  or 
whatever.  The  times  change  and  we  with  them,  but  not 
"they."  The  silent  Peck— our  dapper  little  commissary, 
crammed  with  absolute  facts,  and  brimming  over  with  h'ttle  re- 
ceipts for  doing  all  manner  of  ordinary  things  by  extraordinary 
methods — ^he  would  stay  where  he  was,  or  Income  a  brigade  or 
division  commissary  at  the  utmost.  Nobody  would  ever  think 
of  promoting  so  very  useful  an  officer,  and  he  would  never  ask  it. 
A  score  of  messes  would  pass  by  him,  and  scatter,  and  leave  him 
the  same  old  Peck.  Petlam  would  get  to  be  maior,  and  then 
would  be  considerate  enough  to  have  himself  killed,  inasmuch 
as  he  manifestly  lacked  the  stamina  requisite  for  a  higher  com- 
mand. As  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lastoe,  my  vindictive  hope 
was  that  the  Secretary  of  War  would,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
see  fit  to  appoint  some  very  young  second  lieutenant  of  the 
regular  array,  say  of  engineers — say  just  gradriated  I — to  be 
colonel  of  the  Third  D.  C,  and  that  the  said  young  brevet  om- 
niscient would  rub  the  lieutenant-colonel  into  a  fever  I  Bevenge 
is  sweet  in  the  anticipation,  however  bitter  in  the  consumma- 
tion. I  hope  the  ansel  that  records  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of 
William  Jenkins  wiU  not  think  this  black  dream  of  vengeance 
too  frightful,  in  consideration  of  my  sore  and  yet  fresh  provo- 
cation. Bledsoe  would  certainly  be  killed.  He  was  just  that 
kind  of  fellow.  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Caius  Lucius 
Garbroth  would,  in  all  human  probability,  continue  his  atten- 
tions to  the  shoe-leather  of  the  commanding  officer  for  the  time 
being,  until  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  the  other  and  better  world, 
where  even  boot-licks  are  at  rest.  And  old  Doctor  Peacack, 
with  his  panacea,  whisky  t  Young  Doctor  Cutts,  with  his  gi- 
gantic strategy  ?  And  all  the  rest  f  Good-by,  boys  I  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.  I'm  off  for  California,  or  Australia,  or 
Cochin  China,  or  Timbuctoo,  or  some  of  those  places,  where  FU 
never  be  heard  of  any  more ;  anywhere  to  get  out  of  the  dis- 
grace of  this 

"  Dash,  dash  your  soul  1  Where  in  the  dash  are  you  riding 
to  ?    Why  in  the  dash  don't  you  salute?    Get  out  of  the  way  I" 

It  was  Major-General  Bulger  witli  his  "  brilliant  staff" — as  the 
reporters  say,  or  rather  used  to  say — who  had  ridden  up  be- 
hind me  while  I  was  lost  in  my  day-dream,  and  who,  offended 
at  my  not  being  disturbed  by  his  approach,  had  taken  this  op- 
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))ortnn]ty  of  venting  his  displeasure.  Tlie  reader  will  please  to 
understand  that  the  dashes  aetunlly  made  use  of  by  General . 
Bulger  were  far  more  terrible  than  those  I  have  written.  The 
fact  is,  hnge  oaths  do  not  take  the  ink.  They  require  the  as- 
sistance of  superior  rank,  a  gruff,  hollow  voice,  and  a  big  black 
mustache,  to  produce  their  most  imposing  effects. 

I  pulled  oil  my  cap  in  a  great  hurry,  and  hastily  apologized 
for  my  absence  of  mmd  ;  but  the  general  was  furious,  said  he 
didn't  believe  a  dashed  one  of  my  dashed  excuses,  and  I  must 
consider  myself  in  arrest,  and  report  to — to— to — (hero  a  lucky 
inspiration  came  to  his  relief)  to  the  provost-marshal.  Turning 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  staff,  who  were  scattered  for  a  long 
distance  on  the  road  when  first  I  saw  them,  but  who  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  general  after  a  hot  gallop, 
General  Bulger  said,  ^^  Major  Prcttyman,  take  away  his  sword. 
Take  it  away  I''  Prettyman,  who  was  a  sufficiently  innocent- 
looking  youth,  with  an  open  month  and  dull  eyes,  and  who,  by- 
the-way,  wore  a  captain  s  uniform,  as  I  notic^,  obeyed  the 
order  as  rapidly  as  the  curious  manoeuvres  of  his  gigantic, 
bucket-faced,  brown  horse  would  let  him.  A  neat-looking  offi- 
cer, with  sharply-cut  features  and  an  intent  expression,  turned 
his  easily-managed  animal  out  of  the  crowd,  and  waited  for  us 
to  come  up.  Prettyman  saluted  elaborately.  The  other  officer 
returned  the  salute  lightly,  but  with  a  peculiar  air  of  grace  to 
which  I  was  quite  a  stranger. 

^^  Captain  Prettyman,"  he  said,  in  a  clear  tone,  just  suffi- 
ciently sharp  to  be  immovably  decided,  and  not  enough  so  to  be 
brusque,  **  give  me  that  sword,  and  join  the  general."  So  Pret- 
tyman was  only  a  captain,  after  all :  tJiat  officer  would  never 
make  a  mistake  in  a  title.  Somehow,  before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
the  neat-looking  officer  had  taken  up  my  jog-trot,  and  we  were 
riding  along  side  by  side,  while  Prettyman  was  madly  securing 
along  the  beach,  at  an  aide-de-camp's  gallop,  vainly  trying  to 
overtake  the  staff. 

^^  Young  gentleman,"  said  my  companion,  abruptlv,  and  ap- 
parently wimout  looking  at  me,  though  I  felt  his  keen  gray 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  all  the  while,  "  what's  your  name  f 

"  William  Jenkins,  sir." 

"Third  District  of  Columbia  r 

•*  Yes,  sir.'*    How  did  he  know  that,  I  wondered  I 

"  Ilm  1  Heard  of  you.  Not  much  good,  either.  No  mat- 
ter for  that.  Don't  believe  what  everybody  sa^s  about  any- 
body else.  Everybody's  often  wrong.  Sometimes  lies,  too. 
People  will  lie,  you  know.  Great  mistake,  sir ;  very  great 
mistake.    Carrv  this  sword." 

I  couldn't  help  taking  it  from  him ;  but  the  next  moment  I 
had  to  explain  that  General  Bulger  had  ordered  me  in  arrest, 
and  deprived  me  of  my  sword. 
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"  I  know  it,"  he  interrupted.  "  Now,  he  orders  you  to  take 
it  back  again.  Consider  yourself  released  from  arrest.  Say 
nothing  to  anybody.     It'll  be  all  right  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Well,  but "  I  ventured  to  expostulate. 

"  No  buts.  I  don't  like  buts.  You  want  to  know  who  I  ann, 
I  suppose.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Colonel  Cromwell ;  Colonel  Crom- 
well, Mr.  Jenkins.  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir. 
Tliank  you." 

Tliis  amazing  dialogue  he  carried  on  all  by  himself,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  expression  or  manner,  and  witiiout  once 
looking  at  me  except  for  a  single  instant,  when  he  spoke  his 
own  name.  I  tried  to  stammer  out  a  confused  sentence  to  as- 
sure  him  how  much  I  felt  indebted  to  him  for  his  wonderful 
kindness  to  an  entire  stranger,  but  he  threw  up  his  hand  impa- 
tiently, and  said,  decisively — 

**  Gallop!" 

The  silence  was  not  again  broken  until  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  town,  when  Colonel  Cromwell  abruptly  brought 
his  horse  to  the  trot,  and,  turning  to  me,  asked,  wiiile  my  stiff 
old  beast  was  still  bumping  through  the  change  of  gait, 
**  Where  are  General  Bulger's  headquarters?" 

*' Don't  you  know  ?"  I  was  surprised  into  exclaiming. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  he  replied,  half  sharply, "  that's  not  the 
question.    1  know,  of  course.    Do  you  ?" 

"No,  sir.'* 

"Yes,  you  do.  Neman  is  fit  to  bean  assistant  adjutant- 
general  who  can't  tell  where  the  commanding  general's  head- 
quarters are.    Now,  answer  my  question !" 

Somehow  I  felt  that  much  depended  on  this,  and  looked 
wildly  around  at  the  house-tops. 

"  There  isn't  any,"  said  Colonel  Cromwell,  quietly. 

"Any  what?"  I  was  startled  at  this  style  of  conversation, 
and  uttered  the  first  words  that  came  into  my  head. 

"  Any  flag.    That's  what  you  are  looking  for." 

What  a  man  I  How  did  he  find  that  out?  I  began  to  be 
frightened.  Suddenly,  a  thought  struck  me.  My  desperation 
made  me  bold,  and  I  turned  upon  my  questioner  as  I  have 
heard  it  said  some  naturally  timid  animals  do  upon  their  pur- 
suers under  similar  circumstances. 

"  There  it  is,"  I  said,  boldly,  pointing  to  a  cupola  painted  of 
a  delicate  pistache  color,  and  visible,  in  what  seemed  the 
centre  of  the  town,  over  all  the  other  roofs. 

"Sure?" 

"No,  sir;  but  I  think  so." 

"Well,  that  will  do  tor  a  beginner;  but  the  next  time  yon 
must  be  sure.  Young  assistant  adjutant-generals  must  never 
think f  we  keep  them  to  know  things.    How  did  you  guess?" 
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I  was  encouraged  by  my  success  to  tell  the  literal  truth.  *'  Be- 
cause that  seems  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  house  in  the  town." 

"  Good  I"  the  colonel  exclaimed.  "  Excellent,  younoj  gentle- 
man I  The  largest  and  best  house  is  the  general's  head- 
quarters; the  most  comfortable  one  is  the  quartermaster's;  in  the 
auietest  you'll  lind  the  commissary's ;  look  for  the  medical 
irector  in  the  most  unhealthy,  and  you  can't  go  wrong." 

As  he  stopped,  I  ventured  to  inquire  where  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  was  most  likely  to  be  found. 

'*  Oh,  anywhere !  Any  place  that's  convenient  for  everybody 
except  the  adjutant-general.  No  matter  about  him.  If 
he  don't  like  it,  why  was  he  a  mule?" 

"A  what?"  I  exclaimed,  aghast,  and  doubting  my  entire 
sobriety. 

"  A  mule,"  he  replied,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  ;  "  but  yon 
don't  know  that  story.  Of  course  you  don't.  Tell  it  to  you, 
some  day. — Orderly,  take  these  horses. — ^You,  sir,  follow  me." 

By  this  time,  we  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  house  with  the 
red  cupola.  Imposing  as  its  height  had  seemed  in  the  distance, 
it  was  but  a  poor  two-storv  affair,  after  all,  built  of  wood,  in 
the  old  Spanish  style,  with  high  barred  windows,  and  a  great 
entrance  at  the  side  serving  indiflferently  for  the  admission  ot 
man  and  beast.  On  the  ground  floor  Colonel  Cromwell  had  ap- 
parently established  his  office,  and  .  had  improved  it,  after  a 
fashion  half  Yankee  and  all  military,  by  causing  some  of  his 
men  to  remove  the  bars  from  one  of  the  windows  so  as  to  admit 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  blue  crowds  that  thronged  the  room, 
and,  with  the  chattering  of  their  tongues,  made  its  high-pitched 
walls  echo  Babel.  Officers,  soldiers,  sutlers,  negroes,  two 
fancily-dressed  women,  one  lady  in  seedy  mouminfir,  some 
frowsy-lookine:,  lemon-colored  Spaniards,  an  obvious  ISnglish- 
man  in  a  gaudy  cravat,  and  a  small  boy  of  doubtful  race,  were 
all  mingled  together  in  a  confusion  of  which,  what  with  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  and  the  noise,  I  could  make  nothing. 
Wh^  were  all  these  people  here?  What  were  they  doing? 
Where  did  they  come  from?  Where  were  they  going?  "An 
adjutant-general's  office  is  a  place  where  they  issue  orders,"  I 
tlionght  to  myself,  "  and  this  is  simply  a  cross  between  a  public 
market  and  a  private  mad-house.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  scene, 
out  of  an  opera?" 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Cromwell  entered  the  room,  and  a  bulky- 
looking  youth,  in  a  short  shell  jacket,  carelessly  thrown  open 
so  as  to  expose  a  gorgeous  pink  flannel  shirt,  had  announced  the 
fact  to  the  worthy  crowd  by  remarking,  "  There  He  is  now — 
talk  to  Him  if  you  want  to" — the  whole  flock  set  upon  him, 
excepting  only  the  two  women  and  the  lady,  and,  poking  little 
papers  of  all  shapes  and  many  hues  of  dirriness  mto  his  face, 
Degan  to  chatter  at  once.    The  colonel  walked  through  them 
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ns  M08C8  may  have  done  throngh  the  Red  Sea,  and  taking  Iiis 
Btand  behind  the  desk  where  the  bulky  youth  had  been  installed 
when  wc  entered,  quietly  remarked,  '^  One  at  a  thne,"  and  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  nearest  paper.  Three  other  papei*s  vainly 
endeavored  to  insinuate  that  they  were  the  first-comers,  and 
should  be  the  first  served.  It  turned  out  that  the  first  paper 
belonged  to  an  oxceedingly  shabby  soldier,  of  palpably  Teu- 
tonic origin,  judging  from  tne  corroborative  evidence  of  at  least 
three  of  my  senses,  which,  as  there  is  no  telling  when  a  man's 
friends  may  insist  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  tor  alderman,  or 
President,  or  sheriff,  or  something  of  the  kind,  I  decline  to  spe- 
cify. Some  relative  of  the  Dntcliman,  as  his  compatriots  are 
usually  called  in  the  army,  not  unfrequently  with  an  obnox- 
ious prefix,  had  conveniently  departed  tliis  life  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, or  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen,  or  some  of  those  places, 
and  had  left  quite  a  large  fortune  to  his  great-nephew,  in  reward 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  great-nephew, 
clearly  perceiving  more  lager  in  the  fortune  than  in  his  pres- 
ent career,  to  say  nothing  of  no  work  and  Jess  danger,  wished 
incontinently  to  quit  the  service  and  return  to  thj9  Fatherland. 
In  about  tlie  time  it  usually  takes  my  awkward  fingers  to  pick 
up  a  pin.  Colonel  Cromwell  had  opened  the  paper,  run  his  eye 
over  the  contents,  turned  it  round,  read  the  numerous  indorse- 
ments on  the  back,  cast  an  exhaustive  glance  at  the  German, 
and  handed  it  to  me,  with  the  inquiry,  "Write  a  good  hand  ?" 

*^  A  legible  one,"  I  answered,  impelled  by  the  contagious  in- 
fluence of  his  manner  to  imitate  his  curtness. 

''That  means  a  good  one.  Write  this:  *  Disapproved,  and 
respectfully  returned.  A  soldier  with  a  fortune  can  afford  to 
fight  for  his  adopted  country.  By  command  of  Major-General 
Bulger ' — I'll  sign  it."  And  before  I  could  turn  round^  he  had 
seized  upon  another  paper,  and  was  rapidly  devouring  its  vitals 
in  the  same  off-hand  manner.  Long  afterward,  I  saw  a  great 
surgeon  use  the  knife,  but  till  this  time  I  had  never  witnessed 
Buch  bold  and  clean  dissection. 

Some  officers  wanted  immediate  leaves  of  absence,  on  the  va- 
rious stereotyped  pretexts  with  which  I  was  already  familiar, 
but  had  hitherto  fancied  peculiar  to  our  raiment ;  others 
wished  their  resignations  accepted  without  an  instant's  delay ; 
others  must  positively  go  home  on  recruiting-service  by  the 
steamship  then  waiting  in  the  bay,  with  st^am  already  up ;  some 
of  the  men  desired  furloughs ;  others  discharges,  to  accept  pro- 
motions ;  others  transfers  to  other  regiments ;  others  details  for 
wonderfully  contrived  special  duties  as  tinkers,  tailors,  bakers, 
butchers,  hospital-nurses,  commissaries'  and  quartermasters' 
clerks,  and  what  not ;  one  even  had  the  impudence  to  expect 
to  be  detailed  as  secretary  to  the  colonel  of  another  regiment 
but  that  man  came  from  Boston  ;  a  disreputable-looking  corpor- 
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al,  wearing  yellow  cordnroy  trowscrs  tucked  into  his  boots,  and 
a  dyed  imperial,  applied  for  permission  to  vend  pies,  writings 

I)aper,  cigars,  and  patriotic  songs  to  his  comrades.  The  sat- 
el's  brought  for  approval  stupendous  lists  of  articles  impera- 
tively needed  by  the  officei's  of  the  unfortunate  regiments 
whereon  these  leeches  had  fastened  their  prehensors ;  amons 
these  necessaries  being  sundry  barrels  of  wnisky,  of  wonderfiil 
range  and  great  accuracy  of  fire ;  many  thousands  of  cigars, 
bearing  externally  the  brand  of  Havana,  but  intrinsic  evidence 
of  the  leaf  of  the  qtiercus  alba  and  the  manufacture  of  Con- 
necticut; and  no  end  of  drugged  l^er-beer  and  simulated 
Rhine  wines  for  the  delectation  of  our  Pennsylvania  Grermans ; 
*'  eye-openers  "  and  patented  "  bitters  "  for  the  Western  men  ; 
ana,  for  the  New  England  chaps,  books,  curiously  illuminated 
stationery,  and  direfin  pies,  purporting  to  be  mince  and  apple, 
but  suggestive  of  geological  researclies  and  aggravated  dyspep- 
tic consequences.  The  lady  in  the  seedy  mourning  was  the 
widow  of  a  Confederate  officer,  killed  at  Bull  Run,  and  wanted 
a  pass  to  go  through  the  lines  to  ^t  his  body,  having  been  un- 
successful in  two  attempts  to  run  the  lines  on  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac, and  by  our  unexpected  arrival  anticipated  in  a  subsequent 
endeavor,  via  Nassau  and  Havana,  to  elude  the  blockade  at 
Sacriiicios.  The  Englishman  was  a  British  subject,  you  know  ; 
had  come  to  tliis  country  in  search  of  commercial  adventure, 
had  brought  a  vessel  loaded  with  medicines  and  blankets,  and 
boots,  and  that  ^rt  of  thing,  and  had  been  stopped  and 
deprived  of  his  ship  in  the  most  harbitry  manner  by  one  of 
those  blockading  fellows  belonging  to  Mr.  Farragut's  fleet,  you 
know ;  and  he  himself  had  been  tScen  to  New  Orleans  and  had 
waited  there  several  weeks,  at  great  expense,  in  'opes  of  getting 
some  satisfaction  out  of  General  Butler,  but  had  finally  aban- 
doned that  attempt  in  utter  despair,  and,  going  to  Havana,  had 
run  the  blockade  to  Galveston,  and  thence  passed  round  to  the 
country  on  the  Magdalena  River,  back  of  Sacrificios,  and  gone 
to  buying  cotton ;  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  your  troops  came 
here,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  began  to  seize  every  thing  they 
could  lay  their  'ands  on  ;  one  man  that  called  himself  wneral 
Turtle  Ton,  or  something  of  that  sort,  had  taken  away  twelve 
hundred  bales  against  the  urgent  protest  of  the  injured  Briton, 
and  although  attention  was  specially  called  to  the  marks — all  of 
which  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  'igh  handed-outrage  and  a  bloody 
shame,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  so  much  so,  that  the 
complainant  invoked  the  heathen  divinity,  Jupiter  or  Jove,  to 
witness  his  wish  that  he  had  never  set  foot  in  this  extraordi- 
nary and  'orrid  country. 

"  You  say  the  cotton  is  marked  with  your  initials,  sir,''  re- 
marked Colonel  Cromwell.     "  What  may  your  name  bef 
'^  Chawles  Stuart  Haddison." 
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.  "  C.  8.  H.     Is  that  the  mark »" 

*'  No,  sir.  *  C.  8.  Hay,'  in  a  diamond.  I  beg  yonr  pardon, 
but  I  said  Haddison." 

''  Oh  1  C.  S.  A.  I  Well,  I  snppose  General  Torlilyo  took  it 
for  Confederate  States  of  America." 

The  bulky  yonth  burst  out  into  such  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  that  he  upset  the  camp-stool,  npon  two  legs  of  which 
he  had  been  carefully  balancing  himself,  with  ill  success,  for 
some  minutes.  Even  Colonel  Cromwell  smiled,  half  contempt- 
uously, h(^ever ;  and  I  should  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  young  officer,  and  disgraced  myself  on  the  spot,  if  fear  of 
my  new  acquaintance  had  not  snppi*e&sed  my  sense  of  the  lu- 
dicrous. The  bulky  youth  whistled  arently  and  remarked,  in 
an  undertone,  addressed  to  nobody,  "Cheek." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  colonel,  "  your  case  is  substantially  like  that 
of  about  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
others  that  come  here  every  day.  Privately,  1  don't  believe 
your  name  is  Charles  Stuart  Addison,  or  that  you  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
I  take  you  for  a  rascally  speculating  blockade-runner  and  spy, 
and  if  I  were  not  adjutant-general  of  this  department,  it  would 
give  me  intense  satisfaction  to  furnish  you  a  practical  illustration 
of  a  new  use  for  one  of  the  biggest  of  those  boots  you  tried  to 
bring  here  for  the  rebel  army.  That  cotton  belongs  to  Jeft'. 
Davis,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Officially^  however, 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that,  as  you  claim  to  be  a  British  subject 
and  a  neutral,  any  application  you  may  make  in  writing  through 
the  duly  accredited  and  recognized  consuls  or  minister  of  your 
government  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington — will 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  I  Good-by,  sir.  Don't  stay 
long  in  this  department ;  the  climate  won't  suit  you.  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  get  a  comfortable  state-room  on  the  first  boat  for  New 
York,  and  leave  this  horrid  country  just  as  fast  as  steam  could 


carry  me." 


It  I  repeat  all  this  conversation  just  as  it  occurred,  please 
remember,  my  dear  sir,  or  madam,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  'tis 
not  because  I  approve  the  language  or  manner  used  by  the 
speakers,  but  because  they  spoke  and  acted  as  they  did.  If  I 
meet  a  man  seven  feet  high,  I  may  not  prefer  that  altitude ;  in- 
deed, I  may  regard  it  with  actual  aversion,  but  truth  com- 
Cls  me  to  write  him  down,  or  up,  just  seventy-two  inches. 
\t  me  confess,  that  much  of  what'l  heard  now  made  my 
nen-es  stand  on  end  at  the  time,  though  I  soon  became  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  learned  to  excuse  it  to  some  extent,  bv  reason 
of  new  circumstances  previously  unfamiliar  to  my  mind. 

The  lemon-colored  Spaniards,  impatient,  and  wounded  in 
their  fine  sense  of  honor  at  being  kept  waiting  so  long,  while 
the  scum  of  creation,  as  they  apparently  considered  the  majority 
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of  those  who  had  preceded  them  were  attended  to,  folded  their 
cloaks  about  them,  and  muttering  many  unintelligiblo  things 
to  each  other,  stalked  out  of  the  doorway,  disdaining  to  use  the 
window  entrance  employed  by  the  Yankees. 

The  two  fancily-dressed  women  in  dirty  little  w'lit  e  onnets, 
with  alarming  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  cheap  finery  and  paste  jewels,  sat  immovable  until 
everybody  else  bad  got  through,  when,  finding  that  Colonel 
Cromwell  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  their  presence,  bat 
seated  himself  to  write,  they  flounced  up  to  his  defk,  and  at- 
tracted his  attention  with  the  points  of  their  parasols. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  quietly,  witliout  looking  up,  and  continuing 
to  write  with  the  most  business-like  deliberation. 

The  pair  looked  as  if  they  would  like  to  be  saucy,  but  dared 
not  The  colonel  having  signed  his  name,  and  carefully  dried 
the  ink  on  the  blotting-paper,  pointed  with  his  pen  to  the  bulky 
youth.  '*  Captain  RoUes,  he  said,  "  see  to  tnese  women."  1 
fancied  that  my  quick  ear  caught  on  the  last  word  ever  so 
slight  an  emphasis,  as  delicate  and  intangible  as  the  aroma  of 
the  onion  that  has  been  passed  by  dainty  fingers  just  once  round 
the  edge  of  the  salad-bowl. 

The  Dulky  youth  addressed  as  Captain  Bolles,  having  finished 
the  lengthy  operation  of  lighting  a  cigar,  in  which  he  was  at 
the  moment  engaged,  loitered  across  the  room,  and  between  two 

fmfis,  without  removing  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  gruffly  articu- 
ated,  *'  What  do  you  want?" 

They  wanted  to  go  and  see  their  husbands,  they  said,  and 
brought  letters  from  a  Methodist  minister  in  Chicago  and  the 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  Saccarappa,  Maine,  introducing  them  to 
General  Bulger,  and  commending  them  to  his  care  and  atten- 
tion. Captam  Holies  read  the  letters  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
then  having  folded  them  up  with  great  pains,  in  an  entirely 
di£ferent  way  from  that  in  which  they  had  come  into  his  pos- 
session, laid  them  on  the  colonel's  table,  and  remarked,  laconi- 
cally, **D.  B." 

"  Very  well.  Send  for  their  husbands  to  report  here." 
"  Your  husbands  will  come  here  to  see  you,"  said  Captain 
Bolles  to  the  two  females.  ^^  Tm  going  to  send  for  them ;'  and 
he  sat  down  and  scratched  off  a  few  lines,  with  many  iuterlincA- 
tions  and  elisions  and  one  huge  blot,  and  presently  called  out 
for  an  orderly.  Meanwhile  the  women  turned  as  white  as 
they  conveniently  could  under  two  coats  of  paint,  and  one  of 
the  pair,  tossing  her  head,  made  for  the  dbor,  exclaiming  that 
she  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted. 

"  Orderly  !"  said  Colonel  Cromwell,  looking  up  for  the  firrt 
time,  *^ stop  those  women!  Captain  Rolles,  send  to  the  pro- 
vost-marBhal  for  an  officer  and  a  file  of  men.  Madam,"  he 
continued,  sternly,  rising  and  turning  to  the  one  who  bad 
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toesed  her  head ;  "do  you  take  us  for  children!    Do  yon  snp- 
poao  U8  idiots?" 

The  woman  addressed  seemed  badly  scared,  although  she 
managed  to  titter  to  her  companion  that  it  would  be  impolite 
for  her  to  express  her  opinions  before  people's  faces. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  colonel,  fixing  his  keen  gray  eyes  upon 
them,  and  striking  the  knuckles  of  his  left  hand  upon  the  taole, 
where  he  kept  them  firmly  during  the  remainder  of  the  inter- 
view ;  "  I  know  you,  both  of  yon,  better  than  you  think  for. 
Tliero  is  no  such  officer  in  the  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
Pennsylvania  as  Captain  Andrew  Feri^uson.  There  is  no  such 
officer  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Maine  as  Major  Jeremiah  F.  Swett. 
You  are  not  Mrs.  Ferguson" — to  the  boldest  one — "your  name 
is  Allison ;  you  are  the  widow  of  a  dismissed  Confederate  Quar- 
termaster, and  you  came  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  instead  of  Cnica- 
go,  Illinois.  You" — to  the  other — "are  named  Margaret 
Williams.  You  arc  the  wife  of  a  captain  on  one  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  packets  whose  original  name  was  Williams,  but 
wiK)  called  himself  Taliaferro  a&r  he  had  served  out  his  term 
in  the  St.  Louis  penitentiary,  where  he  was  sent  for  robbing 
the  mails.  You  were  banished  from  New  Orleans  two  months 
ago,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and  I  am  now  going  to  send 
you  both  to  the  guard-house  on  the  certainty  oi  bemg  spies ! 
I  ou  see  I  know  you  I — Hollos,  see  to  this," 

The  woman  whom  he  had  called  Margaret  Williams  had  * 
fainted ;  but  the  other,  overcome  with  fear,  let  her  fall  like  a 
log  at  her  feet,  and  made  no  eflFort  to  restore  her.  A  red-faced 
orderly,  exclaiming,  "  Look  at  that,  now !"  rushed  out,  and  in  an 
instant  returned  with  a  horse-bucket  full  of  water,  and  dashed 
its  contents  in  the  face  of  the  prostrate  woman,  or,  for  that 
matter,  over  her  entire  body.  She  revived.  An  old  Spanish 
negro-wench,  sitting  outside  asleep  in  the  sun,  being  waked  up 
and  impressed  into  service  by  the  red-faced  orderly,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  soon  sufficiently  restored  to  be  taken  to  jail  by  the 
provost-guard. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  shown  my  blank  amazement  in  my 
face,  for  the  colonel  looked  at  me  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
remarked  that  I  must  not  be  astonished  at  any  thing  I  might 
see  or  hear  in  his  office. 

"  No,  sir,  I  won't,"  I  replied ;  at  which  he  laughed.  So  did 
Captain  Bolles. 

As  fast  as  one  set  of  applicants  thinned  out,  their  places  were 
supplied  by  another  set  so  exactly  similar  in  every  respect,  that 
but  for  an  occasional  exception  in  the  way  of  an  original  speci- 
men of  humanity  with  a  new  complaint  or  a  new  petition,  or 
an  old  one  supported  by  a  new  pretext,  von  could  hardiv  have 
distinguished  the  crowd  at  one  hour  of  the  day  from  that  at 
other  nour. 

You  IV.— 17 
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"  Now,  then,"  said  Colonel  Cromwell  to  me,  availing  himself 
of  a  moment,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rush 
seemed  to  subside,  "  you  are  to  be  my  assistant  hero.  I  will 
issue  the  order  to-day.  This  is  Captain  Rolles — Rolles,  Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins — that  ofiBcer  of  the  Third  District  of  Columbia 
that  we  were  talking  about — ^got  into  trouble  with  the  colonel, 
you  remember. — ^Mr.  Jenkins,  I  want  you  for  the  present  to 
read  up  in  our  order  and  letter  books,  post  yourself  with  re- 

fard  to  the  organization  of  the  command,  and  so  on,  and  in  a 
ay  or  two,  wnen  you  have  become  familiar  with  the  office,  we 
will  find  some  regular  duty  for  you.  Office  hours,  nine  to  three. 
Nobody  works  at  night  here  except  in  unexpected  emergencies. 
We  don't  have  unexpected  emergencies  often.  I  hate  them. 
No  man  is  fit  for  more  than  six  nours  of  his  best  work.  All 
over  that  makes  second  or  third  quality  of  the  whole  mass. 
Oh  1  Here  are  a  few  points  you  must  keep  constantly  in  mind. 
Remember  names.     Write  them  correctly,  too ;  no  excuse  for 

Setting  a  man's  name  wrong.  Never  forget  paragraph  four- 
fty-one  Army  Regulations,  and  never  let  any  one  else  forget  it ! 
That's  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Take  nothing  for  granted. 
The  thing  you  take  for  granted  is  sure  to  turn  out  wrong. 
Never  suppose.  We  keep  yon  to  know.  Never  suppose,  Mr. 
Jenkins ;  don't  let  me  catch  you  supposing.  Open  your  eyes 
and  ears,  and  shut  your  mouth ;  and — good-by,  gentlemen. 
I'm  going  home.  By-the-way,  dine  with  me.  Six  sharp. 
Good-night." 

And  so  he  disappeared  from  the  office,  and,  mounting  a  small 
Bteel-gray  stallion  that  had  been  making  a  terrible  noise  in  the 
street  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  rode  at  a  fast  trot  down  to- 
wards the  beach  road. 

I  had  been  taught  so  much  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  that  I 
seemed  to  know  nothing.  I  can  only  describe  the  sensation  as 
a  mental  dyspepsia.  It  is  not  what  you  swallow,  but  what  you 
digest,  that  repairs  bodily  waste.  Nutriment  (I  do  not  refer  to 
milk)  may  be  too  much  condensed.  My  mind  was  full  to  reple- 
tion, but  could  assimilate  nothing. 

The  sight  of  Captain  Rolles  standing  opposite  with  his  hands 
extending  the  outline  of  his  pockets,  and  grinning  in  my  face, 
brought  my  scattered  thoughts  to  a  focus.  Have  you  never 
noticed  how,  sometimes,  when  your  eyes  have  been  wandering 
vacantly  over  the  heavens  and  earth  far  into  infinity,  and  rest- 
ing upon  nothing,  they  are  caught  and  riveted  by  a  fly-speck, 
or  a  bit  of  lemon-peel,  or  the  sole  of  an  old  boot,  or  some  such 
impertinent  little  thing? 

"  By-the-way,  captain,"  I  asked,  though  nothing  could  have 
been  further  out  of  the  way,  "  is  this  the  kind  of  thing  they  call 
Fancy  Duty?" 

(Puffi)    '*  The  identical."    (Puff.    A  pause.) 
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"What  did  you  mean  by  *  D.  B.'  that  time  wlien  the  colonel 
handed  you  the  lady's  letter  to  examine?" 

The  bulky  youth  smiled  broadly,  and  compassionately,  as  I 
thoui^ht,  and  replied,  without  interrupting  his  smoke,  "  D.  B." 

"  1  es,  I  know.    But  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  Dead  Beat." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  D.  B." 

"  Don't  it  mean  any  thing  ?" 

"  No !    But  it's  very  expressive.    It's  slang." 


BREVET   MAJOR-GENERAL    HUGH   JUDSON   KILPATRIOK. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  was  a  strong  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Scott  and  the  War 
Department  against  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service.  The  reb- 
els, on  the  other  hand,  appreciating  much  more  correctly  than 
our  commanders  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  arm,  in 
the  country  which  was  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  battles,  and 
having  perhaps  a  greater  natural  aptitude  lor  it,  since  at  <he 
South  no  man  walks  who  can  ride,  and  all  prefer  the  saddle  to 
the  carriage,  their  cavalry  became  formidable  early  in  the 
service.  Under  General  SfcClellan  the  Union  cavalry  never 
attained  to  any  great  excellence,  not  because  there  was  not  the 
materiel  for  it — materiel  which  has  since  been  developed  into 
the  finest  and  most  efficient  light-horse  troops  in  the  world — 
but  because  there  was  no  well-directed  effort  to  cultivate  and 
improve  that  arm  of  the  service.  The  really  efficient  cavalry 
of  the  Union  army  dates  from  the  accession  of  Hooker  to  high 
command  in  the  East,  find  Eosecrans  and  Grant  in  the  West. 
Since  that  period,  about  January,  1863,  it  has  become  a  power 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  armies,  and,  by  their  own 
acknowledgment,  has  greatly  surpassed  the  rebel  cavalry  in 
dash,  discipline,  and  endurance. 

This  condition  of  efficiency  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
ability  of  some  half-dozen  of  the  most  prominent  cavalry  gen- 
erals, especially  Sheridan,  Stoneman,  Pleasonton,  Kilpatrick, 
Wilson,  and  the  lamented  Buford.  We  have  already  sketched, 
briefly,  the  career  of  one  of  theyi :  let  us  attempt  the  portrait 
of  another. 

Hugh  Judson  BIilpatbiok  was  bom  in  the  "  Clove  "  Valley, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  in  1838.  He  was  the  youngest  child  of 
his  parents.  His  father  was  an  enterprising  and  extensive 
farmer,  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  endow- 
ments. His  early  advantages  of  education  were  excellent,  and 
while  yet  a  boy  be  exhibited  a  fondness  tor  military  life  and 
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studies.  Before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year  he  had 
become  very  considerably  versed  in  political  science,  and,  though 
so  young,  attracted  attention  tor  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker. 
Ib  1855  he  canvassed  his  congressional  district,  making  speeches 
in  every  town  and  hamlet,  to  effect  the  re-election  of  Hon. 
George  Vail  to  Congress.  Mr.  Vail  having  a  nomination  to 
West  Point  in  his  gift,  offered  it  after  his  election  to  young 
Kil  Patrick,  who  gladly  accepted  it,  and  on  the  20th  of  June, 
1856,  in  his  eighteentn  year,  passed  his  examination,  and  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  as  a  cadet.  The  course  at  West 
Point,  formerly  occupying  four  years,  had  been  extended  to 
five ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  President's  call  for 
troops  was  made  in  April,  1861,  Kilpatrick  was  still  a  cadet, 
his  class  graduating  in  regular  course  on  the  30th  of  June  fol- 
lowing. Of  the  fitty  members  of  the  graduating  class,  thirty- 
seven,  and  Kilpatrick  and  Kingsbury  (who  subsequently  fell  at 
Antietam)  prominent  among  them,  petitioned  the  Superinten- 
dent to  allow  them  to  graduate  at  once,  that  they  might  enter 
immediateljr  into  the  service.  Kilpatrick's  standing  in  his 
class  was  fair,  being  fifteenth  in  rank,  the  class,  as  we  have 
said,  numbering  fifty.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  before 
the  close  of  April  they  were  graduated — ^Kilpatrick  being  se- 
lected, probably  on  account  of  bis  oratorical  powers,  as  valedic- 
torian* On  the  day  of  his  graduation  he  was  married,  and  the 
same  evening  started  with  his  bride  for  Washington. 

Assigned  soon  after  to  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  Dur- 

Jea's  Zouaves,"he  took  part  in  the  affair  of  Big  Bethel,  where 
e  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  thigh,  by  a  grape  shot, 
but  continued  to  lead  his  troops  till  he  was  forced  from  the 
field  by  loss  of  blood.  For  three  months  he  was  detained  at 
home  by  his  wound ;  but  in  September  he  took  the  field  again, 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ira  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  and  had 
meantime  been  promoted  to  be  first-lieutenant  of  the  first  artil- 
lery in  the  regular  army.  He  was  assigned  to  McDowell's 
divisi(H),  and  by  that  general  made  inspector-general.  When, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Potomae 
marched  upon  Manassas,  in  season  to  find  the  enemy's  camps 
evacuated^  and  the  '^  Quaker  gims"  alone  in  position,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  in  the  advance,  and,  following  up  liCe's 
retreating  forces,  skirmished  with  their  rear-guard.  On  the 
9th  of  March  he  advanced  to^Catlett's  Station,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  middle  of  April,  when  McDowell's  column 
moved  on  Falmouth,  when  he  was  again  in  the  advance,  and 
attacked  and  drove  Lee's  cavalry,  and  a  small  infantry  force 
which  he  met.  five  miles  above  Falmouth ;  and  the  following 
noortting  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry  and  the  First  Pennsylvania 
cavalry,  Colonel  Bayard,  eqtered  Falmouth  together,  riding 
over  the  rebel  barricades. 
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In  Pope's  campaiffn,  Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  at  first  employed 
in  breaking  up  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  delaying  and  obstructing  "StonewalP*  Jackson's 
communications  with  Richmond  ;  and  subsequently,  having  as- 
certained that  Lee's  entire  army  were  moving  northward  to 
overwhelm  Pope,  he  was  attached  to  General  Bayard's  caval nr 
brigade,  which  protected  the  rear  of  the  Union  army  as  it  fell 
back  towards  Washington.  In  this  retrograde  movement  he 
took  part  in  the  actions  of  Brandy  Station,  Sulphur  Springs, 
Freeoman's  Ford,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Groveton,  Iiaymarket,  tne 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Fall's  Church — ^his  fine  cavalry 
regiment,  the  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  being  reduced  from  seven 
hundred  men  to  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  those  hard* 
fought  but  generally  disastrous  engagements.  Bayard's  cav- 
alry remained  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  or  Antietam.  The  cavalry  arm  was 
already  making  itself  felt  as  a  necessity ;  and  though  McClellan 
had  never  had  much  faith  in  it,  he  began  to  comprehend  its 
value  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  to  take  some  steps  to- 
wards the  reorganization  of  the  cavalry,  so  necessary  to  its  effi- 
cient action.  He  had  made  but  little  progress,  however,  when 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command ;  and  though  General  Bnrnside 
did  what  he  could  during  his  two  months  of  command,  it  was 
not  until  General  Hooker  became  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  that  its  capacities  for  usefulness  were  fully  devel- 
oped. The  rebel  cavalry  under  Stuart,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and 
Wade  Hampton,  had  longbeen  well  organized,  and  possessed 
great  efficiency.  It  was  Hooker's  ambition  to  have  a  cavalry 
corps  which  should  in  all  respects  surpass  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  Major-General  George  Stoneman  to  command  the 
corps — a  most  judicious  appointment,  as  Stoneman,  besides  being 
an  admirable  cavalry  officer,  possessed  great  executive  and  or- 
ganizing ability,  and  was  an  admirable  judge  of  character.  He 
at  once  selected,  as  division  commanders.  Generals  Pleasonton, 
Averell,'and  Gregg,  while  the  brigade  of  regular  cavalry  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Bnford ;  and  Davies,  ICilpat- 
rick,  Wyndham,  and  Famesworth,  were  put  in  charge  of  ori- 
gades.  Schools  of  instruction  were  established,  boards  of  exam- 
ination organized,  and  every  incompetent  officer  weeded  out. 
The  drilling  of  the  men  was  incessant  and  thorough,  and  in 
sixty  days  General  Stoneman  had  a  cavalry  force  under  hi\ 
command,  which  he  felt  could  be  safely  pitted  against  Stuart's 
formidable  corps.  About  the  middle  of  March,  1863,  General 
Averell,  with  his  division,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  en- 
gaged the  enemy  a  few  miles  beyond  Kelly's  Ford,  with 
success ;  and  a  few  days  later,  the  great  cavalry  battle  of  Bran- 
dy Station,  and  Stuart's  defeat,  proved  how  well  Stoneman  had 
trained  his  gallant  troopers.     It  was  not  Eilpatrick's  good  for- 
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tune  to  take  part  in  either  of  these  engagements ;  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  he  participated  in  an  expedition  which  at 
once  won  him  renown.  General  Hooker,  having  planned  his 
Chancellorsville  campaign,  included  in  it  a  cavalry  expedition, 
which  should  pass  to  the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  and  thoroughly 
cut  off  his  communications  with  Richmond,  and  prevent  his  re- 
ceiving re-enforcements  or  supplies.  General  Stoneman  was  to 
have  started  on  this  expedition  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but, 
unfortunately,  a,week  and  more  of  heavy  rains  had  so  swollen 
the  streams  as  to  make  them  impassable  without  a  pontoon 
train,  which  he  could  not  take  with  him,  and  the  roads  were 
too  heavy  for  a  successful  cavalry  movement.  This  delay  proved 
in  the  end  to  have  defeated  the  principal  purposes  of  the  expe- 
dition. It  was  about  the  27th  of  April  when  the  roads  and 
streams  were  in  such  condition  that  he  could  move.  Then 
crossing  boldly  at  Kelly's  Ford,  between  the  rebel  cavalry  and 
Lee's  main  army,  he  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  which  he  struck  at  Louisa  Court-House,  far  in 
Lee's  rear,  and  thence  crossing  the  North  Anna,  halted  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House.       From  this 

})oint  he  sent  out  his  division  and  brigade  commanders  in  dif- 
ferent directions :  Gregg  to  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  north 
Anna;  Cobnel  Davis  those  over  the  South  Anna;  Wyndham 
to  break  up  the  James  Eiver  Canal ;  and,  finally,  Kilpatrick, 
with  his  Harris  Light  Cavalry,  to  approach  Riclimond,  tear  up 
the  railroad,  and  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  main  force,  remained  where  he  was, 
to  cover  these  movements,  and  fight  Stuart  if  he  should  make 
his  appearance. 

"We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  result  of  all  these  movements.  All  of  them  were 
more  or  less  successful — some  of.them  entirely  so ;  but  it  is  of 
the  task  assigned  to  Kilpatrick,  the  youngest  of  these  ofticers, 
yet  charged  with  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  duty,  that 
we  have  now  to  speak. 

His  experiences  in  this  eventful  enterprise  remind  us  of  the 
feats  of  a  knight-errant  in  the  palmiest  days  of  chivalry.  He 
left  the  rendezvous  at  Thompson's  Cross-Roads  early  in  the  moni- 
ing  of  Sunday,  May  3d ;  reached  Hungary,  a  station  on  the 
Fredericksburg  Railroad,  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  nine 
jniles  from  Richmond,  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  4tli, 
and  destroyed  the  depot,  telegraph  wires,  and  railroad  track,  for 
several  miles.  He  then  passed  over  to  the  Brook  turnpike  and 
moved  down,  driving  the  rebels  before  him  across  the  brook; 
charged  upon  a  movable  battery,  and  forced  it  to  retire  within 
two  miles  of  the  citv  of  Richmond;  captured  Lieutenant  Brown, 
an  aid  of  General  tVinder,  and  fourteen  of  his  men,  inside  of  the 
enemy's  outer  lines,  and  dated  his  parole  from  the  city  of  Rich- 
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mond.  "  Yon  are  mighty  daring  fellows,"  said  the  aid  to  Colonel 
Kilpatrick ;  "  but  you'll  certainly  be  captured  before  sundown  !'* 
**  Tnat  may  all  be,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  but  we  intend  to  do 
a  mighty  deal  of  mischief  first."  Having  thus  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  stricken  with  panic  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond, he  turned  eastward,  and,  following  the  line  of  the  York 
River  Railroad,  burned  the  Meadow  Bridge,  and  ran  a  train  of 
cars  into  the  river.  Finding  that  the  rebel  forces  were  gather- 
ing at  his  back,  and  that  all  hope  of  return  to  the  rendezvous  at 
Thompson's  Cross-Roads  was  cut  off,  he  now  resolved  to  strike 
for  the  peninsula. 

Picking  up  an  intelligent  negro,  who  knew  the  roads,  he 
made  him  act  as  guide,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  reached 
Hanover  Town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamunkey.  Crossing  on 
flatboats,  he  destroyed  all  the  boats  and  bridges  for  miles  above 
and  below,  and  thus  cut  off  all  attempts  at  pursuit  from  Rich- 
mond. Here  he  burned  a  train  of  thirty  wagons  loaded  with 
bacon  for  the  rebel  array,  captured  thirteen  prisoners,  and  en- 
camped for  the  night  five  miles  from  the  river.  At  one  o'clock 
A.  M.  of  the  5th  of  May,  he  resumed  his  march — surprised  a  troop 
of  three  hundred  rebel  cavalry  at  Aylett's  Station,  on  the  Matta- 
pony  River,  captured  two  ofticers  and  thirty-three  men,  burned 
fifty-six  wagons,  and  a  d6p6t  of  rebel  stores  containing  upwards 
of  twenty  tnous^nd  barrels  of  corn  and  wheat,  large  quantities 
of  clothing  and  commissary  stores,  and  safely  crossed  the  Mat- 
tapony  and  destroved  the  ferry-boats,  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
advance  of  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  proceeded  northeast  on  the 
Richmond  and  Warsaw  turnpike  to  a  point  a  few  miles  west 
of  Tappahannock,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  where  he  de- 
stroyed a  third  wagon-train  and  d6p6t  of  stores.  From  this 
point,  finding  a  large  force  of  Stuart's  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  him, 
he  made  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles  almost  directly  south- 
ward, capturing  prisoners  from  his  pursuers  whenever  they 
pressed  too  closely.  At  sundown,  on  the  6th,  he  discovered  a 
force  of  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  above  King  and 
Queen  Court-House.  He  advanced  at  once  to  attack  them,  but 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  a  part  of  Colonel  Davis's  com- 
mand, who  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  regiment. 
At  ten  A.  M.  of  the  7th  of  May,  after  a  severe  march  of  fiftjr 
miles,  he  reached  the  Union  lines  at  Gloucester  Point.  His 
command  had  marched  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  less  than 
five  days,  with  a  loss  of  oneoflScer  and  thirty-seven  men,  having 
captured  and  paroled  upwards  of  eight  hundred  men.  After  a 
few  days'  rest,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Gloucester  and 
Matthew  Counties,  in  conjunction  with  the  gunboat  Commodore 
Morris,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  destroyed 
five  mills  filled  with  flour  and  grain,  and  large  quantities  of 
corn  and  wheat  in  storehouses.     On  the  30th  of  May,  he  made 
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his  way  through  Saluda  and  Urbana,  and  reported  to  General 
Hooker  in  person.  The  vast  amount  of  supplies  destroyed  in 
this  expedition  materially  crippled  the  resources  of  the  rebels, 
and  when  coniplaint  was  afterward  made  of  their  starving  Union 
prisoners  at  Belle  Isle  and  Libby  Prison,  they  attempted  to 
justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that  KilpatricK^s  raid  had  so 
effectually  diminished  their  commissary  stores,  that  they^had 
not  a  Bufiiciency  to  feed  their  own  armies. 

The  evidences  that  Lee  intended  to  attempt  again  an  invasion 
of  the  Northern  States  were  accumulating ;  but,  though  morally 
certain  of  this,  General  Hooker  felt  that  he  must  have  conclu- 
sive testimony  to  justify  him  in  advancing,  and,  as  he  held  the 
interior  lines,  he  could  move  more  rapidly  than  the  rebel  chief. 
If  Lee  had  commenced  such  a  movement,  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  be  crowded  as  far  west  as  possible,  and  thus  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  longer  march,  and  through  a  region  already 
stripped  of  supplies.  General  Pleasonton  was  therefore  ordered 
to  make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  with  his  cavalry,  and  ascer- 
tain the  exact  position  of  Lee's  army ;  and  if  he  encountered  the 
rebel  cavalry,  to  push  thenf  back  towards  the  moimtains,  and 
compel  them  to  take  the  route  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
instead  of  occupying  the  more  eastern  valleys.  The  reconnois- 
sance was  made  on  the  9th  of  June — General  Gregg,  with  two 
divisions,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly  Ford,  and 
moving  towards  Brandy  Station.  Having  passed  Beverly  Ford, 
the  Union  cavalrv  found  themselves  confronted  by  the  entire 
cavalry  force  of  tlie  rebel  army,  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
A  desperate  battle  followed,  in  which  the  Union  cavalry  were 
at  first  repulsed,  but  rallied,  and  in  turn  forced  back  the 
rebels  with  severe  slaughter.  Colonel  Kilpatrick  was  in  com 
mand  of  a  brigade  of  Gregg's  division  in  this  battle,  consisting 
of  his  own  regiment,  the  Harris  Lieht  Cavalry,  the  Tenth  New 
York,  and  the  First  Maine.  The  lenth  New  York  were  in  the 
advance,  and  both  they  and  the  Harris  Light  were  driven  back 
by  the  counter-charge  of  the  rebel  cavalry ;  and  Kilpatrick, 
wild  with  excitement,  dashed  to  the  head  of  the  Fir^t  Maine, 
shouting,  ^^Men  of  Maine  I  you  must  save  the  day!  Follow 
me  I" — and  led  them  instantly  in  a  furious  charge  against  the 
rebel  flank.  As  they  rushed  forward,  they  met  the  other  two 
raiments,  and  Kilpatrick's  voice  rang  out  clear  and  loud  over 
the  din  of  battle — "  Back,  the  Harris  Light  1  Back,  the  Tenth 
New  York!  Ke-form  your  squadrons,  and  charge!''  Tliis  charge, 
led  with  such  spirit,  and  followed  by  the  support  of  Ames's  vet- 
eran brigade  of  infantry,  saved  the  day,  and  compelled  Stuart 
to  relinquish  his  intended  raid  towards  Washington,  while  it 
settled  the  question  of  Leo's  advance  to  the  North.  This  bril- 
liant engagement  caused  Kilpatrick's  immediate  promotion  to 
the  ran£  of  brigadier-general.     It  was  now  General  Hooker's 
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policy  to  continue  to  push  Lee's  army  still  farther  westward, 
and  to  interpose  his  cavalry  between  them  and  his  own  army, 
thus  effectually  concealing  from  them  his  movements.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  that  the  passes  of  the  Bull  Run  Moun- 
tains should  be  occupied  and  guarded,  and  every  attempt  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  to  pass  through  them  promptly  and  effectually 
thwarted.  General  Eilpatrick  was  sent  to  Aldie  Gap^  with 
orders  to  move  through  it,  and  to  return  through  Ashby  sGap. 
Proceeding  at  once  to  the  first  position,  he  encountered  tne 
troops  of  Fitzhugh  Lee,  forming  the  advance-guard  of  Stuart's 
cavalry,  which  were  detennined  to  hold  that  important  pass. 
By  a  rapid  and  skilful  movement  he  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  a  long  low  line  of  hills  which  commanded  Lee's 
position  ;  and  the  rebel  commander,  furious  at  being  thus  out- 
witted, made  a  succession  of  desperate  chaises,  in  the  hope  of 
'  regaining  his  lost  ground.  It  was  in  vain ;  but  though  tnrice 
thoroughly  foiled,  and  knowing  that  Kilpatrick  as  well  as  him- 
self hm  sent  for  re-enforcements,  the  rebel  general  resolved  to 
make  one  more  determined  charge  upon  KiTpatrick's  extreme 
right,  betbre  his  re-enforcements  could  come  up.  Kilpatrick 
saw  the  coming  charge,  and  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  rebels, 
massed  heavily,  came  on  with  great  fury,  bore  back  the  First 
Massachusetts,  which  resisted  the  shock  with  unflinching  bravery, 
forced  back  the  remainder  of  the  right,  and  thought  they  should 
gain  an  easy  victory ;  but  Kilpatrick  now  advanced  upon  them 
with  the  First  Maine  and  Randall's  battery,  and,  ordering  the 
battery  to  reserve  its  fire  till  the  rebels  were  within  fifty  yards, 
at  the  instant  of  their  fire,  shouted  ^^ForwardP'*  and  the  Maine 
cavalry  rushed  upon  the  foe,  breaking  their  ranks,  through 
which  Randall's  grape  and  canister  had  already  ploughed  broad 
furrows.  Rallying  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  he  now  gave 
orders  for  an  advance  all  along  the  lines,  and  charged  at  once 
upon  the  enemy,  who  fled,  routed  and  in  confusion,  as  far  as 
Middleburg.  This  was  the  most  bloody  cavalry  battle  which 
had  thus  far  occurred  during  the  war.  On  the  2l8t,  he  again 
encountered  and  defeated  the  rebel  cavalry  at  Upperville.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  General  Kilpatrick  succe^ed  General  Stahel 
ascommander  of  a  division  of  cavalry  of  about  five  thousand  men ; 
the  other  twodivisionsof  Pleasonton  scorps  being  under  command 
of  Generals  Buford  and  Gre^.  General  Merritt  commanded 
the  regular  cavalry  brigade,  and  Generals  Custer  and  Farns- 
wortli  the  other  brigades  of  Kilpatrick's  division.  The  cavalry 
had  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  moving  rapidly  upon  Gettys 
burg,  where  it  had  ample  work  before  it. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Gettysburg  battles,  Kilpatrick's 
division  was  engaged  in  fierce  conflict  with  Lee's  cavalry  at 
Hunterstown,  on  the  left  of  the  rebel  line.  The  fi^ht  was  a 
severe  one,  and  was  kept  up  till  late  at  night,  and,  though  ter- 
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minatin^  indecisively,  the  preponderance  of  success  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Union  troops. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  Kilpatrick,  moving  before  the  dawn,  and 
his  division  strengthened  by  the  regular  brigade  under  General 
Merritt,  took  position  at  daylight  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Union  army,  beyond  Little  Round  Top,  with  orders  to  charge 
the  rebel  infantry,  should  opportunity  oifer.  lie  had  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  from  ten  a.  m.  to  two  p.  m.,  and  had  quietly  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy  forced  his  way  far  upon 
his  flank  and  rear,  waiting  the  favorable  moment  to  strike. 

It  soon  came.  At  four  p.m.,  Lee,  whose  troops,  though  fighting 
with  a  desperation  unequalled  in  the  previous  battles  of  the 
war,  had  everywhere  been  beaten  back  with  terrible  slaughter, 
made  his  last  and  most  desperate  move  in  the  vain  hope  of 
wresting  success  from  his  adversary.  He  sent  Longstreet's  fine 
corps,  which  had  hitherto  been  mostly  in  reserve,  to  march 
around  Little  Round  Top,  and  strike  the  Union  army  in  flank 
and  rear.  The  conformation  of  the  field  was  such,  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke  so  heavy  and  dense,  that  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe  the  movement  would  not  be  observed  till  its  purpose 
was  nearly  or  quite  accomplished ;  and  if  so,  the  defeat,  which 
otherwise  seemed  inevitable,  would  be  changed  into  victory. 
But  the  movement  was  observed  by  Kilpatrick,  who,  compre- 
hending at  once  that  if  it  succeeded  the  day  would  be  lost,  hurled 
his  troops  at  once  in  a  most  furious  charge  upon  Hood's  divi- 
sion (Longstreet's  left),  and,  though  met  with  desperate  firmness, 
at  last  broke  and  drove  them  back,  and  compelled  the  rebel 
corps  sullenly  to  retreat  to  their  line  on  Seminary  Ridge. 
It  was  the  death-throe  of  the  great  battle,  the  last  act  in  the 
three  days'  struggle,  which  has  made  the  hills  of  Gettysburg 
immortal  in  history.  In  this  charge  Kilpatrick's  division  lost 
heavily :  General  Farnsworth,  the  commander  of  one  of  his 
brigades,  a  gallant  soldier,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  but  four  days  before,  was  amongthe  slain,  as  were  also 
several  other  ofiicers  of  inferior  grade.  During  Lee's  retreat  to 
the  Potomac,  in  the  next  ten  aays,  Kilpatrick  was  constantly 
in  the  pursuit,  harassing  the  enemy^s  fianks  and  rear;  and  some- 
times in  advance  of  him,  obstructing  his  route,  holding  passes 
in  the  mountains  against  him,  cuttmg  off  detachments  of  his 
troops,  destroying  his  trains,  and  in  every  way  delaying  his 
progress.  At  Monterey,  the  pass  over  the  South  Mountain,  the 
rebels  attached  him  in  the  darkness  of  a  night  of  heavy  rain, 
as  he  passed  along  a  narrow  road,  with  the  high  mountain-ridge 
towering  above  him  on  one  side,  and  deep,  precipitous  ravines 
on  the  other ;  bnt  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and  danger  he 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  captured  their  guns  and  four  hundred 
prisoners.  Pursuing  them  through  the  mountain-defiles  the 
next  day,  he  captured  eight  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners,  and 
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the  immense  wagon-train  of  EwelPs  corps,  nfne  miles  long,  and 
defeated  Stuart's  rebel  cavalry,  in  an  action  of  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  On  the  6th  of  J  nly,  he  again  attacked  and  de- 
feated Stuart  at  Hagerstown,  and  compelled  him  to  burn  a  large 
wagon-train.  Joining  Buford  at  Williamsport,  General  Kil- 
patrick  engaged  almost  the  entire  rebel  army,  and  though  at 
one  time  completely  enveloped  by  the  enemy,  extricated  him- 
self from  his  perilous  position,  after  inflicting  heavy  loss  on 
the  foe.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  he  charged  upon 
the  rear  of  Lee's  army,  then  escaping  across  the  Potomac,  and 
besides  covering  the  ground  witn  killed  and  wounded  rebels, 
captured  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  two  guns,  and 
three  battle-flags,  in  the  course  of  the  ten  days;  his  division 
had  taken  forty -five  hundred  prisoners,  nine  guns,  and  eleven 
battle-flags. 

Passing  over  the  sharp  but  brief  battle  of  the  Union  troops 
with  Stuart's  cavalry,  in  September,  in  which  Kilpatrick  took 
an  active  part,  we  come  to  the  attempt  of  General  Lee  to  flank 
the  Union  army,  north  of  the  Rapidan,  in  October,  1863, 
Here,  at  Brandy  Station,  so  often  a  cavalry  battle-field  during 
tlie  war,  Kilpatrick  won  new  honors.     His  troops  had  been 

guarding  the  flanks  of  the  army ;  and,  after  severe  fighting, 
uford  fell  back  from  Raccoon  Ford  to  Stevensburg,  ana 
apprized  Kilpatrick,  who  was  fighting  near  Culpeper,  of  his 
intention  to  join  him  that  evening  at  Brandy  Station.  Having 
repulsed  the  enemy,  Kilpatrick  moved  leisurely  along,  and  founcL 
as  he  ascended  tiie  hills  overlooking  the  station,  that  Buford 
had  fallen  back  rapidly,  and  was  beyond  Brandy  Station,  and 
that  Stuart's  cavalry  and  a  division  of  rebel  infantry  had 
moved  on  his  left  flank,  and  were  between  him  and  Buford, 
and  were  also  stretched  along  his  left  flank.  It  was  a  moment 
requiring  decisive  action,  for  with  a  few  minutes'  delay  all 
would  have  been  lost  He  had  about  three  thousand  men  with 
him,  and  he  knew  they  could  be  trusted.  Forming  them 
instantly  in  three  heavy  columns,  with  a  strong  line  of  skir- 
mishers on  front,  flanks,  and  rear,  he  moved  forward  slowly  at 
first,  his  skirmishers  holding  back  the  eager  enemy,  till  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  rebel  lines — his  batteries,  meantime, 
opening  great  gaps  in  the  enemy's  rank  with  their  rapid  and 
deadly  fire  of  scnrapnel,  grape,  and  canister — ^when,  suddenly 
ordering  his  band  to  strike  up  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  his  own 
clear  voice  shouting, "  Forward — charge!"  he  hurled  his  columns 
on  the  rebel  lines  with  such  fury,  that  they  broke  in  wild  dis- 
may, and  his  gallant  three  thousand  passed  through,  almost 
unharmed,  though  inflicting  severe  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  rebel  cavalry,  vexed  and  mortified  that  their  foe  should 
have  escaped  them  so  easily,  reorganized  and  charged  upon  the 
Union  cavalry,  now  re-enforced  by  Buford's  division.    Repulsed 
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with  heavy  loss,  they  charged  ap^ain  and  again,  only  to  be  met 
by  6tiU  fiercer  counter-charges,  till  long  after  nightfall,  when, 
exhausted  by  their  numerous  efforts,  they  fell  back,  and  could 
not  again  be  rallied ;  when  the  Union  cavalry,  gathering  up 
their  dead  and  wounded,  crossed  quietly  and  safely  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  overtook  the  main  army.  When  Lee's  army 
b^an  their  return  march  to  the  Rapidan,  Custer's  brigade  of 
Kilpatrick's  division  attacked  their  cavalry  at  Buekland's 
Mills,  and,  with  less  than  two  thousand  men,  drove  them  seven 
or  eight  miles,  with  heavy  loss,  till,  coming  up  with  their  main 
army,  he  found  himself  so  largely  outnumbered  that  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back,  and  extricated  himself  by  great  effort 
from  their  attack. 

Ambitious  of  the  honor  of  penetrating  to  Richmond,  and 
releasing  our  gallant  but  suffering  soldiers,  who  were  prisoners 
at  Libby  and  Belle  Isle,  Kilpatrick  led  an  expedition  against 
that  city,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1864.  The  noble  and  dar- 
ing Dahlgren,  as  heroic  a  soul  as  ever  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  led  his  regiment  in  this  expedition,  and  gave  np  his 
young  life  in  his  effort  to  rescue  his  fellows,  being  murdered  in 
the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  manner.  Kilpatrick  penetrated 
within  the  second  line  of  defences,  and  his  scouts  entered  the 
city  itself.  His  attack  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  rebel 
citizens ;  but  the  force  they  were  able  to  collect  to  oppose  his 
further  progress  was  such  as  to  render  the  attempt  to  force  his 
way  into  the  city  a  useless  waste  of  life,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  .withdraw,  which  he  did  in  good  order,  and  with  moderate 
loss,  save  that  of  his  beloved  friend  and  kindred  spirit,  Colonel 
Ulric  Dahlgren. 

In  April,  1864,  General  Kilpatrick  was  ordered  to  report  to 
General  Sherman,  who,  deprived  of  his  great  cavalry  captain, 
Sheridan,  was  determined  to  make  his^  place  good  by  calling  to 
his  army  the  dashing  young  cavalry  general  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  by  him  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
division  of  his  cavalry,  with  his  head-quarters  in  the  field  ;  and 
in  that  wondrous  march,  begun  eany  in  May,  Kilpatrick's 
place  of  honor  was  in  the  front,  where  the  fighting  was  the 
nerccst.  Crossing  Taylor's  Ridge,  driving  the  enemy^s  cavalry 
back  through  Snake  Creek  Gap  to  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  then 
dashing  down  to  aid  McPherson  in  his  attack  on  Resaca,  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  fight ;  in  that  fiercely  fought  battle  before 
Resaca,  finding  that  one  of  his  brigades  had  been  repulsed  in  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  were  falling  back,  he  ordered  up 
a  fresh  brigade,  and,  rallying  the  retreating  troops,  led  them  in 
person  in  a  headlong  charge  upon  the  rebel  infantry,  who  were 
driven  back,  and  the  important  point  gained  and  held  ;  bnt  he 
was  borne  fainting  from  the  field  from  a  desperate  rifle-shot 
wound  in  the  groin. 
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Three  months  have  passed,  and  his  wound  is  rapidly  healing, 
but  notjet  healed,  when  be  hears  that  Atlanta  is  tottering  to  its 
£eJ1.  He  hastens,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  physicians 
and  friends,  back  to  his  command,  and  though  yet  unable  to 
endure  the  fatigues  of  the  saddle,  at  the  command  of  General 
Sherman  fits  out  a  cavalry  force  for  an  expedition  in  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army,  having  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  their 
lines  of  communication,  the  West  Point  and  the  Macon  and 
Atlanta  Railroads.  In  the  attempt  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
which  would  inevitably  result  in  Hood's  ruin,  he  was  opposed 
by  greatly  superior  forces ;  and  though  by  extraordinary  daring 
and  tact  he  was  able  to  break  these  lines  for  a  short  distance, 
yet  the  fury  of  the  rebel  attacks  was  such,  and  their  superiority 
in  numbers  and  position  was  so  great,  that  it  was,  at  last,  only 
by  the  most  consummate  generalship  that  he  was  able  to 
break  through  their  ranks,  which  had  completely  surrounded 
him,  and  make  his  way  back  to  the  Union  army,  with  but 
slight  loss. 

When  General  Sherman  resolved  upon  his  campaign  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea,  he  placed  Kilpatrick  in  command  of  his 
cavalry  corps ;  and  in  that,  as  in  his  campaign  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  cover  both  nanks,  and  thus  to  con- 
ceal frofc  the  rebel  armies  the  actual  movements  and  objective 
points  of  the  main  army.  With  consummate  skill  the  cavalry 
was  handled,  and  the  enemy  constantly  deceived  into  the  belief 
that  other  points  than  those  really  intended  were  the  objectives 
of  the  Union  army.  General  Kilpatrick  attempted  the  release 
of  our  suflFering  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  at  Millen  ;  but  the 
enemy  were  forewarned  of  his  approach  thither  just  long 
enough  before  he  reached  the  town  to  hurry  off  the  prisoners, 
who  were,  however,  very  soon  exchanged.  The  only  severe 
cavalry  fighting  of  this  campaign  was  near  Buckhead  Creek 
and  at  Waynesboro'.  In  both  instances,  Wheeler's  cavalry 
was  severely  beaten  :  at  the  former  point,  with  a  loss  of  about 
six  hundred ;  and  at  the  latter  with  probably  not  less  than  a 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

In  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas,  with  a  lar^e  cavalry 
force,  and  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general,  Kilpatrick  found 
ample  scope  to  distinguish  himself.  Making  a  feint  on  Augusta, 
and  destroying  the  railroad  leading  to  Charleston  for  a  consid- 
erable distance,  he  outwitted  his  old  adversary  Wheeler,  who 
found  no  point  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  make  a  stand 
against  him  till  he  reached  Aiken,  where,  after  skirmishing  for 
two  days,  to  divert  Wheeler's  attention  from  Columbia,  Kil- 
patrick suddenly  crossed  the  Edisto,  and  moved  upon  Lexington 
Conrt-House,  thus  drawing  his  antagonist  away  from  Columbia, 
and  conipelling  him  to  mue  a  wide  detour  to  reach  Sherman's 
front    The  rebels,  finding  Wheeler  unable  to  cope  with  Kil- 
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Eatriek,  snpcrseded  him,  and  put  Wade  Hampton  in  his  place, 
ut  with  no  great  advantage.  Desirous  of  preventing  a  junc- 
tion between  Hampton  and  Hardee  at  FayetteviUe,  General 
Kilpatrick,  with  an  audacity  which  prudence  hardly  justilied, 
distributed  his  force,  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  Hampton's,  in 
such  extended  lines  that  they  were  very  much  attenuated ;  and 
himself,  with  a  small  brigade  of  three  regiments,  four  hundred 
dismounted  men,  and  a  section  of  artillery,  rode  through  one  of 
Hampton's  divisions,  and  encamped  within  three  miles  of  the 
enemj'.  Hampton  attacked  his  cahip  in  the  night  with  three 
divisions  of  cavalry,  and  at  first  surprised  and  captured  it ; 
but  Kilpatrick,  retreating  to  a  swamp  partially  disrobed, 
rallied  and  re-formed  his  men,  charged  upon  the  enemy,  retook 
his  artillery,  turned  it  upon  the  rebel  troops,  and  finally  forced 
them  out  with  great  slaughter,  their  loss  exceeding  six  hundred. 
On  the  16th  of  Marcli,  1865,  at  Averysboro,  the  cavalry 
saved  the  army  from  disaster,  and  won  a  most  triumphant  vic- 
tory over  nearly  three  times  their  numbers,  with  but  a  small 
infantry  force  to  support  them.  This  was  the  last  battle  of 
Kiluatrick's  cavalry :  the  speedy  close  of  the  war  gave  him  no 
furuier  opportunity  for  fighting.  In  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  district  of  the 
Department  of  North  Carolina,  and,  on  leave  of  ablence  in 
September  and  October,  defended,  in  his  native  State,  with 
great  eloquence,  the  Administration  and  the  war. 

Though  one  of  the  youngest  major-generals  in  the  army, 
General  Kilpatrick  has  won  a  lasting  renown  for  extraordi- 
nary daring,  resolute  courage,  and  skilful  strategy ;  and  in 
{>eace  or  war,  if  his  life  be  spared,  is  destined  to  have  a  bril- 
iant  career  in  the  future. 


PAY  DEPARTMENT,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Comparatively  a  small  proportion  of  our  population  appre- 
ciate the  immense  army  which  we  have  nearly  disbanded — 
fewer  still  the  magnitude  of  the  labor  which  the  country  has 
just  closed  so  successfully,  and  a  still  smaller  number  the  great 
amount  and  variety  of  labor  necessary  to  carry  on  the  different 
departments  of  the  great  military  engine. 

J^othing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  even  oflScers  of  the 
army  say  of  another,  of  a  department  different  from  their  own, 
"  Oh  1  he  has  an  easy  time — ^he  has  nothing  to  do."  While  much 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  in  civil  life  seem  to  imagine  that 
all  army  officers,  except  those  who  do  the  actual  fighting,  are 
paid  for  wearing  shoulder-straps  and  signing  their  names  to 
official  papers,  it  is  known  to  tne  initiated  few  that  the  most 
wearing  and  exhausting  labor  is  done  in  the  staff  departments, 
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•where  there  is  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  promotion,  and 
the  pay,  in  most  eases,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  labor  and 
the  responsibility. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  army  to  which  these  remarks 
have  a  stronger  application  than  the  Pay  Department.  Tinte 
was,  perhaps,  when  each  officer  of  that  department  had  a  regi- 
ment or  two,  or  oftener  parts  of  regiments,  to  pay  in  the  year, 
and  those  always  the  same,  and  commanded  by  eiducated  officers, 
that  the  position  of  paymaster  was  a  comparatively  easy  and 
desirable  one.  But  smce  ^he  war  was  fairly  initiated,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Union  grew  to  their  late  magnitude,  he  has  been 
a  very  peculiar  or  a  very  fortunate  man  who,  knowing  whereof 
he  spoke,  has  held  the  office  to  be  either  profitable  or  pleasant. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  life  of  a  paymaster 
(except  of  those  in  charge  of  districts  or  posts,  or  on  what  is 
termed  local  duty)  ran  rapidly  from  the  teaium  and  ennui  of 
absolute  idleness  to  the  intensest  activity  and  most  unremitting 
labor,  by  day  and  night,  in  the  field,  varied  by  running  the 
gauntlet  of  bushwhackers,  thieves,  and  other  chivalry  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  dispensing  greenbacks  under  fire  in  the 
trenches  about  Vicksburg,  or  dodging  rebel  sharpshooters  along 
the  lines  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  To-day  ordered, 
with  frfnds,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  farther  confines  of  Iowa,  and 
three  days  hence  ordered  from  there  to  the  delightful  morasses 
of  Southern  Arkansas— one  week  daintily  pickinsr  one's  way 
through  the  elaborate  bill-of-fare  of  Willard's,  at  Washington, 
or  the  Lindell,  at  St.  Louis,  and  tlie  next  munching  hard-tack 
on  the  Chickahominy,  or  enjoying  the  healthful  influences  of 
bread  made  of  equal  proportions  of  musty  corn-meal,  tooth-snuff^, 
and  bedbugs,  on  the  Arkansas — sleeping,  in  rapid  succession, 
in  all  conceivable  places  and  modes,  from  the  spring-mattress 
of  civilization  down  to  three  inches  of  rotten  straw  and 
manure  on  a  narrow  hummock  in  the  middle  of  a  cypress- 
swamp — running  up  and  down,  and  dodging  hither  and  thither, 
through  all  this  gamut  of  vicissitudes,  witn  bewildering  velocity, 
the  danger  to  health  is  far  greater  than  in  regular  service  in  the 
field.  Exposure  ceases  to  be  such  by  use,  but  changes  and  east 
winds  are  of  like  repute. 

And  just  here,  talking  of  sickness,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  sickness  in  our  armies  arose  from  reckless  imprudence 
than  from  exposure  and  hardship.  Two  instances,  which  fell 
under  the  writer's  eye,  will  suffice  for  illustration.  During  the 
summer  of  1864,  the  army  in  Arkansas  was  paid  off.  About 
August  1st — the  beginning  of  the  unhealthy  season  of  that  coun- 
try— certain  organizations  in  and  about  Little  Rock  received 
their  pay.  The  very  first  act  of  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
writer  chanced  to  remark,  was  to  go  straight  to  a  sutler's  store, 
and  not  leave  his  seat  there  until  he  had,  in  rapid  succession, 
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bon^lit  and  eaten  thirteen  quarts  of  canned  peaches !  None 
would  be  surprised  to  know  that  within  a  few  hours  it  was 
necessary  to  muffle  the  drums  of  his  company.  The  writer 
heard  that  a  similar  feat  was  performed  about  the  same  time  by 
»  soldier,  who  miraculously  survived. 

In  the  September  following,  a  number  of  convalescent  men 
were  being  carried  northward  on  one  of  the  Mississippi  steam- 
ers. Among  them  was  one  just  recovering  from  a  long  attack 
of  swamp  dysentery  and  remittent  fever,  and  not  yet  able  to 
stand  unaided.  At  a  wood-yard  some  well  soldiers  brought 
on  board  two  or  three  half-ripe  watermelons.  The  sick  man 
took  half  of  one,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  and,  in  spite  of  warn- 
ings and  remonstrances,  ate  the  whole  of  it.  The  result  may 
be  anticipated. 

To  return  to  the  Pay  Department :  Passing  over  these  sudden 
changes  in  living — these  hazards  to  health  and  life,  they  being 
legitimately  witliin  the  category  of  '^  the  chances  of  war,"  of 
which  no  officer  complains^ — let  us  inquire,  to  some  extent,  into 
what  the  work  of  the  paymaster  is. 

Upon  the  entry  into  service  of  each  man,  a  complete  descrip- 
tion 18  placed  on  record,  and  thereafter  kept  on  the  books  of  Uie 
organization  to  which  he  may  be  assigned. 

The  28th  day  of  February,  in  each  year,  and  every  two 
months  thereafter,  are  the  legally  established  pay-days  for  the 
armies'of  the  United  States,  uj>on  which  each  organization  or 
detachment,  wherever  at  all  practicable,  shall  be  ^'  mustered  for 
pay ;"  that  is,  not  drawn  up  at  the  pay -table  to  receive  their 
wages,  but  simply  so  that  the  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
signing  and  certifying  the  muster-for-pay-rolls  may  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  whereabouts  and  the  right  of  each  man',  and  that 
the  same  are  properly  stated  on  the  rolls.  In  making  up  the 
rolls  of  a  regiment,  the  regimental  officers,  with  the  non-com- 
missioned staflF,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  each  company, 
appear  on  separate  rolls,  making  eleven  rolls  for  an  ordmary 
regiment  'Of  ten  companies.  Four  copies  of  each  are  made, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officers  of  organizations — 
one  for  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  at  Washington,  one 
to  be  retained,  and  two  for  the  paymaster. 

These  rolls  are  great  sheets  of  paper,  ruled  all  over  with  long, 
narrow,  dreary-looking  columns,  with  appropriate  printed  heaa- 
ings.  First  comes  the  number  of  each  man  in  his  ^rade,  then  his 
name,  and  in  regular  order,  afterwards,  appear  his  rank,  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  enlisted,  for  what  period  ;  when,  where, 
and  by  whom  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  by 
whom  and  to  what  date  last  paid.    Then  follows,  once  each 

irear,  a  statement  of  when  the  soldier's  clothing  account  was 
ast  settled,  and  the  amount  of  clothing  since  drawn,  or  (where 
officers  know  their  whole  duty  and  are  disposed  to  do  it)  the  bal- 
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ance  dae  the-  soldier,  or  the  Government,  as  the  ease  may  be, 
ou  a  settlement  of  the  aecount.  Then  follows  the  amount  of 
bounty  due  the  soldier,  if  any  ;  and,  in  a  widS  column  of  re- 
marks, whatever  else  there  may  be'  which  affects  his  pay,  fines, 
forfeitures,  &c.,  &c.  Following  this  is  a  wilderness  of  columns 
for  the  use  of  the  paymaster,  and  at  the  extreme  right  is  the 
signature  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  witnessing  officer.  And 
in  this  shape  the  rolls  come  to  the  paymaster. 

Under  instmctions,  his  first  dutv  is  carefully  to  compare  the 
two  copies  furnished  him  in  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  see 
that  each  part  is  complete.  Of  course,  this  involves  returning 
the  rolls,  if  they  are  unlike,  or  imperfect  in  any  particular.  How 
many  muster-rolls  would  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  scrutiny,  closely 
made,  let  any  one  familiar  with  the  facts  declare.  Scarcely  one 
but  is  technically  defective  in  some  particular,  somehow,  in 
caption  or  body.  Under  such  a  rule,  either  the  corps  of  pay- 
masters would  have  to  be  very  largely  increased,  or  the  army 
would  be  vastly  longer  in  being  paid  than  has  been  the  case. 
Ordinarily,  if  dates  and  signatures  appeared  right  on  the  face 
of  the  rolls,  the  practice  has  been  to  begin  at  once,  the  compu- 
tation of  pay. 

To  do  this,  the  determination  of  the  period  for  which  pay  is 
due  is  first.  Generally,  this  is  plain,  though  rather  slow  and 
tedious  sailing.  The  first,  or  tne  final  payment,  is  generally 
for  broken  time  or  odd  days ;  and  here  great  care  is  necessary, 
lest  a  day  too  little  or  too  much  be  given — sure  to  be  detected 
by  the  lynx-eyed  clerks  of  the  Paymaster-General  or  the  Second 
Auditor.  In  the  computation  of  monthly  pay,  every  month 
contains  thirty  days;  and  the  soldier  who  enlists  on  the  second 
day  of  February  receives  pay  for  twenty-nine  days  in  that 
month,  though  that  be  one  day  more  than  there  is  in  the  whole 
month;  and  the  same  is  true  of  March. ^  In  determining  sub- 
sistence, commutation,  or  other  pay,  fixed  at  a  daily  rate,  the 
actual  number  of  days  is  counted. 

Next  comes  the  rate.  And  here,  one  would  sav,  is  nothing 
to  do,  since  Congress  fixes  all  rates.  Congress,  however,  has 
been  known  to  change  its  mind — men  to  win  promotion,  or 
incur  reduction,  or  both ;  and  this  breaks  the  term  of  payment 
into  more  or  less  IVagments,  usually  of  broken  time.  A 
man  reduced  to  the  ranks,  for  example,  on  September  20th,  is 
entitled  to  pay  in  the  higher  grade  for  nineteen  days  and  in  the 
lower  for  eleven  in  that  montL  If  he  should  be  given  twenty 
days  in  the  higher  grade,  the  few  cents'  difierence  would  be 
carefully  weeded  out  by  those  lynx-eved  clerks,  and  scrupulously 
charged  to  the  paymaster.  On  Ma^  1st,  1864,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pay  of  all  enlisted  men  was  increased  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Xhe  writer  once  paid  a  man  for  a  term  within  which 
this  increase  occurred,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  of 
Vou  rv.— 28 
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payiuent  was  a  private,  subsequently  became  a  corporal,  was 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  reappointed  corporal,  promoted  to  ser- 
geant, again  redficed  to  the  ranks,  appointed  sergeant,  promoted 
iirst  sergeant,  and  finally  reduced  again  to  the  ranks,  and  so  was 
entitled  to  five  distinct  rates  of  pay,  each,  except  the  first  ser- 
geant's pay,  recurring  at  diflerent  periods,  and  each  rate  in  each 
instance  being  for  odd  days. 

-  Next  comes  the  amount  of  pay,  which,  the  time  and  rate 
fixed,  is  a  simple  question  of  addition  or  multiplication ;  and  in 
ordinary  field  payments,  except  in  cases  of  stoppages,  this  is 
all  that  can  be  done  prior  to  taking  the  monej'  and  going  out 
to  pay.  Once  a  year,  tor  each  organization,  the  clothing  account 
of  the  soldier  is  to  be  settled  ;  and  when  this  is  to  be  done,  the 
sum  allowed  the  soldier  by  law  for  clothing  is  to  be  ascertained 
and  entered  in  its  proper  column.  Prior  to  March  3d,  1865, 
this  consisted  simply  of  giving  to  each  man  three  and  a  half 
dollars  per  month  from  date  of  last  settlement  to  the  date  to 
which  payment  was  made,  and  so  was  comparatively  simple; 
but  since  the  astute  law  of  Congress  of  that  date,  whereof  more 
anon,  the  apportioning  of  the  clothing  allowance  has  become 
a  very  labynnthine  business  indeed. 

Proceeding  with  the  ordinary  field  payment,  if  any  back  pay 
be  due,  from  errors  in  or  short  pavment  on  previous  musters, 
it  is  added  to  the  pay  and  the  clothing  allowance,  and  the  ag- 
gregate entered  in  its  place.  Then  all  stoppages  for  fines,  for- 
feitures, previous  over-payments,  ordnance  lost,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  and  if  clothing  settlement  is  made,  the  money 
value  of  clothing  drawn  since  last  settlement,  are  aggregated 
and  entered  in  the  column  for  stoppages ;  the  diference  is 
then  placed  in  the  column  for  balances  paid,  and  the  roll  is 
ready  for  payment. 

If,  however,  the  payment  is  a  final  one,  or  muster  out,  the 
labor  of  preparation  is  increased  ^  tenfold.  In  that  case,  next 
after  the  amount  of  pav,  comes  the  amount  of  bounty.  And 
here  arise  questions  without  end — questions  which  each  pay- 
master must  decide  for  himself  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  for  a  wrong  decision  on  which  he  must  pa^  the  score.  The 
bounty  system  was  a  mistake  in  the  beginning,  and,  like  the 
habitual  taking  of  drugs,  as  the  first  dose  ceased  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  became  necessary  to  amend  by  blunders  of  increased 
tnagnitnde.  There  was  a  class  who  needed  no  bounties  to 
tempt  theip  into  the  service  of  the  countrv — a  class  which  one 
hundred  dollars  would  tempt — a  class  which  nothing  short  of 
three  hundred  dollars  could  induce,  and  so  on  a^  tnfinUum. 
Conscription,  promptly  provided  for  and  rigidly  enforced,  in 
the  beginning,  and  no  other  method  of  filling  the  army  resorted 
to  by  the  Government,  would  have  saved  the  nation,  one  way 
and  another,  millions  of  dollars,  and  acres  of  bounty-jumping. 
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perjnry,  and  cognate  crimes.  But  the  bonnty  gystem  was 
adopteid,  and  it  became  necessary  for  paymasters  to  become  as 
familiar  as  practicable  with  its  mazy  intricacies. 

Speaking  from  memory  only,  having  no  means  of  verifica- 
tion at  hand,  there  are  eight  or  nine  different  kinds  of  bounties 
which  have  been  paid  to  enlisted  men  since  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  :  some  of  them  payable  wholly  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  service — some  due  only  after  serving  two  years — some 
payable  in  advance,  in  part,  and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of 
the  term — some  payable  m  unequal  inetalments  at  varying  in- 
tervals during  the  tenn — some  in  eqnal  instalments  at  even  in- 
tervals— some  wholly  due,  whether  the  soldier  served  out  his 
term  or  not — some  due  only  in  those  instalments  which  became 
payable  prior  to  muster  out — some  payable  only  to  old  organ- 
izations, so  called,  and  some  payable  only  to  new,  and  some  to 
each — each  different  variety  beginning  and  ending  at  different 
and  independent  dates,  and  so  on  o^  naaaecmi.  And  to  make  it  a 
yet  pleasanter  study,  upon  each  different  variety,  some  dozen, 
more  or  less,  explanatory  orders,  circulars,  and  memoranda, 
are  issued  from  head-quartere,  at  Washington,  each  succeed* 
ing  one  but  the  more  befogging  that  which  in  the  beginning 
was  not  clearer  than  sunlight. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  take  the  following : — 
After  the  issuing  of  the  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  in 
April  and  May  of  1865,  an  order  appeared  that  if  a  soldier  nad 
ever,  during  the  term  for  which  he  had  enlisted,  deserted  the 
service,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  payment  of  bounty.  This 
certainly  seemed  clear  enough,  ^ut  thousands  of  those  who 
had  deserted  at  some  time,  and  returned  or  had  been  arrested, 
had  already  received,  prior  to  desertion,  one  or  more  instal- 
ments of  bounty.  Were  those  former  payments  to  be  stopped 
from  whatever  other  pay  might  b^  due  on  discharge  2  Some 
o£Bcers  paid  in  one  way  and  some  in  the  other.  Which  was 
right  ?  And  this  is  but  one  of  the  never-ending  succession  of 
questions  which  were  constantly  coming  up  in  this  one  depart- 
ment of  paying.  And  every  other  branch  was  more  or  less 
fruitful  of  the  same  sort  of  offspring. 

I^Next  comes  the  clothing  allowance,  the  manner  of  computing 
which  has  already  been  given,  and  following  that  the  travelling 
allowance,  each  soldier  being  allowed  one  day's  pay  and  sub- 
sistence at  the  rate  of  lifty  cents  per  day,  for  every  twenty 
mi/es  from  place  of  discharge  to  place  of  original  enlistment, 
computing  by  the  nearest  mail,  or  if  no  mail,  the  nearest  prac- 
ticable route. 

Certain  authorized  tables  of  distances  have  been  issued,  but 
these  are  only  between  points  of  considerable  magnitude ;  so 
paymasters  have  found  it  necessary  to  supply  themselves  with 
maps,  railway  guides,  lists  of  post-offices,  and  other  aids :  and 
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with  the  most  they  have  been  able  to  do,  distances  to  hundreds 
of  places  named  on  army  pay-rolls  have  been  past  finding  oat, 
except  ^  the  men  themselves  would  say  they  were  more  or 
less  near  to  places  already  known.  This  travelling  allowance 
is  payable  to  place  of  original  enlistment,  and  out  of  this  rule 
ana  the  decision  of  some  ^mustering  officers— many  of  whom, 
by-the-way,  are  marvellously  astute  individuals — have  grown 
great  confusion  and  multiplied  labor.  For  example : — A  regi- 
ment originally  enlisted  in  the  northernmost  ccfenties  of  Maine. 
Subsequently  large  numbers  of  the  men  re-enlisted,  under  the 
veteran  orders,  at  New  Orleans,  let  us  say.  The  officer  who  re- 
mustered  them  as  veterans  required  New  Orleans  to  be  writ- 
ten down  in  the  column  for  place  of  enlistment.  Now,  sup- 
pose them  mustered  out  at  New  Orleans.  On  the  face  of  their 
f)aper8  no  man  would  be  entitled  to  a  dollar  of  travelling  al- 
owance.  On  the  contrary,  suppose  them  mustered  out  at 
Portland.  On  the  face  of  their  papers  each  man  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  travelling  allowance  from  Portland  to  New 
Orleans:  in  the  one  case  unjust  to  the  soldier,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  Government.  Hence  a  delay  of  one  or 
more  davs  in  the  payment  of  the  raiment,  and  an  infinity  of 
questioning,  ;*esearcnes  among  old  papers  and  certificates,  for 
all  of  which  delays  and  requirements  the  paymaster  must  stand 
the  swearing. 

The  muster-out  rolls  are  ^'  omnibus  bills,"  so  to  speak,  into 
which  are  dragged  all  the  discovered  negligences,  ignorances, 
errors,  and  omissions  of  former  musters,  as  these  are  the  last 
chances  for  acquisition,  except  through  the  tedious  and  uncer- 
tain means  of  applications  to  the  Department  at  Washington  ; 
and  if  these  are  due  the  soldier,  they  are  to  be  next  entered. 

All  these  items  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  sum  placed  in 
ihe  column  for  "  Total  Amount  Due."  And  this  is  a  slow, 
tiresome,  and  delicate  operation,  whether  performed  sidewise, 
across  the  roll,  or  by  transcribing  the  different  amounts,  often 
five  and  six  in  number,  into  perpendicular  columns  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  and  carrying  the  sums  thence  to  the  rolls. 

Following  this  aggregate,  come  the  stoppages.  And  here 
again  we  see  the  **  omnibus  bill,"  and  all  sorts  and  descriptions 
01  charges  are  raked  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past,  and  paraded 
ontUs  day  of  '^ final  account;"  and  all  sizes  and  hues  of  items, 
from  a  forfeiture  of  twelve  months'  pay  and  allowances  to  a 
two-cent  tompion  lost,  stand  side  by  side,  some  of  them,  to  the 
soldier,  old  acquaintances,  and  some  new  faces,  and  others 
again,  now  seen  and  recognized  by  him  as  claims  for  the 
second  or  third  time. 

Tliese,  fLf^gremied  and  entered,  are  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  previously  ascertained.  And  this  is  another  nice  and 
delicate  operation,  not  to  be  lightly  ambled  through,  but  to  be 
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patiently  elaborated,  for  very  small  errors  will  be  industriously 
nosed  out,  and  faithfully  reported  even  "  unto  the  uttermost 
farthing,''  and  very  justly  and  properly  too,  else  where  should 
the  line  be  drawn  ? 

After  the  money  has  been  received  and  counted,  comes  the 
paying  out,  the  paymaster's  clerk  usually  calling  the  name 
of,  and  amount  due,  each  individual,  and  the  paymaster  count- 
ing out  to  each  officer  and  soldier  the  sum  due  him.  And  in  this 
it  IS  easy  to  slip  off  one  bill  too  many :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
if  a  soldier  happens  to  receive  one  bill  less  than  he  should  re- 
ceive, he  is  quite  certain  to  malce  it  known  at  the  pay-table  be- 
fore the  officer  gets  away  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  receive  one  bill 
too  many,  ho.  very  rarely  finds  it  out  until  after  the  paymaster 
gets  out  of  reach  I  Payments  are  made  under  all  conceivable 
states  of  circumstances,  from  across  the  counter  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed local  office  down  to  sitting  flat  in  the  sand  and  paying 
from  a  drum-head,  about  which  latter  performance  there  is  mar- 
vellously little  of  the  dolce  far  niente. 

The  pay  of  pom  missioned  officers  consists  of  "pay  proper," 
commutation  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  servant  or  servants, 
and  commutation  of  servants'  pay  and  clothing ;  and  when  of- 
ficers are  with  their  commands,  these  are  usually  aggregated 
upon  the  same  rolls  upon  which  the  men  are  paid,  and  the 
officers  paid  on  them  also.  But  the  account  of  an  officer  leav- 
ing the  service  is  always  separately  made  out  on  furnished 
blanks,  and  sworn  to  in  a  long  and  comprehensive  affidavit. 
Each  officer  upon  muster  out  is  entitled  to  receive  one  day's 
pay  and  commutation  for  personal  subsistence  (that  for  servant 
not  allowed)  for  each  twenty  miles  from  place  of  discharge  to 
place  of  residence  or  original  enrollment.  Under  recent  laws 
and  orders,  certain  classes  of  officers  mustered  out  are  entitled 
to  receive  "three  months'  extra  pay  proper,"  and  many  and 
various  have  been  the  decisions  defining,  amplifying,  revising, 
amending,  correcting,  and  restricting  the  construction  to  be 

f  laced  on  these  laws  and  orders,  some  of  them  curious  enough, 
or  example : — The  law  provides  that  "  all  officers  now  in  com- 
mission" (March  3d,  1865),  below  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
who  should  continue  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
should  receive  three  months'  extra  pay  proper  on  discharge.  The 
Department  has  since  ordered  that  an  officer  mustered  out  be- 
cause of  expiration  of  term  of  service,  is  not  entitled  to  this  extra 
pay,  though  he  may  have  been  an  officer  in  the  very  front  of 
the  war  for  three  years :  while  an  officer  entering  the  service  for 
the  first  time  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1865,  and  mustered  out 
on  the  1st  of  Mav  following,  because  his  services  were  no 
longer  required,  shall  receive  the  extra  pay,  though  he  may 
never  have  done  an  hour's  valuable  service.  It  is  believed 
that  the  officers  of  the  Pay  Department,  generally,  while  bound 
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to  pay  according  to  this  construction,  fail  wholly  to  see  its  jus- 
tice or  foundation  in  law. 

The  payment  made,  rolls  must  be  footed  and  cash  balanced 
(if  it  will  balance),  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do. so — that  is, 
when  the  officer  is  not  compelled  to  pass  at  once  from  the  pay- 
ment of  one  regiment  to  the  computation  of  the  rolls  of  another ; 
and  weary  and  sore  have  been  many  hours  over  this  very  sim- 
ple but  "  tedious  and  tasteless  "  duty. 

At  the  close  of  each  bi-monthly  period,  when  practicable, 
every  paymaster  makes  his  returns  to  head-quarters  at  Wash- 
ington, closing  Ris  accounts  to  that  period  of  time,  as  if  going 
out  of  the  service  finally,  except  that  whatever  small  balance 
he  may  have  on  hand  is  not  turned  over.  Thes»  returns  con- 
sist of,  first,  an  abstract  of  payments,  showing  the  number  of 
each  voucher — the  date  when  paid — to  whom  paid — rank — 
corps  or  branch  of  service — dates  from  and  to  which  paid,  and 
the  amount.  Where  the  payments  made  have  been  to  officers 
on  detached  duty,  or  to  single  discharged  soldiers  at  local  offi-' 
ces,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  vouchers  for  two  months 
to  number  six  to  seven  hundred ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  labor  of  making  out,  verifying,  copying,  comparing,  and 
footing  the  abstract  becomes  very  arduous  and  wearying. 

Every  commissioned  officer  receives  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  salary,  and  accordingly,  every  time  he  is 
paid,  five  per  cent,  on  all  over  fifty  dollars  per  month  is  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  his  account ;  and  in  making  up 
returns,  the  paymaster  must  make  out,  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  a  return,  showing  the  number  of  each 
voucher  upon  which  any  tax  was  withheld,  the  name  and  rank 
of  the  officer,  the  amount  taxable,  and  the  amount  of  tax,  foot- 
ing up  the  latter  column,  depositing  the  amount  with  some 
authorized  depository  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, and  forwarding  the  original  certificate  of  deposit  with  the 
retufn.  Two  additional  copies  must  be  made,  one  for  the  Pay- 
master-General and  one  to  retain.  A  complete  account-current 
must  also  be  made  up,  showing  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  . 
and  disbursements,  which  being  merely  a  summary  of  the  de- 
tail of  the  tax  return  and  the  abstract,  with  receipts  to  balance, 
is,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  comparatively  a  light  work. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  weekly  reports  to  be  made  to 
chiefs  of  districts  of  number  of  organizations  or  men  paid  and 
balance  on  hand,  and  at  the  end  ot  each  month  a  personal  re- 
port to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  and  statements  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Paymaster-General,  and  the  chief  of  the  district ;  and 
in  some  districts  more  than  these. 

Tims  we  have  glanced  briefly  at  the  chief  points  of  labor  in 
making  ordinary  payments  on  rolls.    In  addition  to  these,  there 
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are  payments  to  be  made  to  officers  on  leave  of  absence  and  on 
detached  service;  on  hospital  rolls  to  surgeons,  wardens,  nurses, 
matrons,  and  patients,  these  being  least  coveted,  perhaps,  of  all 
classes  of  payments ;  to  soldiers  mustered  out  singly  for  spe- 
cial causes,  or  discharged  from  hospitals  or  for  promotion,  and 
on  certificates  of  the  Second  Auditor  of  indebtedness  to  de- 
ceased soldiers  or  officers :  all,  except  the  class  last  named, 
requiring  computation  similar  to  that  already  described. 

And  so  we  have  briefly,  and  in  general  terms,  run  over  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  paymaster's  duties,  saying  nothing  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  annoyances  that  spring  up  by  the  way — tlie 
discrepancies  between  the  duplicates  of  rolls,  the  often  illegi- 
ble and  unintelligible  jargon  written  in  the  column  of  •'re- 
marks," the  failure  properly  to  set  forth  the  soldier's  due,  as 
well  as  the  inadmissible  claims  frequently  asserted  and  perti- 
naciously adhered  to,  the  failure  of  officers  in  the  field  to  receive 
the  multiplied  orders  and  interpretations  issued  from  Washing- 
ton, the  too  frequent  amazing  ignorance  of  officers  and  men  of 
the  labor,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  paymaster,  their 
proneness  to  ascribe  to  him  alone  every  failure  t^  secure  every 
dime  which  they  (sometimes  curiously  enough)  imagine  is  their 
due ;  these  and  a  thousand  other  additions  to  labor,  vexations, 
and  trials  of  temper  and  patience. 

Since  the  beciiming  of  the  current  year  (1865),  the  labor  of 
the  paymaster  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  astute  Con- 
gress which  closed  its  session  on  the  3d  of  March  last.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  made  it  proper  that  some 
increase  should  be  made  in  officers'  salaries.  Had  Congress 
•  referred  the  whole  matter  (as  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  do  with  the  internal  revenue  laws)  to  a  committee  of  army 
officers,  judiciously  selected,  or,  if  they  could  not  trust  them, 
then  to  ex-officers,  to  be  by  that  committee  reported  back  with 
some  definite  and  consistent  plan  of  increase,  they  would  have 
exhibited  some  practical  sense,  and  saved  much  valuable  time 
wasted  in  unmeaning  squabbles  over  a  subject  of  which  few  if 
any  of  them  knew  any  tiling.  But  that  body  took  the  matter 
under  their  own  supervision,  and  half  a  dozen  bills,  more  or 
less,  were  introducea,  each  one  containing  some  good  and  some 
evil.  Many  and  amusing  were  the  discussions  had  over  this 
and  other  matters  treated  of  in  the  same  bills,  and,  after  months 
'  of  incubation,  they  hatched  the  brood  of  laws  which  changed 
rates  of  pay  in  a  kind  of  surreptitious  and  sneaking  way. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  these  laws,  the  commutation  price  of 
the  ration  was  thirty  cents.  Congress  increased  it  to  fifty 
cents,  excepting  from  the  operation  of  the  law  certain  classes 
of  officers ;  among  them,  all  officers  who  were  in  receipt  of  com- 
mutation of  quarters  and  fuel.    The  Government  is  presumed 
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to  funiish  to  officers  of  certain  classes  rooms  (varyinff  in  number 
according  to  rank)  for  quarters  and  fuel  necessary  tor  living,  in 
prescribe  quantities ;  and  where  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment cannot  furnish  these,  it  pays  commutation  therefor  at  cer- 
tain fixed  rates.  Now  those  officers  to  whom  commutation  is 
thus  paid  are  for  the  most  part  those  whose  duties  require  them 
to  be  stationed  in  lara:e  cities,  and  posts  where  the  expenses  of 
living  are  highest.  Yet  all  these  are  "excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  with  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  see.  This  new 
rate  began  from  and  after  March  let,  1866.  Formerly  the  ser- 
vants' pay  allowed  to  officers  was  eleven  dollars  per  month  for 
infantry  and  twelve  for  cavalry.  Another  law  raised  these 
rates  to  sixteen  dollars,  assimilating  to  the  pay  of  the  private 
soldier,  and  this  rate  dated  from  and  after  March  3d,  1866. 
About  the  same  time  an  order,  growing  out  of  another  new 
law  of  Congress,  was  issued,  changing  the  commutation  of  ser- 
vants' clothing  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  dollars 
per  month,  and  this  rate  dated  from  and  after  April  1st,  1866. 
It  will  be  remembei-ed  that  the  rate  of  the  income  tax  was 
changed  from  three  to  five  per  cent  on  July  let,  1864 ;  and  when 
the  period  for  which  an  officer  is  to  be  paid  begins  prior  to  that 
date,  and  ends  subsequent  to  April  1st,  1866,  especially  if  he 
has  been  an  aide-de-camp  part  of  the  time,  and  has  received  pay 
for  two  months  dovetailea  into  the  middle  of  the  period,  the 
computation  becomes  an  exceedingly  fascinating  exercise,  even 
as  an  algebraic  problem  to  an  enthusiastic  linguist. 

As  prices  rose,  Government  was  obliged  to  pay  more  for  the 
clothing  issued  to  it.s  soldiers.  One  would  think,  if  the 
Government  desired  to  preserve  the  same  relation  between  the 
rate  of  clothing  allowance  granted  the  soldier  and  the  prices 
charged  him  for  th^  different  articles  of  clothing  issued  to  him, 
that  the  old  rate  and  old  prices  would  have  been  preserved, 
since  the  soldiers  all  understood  them  and  were  content  with 
them.  For  what  was  the  practical  difference  to  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  they  paid  increased  prices  for  clothing,  and  suf- 
fered the  prices  charged  to  the  soldier  and  the  monthly  rate 
allowed  him  to  remain  the  same,  or  charged  the  soldier  in- 
creased prices  and  granted  him  a  proportionately  increased 
allowance  ?  In  either  case  Uncle  Sam  would  pay  the  difference, 
and  the  soldier  be  neither  better  nor  worse,  pecuniarily,  for 
taking  either  course. 

But  Congress  was  not  content  to  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  and 
so  uprooted  the  whole  law  of  clothing  allowances,  and,  indi- 
rectly, fixed  new  rates,  wherein  each  arm  of  the  service  differs 
from  every  other  arm,  each  grade  in  each  arm  differs  trom 
every  other  grade,  and  each  year  of  the  term  of  enlistment  dit- 
fers  from  every  other  year. 

It  is  believed  that,  but  for  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  great 
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amiy  which  is  still  beine  mustered  out  and  paid  off,  nnight  have 
been  8i>  paid  off  in  one-tnird  less  time,  and  so  a  large  amount 
been  saved  the  country;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  an 
incredible  amount  of  hard  swearing  and  numberless  errors  in 
computation  would  have  been  obviated.  As  an  example  of 
the  contusion  and  dissatisfaction  and  the  consequent  fruitless 
but  expensive  applications  which  will  hereafter  be  made  to  the 
department  at  Washington,  take  [this  incident :  the  writer  not 
long  since  paid  off  a  large  company  of  veterans  (technically  so 
called)  then  just  mustered  out.  The  clothing  allowance  of  a 
private  of  infantry  under  the  new  law,  for  the  first  year  of  his 
enlistment,  is  eight  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  per  month ; 
for  the  second  year  it  is  five  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  The 
officer  in  command  of  the  company  above  named  had  instructed 
the  men  that  they  would  be  allowed  the  first  year's  rate ;  but 
each  man  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  new  term  of  enlistment, 
and  so  under  the  law  must  take  the  allowance  for  that  year. 
The  men  were  paid  for  between  four  and  five  months,  and 
therefore  each  man  received  about  fourteen  dollars  less  than  he 
expected  to  receive.  The  consequence  was,  curses  both  loud 
and  deep,  directed,  of  course,  at  the  writer  hereof;  and  no 
amount  of  explanation  and  expounding  of  the  law  could  con- 
vince those  men  that  he  was  not  perpetrating  a  wholesale 
swindle,  and  putting  the-fourteen  dollars  per  man  into  his  own 
pocket.  At  one  time  there  was  serious  promise  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  tight  his  way  out  of  camp,  and  nothing  but  the 
coolest  patience  and  the  most  imperturbable  sangfroid  avoided 
some  such  violent  proceeding.  Nor  was  this  a  merely  excep- 
tional case.  Some  such  misunderstanding,  of  greater  or  lesser 
magnitude,  almost  always  has  sprung  up  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

When  will  Congress  learn  that  there  are  some  things  in  the 
world  of  the  detail  whereof  (at  least)  they  are  wofuUy  ignorant? 
The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  business  men  to  revise  the 
internal  revenue  laws  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Why 
not  follow  it  in  other  things  ? 

One  other  phase  of  duty,  and  then  we  will  have  seen  a  mere 
outline. 

The  Pay  Department  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Paymaster-General,  with  head-quarters  at  Washington ;  and  the 
whole  territory  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  pay  di»- 
tricts,  each  district  under  the  supervision  of  a  paymaster  as- 
signed to  that  duty,  with  head-quarters  at  certain  specified 
points.  Requisitions  for  funds  are  by  these  chiefs  of  aistricts 
made  on  the  Paymaster-General,  who  fills  them  usually,  it  is 
believed,  by  drafts  on  U.  S.  Assistant  Treasurers.  From  dis- 
trict head-quarters  the  funds  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  points 
where  needed.     Sometimes  they  are  to  be  taken  hundreds  of 
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miles  through  hostile  territory,  and  paid  out  in  the  field  ;  and 
again  they  are  to  be  carried  about  by  rail  and  river,  where 

Jickpoekets  and  professionals  generally  are  thick  as  leaves  in 
une,  and  always  on  the  qui  vive  for  '*  chances." 
These  latter  distributions  are  usually  made  through  the  me- 
dium of  paymasters,  scarcely  any  of  whom  have  not  at  some 
time  been  charged  with  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
or  more  to  care  for  and  transport  from  fifty  to  a  thousand 
miles,  and  be  responsible  for — and  many  are  the  methods 
adopted.  Some  depend  for  safety  upon  travelling  in  state,  with 
full  uniform  and  escort,  and  money  in  iron  safe ;  and  others  rely 
upon  being  industriously  careless,  and  so  going  to  the  op{>osite 
extreme.  An  officer  once  travelled  from  Springfield,  Illinois, 
to  a  point  some  seventy  miles  away,  with  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  carrying  it  in  an  iron  safe,  and  with  an  armed  guard. 
Two  months  afterward,  another  officer  went  over  the  same 
route  with  about  the  same  amount,  in  seedy,  citizen's  dress, 
with  the  money  slung  across  his  shoulder  in  an  old,  dingy 
haversack — threw  it  on  the  floor  of  his  hotel  room,  whereto 
there  was  no  lock  or  bolt,  and  slept  soundly  till  morning. 
The  money  was  safe  in  both  cases.  The  writer  once  took  half 
a  million  from  St.  Louis  by  rail  through  Illinois,  both  by  day 
and  by  night,  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  witliout  guard  of  any  sort 
The  money  was  ulaced  in  a  common-looking  trunk,  checked  on 
the  St.  Louis  siae  of  the  river — seen  as  it  was  heaved  aboard 
the  baggage-car  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  with 
many  curses  at  its  weight,  the  baggage-master  swearing  it  • 
must  have  "  a  live  man  inside  " — assurance  had  that  it  was  not 
put  off  at  the  wrong  station  through  the  day,  and  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  train  baggage-master  and  its  check  at  night, 
and  received  intact  at  Davenport  without  anyone  suspecting  the 
writer's  errand,  or  the  contents  of  his  scarred  and  battered  bag- 
gage. 

Usually,  a  guard  will  be  furnished,  if  required,  but  often 
funds  are  to  be  transported  when  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
obtain  ;  and  quite  as  often  it  is  a  question  seriously  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  safety  is  not  more  certain  through  total  igno- 
rance of  what  is  being  transported  on  the  part  of  all  persons 
other  than  the  paymaster  himself.  A  few  days  since,  a  pay- 
master en  roiUe  from  Cassville  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  was 
assaulted,  shot,  and  robbed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  escort. 

However  unwilling  he  may  be  to  assume  these  vast  risks  and 
responsibilities  of  transporting  funds,  any  expressed  unwilling- 
ness is  simply  ''  disobedience  of  orders,"  for  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties whereof  see  General  Orders  and  Articles  of  War.  The 
Government  hires  and  commissions  a  man  as  paymaster,  and 
then  re(|uire8  him  to  become  express  messenger,  and  insure  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  money  intrusted  to  him.    If  it  be  lost  in 
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transitu  by  any  means,  no  matter  how  faithfully  he  may  have 
labored  or  gallantly  fought  for  its  safety,  nothing  short  of  a 
special  act  of  Congress  can  balance  the  charg6  against  him, 
and  release  him  and  his  sureties  from  liability  for  the  amount 
lost.  In  1862  or  1863,  a  very  large^sum  of  money,  amounting 
to  some  millions,  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
"  Euth,"  on  the  Mississippi.  The  facts,  despite  the  manipula- 
tions of  General  Sherman's  especial  aversion,  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, were  clear  as  noonaaj^,  yet  it  took  a  twelvemonth 
for  the  officer  in  charge,  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  to 
secure  the  special  act  settling  that  item  of  his  accounts. 

As  already  intimated,  this  article  can  give  but  an  outline  of 
the  cares,  labors,  and  responsibilities  of  the  office ;  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  disabusing  to  some  extent  the  popular  mind  of  the 
notion  that  there  is  no  work  done  in  the  staff  departments  of 
the  army,  while  adding  its  mite  to  the  fund  of  general  knowl- 
edge, and  ventilating  a  very  few  of  the  many  Congressional 
eccentricities,  the  writer  will  be  entirely  satisfied. 

At  all  times  the  position  during  the  rebellion  has  required 
hard,  active  labor,  or  that  most  irksome  of  all  tasks,  enforced 
idleness.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  mustering  out  of  our  vast 
armies,  the  whole  department  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  officers  have  worked  regu- 
larly, Sundays  included,  week  after  week,  from  seven  in  Die 
morning  till  nine,  ten,  often  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  still 
have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  craving  for  green- 
backs and  "  buzzards,"  by  which  latter  name  "  discharges '' 
are  known. 

And  it  is  not  labor  from  which  sleep  gives  rest  and  relief. 
Through  the  unquiet  slumber  of  the  paymaster,  if  he  be  at  all 
faithful  and  efficient,  troop  long  columns  of  figures,  hosts  of 
gnarled  and  twisted  accounts,  lull  of  promotions  and  reduc- 
tions ;  and  absences  without  leave,  and  presumptive  desertions, 
and  lost  ordnance,  and  defective  musters,  and  impossible  cloth- 
ing accounts,  and  other  luxuries  of  that  ilk,  "grin  horribly ';'* 
great  stacks  of  ragged  and  dirty  "  greenbacks,  waiting  to  be 
counted,  lie  on  his  breast ;  and  all  night  he  is  sweating  and 
puzzling  over  knotty  accounts,  or  laboriously  seeking  to  explain 
some  rule  of  his  department  to  some  snarling  Teutonic  lieuten- 
ant, who  seems  to  imagine  that  to  "  fight  mit  Sigel "  entails 
universal  knowledge,  and  to  be  next  to  him  in  rank  is  the  very 
vltima  thvle  of  human  attainment. 

For  doing  and  assuming  all  that  has  been  hinted  at,  and 
much  more,  the  paymaster  ranks  as  a  major,  and  his  whole  pay 
(except  when  stationed  at  Washington,  when  it  is  somewhat 
larger)  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  month. 
J  udge  ye  whether  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  If  we 
do  not  crown  him  with  laurels,  and  f%te  him  wherever  he  goes, 
at  least  let  us  be  fair,  and  "  give  the  devil  his  due." 
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THE  BLANK  CARTRIDGE. 

THE  BEBGEANTB  BTOBT. 


"  You  never  were  detailed  to  shoot  a  deserter,  were  yon  I 
No?  Well,  I  was  once,  and  I'll  tell  yon  abont  it  It's  a 
strange  story — and  a  sad  one,  some  of  it,  too ;  but  no  matter.  It 
kind  ov  does  me  good  to  tell  it,  sometimes.  Hand  me  the 
canteen,  BilL  Ah  I  ihaPa  none  of  yonr  *  commissary  whisky  V 
Now  for  it." 

"  Hold  on,  sergeant,  here  comes  the  lieutenant !" 

"  He's  welcome,"  said  Sergeaqt  Jukes,  pleasantly.  "  There's 
a  stiff  horn  or  two  left  in  the  jug." 

Lieutenant  Bead's  arrival  created  bnt  a  momentary  diversion. 
He  took  the  offered  "  horn,"  and  it  being  a  holiday,  professed 
himself  desirous  of  hearing  his  sergeant's  story. 

Jukes,  therefore,  took  up  his  "  moving  tale,"  as  follows,  ao 
far,  at  least,  as  the  substance  of  the  narrative  is  concerned,  for 
the  writer  transcribes  from  memory,  and  cannot  pretend  to  give 
the  sergeant's  peculiar  ''  style  "  of  expression  very  accurately : 

"  One  day,"  he  began,  '*  1  was  corporal  in  the  *  Independents," 
then,  and  you  were  with  the  Sharpshooters,  lieutenant — well,  one 
day,  when  I  was  hawking  round  among  the  pickets,  a  couple  of 
chaps  came  sneaking  over  from  the  rebs,  and  said  they  were 
deserters,  and  anxious  to  join  outside.  We  were  pretty  shy  of  that 
sort  of  folks ;  for  between  a  deserter  and  a  spy  there  otlen  ain't 
as  big  a  step  as  the  poet  says  there  is  between  the  sublime  and 
the  ridiculous.  However,  we  marched  them  to  quarters,  and 
after  going  through  the  usual  examinations  and  oaths,  they 
were  'listed  into  our  squadron  of  scouts.  They  were  two  as  un- 
like fellows  as  you  could  scare  up  in  the  same  family,  for  they 
were  brothers,  or  at  all  events  they  said  they  were,  though  from 
what  passed — ^but  that'll  come  by'm  by.  Well,  one  of  'em — 
the  oldest — was  a  tall,  big-bon»d,  dark-faced  chap,  with  a 
wicked  eye,  and  a  scar  across  his  nose  from  a  bowie-knife.    I 

Siess  he  was  about  twenty-five.  But  the  other  wasn't  more 
an  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  as  pretty  a  youth  as  you'd  care  to 
see — ^pretty  as  a  young  girl.  He  had  long  dark  hair,  smooth 
soft  cneeks,  clear  large  eyes,  with  a  kind  of  shining  water  in 
'em,  as  if  they  were  fioating-like  in  his  head.  He  wasn't  near 
as  tall  as  his  brother,  and  quite  slender,  and  he  didn't  seem  to 
have  any  signs  of  beard,  except  just  a  sort  of  shadow  on  his 
upper  lip,  not  half  as  much  as  I've  seen  on  a  Spanish  girl  many 
a  time.  His  name  was  Ned  Kenton,  and  his  brother's  was 
George,  though  the  names  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  story. 
Oeorge  was  a  first-rate  trooper,  a  hard  rider,  and  as  brave  as 
they  make  'em,  and  he  seemed  to  hate  his  former  friends^  the 
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rebs,  like  the  devil.  Ned  was  a  good  rider  too,  and  brave 
enoagh,  bnt  he  didn't  seem  to  have  much  heart  in  his  work,^ 
and  wonld  hang  back  like,  until  his  brother  spurred  him  on  by 
some  things  he  would  say  to  him,  though  what  thej  were  I 
never  could  hear. 

"  Well,  I  soon  got  to  like  Ned  strangely.  I  say  strangely,  for 
the  fellow  didn't  let  himself  out  to  me,  nor  to  anybody  else,  but 
was  a  silent  and  melancholy  sort  of  chap,  and  once  I  caught  him 
crying  like  a  baby.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  got  to  like 
him  amazingly,  and  used  often  to  choose  him  to  go  with  me 
when  I  was  ordered  off  on  some  special  scouting  arrangement, 
for  he  knew  all  the  highways  and  byways  about  that  part  of 
the  country  as  well  as  if  he  had  engineered  'em.  I  thought, 
too,  I  might  pump  something  out  of  him  about  himself  and  his 
big  brother — what  made  'em  desert,  and  so  forth  ;  but  for  a  long 
time  I  couldn't  get  a  show. 

"  Finally,  one  day,  we  were  out,  Ned  and  I,  with  a  squad,  look- 
ing up  some  refugees  and  contrabands,  when  we  stopped  at  a 
farm-house  to  water  and  feed.  The  folks,  if  there  were  any, 
had  left  in  a  hurry.  There  was  nobody  but  an  old  half-blind 
and  whole-deaf  black  woman  in  the  place. 

" '  Come  in,'  says  I  to  Ned,  after  the  dismount. 

'^ '  I'd  rather  not,'  says  he,  '  unless  you  order  it.' 

"  *  Oh,'  says  I,  *  it's  not  an  order ;  you  can  stand  at  ease  outside 
if  you  like,^says  I,  laughing,  and  1  went  into  the  house.  But 
I  couldn't  help  wondering  to  myself  what  was  the  reason  Ned 
wouldn't  come  in,  for  it  was  cold  as  blazes  outside,  and  drizzling 
to  boot.  I  found  the  old  darkey  cuddled  up  in  the  chimney- 
place. 

**  *  Where's  ycJur  master  ?'  says  I. 

"  '  De  ole  woman's  deaf,'  says  she. 

"  *  Where's  your  master  ?'  says  I,  in  a  roar. 

"  *  Lor  1  Massa's  dead,  an'  Missus  done  gone  'way  wid  de  chil- 
dren las'  night.' 

"  *  What's  your  mistress's  name?'  I  yells. 

"  *  Bress  your  soul,  honey,  I  ain't  so  done  deaf  s  all  dat.  I  hears 
yer,  widout  sich  yellin'.    Missus'  name's  Missus  Kenton — dere.' 

"  *  Ho !  ho  I'  says  I  to  myself,  seeing  a  streak  of  light  on 
Ned's  subject. 

^^ '  How  many  children  has  she  V  I  asks. 

***Well,  den,'  says  the  old  woman,  crossly,  'I  'clare  you 
sojers  is  mighty  'quisitive,  ius'  like  de  Yankees — ^yal  yal' 

*'  *  Gome,  old  lady  1'  I  snouts,  *  answer  me— how  many  chil- 
dren?' 

**  *  Well,  den,  ef  you  mus'  know,  dere's  Miss  'Tilda,  but  she*8 
done  gone  'way  long  ago,  pore  chile,  pore  chile !'    She  shook  her 

Sizzled  head  awhile,  and  then   resumed:   ^An'   dere's  Miss 
race  an'  little  missy,  dat's  Sudy,  dey'm  away  wid  de  missus ; 
an'  dat'g  all,  Maasa  Bojer.' 
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"  *  All  the  girls.     Now,  how  many  boys  ?* 

" '  Hi  1  honey !  Missns  nebber  had  no  boys,  as  I  know'd  on. 
What  put  de  boys  in  yer  head,  Massa  Sojer?' 

" '  No  boys !'  I  was  all  in  the  dark  again.  But  an  idea  struck 
me. 

"  '  Your  master  had  brothers,  then,  I  suppose  ;  come,  wake 
up,  and  tell  me  about  them  !' 

"^Sartin,  massa  had  brudders.  Two,  free  of  'em.  But 
they'm  done  gone  to  de  war  long  ago.  We  hain't  seed  nuffin 
ob  urn  disyear,  I  reckon.' 

"  '  How  old  were  they  V 

"  *  Well,  den,  I  dunno.     'Bout  thirty  or  forty,  I  reckon.' 

" '  Was  there  none  younger?' 
•Hi!  I  dunno.    I  reckon  not.    'Bout  thirty  or  forty,  I  reckon, 


ii^: 


**  And  this  was  all  I  could  screw  out  of  the  old  crone,  after 
considerable  further  eflTort.  So  I  was  nearly  as  puzzled  as  ever, 
though  I  thought  that  Ned  and  George  (or  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate)  "were  either  Mr.  Kenton's  brothers,  or  had  assumed  the 
name  as  a  disguise. 

"  On  our  return  to  camp,  I  tried  to  pump  Ned  once  more ;  but 
all  the  information  I  got  was,  that  those  Kentons  were  near 
relatives  of  his,  and  he  naturally  shunned  their  house  after  be- 
coming what  they  would  call  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

"  A  few  days  later,  we  broke  camp,  and  marched  on  a  big 
raid. 

"lam  as  dry  as  a  sunburnt  chip,  so^,  with  your  leave,  lieuten- 
ant, I'll  take  live  minutes  for  refresnments,  as  the  railroad  chape 
say." 

''  You  command  the  party,  sergeant,  just '  now,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  affably. 


II. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  serffcant,  when  his  whistle  Was  duly 
wet  again,  '*  mj  liking  for  Ned  Kenton  continued  and  grew 
stronger  for  all  his  perverse  want  of  confidence,  and,  though  I 
was  mad  with  myself  for  it  often,  yet  somehow  I  couldn't  help 
it.  One  night,  or,  rather,  one  morning — for  it  was  just  before 
daylight — we  surprised  a  guerrilla  camp,  and,  after  a  short  but 
sharp  scramble,  gobbled  pretty  nearly  the  whole  lot.  When  all 
was  over,  and  the  roll  came  to  be  called,  neither  George  nor 
Ned  Kenton  answered  to  their  names. 

"  ^  Call  'em  again,  adjutant,'  says  the  major.    So  he  did. 

"  '  Missing !'  sings  out  the  corporal. 

"And  missing  they  were,  sure  enough.  We  searched  for  'em 
in   vain.     They   wore  neither  among  the  wounded   nor  the 
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killed.  In  fact,  there  were  two  killed,  and  half  a  dozen  slashed 
a  little.  • 

"  Of  course,  we  marched  on  without  'em. 

"*  Those  fellows  have  deserted  again/  says  the  major,  *and 
serves  ine  right  for  tnisting  'era !' 

"  *  PVa}>8  they've  only  straggled,  major,'  says  I,  for  I  couldn't 
think  they'd  gone  oft*  in  cold  blood,  after  having  proved  so 
stanch  before.  » 

"  *  Straggled  be  d 1'  growls  the  maior,  who  wasn't  very 

choice  in  his  language.  '  But  if  I  catch  either  of  'em,  they 
won't  get  a  second  chance  to  straggle,  by !' 

"Well,  we  went  ahead  for  several  days,  without  scaring  up  a 
fight,  or  hearing  any  thing  of  our  two '  goners,'  till  one  night,  as 
we  lay  can)ped  on  the  edge  of  a  scrub  wood,  in  a  sort  of  swamp, 
we  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  squad  of  savage  bushwhackers, 
and  came  pretty  near  getting  the  worst  of  it,  for  they  had  con- 
trived to  surprise  our  pickets,  and  were  tit  us  before  we  could 
shake  ourselves  well  together.  However,  after  a  desperate 
fight,  a  regular  Injun  scrimmage,  we  demoralized  'em,  and 
they  scattered  like  a  streak,  Ilavmg  some  twenty  tall  fellows 
dropped,  and  as  many  prisonere.  We  lost  pretty  smartly,  too, 
and  1  got  an  ugly  cut  over  the  head,  which  laid  me  stark  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  made  my  brains  sizzle,  whenever  it 
was  hot  weather,  for  a  good  while  afterward. 

"  When.  I  come  to  myself,  our  surgeon  was  plastering  up  my 
skull,  and  I  asks  him  if  it  was  all  over  and  all  right. 

*' '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  we've  got  a  small  lot  of  prisoners,  and 
there's  a  friendof  yours  among  'em.' 

"  I  looked  hard  at  him,  and  an  idea  flashed  across  me.  '  Not — 
not  either  of  the  Kentons  V  says  I,  questioning-like. 

"  '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  the  young  one. 

•* '  Wliat !  poor  Ned  ?'  says  I,  and  the  thought  made  mo  sick 
and  faint-like,  so  that  I  suddenly  fell  off  into  a  swoon  again. 

"  I  must  have  stayed  a  good  while  in  this  state,  for  when  I 
came  round  again  we  were  in  full  march,  and  I  was  in  an  am- 
bulance. 

"  I  sat  up  and  felt  myself,  to  see  if  I  was  sound.  I  found  I 
was  all  right,  except  my  head,  and  that  only  ached  a  little. 
When  we  halted  to  feed  I  felt  almost  as  well  as  ever,  so  I 
,  shirked  the  go-cart,  and  took  my  place  in  the  squadron.  As  I 
rode  along  to  my  station  I  took  a  squint  at  the  prisoners,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  Ned  Kenton,  with  his  hands  bound, 
and  his  hat  sloncned  far  down  over  his  eyes. 

" '  Corporal,'  says  Sergeant  Biles  to  me,  a  few  minutes  later, 
^  the  major'U  hang  young  Kenton  when  we  halt  to  camp,  you 
may  bet.' 

'^I  didn't  answer  just  then;  but  presently,  says  I,  half  to  my 
self, '  I  wonder  where  his  brother  is !' 
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" '  Oh,'  says  tbo  sergeant,  *  didn't  you  know  ?  He's  laid  out. 
We  found  him  with  a  hole  in  his  head  last  night.  He  was 
killed  in  the  light.' 

'Vlt's  strange  how  dry  story-tellinff  makes  me,"  said  Jukes, 
interrupting  himself  again,  and  speaking  a  little  hoarsely.  ^1 
beg  your  pardon,  lieutenant,  but  I  must  take  another  pull  at 
the  canteen."  , 

"We'll  join  you,"^  replied  Bead,  gravely  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word. 

m. 

"  Well,  to  shorten  up  my  story,"  resumed  Jukes — *'  sure 
enough,  Ned  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  that  evening.  He 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  give  any  acconnt  of  himself,  further  than 
to  say  that  he  deserved  his  fate ;  but  he  begged  he  might 
be  shot  instead  of  hung.  The  major,  however,  shook  his  head, 
and  remarked  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  him.  About  an 
hour  before  the  time  appointed  for  poor  Ned's  execution,  he  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  him.  I  had  \e^t  away  on  purpose,  for  I 
was  afraid  I  should  make  a  baby  of  myself  if  I  had  any  talk 
with  him.  However,  as  he  sent  an  earnest  message  to  see  me, 
I  put  on  a  stiflf  upper  lip  and  went. 

*' '  Corporal  Jutes,'  said  he,  in  a  low  but  firm  voice,  *  you 
have  acted  very  friendly  toward  me  always,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  me  a  last  act  of  friendship.  I  want  you  to  intercede  with 
the  major  to  have  me  shot' 

"  '  I  daren't  do  it,'  says  I,  chokipg  down  my  feelings ;  *  it's 
contrary  to  discipline.  Why  in  thunder  did  you  desert  us?'  I 
asks,  as  mad  as  blazes. 

"  *  Corporal,'  says  he,  after  looking  at  me  awhile  in  silence,  *  if 
you  will,  by  any  means,  get  your  commander  to  order  me  shot 
instead  of — of^ — ^you  know,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret ;  otherwise, 
not  a  word  more  shall  pass  my  lips.' 

"  I  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  and  rushed  out  of  the  tent. 

"  'Major,'  says  I,  presenting  myself  as  a  messenger  from  the 
condemned  man — '  major,  what  I'm  going  to  say  is  contrary  to 
discipline,  I  know,  and  I  must  bear  the  consequences ;  but  if 
I  was  to  be  beat  with  ramrods  the  next  minute,  I  would  beg 
you  to  let  Ned  Kenton  be  shot,  instead  of  hung  1'  and  I  told 
him  what  Ned  had  said. 

''  The  major  had  an  easy  disposition  at  bottom,  and,  besides, 
he  was  as  curious  as  a  woman.  Our  discipline,  too,  was  not  as 
strict  as  it  is  in  the  regular  line — we  being  a  sort  of  guerrillas 
ourselves,  you  know.  Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  the  major 
.agreed  that  Ned  should  be  shot.  'But,'  said  he,  'I  shall  order 
you  to  make  one  of  the  shooting  party.  Corporal  Jukes,  in  re- 
turn for  your  interference  in  the  matter.    No  words ;  go,  sir  I' 
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"  When  I  told  Ned  the  result  of  my  mission,  he  seized  my  hand, 
and  said  eagerly  :  '  So  much  the  better,  Jukes !  You  can  be 
my  friend  to  the  very  last,  for  you  can  give  me  an  easy  death 
by  shooting  me  straight  through  the  heart.  The  other  men 
may  fire  badly,  you  know^,'  said  he,  with  a  smile  ;  '  but  you  are 
a  dead  shot,  and  I  look  to  you  to  plant  your  ball  right  here ;' 
and  he  put  bis  finger  on  the  spot. 

"  This  gave  me  such  a  turn  that  I  felt  as  if  I  was  suddenly  sea- 
sick, and,  for  a  while,  I  couldn't  utter  a  word.  Ned,  however, 
went  on  to  prove  to  me  how  this  was  in  truth  an  act  of  friend- 
ship, and  at  last  I  began  to  think  maybe  he  was  right,  though 
1  still  felt  very  pale  about  it. 

"  '  Now,  corporal,'  says  he,  '  I  promised  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
and  here  it  is:  George  Kenton  was  not  my  brother;  he  was 
no  kin  of  mine.  His  name  was  not  Kenton.  He  deserted  to 
you  because  he  had  received  a  mortal  injury  at  the  hands  ot 
our  own  people — that  is,  of  one  of  the  chief  Confederate  otticers, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or,  rather,  re- 
venge, except  by  an  assassination,  which  ho  scorned,  he  entered 
your  service  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  man  who  had  wronged 
him  in  some  fair  fight,  and  slaying  nim  fairly.' 

"'But,'  says  I,  'he  seemed  to  hate  all  the  rebs  pretty  bad, 
and — ' 

" '  He  cared  nothing  for  them,  one  way  or  the  other.  He  was — 
I  think,  alas  !  that  he  loved  carnage.  He  had  a  monomania  for 
battle — or,  no !  I  think  his  wrong  made  him  mad,  and  he  saw 
in  every  Southern  soldier  he  encountered  a  man  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  his  vengeance.  He  was  not  a  native  of  the 
South  himself — he  was  born  in   Barbadoes,  of  English  parents, 

and  came  to  the  South  five  years  ago  to .     But  all  that  is 

of  no  consequence.' 

" '  But,'  says  I,  'if  he  was  none  of  your  kith,  why  did  you  come 
over  with  him  ?  And  why  did  you  both  desert  again  ?  By 
thunder!  I  can't  see  it  at  all!'  I  cries,  as  much  puzzled  as 
ever. 

" '  He  deserted  you,'  says  Ned,  '  because  he  found  that  your 
course  was  carrying  him  away  from  his  object.  He  saw  this  as 
soon  as  you  were  ordered  on  the  present  expedition,  but,  un- 
til the  period  of  that  skirmish,  there  had  not  occurred  a  fitting 
chance  to  escape ;  and,  besides,  as  long  as  you  were  in  tlie 
State,  he  had  still  a  hope.' 

" '  And  you  V  says  I,  seeing  that  the  poor  fellow  stopped. 

'  My  secret,'  murmurs  he,  *  you  may  guess,  perhaps,  atler  my 
death.  You  Yankees  are  good  at  guessing,^  says  he,  with  a 
melancholy  smile. 

''This  stumped  me  completely. 

" '  Well,'  says  I,  '  what  made  you  both  join  that  squad  ot 
Vol.  IV.— 2d 
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bush-whacking  devils?      That   didn't  set   your — your  friend 
ahead  any,  I  should  think.' 

'' '  They  arrested  us  as  spies,  and  we  had  no  choice.  But  he 
will  leave  them  as  soon  as — '  The  poor  fellow's  feelings 
seemed  to  overcome  him  completely,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands  and  sobbed.  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
how  slender  his  hands  were.  I  also  saw  that  he  did  not  know 
of  his  comrade's  death. 

"  At  this  moment,  when  I  wa«  pretty  far  gone  myself,  and  un- 
able to  stand  it  much  longer,  the  word  was  suddenly  passed  for 
Corporal  Jukes.  I  went  out.  The  hour  for  execution  had 
arrived  ;  the  shooting  party  was  drawn  up.  I  needn't  describe 
the  details  to  ^ou ;  you've  seen  the  thing  more  than  once.  And 
as  to  describing  my  feelings,  I  can't  do  it  any  more  than  I 
could  describe  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ! 

''  But  just  as  the  word  was  given  '  Make  ready  1'  a  thought 
flashed  across  me,  and  it  nerved  my  arm  and  steadied  my  eye 
wonderfullv.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this  lightning-flash  of  an 
idea,  I  could  no  more  have,  drawn  a  clear  bead  on  poor  Ned's 
heart  than  I  could  have  sighted  a  musketeer  at  a  thousand 
yards.  But  when  the  '  Aim  1 '  came,  I  drew  as  sure  a  bead  on 
the  poor  lad's  life-spot  as  ever  old  Leatherstocking  did  on  a 
Hnr*)n  Injun. 

"  Then  came  the  fatal  *  Fire  !'  and  I  pulled  trigger.    *    *    * 

"  It  was  over.  The  lad  who  called  himself  Ned  Kenton  was 
but  a  shell,  with  the  flUing  of  life  gone  out  of  him  in  a  flash. 
My  thought — the  thought  that  had  steadied  my  aim— made  me 
very  anxious  to  examine  the  body.  I  found  a  bullet  through 
the  brain.  This  had  killed  him.  Two  more  through  the 
shoulder,  one  in  the  thigh,  and  one  which  had  just  grazed  his 
right  side.  The  others  were  wide.  These,  however,  I  only 
discovered  afterward.  My  first  impulse  was  to  look  for  my 
own  mark  on  the  breast,  in  my  hurry  I  forgot  that  the  ball 
must  first  pass  through  the  jacket,  which  was  tightly  buttoned 
from  skirt  to  throat,  and  so  hastily  tore  it  open,  wrenched  the 
under-clothes  aside,  and — found  the  fair  white  bosom  without  a 
sign  of  wound  1 

"  Yes  1  I  had  got  thcBhANK  caeteidge  !  This  was  the  thought, 
the  hope,  that  had  flashed  through  me ;  and,  strange  as  it  seems, 
and  is,  it  had  so  come  to  pass. 

^'But  something  still  stranger  than  this  it  was  that  made  me 
spring  up  with  a  sort  of  yell,  as  soon  as  I  had  laid  bare  the 
breast  of  poor  Kenton. 

"  *  Biles !  My  God,  Biles  1'  I  shrieked  to  the  sergeant,  who 
was  coming  with  a  file  to  bury  the  corpse ;  '  come  on !  quick  ! 
It  is  a — a  woman  ! ' " 

Jukes  paused  abruptly,  and  seizing  the  now  nearly  empty 
canteen,  drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 
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"  Well  ?"  said  one  of  the  party,  interrogativelj,  seeing  him 
still  silent. 

"  Well,  what?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

''  Why,  who  was  she,  and  what —  ?'' 

''  Lieutenant,"  qnoth  Jukes,  interrupting  the  speaker  (who 
was  not  Bead^,  "  can't  you  guess  the  rest  of  the  story  ?"    * 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  officer,  slowly.  The  so-called  Ifed  Ken- 
ton was,  probably,  the  ^Miss  'Tilda,  pore  chile,'  of  the  old  ne- 
gress,  George  was  her  lover,  and  the  '  mortal  wrong '  that  had 
been  done  by  the  Southern  officer  was — " 

"  Lieutenant  Bead,"  said  an  orderly,  putting  in  his  head  and 
saluting  as  he  caught  sight  of  that  officer,  "  the  colonel  wished 
to  see  you  at  his  quarters,  sir,  immediately." 

C.  D.  G. 


ALLATOONA. 

BT  AN  OmCKB  OF  THE  SBYEKTH  ILLINOIS  INFANTRT. 

Ths  bftttle  of  Allatoona  Pass,  O«orgla,  was  fought  October  5th,  1864,  bjV>rt{on8  of  the  TUni  sad 
Fourth  DWlslons  of  tho  Fifteenth  Arm  v  Corps,  numbering  about  seventeen  hundred  men.  Bimre 
an<1  devoted  legion  I  At  u  cost  of  one-half  their  number  they  sustained  the  terrific  struggle,  and 
ht<ld  their  position,  which  was  vital  to  Sherman's  continued  occupation  of  Atlanta,  or  hls^Mareh 
tu  the  Sea.**  Millions  of  rations  were  there  accumulated,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  into  Oeorgla 
trova  the  mountain-base.  The  rebels,  six  thousand  strong,  under  MjOo^'^Qcral  French,  made 
desperate  and  magnificent  efforts  to  carry  the  position,  but  horribly  were  they  defeated,  vd 
ruined!  Then  ruse  the  cheer  from  hearts  of  oak,  even  the  dvlng  swelling  the  fhll  notes  of 
triumph.  Qeneral  Oobsb,  the  commanding  officer,  still  wears  the  soar  which  testifies  to  his 
splendid  serrloe  on  that  day.  _  V. 

Winds  that  sweep  the  Southern  mountains, 

And  the  leafy  river-shore, 
Bear  ye  now  a  prouder  burden 
Than  ye  ever  learned  before  1 

And  the  hot  blood  fiUs 
^  The  heart,  till  it  thrilla— 

At  the  story 

Of  the  terror  and  the  glory 
Of  the  BatUe  df  the  AUatoona  Hills  I 

£cho  it  fh>m  the  purple  mountain 

To  the  gray  resounding  shore  I  ^ 

^Tis  as  sad  and  proud  a  burden 
As  ye  ever  learned  before — 

How  they  fell,  like  grass 
When  the  mowers  pass  I 
And  the  dying. 
When  the  ibe  were  flying, 
Swelled  the  cheering  of  the  heroes  of  the  Pass. 

V 

Sweep  it,  o'er  the  hills  of  Georgia, 
To  the  mountains  of  the  North  1 
Teach  the  coward  and  the  doubter 
What  the  blood  of  Man  is  worth ! 

Toss  the  flags  as  ye  pass ! 
Let  their  stained  and  tattered  mass 
Tell  the  story 
.   Of  the  terror  and  the  glory 
Of  the  Battle  of  the  AUatoona  Pass  I 
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"GOOD-BY,    OLD    ARM!" 

A  HOSPITAL  INCIDENT. 
BT     OBOBGE    OOOPEB. 

The  knife  was  still, — the  surgeon  bora 

The  shattered  arm  aWay ; 
Upon  his  bed,  in  painless  sleep, 

The  noble  hero  lay: 
He  woke,  but  saw  the  vacant  place, 

Where  limb  of  his  had  lain. 
Then  faintly  spoke  :  "  Oh,  let  me  see 

My  strong  right  ann  again !" 

"  Gk)od-by,  old  arm  1"  the  soldier  said. 

As  he  clasped  the  fingers  cold ; 
And  down  his  pale  but  manly  cheeks 

The  tear-drops  gently  rolled : 
"  My  strong  right  arm,  no  deed  of  yours, 

Now  gives  me  cause  to  sigh ; 
But  it's  hard  to  part  such  trusty  (rionds : 

Good-by,  old  arm !  good-by  I 

"  You^ve  served  me  well  these  many  years, 

In  sunlight  and  m  shade; 
But^  comrade,  we  have  done  with  war, — 

Let  dreams  of  glory  fade. 
Youll  nevermore  my  sabre  swing, 

In  battle  fierce  and  hot ; 
You'll  never  bear  another  flag 

Or  fire  another  shot.  , 

"  I  do  not  mourn  to  lose  you  now. 

For  home  and  native  land : 
Oh,  proud  am  I  to  give  my  mite, 

For  freedom  pure  and  grandl  * 

Thank  God  I  no  selfish  thought  is  mine, 

While  here  I  bleeding  lie : 
Bear,  bear  it  tenderly  away, 

Good-by,  old  arm  I  good-by  I" 
Nbw  Yobk  City,  1866. 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE, 
NOTES   ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


MANUAL  FOB  THE  QUARTERMASTER* 8  DEPARTMENT. — Colonel  OrOSmailf  ABSlstailt 

Qoartermaster-Oeneral,  baa  occapied  himself  during  the  past  year  in  preparing,  un- 
der the  Instructions  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  manuscript  and  drawings  of 
a  Manual,  similar  in  its  plan  and  arrangement  to  the  French  "AicU  Memoire.^^  It 
contains  correct  and  minute  specifications  of  every  article  supplied  to  the  Army  by 
this  Department,  from  a  set  of  barracks  for  a  regiment  to  a  tent-pin.  The  book  is 
divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  which  embrace  descriptions  and  explanations  for  the 
erection  of  barracks  and  quarters,  general  and  regimental  hospitals,  storehouses,  &c  ; 
means  of  land  .transportation,  and  of  horses  by  sea ;  stables  for  light  artillery  and 
cavalry ;  specifications  and  rules  for  the  inspection  of  timber,  iron,  leather,  horses, 
mules,  harness,  Ac,  &c. ;  shoeing  of  public  animals;  tools  and  implements  for  the 
field;  clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  equipage,  and  materials;  besides  numerous 
tables,  showing  the  strength  and  quality  of  materials  required  for  all  textile  fabrics, 
iron  chains,  rope,  <&c.,  Ac.  The  manuscript  contains  much  valuable  information  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  all  of  which  has  been  so  long  needed  in  our  Army,  and 
which  cannot  Ml  to  be  useftil  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  drawings,  skilfaUy 
executed,  accompany  the  specifications. 

A  Board  of  experienced  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  will  carefully 
revise  the  work  before  it  is  published  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  The  manuscript 
and  drawings  show  great  labor  and  study  in  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  this 
large  mass  of  information,  the  result,  mainly,  of  the  practical  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  an  old  officer  of  the  Army ;  and  when  approved  and  adopted  by  the  War 
Department,  they  will  establish  the  Army  Standards  for  all  the  variety  of  materials 
and  articles  to  be  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

In  all  the  armies  of  Europe  such  manuals  or  hand-books  have  been  long  in  use  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  and  we  are  glad  to  see,  at  last,  so  important 
Vnd  useftd  a  worit  authorized  for  our  Army. 

Had  such  a  book  been  published  prior  to  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  a  lai^  sum 
of.  money  would  probably  have  been  saved  to  the  treasury,  and  more  exact  uni- 
formity in  the  dimensions  and  quality  of  field  equipage,  clothing,  &c.,  secured  to  the 
troops. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  want  of  such  information  was  seriously 
felt,  as  no  general  and  fixed  standards  or  specifications  for  the  multi&rlous  supplies 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  had  then  been  established  or  authorized,  and 
much,  therefore,  had  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  and  Judgment  of  the  officers^  in 
chai^  of  the  principal  depots ;  and  hence  the  want,  often,  of  unifon^ity  in  the 
character  and  dimensions  of  many  of  the  important  articles  of  equipment  fturnished 
to  our  soldiers,  all  of  which  should,  if  possible,  be  always  exactly  of  the  same  mate- 
rial and  pattern. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sent  us,  some  months  since,  a  book 
which  we  have  taken  the  time  to  read  before  reviewing  it  It  Is  entitled,  "  What  I 
Saw  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  ai\d  North  America,  and  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ;** 
by  H.  Willis  Boxley,  M.  D.    It  is  a  large  octavo  of  680  pages,  and  our  first  emotion 
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was  one  of  anitcipated  wearinefis  when  we  took  it  np.  We  confess  to  a  charming 
disappointment.  The  boolc  is  worthy  of  perusal  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  con- 
tains information  on  matters  not  generally  known :  delineations  of  society  and  man- 
ners, and  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  rare  vegetable  and  floral  products,  and 
political  morallzings  of  great  value  with  respect  to  our  international  relations  in  that 
direction;  Dr.  Baxley  was  a  Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
those  countries  in  the  years  1860-^61-62;  and  he  has  given  us  candid  and  fearless 
criticisms  upon  the  institutions  and  people  whom  he  met.  He  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Aspinwall,  thence  by  Panama  to  Callao,  visited  Lima  and  Valpandso,  made  a 
Journey  to  Santiago,  returned  to  Panama,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco,  and 
thence  made  his  voyage  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Evidently  a  High  Church  Episco- 
palian himself,  he  does  not  scruple  to  condemn  the  Roman  Catholic  idolatries  on  t-he 
continent,  and  the  entire  failure  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  In  the  Islands ;  and 
doubtless  tells  some  home  truths  about  both.  The  book  Is  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous wood-cuts,  which  really  describe  the  places  and  events  to  which  the  letter-press 
refers.  Books  of  travel  are  usually  very  tiresome,  simple  itinerarys  of  individuals, 
whom  we  do  not  know,  and  for  whom  we  care  nothing.  This  one  Is  fresh,  piquant, 
entertaining,  and  of  practical  utility ;  It  Is  handsomely  published,  and  with  large 
print. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  the  preparation  of  the  "Life 
and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  William  V.  Wells ;"  to  be  published  In 
three  volumes  8vo,  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages  each;  containing  three  portraits  on 
steel.  Elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Price,  $10.50.  Of  the  distinguished  subject. 
Governor  Hutchinson  tald  to  George  III.,  that  "  he  was  the  first  man  who  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.**  Of  the  author,  Mr.  Bancroft  says :  "I  know  of 
no  one  so  well  able  to  do  this  public  service,  from  zeal,  Industry,  and  opportunities 
of  investigation,  as  Mr.  Wells." 

We  have  received,  from  the  author,  "Q.  M  D.;  or,  Book  of  Reference  for 
QuartermaHtera.  By  Captain  Walworth  Jenkins,  A.  Q.  M.,  United*8tates  Army." 
Louisville,  Ky.:  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  1865.  12mo,  303  pp.  Unlike  most  other 
manuals  prepared  during  the  war,  which  presented  only  the  rescript  of  forms  and 
tables,  this  book  is  a  dear,  well-arranged  system  of  instruction  and  reference,  on 
every  point  which  can  possibly  arise  in,  or  in  any  manner  connected  with,  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  We  find  its  value,  1st,  in  its  admirable  arrangement. 
Not  only  can  a  quartermaster  find  all  that  he  wants  in  it,  but  any  inexperienced 
officer  can  answer  any  question  which  may  arise  in  his  mind,  at  once,  by  a  referenco 
to  its  table  of  contents  and  its  excellent  and  full  index.  2d.  Its  details  are  poeiy 
tively  astonishing.  Captain  Jenkins,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster,  excites  our 
wonder,  "that  one  small  head"  could  learn  and  thoroughly  digest  all  that  is  here. 
3d.  The  information  is  given  in  terms  of  Orders  and  Regulations,  wherever  possible. 
The  book  has  called  forth  the  unqualified  commendations  of  several  quartermasters 
of  high  rank  and  distinguished  abilities 

Our  old  friend,  Major-General  Robert  Allen,  a  prince  among  quartermasters, 
says: — 

**  I  have  examined  caro^lly  this  work  in  manuscript.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  Regula- 
tions and  Orders  pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  its  officers,  arranged  and  classified  under  appropriate  heads, 
with  the  authority  for  each  paragraph  annexed. 

*' Captain  Jenkins  has  lal>ored  assiduously  on  this  compilation  for  eighteen 
months,  and  the  service  at  large  is  to  be  congratulated  that  one  so  competent  has 
undertaken  it  The  best  informed  will  be  astonished,  on  perusing  this  book,  to 
find  how  imperfectly  they  are  posted  in  the  orders  and  decisions  whidi  have  beea 
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promulgated  eince  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Such  a  work,  while  it  will  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  all,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  inezpeiienoecL  No  one  whcc  uill 
study  this  manual  can  afterwards  plead  ignorance  of  any  existing  orders,  or  be  at 
a  loss  how  to  act  under  any  circumstances.  I  repeat,  that  it  contains  his  whole 
duty,  and  is  derived  from  official  sources." 

From  that  wonderful  city  of  the  West— Chicago— we  have  received  a  well- 
printed  8vo  volume  of  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Martyrs  and  Heroes  of  Illinois, 
edited  and  published  by  James  Bamet,  which  reflects  very  g^reat  credit  upon  his 
skill,  both  as  a  compiler  and  printer.  The  work  is  handsomely  bound,  embel- 
lished with  about  twenty  portraits,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  companion  volume 
to  Colonel  Wilson's  "  Sketches  of  Illinois  Officers."  To  persons  residing  in  the 
Great  Prairie  State,  as  well  as  to  such  readers  of  the  Sebvioe  Magazine  as  are 
interested  in  the  records  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  some  of  the  most  dashing  officers 
of  our  late  army — such  heroes  as^'amsworth,  Logan,  Grierson,  and  Ransom, — we 
most  cordially  commend  these  voliunes  from  the  press  of  James  Bamet,  publisher? 
Chicago. 

"  Etudes  Tactiques  jxmr  Vlnstruciicn  dans  Us  Camps;  V*  Serie;  Zomdorf  (HSSX 
Ausierlitz  (1805),  suivi  d'un  apergu  des  modifications  que  les  inventions  mcdemes  pen- 
veni  apporter  dans  la  Straiegie  et  la  TacUque ':  par  le  General  Baron  Joachim  Am- 
6ert"  Paris,  Librairie  Administrative  de  Paul  Dupont,  rue  de  Grenelle  Saint- 
Honor^,  45.  1865.  8vo,  555  pages.  The  days  of  fighting  are  happily  over,  and 
many  of  our  citizens  whcyhave  just  left  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  armies,  have  had 
awakened  in  them  a  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  theories  of  that  wonderM  art  • 
of  which  they  have  had  an  extensive  practical  knowledge.  This  book,  therefore, 
makes  a  very  timely  appearance  in  America.  Its  author,-*  an  experienced  ]«Yench 
general,  now  commanding  the  cavalry  in  Paris, — a  pupil  in  arms  of  the  celebrated  . 
Duke  of  Dalmati%  on  whose  staff  he  served, — was  employed  by  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  War,  Marshal  Randon,  to  digest  a  system  for  the  employment  of  cavalry  in 
camps  of  instruction.  His  subject  grew  upon  his  hands:  he  found  that  in  order  to 
give  the  cavalry  its  co-ordinate  place,  he  must  treat  of  great  campaigns  and  battles, 
and  apply  the  principles  already  laid  down  by  military  writers  to  the  practical 
analysis  of  historical  wars.  This  he  has  done  with  singular  point  and  ability, 
by  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  battle  of  Zomdorf  in^the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  of 
that  of  AnsterUtz,  which  more  than  any  other  displayed  the  supernatural  genius 
of  Napoleon. 

Apart  from  the  laying  down  of  principles,  and  the  clear  discernment  of  the  nu- 
merous periods  and  moments  of  these  battles,  their  description  is  more  detailed, 
their  points  more  minutely  explained  than  in  any  other  work,  and  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  illustrated  by  twenty-one  maps,  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Allaire,  of  the  staff. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  of  a  more  general  nature,  consisting  of  strategic 
operations,  general  principles  of  tactics,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  organi- 
zation  and  handling  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry.  The  closing  chapter,  on  the 
organization  of  armies,  we  particularly  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  own  Adminis- 
tration. His  illustrations  of  the  subject  of  permanent  armies,  as  compared  with 
improvised  ones,  are  drawn  from  our  own  war,  and  while  we  think  he  has  not 
given  us  credit  for  what  we  have  accomplished  even  in  that  respect,  most  of  what 
he  says  is  very  tme,  and  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention  of  all  our  military 
men.  We  heartily  recommend  his  book,  as  first  on  the  list  of  recent  works  on 
war,  to  be  put  into  the  libraries  of  those  who  are  seeking  military  instmction  of  the 
highest  order. 
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Fob  a  brief  breathing-time,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  Army  afihirs  at  Washing- 
ton. Gkneral  Grant  haa  been  al)sent  on  his  long  Northern  and  Western  tour,  and 
has  only  just  retiuned  to  complete  his  plans  for  the  future  of  the  serrioe.  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  after  years  of  as  onerous  and  responsible  labor  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  went  off  for  a  few  weeks  of  entire  rest,  and  has  just  come 
back  to  the  War  Department.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  these 
two  high  fVinctionaries  are  in  constant  conference,  endeavoring  to  form  a  project  of 
reorganization  and  increase,  upon  which  Congress  may  act  when  it  meets. 

The  mustering  out,  which  has  been  languishing  for  a  time,  "  now  trebly  thunder^ 
ing  swells  the  gale."  ]Sven  in  this  continued  and  rapid  depletion  of  the  Army,  we 
think  we  find  new  proofs  that  the  Government  intends  a  large  increase  of  the 
regular  force ;  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  We  are  not  blinded  by  an  order  like 
that  issued  after  the  Mexican  War — posting  the  few  batteries  of  artillery  at  spots 
along  the  coast  Were  this  other  than  temporary,  it  must  be  severely  criticised ; 
but  this  small  muster  is  only  temporary.  Our  regular  Army,  in  its  present  organi- 
zation, even  recruited  to  its  complement,  numbers  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  c^ 
all  arms:  one  glance  at  the  map  will  show  us  that  this  force  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  form  a  proper  gendarmerie  for  keeping  order  within  our  vast  territory  in  these 
.  turbulent  days — the  swell  of  the  sea  after  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow.  But  if 
besides  this,  we  desjgu,  with  a  proper  pride,  to  put  ourselves  on  a  rival  footing 
with  foreign  nations,  France  and  England  especially,  that  force  must  be  still  more 
largely  increased.  Munitions  and  ordnance  we  still  have  in  large  quantities,  but  we 
want  more  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  staff  proportional  to  the  increase  in  these 
anns. 

The  fever  of  excitement  with  regard  to  Texas,  Maximilian,  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  partially  subsided.  Imaginary  individuals  sometimes  waylay  the  reticent 
Lieutenant-General,  and  imaginary  speeches,  much  longer  than  Grant  ever  made^ 
inform  us  that  he  designs  to  take  Mexico,  or  rather  to  drive  Maximilian  out  To 
establish  the  unity  of  the  story,  General  Sheridan  is  also  fancied  to  speak  in  the 
same  vein ;  and  thus  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  commander  on  that  frontier 
are  committed  by  their  own  lips  to  the  great  work.  We  need  not  waste  time  in 
saying  more  plainly,  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  these  reports.  When  the 
Government  decides  to  oust  Maximilian,  these  gallant  generals  will  do  the  work 
wWiaiU  iaOcing, 

General  Sheridan  has  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  his  department,  reviewing 
the  troops  at  San  Antonio,  and  taking  a  look  at  Brownsville,  and  he  has  now 
returned  to  New  Orleans. 

General  Halleck  assumed  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  30th  of  August  The  appointment  is 
an  especially  fitting  one,  as  his  business  interests  are  there,  and  that  city  was  his 
home  before  the  war.  His  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Pacific  people 
will  be  of  p^uliar  value  in  the  event  of  future  hostile  exigencies. 

Mr.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  confident  that  the  theory  of  his  cigar-shaped  ship 
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will  bear  the  test  of  practice,  has  been  building  another  in  England,  awaken- 
ing much  curiosity,  uid  giving  rise  to  yarious  comments  among  the  naval  engineers. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  looks  as  if  it  would  steer  badly,  and  particularly  as  if  it  would 
roll  over,  unless  provided  with  wings,  like  a  South  Sea  Islander's  canoe.  / 

The  trial  of  the  wretched  Wins  drags  its  slow  length  along  at  Washington.  The 
sickening  details,  which,  we  thank  God,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  transcribe,  as  they 
form  one  interesting  comer  in  every  daily  paper,  are  varied  a  little  occasionally  by 
the  sharp  speeches  of  the  coimsel,  and  the  sharp  rejoinders  of  the  Judge- Advocate. 
Against  the  rapidly-increasing  mountain  of  testimony  which  proves  his  guilt,  fVom 
the  mouths  of  our  own  men  and  of  the  rebels,  only  a  few  witnesses  appear  for 
the  defence,  and  these  cannot  disprove,  but  only  endeavor  to  shift  the  responsibility 
to  the  shoulders  of  Winder  and  others,  and  to  declare,  in  some  cases,  that  they 
did  not  personally  know  of  his  domg  the  things  with  which  he  is  charged.  In 
order  to  temporize,  and  in  every  possible  way  to  postpone  the  fatal  day,  his  coun- 
sel present  new  lists  of  witnesses  :  some  of  whom  cannot  be  produced,  some  of 
whom  are  justly  proscribed  by  the  Government,  and  none  of  whom  could  remove 
the  gwlt  already  so  clearly  proven.  The  wretched  man,  already  half  dead,  is  unable 
to  sit  up,  but  reclines  upon  a  couch  in  the  court-room,  plying  his  bottle  of  stimu- 
lants, and  brooding  over  his  fate ;  let  us  hope  that  the  trial  will  soon  end. 

Dr.  Mudd,  one  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  our  late  President,  not  satisfied 
with  his  eacskpe  from  death,  has  made  an  attempt,  which  was  very  nearly  successful, 
to  escape  from  the  Dry  Tortugas.  On  the  25th  of  September,  he  concealed  himself 
m  one  of  the  cannon  on  board  the  Thomas  A.  ScoU,  which  was  waiting  at  the  wharf 
for  the  embarkation  of  troops ;  he  was  discovered  and  taken  back  in  irons ;  if  he 
escapes  now,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  his  keepers.  They  are  forewarned,  and  should 
be  forearmed. 

Cedant  arma  toga.  The  redoubtable  General  Lee  has  been  installed  as  President 
of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  Virginia.  A  good  administrative  officer,  as 
his  superin tendency  at  West  Point  showed  him  to  be,  he  will  make  a  good  presi- 
dent in  most  respects ;  but  Lexington  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Military  Institute ; 
and  the  eye  of  the  United  States  Government  will  for  some  time  be  directed  upon 
both  institutions,  at  least  until  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  old  leaven 
remaining. 

It  is  always  with  pain  that  we  record  the  death  of  any  hero  of  the  late  war,  and 
yet  almost  every  mail  brings  notice  of  a  new  departure.  General  W.  H.  Revere, 
Jr.,  died  of  a  bilious  fever,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Newbem,  North  Carolina ; 
General  A.  G.  Draper,  of  a  wound  received  in  Texas.  The  Navy  has  sustained  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  Commander  John  A.  Downes,  who  died  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Eng^eers  with  regard  to  the 
Alffonquin  and  Winooeki  trial: — 

"  Sir: — ^In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  26th  July,  for  the  competitive  trials  of 
the  machinery  of  the  steamers  Winooaki  and  Alffonqtdnj  to  test  the  relative  economy 
of  fUel  and  power,  we  would  state  that  the  trial  commenced  on  Friday,  the  22d  inst.? 
and  we  respectfully  make  the  following  report: — 

"  Though  not  required  by  your  letter  of  instructions  to  report  upon  the  trial  until 
the  completion  of  the  same,  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Department  to 
know,  at  this  time,  the  result  of  the  first  trial,  which  commenced  for  the  purpos«  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  economy  of  fnel.  • 

**  The  trial  was  commenced  according  to  the  programme  of  the  Board  of  Civilian 
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Experts.  The  fires  were  started  at  10.15  a.  k.,  of  the  22d  inst,  were  hauled  at 
four  p.  M.,  and  again  started  for  the  regular  trial  of  ninety-six  hours,  and  continued 
until  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  bj  the  bursting  of  the  AlgonquMs  boiler  feed- 
pipe, and  the  drawing  of  the  fires  fW>m  the  boilers. 

"  When  the  accident  occurred,  the  experiment  had  lasted  fifty-four  hours  and  eight 
minutes — ^the  whole  duration  was  to  have  been  ninety-six  hours.  Owing  to  this 
accident,  we  cannot  give  the  results  ascertained  exactly  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Experts,  but  we  can  give  the  results  as  ascertained,  in  the  manner 
directed  by  your  original  order,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  accurate. 

"  In  that  order  we  were  directed  to  run  the  engine  several  hours,  to  bring  the 
fires  into  steady  action,  and  the  machinery  into  proper  working  condition.  We 
were  then  to  commence  the  trial,  noting  the  state  of  the  fires.  At  the  end  of  the 
trial  we  were  to  leave  the  fires,  steam  pressure,  water  level,  etc.,  the  same  as  at  the 
commencement. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  bursting  of  the  AlgonquirCs  pipe,  the  fires  in  the  boilers  of 
both  vessels  were  in  good  condition,  and  the  steam  pressure  and  water-level  about 
the  same  as  at  the  commenceriient.  We  consider  that  at  eight  o'clock  p.  if.  of  the 
22d  inst,  the  engines  of  both  vessels,  having  been  run  about  three  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  the  fires  were  in  steady  action,  and  the  machinery  in 
proper  working  condition. 

"  From  this  time  to  eleven  p.  if.  of  the  24th  inst.,  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the 
breaking  down  of  the  Algonquin^s  engine,  is  fifty-one  hoiurs,  the  mean  results  of 
which  are  as  follows,  namely : — 

WinooOei.  Algonqmin^, 

Total  tlpe  of  trial  In  houw 61 51 

ToUl  number  of  revolatlong  of  wheels 45,149 44,918 

Total  naraber  of  pounds  of  anthracite 80.400 79,289 

Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 14.7546 14.6791 

Average  number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  hoar 1576.5 1568^7 

Average  pressure  of  steam  in  boiler 16.8 70.79 

Average  point  of  cutting  off 0.475 aill 

**  According  to  the  above  figures,  obtained  from  the  log,  which  was  accurately 
kept  on  both  vessels,  the  economical  performance  of  the  machinery  of  each  was 
equal  at  the  time  of  the  failing  of  the  machinery  of  the  Algonquin^  the  vrater  in 
her  boiler  had  reached  a  density  which  required  '  blowing  off",'  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trial  she  would  have  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  loss  of  Aiel  on  this 
account. 

"  The  Winooski  easQy  runs  the  whole  ninety-six  hours,  without  a  necessity  of  this 
character. 

"  The  machinery  of  the  Winooski,  worked  throughout  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  showing  it  to  be  durable  and  reliable. 

"  Its  arrangement  is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  possible,  and  its  economy 
of  fuel  equal  to  that  given  by  the  very  complete  design  of  the  macliinery  of  the 
Algonquin. 

"  We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants. 

Chief  Engineer  Robert  Danbt, 
Chief  Engineer  Edvtin  Fithian, 
Chief  Engineer  MoETiifBR  Kkllooo. 
*'  lion.  GiDSON  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"New  Voek,  September  26,  1865." 
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With  DO  space  to  giye  the  long-winded  accounts  andcounter-statements  which  this 
competition  has  called  forth,  and  of  which  the  daily  press  is  full,  we  hope  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  results  hereafter. 

Apropos  of  Mexico,  the  best  counsel  with  regard  to  our  rule  of  conduct,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  fh>m  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  Oen- 
eral  Etancock,  at  the  Odd-Fellbws*  banquet  in  Baltimore ;  we  wish  our  space  per- 
mitled  us  to  present  the  whole  of  it: — 

"  It  has  been  but  a  few  months  smce  the  Gk>yemment  had  more  than  a  million  of 
men  under  arms,  in  the  Army  alone.  Now  there  are  not  one-fifth  of  that  number  In 
service,  and  they  wiU  soon  be  discharge<{.  It  was  feared  by  many,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  other  nations  after  great  wars,  that  the  volunteers  when  dis- 
charged, would  not  readily  return  to  their  civil  pursuits,  but  would  want  new 
excitements — new  wars.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  They  have  gone 
to  their  homes  rejoidng,  and  those  who  remain  in  service  are  burning  to  follow 
their  example.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been  worthy  of  their  valor  and 
intelligence.  I  am  as  ready  as  they  to  see  the  sword  turned  into  the  ploughshare, 
during  our  day  and  generation.  It  may  be  urged  that  we  have  grievances  to 
redress.  I  beliei^  these  grievances  can  be  settled  by  time  alone.  The  power  of 
the  Government,  as  shown  in  the  late  contest,  is  a  star  in  our  escutcheon,  whose 
rays  extend  sufficiently  far  to  give  light  even  to  London  and  to  Paris.  The  Rio 
Grande  is  but  a  short  distance  in  comparison ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  experience  therein,  that  t^|  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  be  glad  to  vacate  Mexico,  if  he  is  allowed  time  to  do  so  with  honor.  We  paid 
some  millions  to  get  out  of  that  country,  after  capturing  its  capital,  and  it  is  thought 
that  it  will  not  cost  France  less  than  it  cost  us,  and  every  day's  delay  will  add  to 
the  expense  without  a  chance  of  compensation ;  for  I  oonsider  it  as  certain  as  fate 
that  the  continued  occupation  of  that  country  by  a  foreign  force,  which  entered 
it  in  hostility  to  our  interests  and  prejudices,  will  certainly  lead  to  war.  It  is 
now,  however,  time  for  us  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  bind  up  the  wounds 
made  by  the  late  rebellion.  We  may  defer  the  day  of  retribution,  imtil  we  are 
strong  again,  without  resting  under  the  imputation  of  fear.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  went  to  Mexico  when  it  was  convenient  for  him.  We  can  defer  meeting 
him  there  until  it  is  convenient  for  us.  But  it  may  not  be  necessary ;  and  in  such 
case,  we  shall  have  done  enough  in  our  day  for  the  honor  of  the  country^s  arms." 

San  Francisco  has  been  visited  by  an  earthquake,  which  set  the  bells  ringing, 
and  tumbled  down  some  walls.  Earthquake  ought  to  be  put  in  the  Litany ;  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  one  once,  and  have  never  seen  the  vHird  since  without  a 
shudder.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  TiembJo^  which  was  almost  a 
Terremoto  in  Mexico,  in  1848. 

One  effect  of  the  late  interchange  of  naval  civilities  between  France  and  England, 
is  the  enlightenment  of  the  English  mind  as  to  the  French  superiority,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  docks  and  &cilities  for  building :  indirectly,  it  is  a  lesson  to  us. 

The  following  are  the  Congressional  Districts  in  which  cadet  vacancies  exist ; 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  these  have  the  right  to  nominate,  and  the  appointees 
were  to  appear  before  the  Examining  Board  at  West  Point  on  the  I7th  of  October: — 

Maine. — ^Fifth  Congressional  district 

New  Hampshire. — ^First  Congressional  district  ^ 

New  York. — ^Third,  Eleventh,  Seventeenth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-sixth,  and 
Twenty-seventh  Congressional  districts. 
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New  Jersey. — ^Fourth  Congressional  disfaict 

Pennsylvania. — Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Congressional  cUstricts. 

West  Virginia. — Second  Congressional  district. 

Ohio. — Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth  Congressional  districts. 

Kentucky. — Second,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Congressional  districts. 

Tennessee. — ^Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth'Congressional  districts. 

Indiana. — First  and  Third  Congressional  districts. 

Illinois — ^Ninth  Congressional  district,  and  State  at  large. 

Michigan. — Sixth  Congressional  district. 

Iowa. — ^Fifth  Congressional  district 

Wisconsin. — First,  Second,  and  Fifth  Congressional  districts. 

Minnesota. — First  Congressional  district 

Kansas. — One  vacancy. 

Idaho. — One  vacancy, 

Montana. — One  vacancy. 

The  new  Academic  Staff  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  annoimced  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Rear- Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent ;  Commander  D.  M.  Fairfax, 
Commandant  Midshipmen ;  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander B.  F.  R.  Lewis,  Lieutenant-Commander  P.  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenantr 
Commander  K.  R.  Breese,  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  A.  Greer,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander T.  M.  Ramsay,  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  W.  Meade,  Lieutenant-Commander 
T.  0.  Selfridge,  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  N.  Miller,  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  S. 
Barnes,  Lieutenant-Commander  M.  Sicard,  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  T.  Croeman, 
Lieutenant-Commander  R.  F.  Bradford,  Lieutenant-Commander  R.  L.  Phythian, 
Lieutenant-Commander  A.  P.  Cooke,  Lieutenant-Commander  L.  Roy  Fitch, 
Lieutenant-Commander  H.  W.  Miller,  Lieutenant-Commander  N.  H.  Farquhar, 
Lieutenant  J.  O'Kane,  Lieutenant  T.  L.  Swann. 

A  curious  invention,  the  practical  value  of  which  is  yet  to  be  tested,  is  one  by 
which  gunpowder  is  made  non-explosive.  This  is  done  by  tlie  simple  process  of 
mixing  ground  glass  with  the  powder,  and  thus  separating  the  grains,  so  that  they 
do  not  communicate  fire :  by  what  mechanical  process  this  silicious  matter  is  to  be 
removed  ftt)m  the  powder,  when  the  explosive  article  is  wanted,  we  have  yet  to 
learn. 

The  following  prompt  action  of  Greneral  Woods,  with  regard  to  the  contumacious 
conduct  of  Bishop  Wilmer,  of  Alabama,  deserves  to  be  put  upon  record ;  the  order 
is  admirably  written  and  needs  no  explanation : — 

[General  Orders  No.  38.] 

**  HSAD-QUABTKBS.  DCPABTMKirr  OT  ALABAMA,  ) 

MoBiLB,  Ala.,  September  SO,  1866i  ) 
"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  has  established  a  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  for  *  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  in  Civil  Authority.* 
During  the  continuance  of  the  late  wicked  and  groundless  rebellion,  the  prayer  was 
changed  to  one  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and,  so  altered,  was  used 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

**  Since  the  *  lapse*  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  the  late  rebellious  States,  the  prayer  for  &e 
President  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Alabama. 
"  This  omission  was  recommended  by  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Wilmer,  Bishop  of 
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Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  the  dergj  and  laitj,  dated  June  20,  1865.  The  only  reason 
given  by  Bishop  Wilmer  for  the  omission  of  a  prayer,  which,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, was  established  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  has  for  many 
years  constituted  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,'  is  stated  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — 

" '  Now,  the  Church  in  this  country  has  established  a  form  of  prayer  for  the 
President  and  all  in  civil  authority :  the  language  of  that  prayer  wfs  selected  with 
careful  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  prayer-— all  in  civil  authority— -and  she  desires 
for  that  authority  prosperity  and  long  continuance.  No  one  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  desire  a  long  continuance  of  military  rule.  Therefore  the  prayer  is  altogether 
inappropriate  and  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition  of  things  when  no  dvil  au- 
thority exists  in  the  exercise  of  its  fVmctions.  Hence,  as  I  remarked  in  the  circular,  "we 
may  yield  a  true  allegiance  to,  and  sincerely  pray  for  grace,  wisdom,  and  understand- 
ing in  behalf  of,  a  Gk>vemment  founded  on  force,  while  at  the  same  time  we  could 
not  in  good  conscience  ask  for  its  continuance,  prosperity,  Ac."  ' 

"It  will  be  observed  from  this  extract — 1st,  that  the  Bishop,  because  he  cannot 
pray  for  the  continuance  of  *  military  rule,'  therefore  declines  to  pray  for  those  in 
civil  authority ;  2d,  he  declares  the  prayer  inappropriate  and  inapplicable  because 
no  dvil  authority  exists  in  the  exerdse  of  its  functions.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the 
date  of  his  letter,  there  were  a  President  of  the  United  States,  a  Cabinet,  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  thousands  of  other  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  all 
in  the  exercise  of  their  f^inctions ;  it  was  for  them  specially  that  this  form  of  prayer 
was  established,  yet  the  Bishop  cannot  among  all  these  find  any  subject  worthy  of 
his  prayers. 

"Since  the  publication  of  this  letter,  a  Civil  Governor  has  been  appointed  for  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  in  every  county  judges  and  sheriffs  have  been  appointed,  and 
all  these  officers  are,  and  for  weeks  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  yet 
the  prayer  has  not  been  restored. 

"The  prayer  which  the  Bishop  advised  to  be  omitted  is  not  a  prayer  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  military  rule,  or  the  continuance  of  any  particular  form  of  government 
or  any  particular  persons  in  power:  it  is  simply  a  prayer  for  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  it  is  offered — it  is  a  prayer  to  the 
High  and  Mighty  Buler  of  the  Universe  that  He  would  with  His  power  behold  and 
bless  His  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority; 
that  He  would  replenish  them  with  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit  that  they  might 
always  incline  to  His  will  and  walk  in  His  ways,  and  that  He  would  endow  them 
plenteously  with  heavenly  gifts,  grant  them  in  health  and  prosperity  long  to  live, 
and  finally,  after  this  life,  to  attain  everlasUng  joy  and  felicity.  It  is  a  prayer  at 
once  applicable  and  appropriate,  and  which  any  heart  not  filled  with  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  could  consdentiously  offer. 

"The  advice  of  the  Bishop  to  omit  this  prayer,  and  its  omission  by  the  dergy,  is 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,  but  shows  a  factious  and  disloyal 
spirit,  and  is  a  marked  insult  to  every  loyal  dtizen  within  the  department  Such 
men  are  unsafe  public  teachers,  and  nbt  to  be  trusted  in  places  of  power  and  influ- 
ence over  public  opinion.         « 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  Major-General  Thomas, 
commanding  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  that  said  Richard  Wilmer, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Clergy  of  said  diocese,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  suspended  (torn 
their  functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  perform  Divine  Service,  and  that  their 
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places  of  worship  be  closed  until  such  time  as  said  Bishop  and  clergy  show  a  sin- 
cere return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  by  offering  to  resume  the  use  of  the  prayer 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  in  civil  authority,  and  by  taking  the 
Amnesty  oath  prescribed  by  the  President. 

*'This  prohibition  shall  continue  in  each  Individual  case  until  special  application 
18  made  through  the  military  channels  to  these  head-quarters  for  permission  to 
preach  and  perform  Divine  Services,  and  until  such  application  is  approved  at  these 
or  superior  head-quarters. 

"  District  Commanders  are  requested  to  see  that  this  order  is  carried  into  effect 
"  By  order  of  Major-Gteneral  Chas.  R.  Woods. 

"Fred.  H.  Wii^k,  A,  A.-G^ 


Major-general  emory. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  August  T,  1866.) 

In  the  Tmes  of  August  Ist,  we  gave  some  account  of  a  difficulty  between 
Generals  Emory  and  Torbert.  Our  statement  of  the  main  facts  was  derived 
from  a  respectable  and  reliable  source.  A  friend  of  General  Emory,  iad  a  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability,  says  our  paragraph  did  injustice  to  that  officer,  and  he 
sends  the  following  communication  in  answer  to  our  statements : — 

"  In  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Times  of  August  1st,  appeared  several 
incorrect  statements  in  relation  to  the  services  of  Brevet  Major-General  Emory, 
.  and  I  hasten  to  do  justice  to  a  gallant  officer  by  placing  his  record  before  the  public. 
General  Emory  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831,  in  the  artillery,  and  served  with 
distinction  throughout  the  Mexican  war,  receiving  three  brevets  for  (gallant  and 
meritorious  services.  I  will  not  speak  of  his  valuable  services  in  running  the 
boundary  lines  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  which  have  been  published  to  the 
world  by  Congress.  Early  in  1861,  Emory  (then  lieutenant-colonel)  assumed  com* 
mand  of  the  troops  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Texas,  under  the  qualified  command 
of  General  Twiggs.  Unlike  that  officer,  however,  he  brought  his  command,  about 
seven  hundred  strong.  North  in  safety,  though  opposed  by  more  than  five  thousand 
of  the  enemy.  Reaching  the  Kortliem  States  with  his  command,  he  was  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  bis  resignation — sent  -at  a  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  declaring  that  the  Government  '  had  no  right  to  coerce'  seceding 
States,  and  when  it  seemed  to  all  that  there  would  be  no  war ;  recalled  two  days 
after  it  had  been  forwarded,  when  he  learned  that  his  services  would  be  needed 
a£^inst  the  rebellion — had  been  accepted.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  throughout  the  war 
has  had  the  highest  opinion  of  General  Emory,  reappointed  him  at  once. 

"  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Williamsburgh  and  £[anover  Oourt-House,  at  which- 
place  the  brigade  under  his  command  made  the  £preat  charges  which  separated  the 
two  wings  of  the  rebel  army,  and  won  the  day. 

"  At  Gamp  Bisland,  La.,  on  April  13th  and  14th,  his  division,  th^  Third  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps,  aided  by  General  Weitzel's  Brigade,  captured  the  strongly  in. 
trenched  position  of  Fort  Bisland,  and  was  recommended  by  Major-Greneral  Banks 
for  promotion  for  his  'conspicuous  gallantry  and  good  judgment'  During  the 
campaign  at  Port  Hudson,  he  was  detatched  to  take  command  of  the  important 
post  of  New  Orleans,  and  with  four  thousand  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
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colored  troops  raised  hy  him  for  the  emergency,  on  his  own  responsibility  defended 
that  section  of  the  country  successfully  against  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  of  the 
enemy.  The  battles  of  Lafourche  Crossing  and  Fort  Donelson,  fought  under  his 
orders  in  June,  1863,  were  pronounced  by  every  one  as  the  most  gallant  of  that 
year  in  Louisiana. 

"At  Sabine  Cross-roads,  on  April  8th,  1864,  his  division,  the  First  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps  and  all  the  cavalry,  was 
marched  by  him  to  the  front,  at  double-quick  time,  and  withstood  the  advance  of 
the  whole  of  Dick  Taylor's  forces,  repulsing  the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  The 
next  day,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  the  magnificent  charge  of  two  brigades  of  his  division, 
gallantly  aided  by  the  whole  of  the  Sixtoenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps,  under 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  drove  the  enemy  in  rout  from  the  field.  At  Cane  River,  he 
was  assigned  by  General  Banks  to  the  command  of  the  troops  moving  against  that 
position,  and,  by  a  brilliant  flank  and  Hront  attack,  carried  the  fords  of  the  river 
and  the  opposite  heights,  opening  the  way  for  General  Banks's  army  to  Alexandria. 
General  Franklin,  in  forwarding  his  report  of  the  battles  of  Sabine  Cross-roads  and 
Pleasant  Hill,  says  of  Emory,  among  other  handsome  things:  *I  desire,  also,  to 
testify  my  high  appreciation  of  the  great  gallantry  and  good  sense  and  military 
judgment  displayed  by  General  Emory  in  the  battles  reported.' 

"When,  after  the  fearful  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  General  Canby  was  called 
upon  for  troops,  he  selected  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps,  placing  them  under  command  of  General  Emory,  saying  that  he  sent  his 
best  troops  and  best  .officers.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign,  he  was  made 
Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 

"  At  Winchester,  Emory  was  at  all  times  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  encouDiging 
his  men  when  they  were  hard  pressed,  and  leading  them  on  in  the  final  charges 
that  sent  the  enemy  *  whirling  up  the  Valley.'  At  Fisher's  Hill,  he  personally 
superintended  the  capture  of  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  in  his  front,  and  to  him  was 
assignel  the  advance  that  night  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  At  Cedar  Creek,  exposed 
by  the  rout  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  his  corps,  attacked  in  front  and  flank  and  rear, 
fought  their  way  back,  inch  by  inch,  under  his  eye,  and  by  a  splendid  charge;  sup- 
ported on  the  left  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  broke  the  enemy's  lines,  doubling  their  left 
back  upon  their  centre  and  right    Custer  did  the  finishing  work  here,  as  all  know. 

"  General  Sheridan  recommended  Emory  several  times  for  promotion  for  his 
gallantry  and  distinguished  services.  In  one  letter.  General  Sheridan  says: — 
'  General  Emory  commanded  the  Nineteenth  Corps  at  the  battles  of  Opequan 
(Winchester),  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek ;  in  all  these  engagements.  General  Emory 
was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  and  coolness.'* 

"  That  General  Torbert  was  released  from  arrest,  not  by  the  order  of  General 
Hancock,  but  by  General  Emory  himself,  upon  personal  solicitation.  The  informa- 
tion General  Emory  sent  for  by  special  car,  was  requured  to  enable  General  Hancock 
to  issue  an  order  for  mustering  out  troops ;  and  every  day*s  delay  cost  the  Govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars. 

"  Emory  has  held  many  other  important  commands^  but  our  space  forbids  us  to 
mention  them  here. 

"  Lately  General  Emory  has  been  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular 
Army  as  a  recognition  of  his  *  equivocal  services  during  the  war.' 

"  Emory,  since  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  has  also  been  recommended  for  pro- 
motion by  Lieutenant-General  Grant" 
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THE  DYING  REBEL  BOY.     . 

Hurrying  here  and  there,  gathering  up  the  records  of  the  fight,  I  stopped  near 
the  tent  of  an  old  friend,  to  make  a  note  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  regiment 
and  brigade  to  which  be  belonged.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  score  or  more  of 
wounded  rebels,  who  lay  beneath  the  shelter  provided  by  the  broad  branches  of  a 
huge  old  oak.  The  ground  was  wet,  and  they  had  crawled  up  m  small  groups,  en- 
deavoring to  provide  for  their  comfort  as  best  they  could,  under  the  circumstances. 

There  was  nothing  attractive  in  either  their  appearance  or  the  sad  and  dismal 
surroundings.  Some  were  disposed  to  be  communicative,  and  related  freely  what  they 
knew  and  had  experienced  in  the  rebel  service.  Others  were  taciturn,  and  inclined 
to  be  morose.  When  about  to  leave  the  spot,  I  noticed  a  youth,  of  fragile  form  and 
girlish  look,  lying  a  little  to  ihe  left  of  the  rest  Standing  around  him  were  a  group 
of  Philadelphia  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  famous  brigade  of  which  the  71st,  7  2d, 
and  69th  form  a  part,  whose  encampment  was  near  at  hand.  This  boy  was  then 
experiencing  all  the  agonies  of  death.  His  chestnut  curls  were  matted  and  wet, 
and  thrown  rudely  back  from  a  forehead  of  pearly  whiteness — the  deep-blue  vein-s 
looked  purple  under  the  surface  of  white,  and  as  he  raised  his  large,  lustrous  eye^, 
and  extended  a  tiny  hand  with  a  beaeeching  expression  of  countenance,  begging 
some  one  "  to  rub  it,  as  it  cramped  so,"  it  made  a  picture  that  can  never  be  realized 
by  portrayal  After  this  and  other  little^  favors  had  been  dona  for  his  comfort,  he 
requested  that  his  head  be  raised,  and,  in  answer  to  an  interrogatory,  said: — 

"  I  am  not  a  rebel,  but  they  made  me  fight  My  mother  and  I  were  both  for  the 
Union."  Halting  a  moment  in  his  breath,  which  had  become  short,  thick,  and  evi- 
dently painful,  he  raised,  or  endeavored  to  raise,  his  head  higher  upon  the  blanket 
which  had  been  doubled  for  him,  and  said,  with  a  sweet  smile:  "  A  drink,  please." 

This  was  g^ven  him,  and  after  another  brief  pause,  he  rallied  his  speecli,.and 
asked  if  any  of  those  present  would  take  his  name  and  send  it  to  his  mother.  The 
assent  was  given,  and  he  furnished  it,  and  the  town  and  county  in  the  old  Mother 
of  States  which  bore  Washington  and  others  of  the  patriots.  An  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  whether  he  had  any  message]  to  send.  His  eye  brightened  and  his  lip 
quivered,  as  he  tremblingly  assented :  '*  Yes ;  please  to  tell  mother  to  meet  me  in 
heaven."  And  as  if  the  labor  was  too  great,  or  the  excitement  too  much  for  him, 
he  sank  back  exhausted,  and,  for  a  moment,  those  gathered  around  thought  that 
all  was  over. 

Amid  this  scene  of  carnage  and  death,  there  were  drawn  around  the  dying  rebel 
boy  grim  heroes  who  had  repulsed  the  shook  of  a  hundred  rebel  charges — ^men  who 
had  never  shown  fear  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  or  ever  flinched  in  meeting  him. 
These  brave  oaks  uncovered  their  heads  to  the  dying  boy,  and  big  tears  stood  in 
their  eyes,  while  their  hearts  heaved  with  emotions  that  evinced  their  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  pure,  and  their  appreciation  of  those  ties  that  cement  friend  and  foe 
in  one  common  fellowship.  It  is  in  viewing  a  death  like  this  that  the  fierce  raging 
of  the  battle  loses  its  acrimony,  and  the  victor  is  disposed  to  be  generous  even  to 
his  enemy. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over.  Our  little  rebel  lay  stiff;  though  beatitiful  even  in 
death.  His  ears  were  hushed  and  his  eyes  sightless  to  the  noise  and  oonfhsion 
that  prevailed  around  his  rude  bier.  The  shrill  trumpet  that  had  b6  often  called 
him  into  action  sounded  now  in  vain.  On  the  outskirts  of  Gettysburg  he  lies  buried, 
near  where  he  fell,  there  to  await  the  final  trumpet  which  shall  call  him  to  Christ 
and  his  heavenly  home. 
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SACRED  MEMORIES. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  D.  B.  BIRNET. 

In  1844^  the  Anti-Slavery  partj  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Jamee  6.  Bimey,  a  Southern  planter  who  had  become  conspicuous  as  an  Emanci- 
pationist, and  who,  after  putting  his  belief  into  practice,  by  giving  to  his  slaves 
their  freedom,  proclaimed  his  then  peculiar  ideas  through  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, whicli  he  edited  in  Cincinnati,  and  called  The  Philanthropist  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  had  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  been  admitted«to 
practice  in  Kentucky,  his  native  State.  Afterwards  removing  to  Alabama,  he  prac- 
tised with  great  success,  and  while  residing  in  Huntsville,  his  second  son,  David 
*fiSLL  BiRKET,  was  bom,  on  May  29,  1825. 

After  graduating  at  Andover,  Mass.,  David  B.  Bimey  engaged  in  business  in 
Cincinnati,  soon  removed  to  Michigan  as  an  employ^  of  a  firm  in  the  Indian  trade, 
during  which  time  he  studied  law,  and  in  1848  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  at  the 
opening  of  the  rebellion  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  0.  W.  Davis  in  a  j)rosperous 
law  business.  He  inherited  his  father's  opinions  concerning  slavery,  and  although 
never  obtruding  those  opinions  upon  his  acquaintances,  few  if  any  of  whom  were 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  never  taking  any  active  part  in  politics  Until  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Linc(^,  bis  convictions  were  well  known  by  his  friends.  After 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  Bimey,  who  had  an  extensive  Southern  acquaintance  and 
correspondence,  formed  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  threats  of  secession 
were  to  be  put  into  execution ;  that  the  events  which  he  had  been  taught  to  look 
for,  were  soon  to  transpire. 

In  December,  1860,  he  procured  the  conmiission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  a  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  oonmienced  a  course  of  reading  and  training 
which  would  fit  him  for  the  position.  When  on  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  seventy-five  thousand  militia,  Bimey's  regiment  was  the  first  to  re- 
spond, and  the  first  from  Philadelphia  to  take  the  field ;  leaving  on  the  22d  of  April, 
as  the.Twenty-third  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  It  was  stationed  along  the 
line  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Raihroad,  until  the  repaurs  to  the 
bridges  were  efiected,  when  it  was  sent  to  General  Patterson,  then  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  participated  in  the  skirmish  at  Falling  Waters.  The  term  of  the  regi- 
ment expired  on  the  23d  of  July,  but  it  did  not  return  to  Philadelphia  until  August 
17th.  Bimey,  having  signified  his  intention  of  remaining  in  the  service,  re-enlisted 
many  of  the  men  as  soon  as  they  had  been  mustered  out,  and  obtaining  authority 
to  retain  the  same  numerical  designation  for  the  new  regiment,  reported  himself,  « 
with  his  command,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  Washington,  on  the  2  id  of  Augost, 
where  with  the  army  he  remained  during  the  following  autumn  and  winter.' 

On  the  I7th  of  February,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volun 
teers,  and  assigned  to  the'  command  of  the  brigade  of  Qeneral  Sedgwick,  which 
was  in  Heintzelman's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  afterwards  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Kearney.  .This  was  one  of  the  first  corps  to  embark  for  the  Peninsula  in  March, 
and,  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Williamsburg.  In 
this  engagement,  General  Bimey  won  the  highest  oonunendation  from  General 
Kearney,  and  foreshadowed  his  innate  military  genius.  Participating  next  at  Fair 
Oaks,  he  again  by  his  action  met  the  full  approval  of  his  division  commander ;  but, 
by  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Heintzehn;^n  (as  the  general  afier- 
Vou  IV.— 30 
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wards  was  compelled  to  admit),  he  was,  at  l^e  dose  of  the  battle,  ordered  under 
arrest  for  "  disobedience  to  orders."  At  his  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted, 
without  being  called  to  summon  a  single  witness  for  his  defence,  and  ordered  to 
resume  command  of  his  brigade,  with  which  he  participated  in  the  fighting  during 
the  *'SeTen  Days,"  and  rested  with  his  men  at  Harrison's  Landing,  until  called  to 
embark  for  Alexandria  on  the  20th  of  August 

As  is  well  known,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  put  In  motion,  as  fast  as  it 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  with  the  hope  of  re-enforcing  the  Army  of  Virginia,  under 
G^eneral  Pope,  and  enabling  him  to  make  a  stand  against  tbe  army  which  Lee  had 
gathered  to  "  mvade  the  Northern  States."  The  Third  Corps  was  pushed  towards 
Centreville,  and  with  it  General  Bimey  had  his  Ml  share  in  the  battle  of  Manassas 
Plains— the  Second  Bull  Run.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Keamey^s  division  and 
Reno's  corps  again  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  at  ChantMy,  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  frustrating  his  attempt  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  our  army.  In  this 
action  General  Kearney  was  killed,  and  General  Bimey  assumed  oonunand  of  the 
division,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  and,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
retired  within  the  defences  of  Washington. 

Soon  after,  he  was  detailed  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  inquiry ;  and  when  tbe 
division  was  directed  to  move,  General  Stoneman  was  ordered  to  the  command.  It 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  As  soon  as  General  Bimey 
was  relieved  fVom  duty  on  the  board,  he  rejoined  his  command,  the  same  day  on 
which  (General  Bumside  relieved  General  McClellan  of  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  of 
December,  he  held  a  conspicuous  position,  and  handled  his  division  in  a  manner 
which  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  fk>m  the  corps  commander.  General  Stone- 
man.  Although,  in  ^ome  circles.  General  Birhey's  conduct  on  the  13th  was  se- 
verely criticised,  it  has  stood  the  most  severe  scratiny ;  in  foot,  becomes  more  praise- 
worthy the  more  it  is  discussed.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Gkneral  Bimey's 
name  became  more  prominent  than  that  of  any  other  division  commander,  and 
from  the  3d  of  May  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  mcgor-general.  The  corps  was  com- 
pletely decimated  during  those  terrible  days,  and  both  tbe  other  division  com- 
manders. Generals  Berry  and  Whipple,  were  killed.  It  was  soon  thereafter  re- 
duced to  two  divisions,  the  regiments  of  the  Third  Division,  with  one  exception, 
being  added  to  Gkneral  Bimey*s  division. 

At  Gettysburg  the  part  taken  by  Sickles's  corps — small  but  ever  reliable— is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comment.  When  Sickles  was  wounded,  Bimey  found  the 
command,  which  he  had  had  during  the  march  from  Falmouth  to  Frederick  City, 
again  in  his  hands;  but  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of  this  well-merited  honor 
by  the  assignment  of  French's  division  to  the  corps,  whereupon  (General  French, 
as  the  ranking  officer,  assumed  the  command.  In  the  movements  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General  Bimey  participated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  march  from  Pennsylvania  to  Warrenton,  Va.  During  that  time  bis  diviskm 
had  a  brilliant  skirmish  in  Manassas  Gap,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
battle  of  Wapping  Heights.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  m  which 
General  Bimey  was  absent  when  his  command  was  engaged.  In  the  advance  to, 
and  retreat  from  Culpepper,  in  September  and  October,  be  took  part — being  engaged 
but  once,  at  Auburn,  the  day  previous  to  the  second  battle  of  Brlstow  Station ;  and 
when  Meade  ag^n  assumed  the  offensive,  General  Bimey  foimd  the  command  of 
the  corps  devolving  upon  him.  On  the  7th  of  November  he  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock at  Kelly's  Ford  (at  the  same  time  General  Sedgwick  was  crossing  at  Rappa- 
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hazmock  Station),  capturing  some  three  or  four  hundred  prisoners,  and  driving  the 
.astonished  enemj  from  his  oamp  before  he  had  time  to  realize  that  he  waa 
attacked.  In  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  which  commenced  on  the  26tb  of  Novem- 
ber, Bimej^s  division  again  sustained  heavy  losses,  in  the  engagement  known  as 
the  battle  at  Payne's  Farm.  But  little  has  been  written  concerning  this  affair, 
which,  whether  the  result  of  misi^prehension  on  the  part  of  the  corps  commander, 
or  brought  about  bj  strict  obedience  to  orders,  decided  the  fate  of  the  movement. 
Our  troops  held  the  ground;  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  dividing  the  rebel  arm^c, 
and  engaging  them  in  two  separate  parts,  as  was  evidently  originally  intended. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  by  General  Grant  in  May,  1864,  jthe 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized,  and  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the 
Third  Ck>rpe  became  the  Third  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  the  Second  Corps.  About 
the  middle  of  May  these  two  were  consolidated,  and  thus  General  Bimey  had  under 
him,  in  one  small  division,  all  that  remained  of  the  old  Third  Army  Corps.  There 
were  the  regiments  which  he  had  commanded  when  first  promoted  to  be  a  briga- 
dier-general— ^regiments  which  had  been  led  by  such  men  as  Hooker,  Berry,  and 
Whipple,  comprising  nearly  eveiy  State  from  Maine  to  Illinois.  Their  badges,  the 
white  and  red  diamonds,  dear  to  them  as  is  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  the 
soldier  of  the  Empire,  were  still  retained,  and  are  worn  by  them  to  this  day.  Wl^en, 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  the  division  marched  through  that  city,  it  was  thus  spoken 
of: — "  The  old  and  honored  Third  Army  Corps  appeared  reduced  to  a  single  divi- 
sion, wearing  its  own  square  patch  as  an  insignium,  rather  than  the  trefoil  of  its 
later  affections.  These  men  have  been  led  by  Heintselman ;  sainted  Dick  Rich- 
ardson ;  universally  accepted  Joe  Hooker ;  generous,  impetuous  Sickles ;  lamented 
and  able  Bimey,  and  by  French.  They  still  justly  remember  what  has  been  ac- 
corded them  for  heroism  at  Gettysburg,  and  their  saving  grace  at  Chancellorsville, 
where  they  earned  the  honors  of  the  day,  because  they  indisputably  preserved  it 
to  our  arms.'' 

It  seems  unnecessary,  while  the  events  of  Grant's  march  fh>m  the  Rapidan  to 
the  James  are  f^h  in  every  memory,  to  do  more  than  allude  to  (General  Bimey's 
part  therein.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1864,  the  names  of  Hancock 
and  his  noble  trio  of  division  conmiander&^Blmey,  Barlow,  and  Gibbon — were 
household  words,  wherever  anxious  hearts  followed  our  flag.  In  the  Wilderness, 
for  three  long,  terrible  days,  then  by  the  left  flank  across  the  Po  River,  and  to 
Spottsylvania,  where  Barlow  and  Bimey  burst  Uke  a  whirlwind,  on  the  morning  of 
May  12th,  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  capturing  two  generals — Johnston  and  Stuart — 
between  three  and  four  thousand  prisoners,  a  score  of  pieces  of  artillery,  and  as 
many  colors;  from  thence  to  the  North  Anna,  where  Bimey  stormed  the  redoubt 
and  saved  the  bridge ;  thence  to  Tolopotomy  Creek ;  and  once  more  by  the  left 
flank — ^from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left — ^the  movement  which  brojight 
them  to  Cold  Harbor.  During  these  thirty  days  of  what  may  well  be  termed  un- 
intermpted  fighting  and  marching,  days  daring  which  the  army  was  not  once  out 
from  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  when  men  slept  vrith  their  g^uns  in  their  hands, 
and  ate  with  them  in  their  hands;  when  general  and  staff  officers  scarcely  knew 
what  sleep  was,  their  swords  being  ever  buckled  on  and  their  horses  always  sad- 
dled—during these  thirty  days,  which  no  one  can  ever  tmthfuUy  depict,  (General 
Hancock  learned  the  value  of  his  new  division,  the  worth  and  gallantry  of  its  com- 
mander, and  that  both  were  worthy  of  his  highest  confidence,  and  neither  ever 
called  upon  in  vain. 
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The  Second  Corps  was  the  first  of  the  Armj  of  the  Potomac  to  reach  Petershurg; 
and  there  it  did  its  full  share  of  work  in  the  assaults,  reconnoissances,  and  with  the 
spade,  by  which  ground  was  gained  and  that  wonderM  network  of  fortiflcationB 
thrown  up  around  the  city. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  General  Bimej  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Tenth 
Army  Corps,  of  the  Army  of  the  James ;  lying  partly  before  Petersburg,  partly 
between  the  Appomattox  and  James  Riyers,  and  one  brig^e  holding  a  point  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  latter  river,  known  as  Deep  Bottom.  He  soon  succeeded  in 
perfecting  arrangements  by  which  it  was^  mostly  brought  together  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  rendered  more  available,  as  a  corps ;  although  not  called  upon  for 
any  active  operations  until  the  1 3th  of  August,  when,  in  concert  with  the  Second 
Corps,  it  moved  to  the  north  of  the  James,  and  attempted  the  investment  of  Rich- 
mond in  that  direction.  The  Tenth  Corps  lost  heavily  in  the  successive  battles 
which  ensued ;  yet,  although  in  a  measure  successful,  as  four  heavy  guns,  several 
stands  of  colors,  and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  demonstrated,  the  end  was  not 
gained,  and  both  corps  retired  to  their  former  positions. 

Soon  after,  the  Tenth  Corps  moved  into  the  works  around  Petersburg,  holding 
the  line  from  the  Appomattox  River  to  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road ;  and  during  this 
time  General  Birney  gave  great  attention  to  the  building  of  the  detached  forts  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  line.  On  the  28th  of  September,  General  Birney  once  more 
moved  his  corps  to  the  north  of  the  James,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eighteenth, 
under  General  Ord.  Attacking  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  at  the  same  point  as 
before,  "he  carried  the  works,  scattering  the  enemy  in  every  direction,"  and  moving 
up  the  New  Market  Road,  drove  them  with  even  greater  ease  from  the  second  and 
more  formidable  line.  It  was  from  this  pohit  that  General  Grant,  in  his  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Stanton,  said,  "I  left  Birney  marching  on  to  Richmond."  Other  and  more 
formidable  works  soon  obstructed  this  "on  to  Richmond"  movement,  and  Birney 
made  his  men  impregnable  on  what  had  that  morning  been  the  enemy^s  ground. 
Richmond  was,  however,  in  an  uproar,  for  the  cavalry,  with  Terry's  division  of  the 
Tenth  Corps,  had,  by  sweeping  out  across  the  Charlto  City  Road,  been  nearer  than 
any  of  our  forces  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

General  Birney,  who  had  been  suffering  from  symptoms  of  fever,  now  became  so 
iU  that,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  on  his  cot  He  refused 
to  accept  the  advice  of  the  surgeon,  or  his  friends,  and  leave  the  field,  and  insisted 
upon  performing  every  duty,  saying  he  would  be  well  in  a  day  or  two.  On  the 
evening  of  the  6th,  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  were  moving  to  our  right, 
with  the  intention  to  attack  next  morning,  and  as  dispatches  were  coming  in  and 
orders  going  out  all  night,  he  obtained  little  if  any  rest,  and  the  morning  of  the 
7th  found  him  completely  exhausted.  He  was  dressed,  however,  by  his  servant 
before  daylight,  and  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  whioh  indicated  the  expected 
attack  as  begun,  he  was  lifted  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to  fight  his  last  battle. 
It  commenced  inauspiciously.  The  cavalry  fled  before  the  enemy,  abandoning  their 
artillery  without  offering  any  resistance,  and  poured  back  over  Bimey's  works,  and 
among  his  men,  in  a  manner  which,  for  a  few  moments,  boded  extreme  disaster. 
But  with  that  quick  perception  which  wan  hia  peculiarity,  Birney  saw  the  design 
of  the  enemy,  and  decided  as  readily  how  to  frustrate  it.  ffis  dispositions  were 
scarcely  made,  before  the  enemy  were  advancing  to  the  attack.  Having  brought  ' 
several  pieces  of  artillery.to  bear  npon  the  piece  of  open  ground  in  which  the  left 
of  Bimey's  line  rested,  they  poured  in  a  perfect  shower  of  missiles,  under  oover  of 
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which  their  in&ntry  swept  apon  the  left.  Expowd  to  all  this  fire,  General  Birnej 
rode  backward  and  forward,  watching  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  the  ene- 
my's adTance,  unharmed.  Even  then,  while  so  manj  were  struck  down  and  he 
was  spared,  the  hand  of  Death  was  upon  him.  Excitement  gave  him  strength  untQ 
ihe  first  attack  ^as  over,  when  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  saddle  and  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  an  ambulance,  fh>m  which  he  dictated  his  dispatches  and 
issued  his  orders.  On  the  following  day  he  consented  to  leave  for  his  home,  and 
the  next  morning  thereafter  started  for  Philadelphia  He  arrived  there  on  the  day 
of  the  State  election,  and  though  scarcely  able  to  stand  unaided,  insisted  upon 
being  driven  to  the  polls,  and  voting. 

His  sufferings  during  the  illness  which  ensued  were  very  great,  and  for  the  most 
of  the  time  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  was,  in  imagination,  again  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  in  the  field.  After  a  few  days  his  symptoms  were  considered  more  favorable, 
and  hopes  of  his  recovery  entertained;  but  on  the  17th  of  October  he  was  attacked 
by  a  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  and  died  the  next  day,  his  last  words  being :  "  Boys, 
keep  your  eyes  on  that  flag  P* 

As  a  military  leader.  General  Bimey  possessed  a  decision  and  impulsiveness,  under 
fire,  which  were  influential,  both  with  individuals  and  masses.  As  a  disciplinarian, 
he  was  severe  with  the  skulker  and  the  straggler,  but  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  his 
power  for  tliose  who  performed  their  duty.  He  was  particular  to  have  all  drills 
and  inspections  properly  observed,  and  in  having  frequent  brigade  and  division 
drills  at  all  practicable  seasons;  in  having  g^ard  and  picket  duty  well  per- 
formed, and  his  picket-guard  thoroughly  inspected  and  moimted,  with  all  doe 
honors  and  form.  Believing  that  every  thing  took  its  pace  from  head-quarters,  he 
always  had  his  own  neatly  laid  out,  carefully  polioed,  his  guard  composed  of  picked 
men,  and  when  m  camp,  mounted  every  morning,  with  one  of  the  staff  as  officer  of 
the  day.  He  cultivated  the  true  esprii  du  corps  among  his  men ;  and  after  Kearney's 
death  the  piece  of  red  flannel,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  worn  on  the  caps, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  diamond,  and  from  this  sprang  all  the  badges  now  used  to 
designate  corps.  He  distributed  among  the  men  who,  at  Chancellorsville,  distin- 
gpushed  themselves,  the  Kearney  medal,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  forming  the 
Third  Corps  Union,  a  society  of  officers  for  promoting  good  feehng,  rendering  assist- 
ance to  sick,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  and  preserving  the  history  of  the  oorps.  He 
favored  all  kinds  of  camp  amusements,  theatricals,  balls,  &a,  and  instituted  a  series 
of  races  in  1863,  at  Falmouth,  which,  with  the  balls  of  1864,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  members  of  the  Army. 

As  an  acquaintance,  General  Bimey  was  reserved,  moody,  often  taciturn.  He 
was  very  fond  of  company,  and  could  be  a  charming  companion,  having  a  fine  flow 
of  language  and  a  fund  of  humor.  His  forte,  however,  was  sarcasm,  as  any  of  his 
staff  know  full  well,  that  being  the  style  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  convey  his 
disapprobation.  He  attached  to  him  many  warm  personal  friends,  yet  always 
pre^rved  the  most  studied  pohteness,  allowing  no  coarse  familiarity,  but  receiving 
and  giving,  on  all  occasions,  the  formal  salutations  of  custom. 

In  his  death  many  officers  felt  the  loss  of  a  true,  fai^ul  friend,  and  the  Army 
had  no  more  devoted,  self-saorificing  member.  His  heart  was  in  his  work  there, 
and,  until  it  ceased  to  beat,  was  warm  with  the  love  of  freedom  for  all 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Appointments  by  Brevet. 

[General  Orders,  No.  133.] 

"War  Dspabtment,  ) 

Adjutaht-Gbnbbal'8  Office,  [ 

WashinOTON,  Augost  22,  1865.  ) 

Appointments  by  brevet  in  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent since  the  publication  of  General  Orders,  Ko.  97,  of  May  26,  1865 : — 

To  be  Major-Gtenerals  by  Brevet, 

Ibr  gaUant  and  meritorious  services  dwing  the  War,  to  dcdefrom  March  13,  1 865. 

Brigadier-General  Irvin  McDowell,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-General  John  Pope,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  Hooker,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-General  Winfleld  S.  Hancock,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-GJeneral  John  M.  Schofield,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  United  States  Army. 

Brigadier-General  John  A.  Rawlins,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Lieutenant-General 
Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
Brevet  Bngadier-General  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Andrew  J.  Smith,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Horatio  G.  Wright,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Edward  0.  0.  Ord,  United  States  Army. 

Ibrfaiif^  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Wary  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brevet   Brigadier-General  Lorenzo   Thomas,   Brigadier  and  Adjutant-General 
United  States  Army. 
Brigadier-Genersd  Joseph  K  Barnes,  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army. 

To  be  Brigadier-Gtenerals  by  Brevet, 

Ibr  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  War^  to  date  from  March  13,  ISCa. 

Colonel  Edward  R.  S.  Canby,  of  the  19th  United  States  Infantry. 
Colonel  David  Hunter,  of  the  6th  United  States  Cavalry. 
Colonel  Thomas  J.  Wood,  of  the  2d  United  States  Cavalry. 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  of  the  3d  United  States  Artillery. 
Cotonel  William  H.  Emory,  of  the  6th  United  States  Cavalry. 
Brevet  Colonel  Seth  WilHams,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  G.  Barnard,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Henry  W.  Benham,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  R  King,  United  States  Army. 
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Brevet  Colonel  Christopher  C.  Augur,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  William  F.  Barry,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Henry  J.  Hunt,  United  States  Army. 
>     Brevet  Colonel  Frederick  Steele,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Crawford,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet.  Colonel  George  Stoneman,  United  States  ^rmy. 
Brevet  Colonel  Andrew  J.  Smith,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Henry  W.  Wessels,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  G.  Foster,  United  States  Army. . 
Brevet  Colonel  Horatio  G.  Wright,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Absalom  Baird,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Edward  0.  C.  Ord,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Alfred  Pleasonton,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  C.  Robinson,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Alfred  Sully,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  James  B.  Ricketts,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  United  States  Army- 
Brevet  Colonel  George  W.  Getty,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  M.  Brannan,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Frank  Wheaton,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  David  S.  Stanley,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Charles  R.  Woods,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  G.  Parke,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Truman  Seymour,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  Gibbon,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Charles  Griffin,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  United  States  Array. 
Brevet  Colonel  Romeyn  B.  Ayrea,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  George  Crook,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  William  B.  Hazen,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Alexander  S.  Webb,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Joseph  A.  Mower,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Wesley  Merritt,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Cyrus  B.  Comstock,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  James  H.  Wilson,  United  States  Anny. 
Brevet  Colonel  John  B.  Mcintosh,  United  States  Anny. 
Brevet  Colonel  George  A.  Custer,  United  States  Army. 

IhrfaiffifiU  and  merUorioua  services  during  (he  War,  to  date  from  March  13,  1S65. 

Colonel  William  S.  Ketchum,  of  the  11th  United  States  Infantry. 
Colonel  Charles  L.  KUbum,  Assistant  Commissary-General  of  Subsistenoe,  United 
States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Charles  H.  Crane,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  David  H.  Vinton,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  George  W.  Cullum,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Amos  G.  Beckwith,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Barton  S.  Alexander,  United  States  Army. 

IbrJaOhfid  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Campaigns  against  AUanta  and  Savon- 
nah^  Go.,  and  in  ihe  CaroHnas^  to  date  from  March  13,  1866. 

Brevet  Colonel  Orlando  M.  Poe,  United  States  Army. 
Brevet  Colonel  Chaunoey  B.  Reese,  United  States  Army. 

Brevet  Colonel  Martin  Burke,  United  States  Army,  for  meritorious  services  to  his 
country,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brevet  Colonel  Thomas  J.  Leslie,  United  States  Army,  for  the  faithful  and 
meritorious  performance  of  duty  in  the  Pay  Department  during  the  continuous 
period  of  fifty  years'  service,  to  date  from  March  13,  1866. 

Brevet  Colonel  James  G.  Duane,  United  States  Army,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
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servioes  during  the  recent  campaign,  terminating  with  the  surrender  of  the  insur- 
gent army  under  General  Robert  B.  Lee,  to  date  from  April  9,  1865. 

Brevet  Colonel  William  D.  Whipple,  United  States  Army,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  the  battles  before  Nashville,.  Tenn., 
to  date  from  December  16,  1864. 


»        ))6lnntttx    Sovtt. 
To  be  Major-Generals  by  Brevet, 

Ibr  gaMani  and  merUorvnts  services  dwring  the  War^  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  United  States  Volunteer& 
Brigadier-General  John  P.  Hatch,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  John  W.  Davidson,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  George  S.  Greene,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Samuel  P.  Carter,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Washington  L.  Elliott,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier- General  Robert  S.  Granger,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  M.  K.  Lawler,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Charies  K.  Graham,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-Greneral  Edward  E.  Potter,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  Ewing,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  B.  Carr,  United  States  Volunteers.  * 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  S.  Carroll,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-Gteneral  William  W.  Belknap,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  L  Gregg,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Charles  H.  Smith,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry  L.  Abbott,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Eli  Long,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Alfred  Gibbs,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Robert  S.  Foster,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Ranald  S.  Mackenzie,  United  States  Volunteers. 

For  gctUant  aid  meritorious  services  in  t?ie  Battles  before  Koahviile^  Tennessee, 

Brigadier-General  Richaod  W.  Johnson,  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date  from 
December  16,  1864. 

Brigadier-General  Samuel  Beatty,  United  States  Volonteers,  to  date  from  March 
13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  A.  Cooper,  United  States  Volunteers,  to  date  from 
March  13,  1865. 

For  gallantry  in  action  on  the  Weldon  Bailroad,  Va.^  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Joseph  Hayes,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Fbr  meritorious  conduct  at  the  BatUe  of  Winchester^  Va.,  to  date  from  March  13, 1865. 

Brigadier-General  George  H.  Chapman,  United  States  Volunteers. 
For  special  gaUcmtry  at  the  Battle  of  GriswoldviUe,  Oa,j  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Charles  C.  Walcott,  United  States  Volunteers. 

For  gdOant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  Campaign  against  AtloMta^  Gcl^  to  date 
from  March  13,  1866. 

Brigadier-General  Walter  C.  Whitaker,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Manning  F.  Force,  United  States  Volunteers. 

/br  gaUant  and  meritorious  services  in  East  Tennessee  and  West  Virginick,  to  date  from 

March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Alvan  C.  GiUem,  United  States  Volunteers. 
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For  gdOani  and  meriioriouB  senieea  at  the  capture  of  /brt  Fisher^  N.  C,  to  date  from 

March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  N.  Martin  Curtis,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Fbr  gailant  and  meritorwua  conduct  in  the  assauP  on  Fort  Sedgwick,  Virginia,  to  date 
from  Apra  2,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  &  G.  Griffin,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  John  C.  Tidball,  United  States  Volunteers, 

For  meritorious  and  distinguished  services,  to  date  from  April  9,  1865. 

Brigadier-G^eneral  George  H.  Gordon,  United  States  Volunteers. 

For  gaUant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  War,  to  date  from  June  30,  1865. 

Brigadier-Greneral  John  P.  Hawkins,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

fbr  highly  meritorious  services  during  the  recent  Campaign  terminating  with  the  surrender 
of  tJte  insurgent  army  under  Robert  E.  Lee,  to  date  from  April  9,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Philip  R.  De  Trobriand,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Josliua  L.  Chamberlain,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  George  N.  Macy,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  J.  Warren  Keifer,  United  States  Volunteers. 

For  ability  and  energy  in  handling  his  dirinon,  and  for  gallantry  and  valuable  services 
I  in  action,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Tnunan  Seymour,  United  States  Volunteers. 

F>r  gaUani  and  meritorious  services  at  the  Battle  of  Gainet^s  MiUa,  Virginia,  to  date  from 

March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-CJeneral  N.  J.  Jackson,  United  States  Volunteers. 
For  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  War,  to  dale  from  March  13,  1805. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  W.  Bonhara,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  D.  Webster,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Robert  Allen,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Rufus  Ingalls,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  John  W.  Miller,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Adrian  R.  Root,  United  States  Volunteers. 

Fbr  long  and  meritorious  services,  to  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier  General  Innis  N.  Palmer,  United  States  Volunteers. 

ForfaiQrful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  War,  to  date  from  March  11,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  Daniel  H.  Rucker,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  March  13,  1865. 

Brigadier-General  John  W.  Puller,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brigadier-General  Edward  M.  McOook,  United  States  Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier^jenend   Thomas   C.  Devin,  Brigadier-General  United  States 
Volunteers. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  March  19,  1865. 
Brigadier-General  William  P.  Carlin,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  dale  from  May  1,  1866. 
Brevet-Brigadier  General  A.  L.  Pearson,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  May  31,  1866. 
Brigadier-General  John  H.  King,  United  States  Volunteera 
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To  date  from  June  t,  1865. 
Brigadier-General  William  Vandever,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  June  12,  1866. 
Brigadier^General  Zealous  B.  Tower,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  June  18,  1865. 
Brigadier-General  Augustus  L.  Chetlain,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  Jme  20,  1865. 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  L.  Donaldson,  United  States  Volimtoera. 

To  date  from  July  11,  1866. 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  H.  Davies,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  July  13,  1865. 
Brigadier-General  Albion  P.  Howe,  United  States  Volunteers. 

To  date  from  July  17,  1865. 
Brevet  Brigadier-Gteneral  Charles  G.  Loring,  United  States  Volunteers. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

B;  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  A(^jutanU  General. 

Dismissed. 

Ck)lonel  John  McOarpel,  for  disobedience  of  orders. 

Colonel  John  J.  Ciadeck,  35th  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

lieutenant-Colonel  George  Hogg,  2d  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for  conduot  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Daly,  14th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  for  making,  or  allow- 
ing to  be  made,  a  false  muster. 

Major  W.  F.  Webb,  additional  Paymaster  U.  S.  A.,  with  loss  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  conduct  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  niilitary  discipline. 

Captain  R  J.  Scranton,  128th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  for  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Captain  Richard  Goebel,  7th  Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  for  conduct  un- 
becoming an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Captain  John  B.  Gilbert,  6th  Connecticut  Volunteers,  for  absence  without  leave, 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  violation  of  the  77th  Article  of 
War. 

Captain  Thomas  P.  Coryl,  214th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  for  neglect  of  duty 
in  absenting  himself  from  his  regiment,  and  for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  in  failing  to  return  money  intrusted  to  his  care  by  enlisted  men. 

Lieutenant  D.  H.  Piffard,  14th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for  breach  of  arreet 

Lieutenant  G.  F.  Schwartz  (brevet  captain),  15th  New  York  H^vy  ArtiUery,  for 
disobedience  of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty  in  not  promptly  delivering  the  muster- 
out  rolls  of  his  regiment,  thus  embarrassing  the  public  service. 

First  Lieutenant  S.  Waters,  128th  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  for  an  assault  upon  a 
colored  man  at  Beaufort,  S.  C 

Lieutenant  James  0*Rourke,  4th  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for  conduct  unbe- 
coming an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
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Orders,  &o. 

SEPTEMBEB. 

Sept  12. — Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  Newport, 
Rhode  iHland,  in  superintending  the  neoensary  repairs  to  the  premises  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  Naval  Academy  at  that  place,  and  also  for  the  removal  of  the  build- 
ings, piers,  &Cy  on  Gnat  Island. 

Sept  14. — Commodore  John  Bodgers,  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Dictsr 
tor,  and  appointed  to  command  a  special  squadron,  composed  of  the  Yanderbilt, 
MonadQodE,  and  Tuscarora. 

Sept  23. — Commodore  Thomas  T.  Craven,  detached  from  the  command  of  the 
Niagara,  and  waiting  orders. 

Sept  25. — Commodore  Joseph  Lanman,  detached  fh)m  the  command  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, and  ordered  to  command  the  Atlantic  Squadron.  Commodore  William  Rad- 
ford, detached  from  the  command  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  on  reporting  of  Commo- 
dore Joseph  Lanman,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Washington. 
Commodore  J.  B.  Montgomery,  ordered  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  to  Commodore  Radford,  and  then  waiting  orders. 

iSfept  11. — Captain  J.  P.  McKinstry,  preparatory  orders,  of  August  26th,  to  com- 
mand the  Shenandoah,  this  day  revoked. 

Sept  16. — Captain  Charles  8.  Boggs,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear- Admiral  Gregory, 
for  temporary  duty. 

Sept  25. — Captiun  Daniel  B.  Ridgely,  detached  from  special  duty  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Powhatan. 

Sept  5. — Commander  William  Reynolds,  appointment  as  light-House  Inspector 
of  the  Twelfth  Light-House  District,  revoked,  and  on  waiting  orders.  Com- 
mander James  M.  Watson,  order  of  the  17th  of  August  last,  detaching  him  from 
the  Twelfth  Light-House  District,  revoked,  and  will  continue  on  that  duty.  Com- 
mander Charles  H.  B.  Caldwell,  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampslil^,  for  spedal 
duty  in  making  an  mventory  of  all  public  property  in  the  Naval  Storekeeper's  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  Yard,  under  Commodore  Bafley's  command. 

Sept  6. — Commander  Daniel  Ammen,  detached  from  spedal  duty,  and  ordered 
to  the  temporary  command  of  the  Miantonomah. 

Sept  12.— Commander  W.  H.  Mao(Hnb,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Sept  14. — Commander  Joseph  P.  Sanford,  ordered  to  command  the  Yanderbilt. 

S^t  19. — Commander  Thomas  H.  Patterson,  ordered,  by  the  3d  of  October,  to 
command  the  Brooklyn. 

Sept  25. — Commander  Peirce  Crosby,  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Shamokin. 

S^.  28. — Commander  William  N.  Jeffers,  detached  from  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Swatara. 

Sqot  2. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  M.  Bunco,  detached  from  the  Dictator, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Monadnock.  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  E.  Stone,  ap- 
pointment of  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Sixth  light-House  District  revoked,  and 
now  on  waiting  orders.  Lieutenant-Commander  S.  R.  Franklin,  appointment  as 
Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  Light-House  District  revoked,  and  on  waiting 
orders. 

Sept  6. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  M.  Blue,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Tacony. 

Sept  6. — Lieutenant-Commander  Allen  Y.  Reed,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  on 
board  the  Miantonomah. 
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jSfept  9. — ^Lieutenant-Commanders  Oacar  P.  Stanton,  A.  E.  K.  Benham,  and  Heniy 
Erben,  Jr.,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Sept  14. — Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  L.  Franklin,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  VanderbilL 

Sept  18. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  W.  Miller,  after  tummg  over  the  Mar- 
blehead  to  the  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Wusliington,  will  return  to  Annap- 
olis, and  resume  duties  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

S^pt  19. — Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  E.  Potter,  ordered  to  oonmiand  the 
Malvern,  Atlantic  Squadron.  Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  S.  Norton,  ordered 
for  duty  on  board  the  Brooklyn.  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  K.  Owen,  ordered  to 
Mound  City,  Illinois,  to  report  to  Commodore  Livingston  for  duty  in  taking  charge 
of  the  Iron-clads  laid  up  in  ordinary  under  his  command. 

Sept.  22. — ^Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  D.  Todd,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Na- 
val Academy. 

Sept  26. — ^Lieutenant-Commanders  Stephen  B.  Luce  and  G^rge  A.  Bigelow,  or- 
dered for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Sept  28. — Lieutenant-Commander  Henry  A.  Adams,  ordered  for  duty  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  Piiiladelphia.  Lieutenant-Commander  B.  R.  Wallace,  detached  fh>m 
the  Gulf  Squadron,  and  ordered  to  return  North,  thence  to  Naval  Academy  for  duty. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  M.  Bradford,  detached  as  a  member  from  the  NavbI 
Court-Martial  at  Boston,  and  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  P.  Lull,  ordered  to  the  Swatara 
for  duty.  Lieutenant-Commander  Bushrod  B.  Taylor,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Plula- 
delphia  Navy  Yard.  Lieutenant-Commander  Trevitt  Abbott,  ordered  for  duty  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Sept  30. — Lieutenant-Commander  James  P.  Poster,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Na- 
val Academy. 

Sept.  6. — ^Lieutenants  William  Whitehead  and  Thomas  C.  Bowen,  ordered  for 
temporary  duty  on  board  the  Miantonomah. 

Sept  7. — Lieutenant  George  W.  Hayward,  ordered  for^uty  on  board  the  Sabine. 

S^t  13. — ^Lieutenant  Francis  0.  Davenport,  ordered  for  duty  on  bou^  the  Michigan. 

Sept,  16. — Lieutenant  George  W.  Wood,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Vander- 
bilt.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Haswell,  detached  from  the  Vandalia,  and  ordered  for  duty 
on  board  the  Vanderbilt 

Sept  18. — ^Lieutenant  William  Whitehead,  detached  from  the  Miantonomah,  and 
ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock. 

Sept  19. — Lieutenants  Henry  C.  Tallman  and  Charles  E.  McKay,  ordered  for 
duty  on  board  the  Brooklyn. 

Sept  25. — Bieutenants  Thomas  S.  Spencer  ^nd  John  McFarland,  ordered  for  duty 
on  board  the  Shamokin. 

Sept  27. — Lieutenant  Morrill  Miller,  ordered  to  the  Monadnock. 

Sept  29. — ^Lieutenants  Herbert  M.  Tyson  and  John  F.  McGlensey,  ordered  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Sept  30. — Lieutenant  Theodore  P.  Kane,  detached  from  the  Savannah,  and 
ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Sept  14. — Ensign  B.  J.  Dichman,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonderoga. 
Sept  19. — ^Ensign  J.  B.  Coghlan  and  Acting  Ensign  Charles  H.  Pendleton^  ordered 
for  duty  on  board  the  BrooUyn. 
Sept  27. — Ensign  Prank  Wildes,  ordered  to  the  Monadnock. 

Sept  6. — Assistant  Paymaster  W.  R.  Winslow,  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Squadron 
for  duty  on  board  the  Saranac 

Sept  9. — ^Paymaster  Rufus  Parks,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock. 

Sept  19. — ^Pa3rma8ter  G^rge  Plunkett,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Brooklyn. 

Sept  22. — Paymaster  Charles  W.  Abbott,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis. 

Sept  25. — ^Assistant  Paymaster  Edward  Bellowes,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Shamokin. 

Sept  2. — Surgeon  G^eorge  Peck,  detached  from  the  Dictator,  and  ordered  to  the 
Vanderbilt 
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Sept.  5. — ABsistant  Surgeon  Gkorge  F.  Winalow,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  on 
board  the  Sabine,  until  Surgeon  Qibbs  reports,  when  detached  and  wailing  orders. 

S^t  6.— Surgeon  James  McMasters,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  on  board  the 
Miantonomah. 

Sept  8. — Surgeon  R.  C.  Dean,  ordered  to  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  duty 
as  member  of  a  Board  to  Examine  Candidates  for  Admission  to  Naval  Academy. 
Surgeon  Lewis  J.  Williams,  ordered  to  Annapolis  for  duty  as  President  of  a  Board 
to  Examine  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  Naval  Academy.  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon  W.  S.  Bishop,  ordered  for  duty  as  Member  of  the  Board  to  Examine  Candi- 
dates for  Admission  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Sept.  9. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  George  F.  Winslow,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Sabine. 

Sept.  1 1. — Assistant  Surgeon  William  M.  Reber,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Hospital,  New  York.  Assistant  Surgeon  E  B.  Bingham,  detached  from  the  Rhode 
Island,  and  ordered  for  Quty  in  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
A.  S.  Oberly,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York,  and  ordered  for  duty 
on  board  the  Rhode  Island. 

iSept  14. — Surgeon  A.  Matthews,  detached  from  duty  as  a  Member  of  a  Board  of 
whicii  Surgeon  8.  W.  Kellogg  is  President. 

Sept.  22. — ^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  T.  Plant,  detached  from  the  Navy  Yard, 
Boston,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock.  Surgeon  S.  W.  Kellogg, 
ordered  by  the  13th  of  October  for  duty  on  board  the  Brooklyn.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Frederick  Krecker,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  New  York.  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  Grove  S.  Beardsley,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn.  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  R.  Tryon,  ordered  for 
duty  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Sept.  26. — ^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Henry  M.  Wells,  detached  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Shamokin. 

SepL  26. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  S.  Knight,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Asylum,  Philadelphia. 

Sept.  27. — Surg^n  S.  F.  Cones,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Edward  M.  Stein,  ordered  for  duty  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  0.  Eckstein,  ordered  for  duty 
on  board  the  Memphis. 

Sept  28. — ^Passed  Aasistant  Surgeon  William  H.  Johnson,  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Yanderbilt. 

Sept  2. — Chief  Engineer  E.  D.  Robie,  detached  from  the  Dictator,  and  ordered 
to  report  to  Commodore  J.  B.  Hull  for  special  duty. 

Sept  12. — Chief  Enj?ineer  A.  J.  Kiersted,  ordered  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  report  to  Chief  Engineer  F.  C.  Dade,  for  special  duty  in  superintending  the 
construction  of  machinery  at  Morris  Towne  ft  Co.,  &c  Chief  Engineer  Francis  C. 
Dade,  detached  (upon  reporting  of  Chief  Engineer  A.  J.  Kiersted),  from  special 
duty  at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Shenandoah. 

Sept  16. — Chief  Engineer  John  W.  Moore,  in  addition  to  present  duties  will  as- 
sume those  performed  by  Chief  Engineer  Eben  fioyt  at  the  Fetlow  Iron  Works  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  Chief  Engineer  Eben  Hoyt,  detached  from  special  duty  at 
Boston,  and  ordered  for  duty  as  Assistant  to  Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood,  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

Sept  16. — Chief  Engineer  Jackson  McElwell,  ordered  for  duty  as  an  Assistant 
to  Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  W.  Wood,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 

Sept  20.---Chief  Engineer  David  B.  Macomb,  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore 
Hull,  for  duty  in  connection  with  the  Iron-dads  at  League  Island. 

Sept  21. — ^Professor  Joseph  E.  Nourse,  ordered  to  report  tp  Bear- Admiral  C.  H. 
Davis  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory. 

Sept  28.— Chaplain  Charles  A.  Davis,  ordered  to  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Sq>t  29. — Chaplain  John  S.  Wallace,  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
ordered  for  duty  in  the  Gnlf  Squadron. 
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Promoted. 

Sept.  22. — Surgeon  Newton  L.  Bates,  promoted  from  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon, 
from  the  16th  of  September,  1865. 

Placed  on  the  Betired  List. 

Sqpt  15. — Surgeon  J.  C.  Bertolette. 


Sq>t  6. — ^Assistant  Surgeon  0.  T.  Hubbard. 
Sept  11. — Assistant  Surgeon  Isaac  H.  Hadeton. 
S^t  29.— Chief  Engineer  G.  B.  N.  Tower 
SqU,  30. — Midshipman  George  S.  Howe. 


\)olnntttx    Naog, 

JULY. 

Promoted  for  GK)od  Gondaot,  &c. 

July  3.— Acting  Master*  Charles  H.  Brantingham,  fW)m  Acting  Ensign  of  the 
"Winooskl 

July  G. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  George  W.  Gale,  fix>m  Acting  Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 

July  10. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-C<»nniander  H.  H.  Gooringe,  of  the 
Huntsville,  from  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Acting  Volunteer  lieutenant  C.  H. 
Cadien,  of  the  Clyde,  from  Acting  Master.  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  0. 
Welles,  of  the  Midnight,  from  Acting  Master.  Acting  Master  J.  E.  Gidding,  from 
Acting  Ensign. 

July  16. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Cjrus  Sears,  from  Acting  Master. 

July  17. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-CommanUer  William  HamOton,  of  the 
Chickasaw,  from  feting  Volunteer  Lieutenant.  Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon 
Henry  Shaw,  from  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

July  18. — Acting  Master  Lemuel  Pafe,  of  the  Estrella,  from  Acting  Ensign. 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  William  Flye,  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
from  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant. 

July  34.— Acting  Master  Christopher  Flood,  of  the  Pliiladelphia,  from  Acting 
Ensign. 

July  25. — ^Acting  Master  Silas  Owens,  of  the  Potomac  FlotiUa,  Arom  Acting 
Ensign. 

Jviy  27. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  K.  Winn,  of  the  Independence,  from 
Acting  Master.     Actmg  Master  C.  M.  Anthony,  of  the  Agawam,  from  Acting 


JuJy  1.— Acting  Master  W.  C.  Staples;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  D.  HofRnan. 
July  S.^Acting  Master  Abraham  Rich ;  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  David  Watson 
and  P.  WadswOTUi,  Jr. 
July  5. — Acting  Master  Julius  F.  Beyer;  Acting  Ensign  N.  Larsen. 
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Jvly  6. — Acting  Ensigns  Benjamin  GauUet,  P.  Hansen,  A.  J.  Kendall,  Joeiah 
ThomaS)  and  C.  K.  Scof&n;  Aciing  Assistant  Surgeons  A.  S.  Dean,  John  K.  Walsh, 
J.  6.  Park,  and  O.  0.  Turner. 

Jviy  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  T.  Field. 

JWy  8. — ^Acting  Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  Nystrom.  ^ 

Bevoked. 

JWy  6.— Acting  Ensign  B.  P.  Trask. 

Jviiy  7. — ^Acting  Ensigns  E.  S.  Lowe  and  William  Robinson. 

Jtt^  15.— Acting  Master  William  H.  Baldwin. 

Jviy  18. — Acting  Master  George  Dewhurst 

Jfdy  24. — Acting  Ensign  Louis  Bonn. 

Jviiy  28. — ^Acting  Master  S.  N.  Freeman. 

Jviy  29.— Acting  Ensign  Heniy  P.  Arbecam. 

Dismissed. 

JWy  13. — Acting  Master  A.  S.  Gardner. 
Jviy  24. — ^Acting  Ensign  Louis  Bonn. 
Jvly  27.— Acting  Master  J.  A.  J.  Brooks. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 
Promoted  for  Good  Conduct,  &o. 

«/uIy.31. — Acting  Master  James  Sawyer,  of  the  St  Clair,  fWnn  Acting  Ensign. 
Acting  Ensign  A.  8.  Ludlow,  of  the  Tempest,  from  Mate. 


July  7. — Acting  Ennigns  John  E.  Wright,  Mervin  AUen,  0.  F.  A.  McCord,  Hiram 
Simonton,  James  Deering,  James  S.  De  Forrest ;  Acting  Master  Charles  Swendson ; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  E  Francis. 


AUGUST. 

Promoted  for  Good  Conduct,  &c. 

AM/g,  4. — ^Acting  Ensign  A.  Buhner,  of  the  Don,  promoted  to  Acting  Master. 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Ezra  Pray,  promoted  to  Acting  Passed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon. Actmg  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  F.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Princeton,  promoted  to 
Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Aug,  14. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  0.  J.  Van  Alstine,  promoted  to  Acting 
Volunteer  lieutenant-Commander.  Mate  J.  D.  Moore,  of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  pro- 
moted to  Acting  Ensign.  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Francis  V.  Green,  of  the  Far- 
ralones,  promoted  to  Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Appointed  Acting  JSnsign. 
Aug.  14.— ^William  Best,  of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  to  Acting  Ensign  and  Pilot 

Besigned. 

Aug.  1.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  George  Doig. 

Aug.  8. — ^Acting  Master  George  Dewhurst 

Aug.  30. — ^Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  £.  L  Draper. 
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Eevoked. 

Aug.  7. — Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  W.  Myers. 

Mississippi  Squadron. 
Promoted. 

Aug.  1. — Mate  J.  A.  McCreary,  promoted  to  Acting  Ensign. 
Aug.  10. — Mate  Ezra  McDunn,  promoted  to  Acting  Ensign. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Orders,  &o. 

Sept.  2. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Males,  ordered  to  command  the 
Florida. 

Sept.  7. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  A.  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Monad- 
nock  for  duty. 

Sept.  9. — Acting  VoUmteer  Lieutenant  N.  S.  Morgan,  ordered  for  temporary  duty 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

^t.  11. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Charles  0.  Ricker,  ordered  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  duty. 

Sept  14. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Simmons,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  Miantonomah. 

Appointed  AcUng  Masters. 

Sept.  20.— F.  A.  Strandberg. 

Sqpt.  23. — John  F.  Merry,  of  the  Saratoga. 

SqpL  29. — John  A.  J.  Brooks. 

Appointed  Acting  Ensigns. 

S^t  16. — Samuel  Gordon,  of  the  Hornet 

^i,  19.— John  A.  H.  WiUmuth. 

Sept  27. — James  Wilson,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

Sept  4. — Acting  Ensign  R.  D.  Evans,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 

Sept  16. — Acting  Ensign  C.  B.  Clark,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Vanderbilt 
Acting  Ensign  Nicoll  Ludiow,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock.  Acting 
Ensign  William  A.  Van  Vleck,  detached  from  the  Powhatan,  and  ordered  for  duty 
on  board  the  Vanderbilt.  Acting  Ensign  Colby  M.  Cheeter,*  ordered  for  duty  on 
board  the  Powhatan. 

Sqi>t.  19. — Acting  Ensign  Francis  A.  Cook,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Van- 
derbilt 

Sept  20. — Acting  Ensign  Charles  V.  Gridley,  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  for  duty. 

A  ti)ointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon, 

Sept  12.— W.  M.  Goding,  of  the  Gh)Yemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Waeh- 
ington. 

Promoted. 

Sq>t  6. — ^Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Henry  Arey,  promoted  fh>m  Acting 
Master. 

Sept  11. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  John  S.  Watson,  of  the  Conemaug^  and 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  N.  B.  Heath,  of  the  Conemaugh,  promoted  from 
Acting  Masters.  Acting  Master  John  V.  Cook,  of  the  Are^uaa,  promoted  from 
Acting  Ensign. 
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ARKAHSAa" 

GoYERNMBNT  Is  a  necessitj.  This  necessity  arises  from  that 
principle  of  human  nature,  universally  displayed  by  men. 
whether  segregated  as  individuals  or  aggregated  into  political 
communities  and  nations,  which  leads  individual  man  to  seek 
the  gratification  of  his  passions  and  appetites,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  interest,  at  the  exDcnse 
and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  of  his 
species.  This  principle  of  human  nature,  unrestrained  by  laws, 
enforced  by  the  power  of  a  stable  government,  leads  indivi- 
duals to  commit  acts  of  crime,  fraud,  and  violence ;  while  it 
excites  nations,  undeterred  by  respect  for  the  power  of  a  par- 
ticular nation,  or  unrestrained  by  the  law  of  the  congress  of 
nations,  to  commit  great  international  crimes,  such  as  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  last  century  by 
Bussia,  Aastria,  and  Prussia.  Ancient  governments,  at  least 
most  of  them,  so  far  as  any  reliable  history  of  them  has  been 
preserved,  were  exceedingly  simple  in  tlieir  organization :  the 
modern  governments  of  civilized  nations  are  exceedingly  com- 

VnUred  Moordlng  to  Act  of  CoofTMa,  in  the  year  186K,  bj  G.  B.  Bjchabdboh,  in  tht  Clvrk's 
Offlee  of  tht  Diitrict  Court  for  tbo  Boathern  Dlttriot  of  Kew  York. 
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Elex,  consisting  of  many  parts  or  institutions,  these  intended  to 
e  so  united  as  to  form  a  complete  structure. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  or  institutions  of  every 
modem  government  is  its  military  establishment.  It  is  the  in- 
stitution intended  to  protect  the  State  against  the  danger  of 
foreign  invasion,  when  the  latter  assumes  such  dimensions  as  to 
be  beyond  the  control  of  the  purely  civil  functionaries  and 
their  means  of  enforcing  order. 

The  military  power  of  a  State  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  parts:  the  permament  or  active  militarjr  establishment, 
and  the  reserved  or  dormant  portion  of  the  military  force ;  the 
former  is  maintained  permanently  by  all  modern  civilized 
governments  to  enforce  order,  and  to  meet  immediate,  pressing 
exigencies  and  dangers,  while  the  latter  is  only  invoked  when 
the  danger  is  very  great,  exceeding  the  power  of  the  former  to 
control,  and  continuing  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  special  or  peculiar  organization  imposed  by  law  or  stat- 
utes on  the  military  establishment  of  a  State,  taken  in  entirety, 
must  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  national  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  the  genius  of  its  political  institutions,  the  topog- 
raj^hy  and  natural  boundaries  of  its  territory,  and  its  geogra- 
phical relations  to  other  States.  Notwithstanding  these 
modifying  influences,  there  are  fixed  principles  of  military 
organization  which  should  never  and  cannot  safely  be  lost  sight 
of  in  organizing  for  use  the  military  power  of  a  State.  From 
its  close  and  vital  relation  to  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  State,  military  organization  has  lon^  engaged  the  attention 
of  statesmen  charged  with  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  of 
'  professional  military  men  intrusted  with  the  application  of  the 
military  establishment  to  the  ends  of  its  creation. 

As  already  remarked,  the  military  establishment  of  a  State 
is  the  institution  to  which  it  must  appeal  in  the  last  exigence 
of  its  danger.  When  the  appeals  to  justice,  right,  and  for- 
bearance, Sirongh  the  agency  of  diplomacy,  have  failed — when 
diplomats  have  exhausted  all  their  resources — ^the  ultima  ratio 
reffum  is  the  only  resort ;  or  when  treason  seeks  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  State  and  overthrow  the  government,  the  military 
power  of  the  country  is  the  last  hope  and  refuge^  as  the  sad 
experience  of  the  United  States  durmg  the  last  four  years  so 
fully  demonstrates,  against  destruction.  The  vast  importance  of 
a  proper  organization  of  the  military  power  of  a  State,  and 
more  especially  the  importance  of  putting  its  permament  mili- 
tary establishment  on  a  sound  footing,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  latter  is  a  very  expensive  institution  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  and  in  this  relation  its  organization  cannot  be  too 
carefully  considered.  If  the  organization  he  such  as  to  prevent 
the  permanent  establishment  from  realizing  to  the  full  extent 
the  purpose  of  its  creation,  the  money  expended  in  maintaining 
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it  were  better  thrown  into  tlie  sea.  The  evil,  in  the  supposed 
case,  does  not  stop  with  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  spent  in  supporting  the  permanent  military 
establishment :  the  State  loses  the  labor  from  industrial,  pro- 
ductive pursuits  of  the  men  withdrawn  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people  for  duty  in  the  military  service.  These  truths  are  so 
self-evident  they  require  no  demonstration :   they  are  axioms. 

The  general  principle  which  should  regulate  and  control  the 
extent  and  organization  of  the  permanent  military  establish- 
ment of  a  State  is  this :  The  extent  should  be  such  that  it  can 
fully  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  State  in  ordinary  seasons, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  without  calling  on  the  reserve  or  dormant 
force :  its  organization  should  be  such,  that,  in  extraordinary 
periods,  those  of  great  danger,  threatening  the  existence  of  the 
State  with  destruction,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the 
danger,  it  can  readily  be  expanded,  by  simply  increasing  the 
numerical  strength  of  its  personnel  out  of  the  dormant  or 
reserve  force,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  all  the  reauire- 
ments  of  the  occasion,  without  materially  interfering  with  the 
varied  interests  and  pursuits  of  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

The  reserve  or  dormant  force  should  comprise  all  the  able- 
bodied  male  citizens  of  the  country,  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five,  not  in  the  active  or  permanent  establish- 
ment All  such,  by  law,  should  be  liable  to  military  service  at 
the  call  of  the  government. 

All  the  arms  of  service  required  in  modem  war  should  be 
represented  in  the  permanent  military  establishment,  in  such 
proportions  as  military  science,  based  on  experience,  demon- 
strates to  be  proper.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the 
statement  of  the  principle  which  should  control  the  extent  and 
regulate  the  organization  of  the  permanent  military  establish- 
ment, that  the  number  of  officers  must  necessarily  be  con- 
siderably greater  in  proportion,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the 
organization,  than  the  rank  and  file. 

This  disproportion  in  the  number  of  the  officers  is  rendered 
necessary  to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  rank  and  file  caused 
by  an  extraordinary  danger. 

All  the  departments  or  branches  of  the  staff  should  be 
thoroughly  organized,  provided  in  their  personnel  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  well-educated,  intelligent  officers,  and  equipped 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  most  improved  materid  of 
war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  the  demand  for  small 
arms  so  far  exceeded  the  supply  on  hand,  or  what  the  national 
armories  could  supply,  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  them 
from  abroad.  By  this  means  arms  of  the  most  inferior  quality 
(in  some  cases  arms  whose  use  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Governments  from  which  they  were  purchased),  and  of  every 
caliber,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  at  an  expense 
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greatly  exceeding  what  mQch  better  arms  could  hare  be^i 
manofactnred  for  in  tliis  country.  It  is  belieyed  this  fact 
sustains  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  being  abundantly  supplied 
at  all  times  with  war  mcUerm. 

No  people  in  the  world  equal  the  American  in  the  manufac- 
ture ot  small  arms.  To  purchase  them  abroad  is  simply  to 
lose  the  advantage  of  an  acknowledged  national  superiority  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture.  It  may  here  be  appropriately 
remarked,  while  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  the  materid  of 
war,  and  especially  of  small  arms,  is  under  discussion,  that  all 
small  arms  should  be  of  the  same  caliber.  The  advantages  and 
conveniences  which  would  result  in  an  active  campaign  from 
this  arrangment  would  be  immense. 

Officers  of  all  grades  should  be  thoroughly  educated  for  the 
profession  of  arms.  The  medical  officers  of  the  army  are  re- 
quired to  have  received  a  thorough  professional  education  (a 
wise  requirement)  before  they  can  be  commissioned  as  officers ; 
but  they  are  responsible  in  a  comparatively  small  degree  widi 
the  officers  commanding  the  troops  for  human  life,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  great  interests  of  the  State  with  which  the  latter  are 
intrusted.  One  ill-judged  order  on  the  field,  given  by  an  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  commander,  may,  perhaps  often  does,  cause 
tnore  loss  of  life  than  the  malpractice  of  the  entire  medical 
staft'  of  an  army  in  a  vear.  Yet,  officers  to  conmiand  troops 
are  often  appointed  nap-hazard,  from  any  motive  but  the 
proper  one,  without  any  reference  to  their  natural  qualifica- 
tions or  educational  acquirements,  and  assigned  to  important 
commands.  .  The  practice  is  absurd. 

The  three  nrincipal  arms  of  service  are  infantry,  cavaliy,  and 
artillery.  Tue  more  minute  subdivisions  of  soldiers  having  a 
place  in  eveiy  well-organized  military  establishment,  such  as 
sappers  and  miners,  pontoniers,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  oi  th^  personnel  of  the  appropriate  branches  of 
the  military  staff  of  the  permanent  establishment,  and  hence 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.  Their  numerical  extent  and 
organization  shoidd  be  provided  for  in  the  organization  of  the 
different  departments  ot  the  military  staff. 
*"  Infantry,  from  its  capacity  of  fighting  on  all  kinds  of  ground, 
and  of  beinff  equally  available  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses, is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  principal  arms 
<rf  service,  and  hence  should  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  military 
force  maintained  by  the  State.  Cavalry  is  peculiarly  an  offen- 
sive arm:  without  the  momentum  gained  by  motion  it  is 
powerless  as  pure  cavalry.  It  may  be  dismounted  to  fight  on 
foot,  but  then  it  is  no  longer  cavalry,  but  infantry  for  the 
time  being.  Artillery  is  used  indiscriminately  for  attack  or 
defence ;  but,  as  it  cannot  defend  itself,  it  must  ever  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  both  the  other  arms. 
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In  the  beet  and  most  judiciously  organized  military  establish- 
ments of  the  most  enlightened  and  military  nations,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  infantry  is  nearly  as  follows :  The  organization 
commences  with  the  company,  whose  minimum  strength  is 
what  is  required  for  the  permanent  or  peace  establishment,  and 
whose  maximum  strength  is  what  it  must  be  expanded  to,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  war.  (The  minimum  and  maximum 
must  be  settl^  by  legislation,  based  on  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  permanent  and  prospective  military  wants  of  the  State!) 

A  given  number  of  companies,  usually  eight,  constitutes  a 
battaRon^  and  a  certain  numoer  of  battalions,  commonly  three, 
constitutes  a  regiment.  All  of  these  parts  of  tho  organization 
should  be  provided,  while  the  army  is  on  a  peace  footing,  with 
a  complement  of  officers  sufficient  to  command  them  properly 
and  efficiently  when  they  are  mobilized  and  expanded  to  their 
maximum'stren^h  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  actual  war,  however 
great  its  magnitude.  And  the  same  may  be  remarked  of  the 
number  of  the  officers  of  all  classes  and  grades,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions. A  sufficient  number  should  be  maintained,  in  order 
to  aflFord  an  opportunity  for  study,  practice,  and  general  prep- 
aration, permanently  on  the  peace  establishment,  to  command 
the  troops  properly  and  efficiently,  and  perform  all  other  ser- 
yice  when  the  organization  is  expanded  to  its  utmost  capacity 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  occasion  of  the  greatest  military 
necessity.  It  is  confidently  believed  this  course  would  be 
found  to  be,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  most  economical  in  the 
end.  The  sad  experience  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  just 
closed,  when,  whatever  the  duty  to  be  performed,  "  the  blind 
were  so  often  leading  the  blind,'' fully  sustains  this  proposition. 

Two  of  the  battalions  of  each  regiment  of  infantry  should  be 
kept  on  active  duty,  and  the  remaining  one  in  d6p6t,  drilling, 
instructing,  and  preparing  recruits  for  the  field. 

Kegiments  are  formed  into  brigades,  brigades  into  divisions, 
divisions  into  corps  cCarmee^  and  the  latter  are  united  to  form 
armies.  The  number  of  troops  which  should  constitute  any  of 
these  separate  parts  cannot  be  invariably  fixed  by  any  perma- 
nent rule.  It  must  always  be  determined  by  competent  author- 
ity, taking  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  the  special 
case  for  which  the  organization  is  made.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked generally  that  the  numerical  extent  of  any  command, 
but  more  especially  of  the  primary  grades  of  organization, 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  commanding  officer 
from  giving  the  proper  degree  of  personal  supervision  and  at- 
tention to  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  which  law,  military 
regulations,  and  necessity  may  devolve  on  his  position.  It  is 
thought  the  application  of  this  rule  to  military  organization 
would  be  very  facile. 

In  fixing  the  number  of  officers  proper  to  be  kept  perma- 
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nently  in  service,  it  was  omitted  to  be  stated  that  the  same  rale 
should  be  applied  to  that  invaluable  class  of  military  persons 
known  as  non-commissioned  officers.  A  full  complement  of  these, 
equal  to  all  the  wants  of  the  military  establisnment  when  ex- 
panded to  its  maximum  strength,  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
the  service.  The  officers  and  non-commissioned  of  a  military 
organization  are  its  skeleton^  and  the  skeleton  of  any  military 
establishment  expected  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
should,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  the  animal  frame,  be 
preserved  complete  at  all  times. 

In  all  properly  organized  armies,  the  cavalry  is  composed  of 
troops,  squadrons,  and  regiments.  (When  two  or  more  squad- 
rons, but  less  than  a  regiment,  are  united  for  duty,  the  term 
battalion  of  cavalry  is  applied  to  the  command.)  Regiments 
of  cavalry  are  united  to  form  brigades,  brigades  to  form  divis- 
ions, and  the  latter  to  form  cavalry  corps.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  cavalry  of  a  military  establishment  cannot  be 
definitely  fixed,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  it  should  be  found 
between  a  sixth  and  a  fourth  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  in- 
fantry. Owing,  however,  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
instruction  of  cavalry,  and  the  proper  preparation  of  it  for  field 
service,  the  strength  of  the  cavalry  maintained  in  service  in 
time  of  peace  should  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  proportion, 
as  given  aboye,  to  the  force  of  the  infantry  maintained  in  peace. 
The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  artillery.  Its  minimum 
strength  should  be  in  excess  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  the 
peace  establishment,  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  instructed 
artillerists  ready  for  service  on  the  occurrence  of  a  war.  B.ut 
the  minima  and  maxima  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  organiza- 
tions should  be  regulated  by  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infantry. 

The  artillery  organization  commences  with  the  company, 
each  company  being  a  battery,  whether  of  light  or  heavy  ar- 
tillery, and,  for  convenience  of  administration,  as  .well  as  to 
supply  the  necessary  field  officers  in  actual  war,  companies  are 
united  into  regiments.  In  active  campai^,  batteri^  are  united 
in  an  army  into  brigades  of  artillery.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  here  the  various  subdivisions  of  artillery,  or  to  sug- 
gest what  should  be  the  proportion  of  the  diflerent  kinds.  The 
general  classification  into  heavy  and  light  or  field  artillery  is 
sufficiently  minute  for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration. 
The  exact  amount  of  artillery  which  should  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  military  establishment,  cannot  be  given  in 
figures.  The  following  rule  for  its  determination  is  generally 
supposed  among  educated  military  men  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  service.  Tliere  should  be  one  gun  for  active  pur- 
poses for  every  thousand  men  of  the  other  two  arms,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  one  gun  in  reserve  for  every  thousand.  There 
doubtless  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but,  generally,  ad- 
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herence  to  it  will  be  found  to  give  sufficieDt  artillery  for  the 
wants  of  an  army  in  the  most  active  campaign. 

The  propnetv  of  uniting  all  these  arms  in  brigades,  divisions, 
and  corps,  or  oi  preserving  eacM  arm  in  separate  organizations,  is 
a  moot  question,  on  which. the  minds  of  military  men  are  divided. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it  here.  The 
arrangement  which  it  may  be  most  expedient  to  make  in  this 
respect  may  generally  be  safely  left  to  the  actual  commander  of 
an  army  in  the  field.  Practically,  the  settlement  of  it  must  be 
in  his  hands  in  an  active  campaign. 

The  rule  suggested  for  the  infantry,  to  keep  one  battalion  of 
each  regiment  constantly  in  d^pot  for  the  instruction  and  prep- 
aration of  recruits  for  the  field,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Some  of  the  squadrons  of  each  regiment 
of  artUlery  should  remain  in  d6p6t  for  the  preparation  of  re- 
cruits for  active  service.  Battalions,  squadrons,  and  batteries 
would  alternate  in  this  service.  Numerous  separate  depots  for 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  should  be  established  at 
eligible  sites,  reference  being  had  to  the  purposes  to  which  the 
depots  are  devoted,  throughout  the  country.  These  depots 
would  be  excellent  schools  of  practice  for  the  oflicers  of  the 
several  arms. 

•In  the  proposed  establishment,  the  battalion  of  infantry,  the 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  the  company  of  artillery  or  battery, 
are  considered  corresponding  elements  of  organization. 

All  the  various  staff  departments  of  a  perfectly  organized 
military  establishment  neea  not  be  numbered  in  detail.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  they  should  be  so  constituted  by 
legal  enactment  as  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  military  estab- 
lisnment  when  put  on  a  war  footing,  and  should  be  constantly 
maintained  strong  enough  to  meet  this  exigency. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  such  an  organization  as  has  be^n 
briefly  sketched,  the  only  addition  that  would  have  to  be  made 
to  the  personnel  of  the  military  establishment  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  war  would  be  of  the  lowest  grade  of  military  persons — 
private  soldiers.  To  expand  the  permament  military  establish- 
ment sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  it  would 
simply  be  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  the 
ranks.  The  recruits  for  this  purpose,  obtained  promptly,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  by  the  conscription  (supposing  the  necessity 
for  having  tnem  in  the  field  immediately  to  be  too  great  to 
permit  them  to  go  through  a  course  of  d6p6t  preparation), 
would  be  assigned  to  companies  in  all  the  arms  of  service 
having  not  only  a  skeleton,  highly  instructed  and  experienced, 
but  a  nucleus  of  well-drilled  and  thoroughlv-disciplined  men 
of  their  own  grade,  from  whom  they  would  soon  learn,  by 
association,  by  similation,  and  by  absorption,  to  be  expert 
soldiers.     The  vigorous,  educated  leaven  of  the  permanent 
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establishment  would  soon  be  diffused  throagb  the  entire  expan- 
sion, and  make  the  war  force  completely  homogeneous.* 

The  facility  with  which  the  permanent  establishment,  with 
such  an  organization,  and  sustained  by  a  well-adjusted  system 
of  conscription,  could  be  mobilized  and  promptly  made  effec- 
tive against  any  danger,  however  giieat,  threatening  the  country, 
requires  no  elucidation. 

Since  the  ranks  of  an  army  are  made  up  of  separate  indivi- 
duals, units  of  the  genus  homo,  the  system  or  method  of 
recruiting  or  obtaining  these  separate  units  must  ever  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  efliciency  of  a  military  establishment, 
considered  as  a  practical  working  institution  of  the  State.  The 
only  just,  fair,  rational,  and  thoroughly  effective  system  of 
recruiting  the  military  establishment  of  a  State  is  the  method 
of  conscription,  whereby  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  . 
certain  ages  are  bound  to  perform  military  service  for  a  fixed 
term  at  the  call  of  the  Government.  The  justice  of  the  princi- 
ple on  which  this  system  rests  is  too  obvioos  to  require  special 
elucidation. 

The  obligation  of  a  citizen,  who  receives  the  protection  and 
fostering  care  of  a  government,  to  do  military  service  in  its 
defence  rests  precisely  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  obligation 
to  perform  any  civil  service  which  may  devolve  on  him,  and  for 
the  neglect  of  which  he  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Under  the  system  of  voluntary  recruiting,  patriotic  citizens 
take  the  field  to  defend  the  country  on  the  occurrence  of  a  war, 
while  the  skulks  and  shirks  remain  at  home — ^too  often  to  coin 
money  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  country  and  the  blood  of 
their  more  generous  fellow-countrymen. 

The  system  of  recruiting  the  military  establishment  of  the 
State  by  conscription  is  now  practised  by  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, except  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  disposition  of  the  people  and  the 
genius  of  the  political  institutions  of  these  two  countries,  are 
such  as  to  reject  the  method  of  enforced  military  service,  and 
permit  only  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistments  into  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  The  partial  success  of  the  very  lame 
effort  to  enforce  a  system  of  conscription  in  the  United  States 
during  the  late  atrocious  rebellion,  so  far  from  invalidating  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  is  considered  fully  to  support 
it.  The  system  of  enormous  bounties  and  substitution,  so 
freely  practised  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  the  war, 
was  highly  injurious  to  the  country,  and  it  were  scarcely  too 
strong  to  say  disgraceful.  It  produced  an  active  man-traflSc* 
nearly  as  odious  as  the  African  slave-trade.  It  has  entailed  a 
large  debt  on  every  town,  city,  township,  countv,  and  State  of 
the  loyal  portion  of  the  country,  the  payment  of  which  will  be 
a  burden  to  the  people  for  many  years — a  burden  which  might 
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hare  been  entirely  avoided,  and  the  country  much  better 
Benred,  by  the  enforcement  of  a  just  and  fair  system  of  con- 
scription. It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  is  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  all  the  noble  men  who,  without  the  inducement 
of  an  enormous  bounty,  but  simpljr  under  the  influence  of 
patriotism,  entered  the  military  service  at  the  first  summons  to 
arms,  and  sublimely  bared  their  breasts  to  the  storm  which 
menaced  the  overthrow,  of  the  Government.  Subsequently, 
whik  those  noble  men  we»*e  still  in  the  fidd^  and  in  presence  of 
the  enemy y  their  property  was  taxed  in  many  cases  oy  local  or 
State  governments,  to  raise  money  to  pay  enormous  bounties  to 
substitutes  and  hired  volunteers^  who,  in  many  cases,  deserted 
before  joining  their  regiments.  The  teirm  howniy-mrnper 
came  to  be  wdl  understood  before  the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

The  great  danger  which  lowered  over  the  country  during 
four  dark  years — an  olympiad  which  tried  the  souls  of  the 
truest  men — threatening  complete  destruction  to  the  entire 
governmental  organization  of  the  Bepublic,  has  happily  passed 
away.  For  this  result,  let  thanks  be  given  to  Uod,  and  no 
especial  sredit  be  taken  by  man  I  The  devoted  patriotism  of 
the  vast  mass  of  the  loyal  people,  as  witnessed  by  the  generous 
contributions  which  they  poured  forth  to  meet  the  varied 
exigencies  of  the  appalling  struggle,  is  equally  matter  of 
marvel  and  admiration.  But  the  great  trouble  during  the  war 
was  this :  the  streams  of  supply,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
men,  did  not  flow  regularly  and  eVenly.  Sometimes  there  was 
more  than  a  feast,  and  at  others,  periods  of  the  direst  straits, 
there  was  nearly  a  famine.  This  must  ever  be  the  case,  on 
account  of  the  nows  and  ebbs  of  popular  feeling  in  a  protract- 
ed war,  with  the  system  of  voluntary  recruiting.  ^With  a  well- 
adjusted  system  of  conscription,  honestly  and  rigidly  enforced, 
the  supply  could  always  be  made  to  equal  the  demand. 
Another  very  great  advantage  which  the  system  of  recruiting 
by  conscription  presents  over  the  voluntary  system  is,  in  the 
superiority,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  the  recruits  which 
would  be  furnished  by  the  former.  The  frightful  percentage 
of  men  unfit  for  duty — a  percentage  so  great  oftentimes  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  late  war  as  almost  to  paralyze  the 
armies  of  the  Eepublic,  and  which  arose  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure from  the  loose  manner  in  which  men  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  military  service  were  recruited — should  be  a  warning  not  to 
trust  to  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment.  Throughout  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  especially  during  the  first  two  years, 
the  hospitals  were  crowded  to  overflowing  with  men  who  should 
never  have  been  recruited.  Not  only  were  their  services  lost, 
while  the  Government  paid  and  fed  and  clothed  them,  but  the 
services  of  numerous  attendants  to  wait  on  them  were  lost  to 
the  ranks.     Statistics  derived  from  the  observation  of  the 
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closest  observers,  Kneal  and  medical  ofiicers,  disclose  the  start- 
ling fact  that,  as  a  rule  thronghont  the  entire  war,  not  more 
than  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  muster-roll  strength  of  the 
armies  of  the  Union  appeared  on  battlefields  bearing  mus- 
kets. Throughout  the  entire  war  the  great  battles  were 
ad/ually  fongnt  and  the  victories  achieved  by  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  borne  on  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
armies.  Of  course,  many  influences  operated  to  produce  this 
discrepancy,  but  the  most  potent  one,  in  fact,  the  root  of  the 
great  evil  of  the  immense  disparity  between  the  muster- 
roll  strength  and  the  fighting  force  of  the  armies,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  loose  and  careless  manner  of  recruiting  by  the 
voluntary  svstem.  Under  this  system,  worn-out  druntards, 
decayed  asthmatics,  one-eyed,  one-armed  men,  men  with  differ- 
ent length  of  legs — ^in  short,  not  onlv  men  whose  systems  were 
replete  with  the  seeds  of  all  the  fonns  of  incipient  disease, 
but  men  laboring  under  active  disease,  utterly  unfitting 
them  for  the  performance  of  military  service,  were  received  as 
recruits,  and  sent  to  join  the  armies  in  the  neld,  simply  to  fill 
the  hospitals  when  they  arrived  there.  The  result  is,  a  great 
many  of  these  subjects  never  reached  the  field  at  all :  Xkej 
fell  into  and  crowded  the  hospitals  by  the  wayside.  It 
was  not  unusual,  during  the  war,  to  find  men  in  the  hospitals  who 
had  been  months  in  the  service,  but  had  never  done  an  hour's 
service  in  the  field. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  here — which,  however,  could  be 
done  perfectly  satisfactorily  on  the  most  natural  principles — 
why  so  much  looseness  and  carelessness  obtain  in  recruiting  by 
the  voluntary  system.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  a  fact 
attested  by  the  observation  of  all  military  men  who  had  any 
breadth  of  experience,  during  the  late  war,  of  the  Union  armies 
in  the  field.  Another  fact,  equally  indisputable,  is,  that  the 
evils  caused  by  the  looseness  and  carelessness  of  recruiting  by 
the  voluntary  system  would  in  a  great  measure  be  corrected  by 
a  well-regulated  system  of  conscription.  The  rigid  inspection 
to  which  the  recruits  would  always  be  subjected,  under  a 
svstem  of  enforced  recruiting,  would  in  a  great  d^ree  stop  the 
flooding  of  the  ranks  of  regiments  with  men  morally,  mentally, 
and  physically  disqualified  for  the  performance  of  military 
service.  Then,  if  every  regiment  had  its  battalion  or  other 
fractional  part  of  its  organization  in  d^pot,  for  the  preparation 
of  recruits  for  the  field,  whereby  the  imservicedbcey  who  had 
escaped  the  scrutiny^  of  the  recruiting  inspector,  would  be 
weeded  out,  the  armies  of  the  Kepublic  would  no  longer  be 
weighed  down  by  the  incubus  of  crowded  hospitals,  and  the 
country  no  longer  taxed  to  maintain  soldiers  only  in  name,  who 
render  no  return  for  their  pay. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  purely  military  error  which  marked  the 
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conduct  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  consisted  in  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  effective  system  of  reserves.  The  system  of  re- 
cruiting practised  simply  supplied,  and  not  always  those,  the 
immediate  demands  of  tne  armies  in  the  field.  No  available 
reserves  were  ever  formed.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war,  when  an  advantage  was  gained  in  a  field  conflict,  it  was 
impossible  to  prosecute  it  to  its  full  fruition,  simply  because 
there  were  no  reserves  in  hand  to  supply  the  casualties  of  battle. 
Months  often  were  spent  in  repairing  damages  and  putting  the 
armies  on  a  footing  to  resume  active  operations.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  enemy  had  improved  the  leisure  in  repairing  his  losses 
and  restoring  an  equipollence  of  forces.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  3iis  is  not  war.  It  is  simply  butchery.  An  effec- 
tive system  of  conscription,  which  would  have  enabled  the 
Government  to  have  in  handf,  at  all  times,  ample  reserve  corps, 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  those  expensive  delays 
which  so  often  most  painfully  tried  the  national  patience. 

During  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  armies  of  the  Union  were 
able  to  press  the  advantages  gained  in  the  field  conflicts,  be- 
cause, first,  owing  to  the  narrowing  (thanks  to  the  sound  mili- 
tary judgment  of  the  nresent  illustrious  commander-in-chief),  in 
a  great  measure,  of  the  theatre  of  war,  to  two  important  and 
vital  lines  of  operation,  it  was  possible  to  assemble  on  them  vast 
and  preponderating  armies;  and,  because,  secondly,  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy  were  exhausted,  his  ranks  depleted,  and 
his  armies,  consequently,  no  longer  a  match  for  the  magnificent 
armies  of  the  Kepublic,  which  it  had  required  three  years  of 
most  severe  and  painful  instruction  to  educate  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  decisive  victory. 

It  may  be  postulated  as  an  axiom,  that  a  war  of  any  mag- 
nitude cannot  be  vigorously  prosecuted  without  intermission, 
without  having  in  hand  reserve  corps  at  all  times  suflicient  to 
meet  promptly  the  ever-varying  exigencies  of  active  operations. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  on  account  of  the  great,  but,  as  it 
is  respectfully  submitted,  absurd  prejudice  which  exists  in  the 
United  States  against  any  other  method  than  voluntary  re- 
cruiting, that  it  will  be  possible  to  enforce  a  system  of  con- 
scription in  time  of  peace ;  but  let  it  be  hoped  that,  if  the  coun- 
try should  be  again  involved  in  a  great  war,  wiser  and  juster 
views  may  obtain,  views  dictating  a  system  by  which  the  bur- 
den of  military  service  would  fall  equally  on  all  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  the  military  establishment  be  made  truly 
eflScient  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  nation,  by  filling  the 
ranks  of  its  armies  by  enforced  recruiting. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent military  establishment  of  the  nation,  the  proper  organ- 
ization of  the  national  militia  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
The  subject  should  early  engage  the  attention  of  Congress,  a 
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uniform  and  efficient  system  be  enacted,  and  its  enforcement 
throughont  the  entire  country  intrusted  to  officers  specially 
assigned  to  that  duty.  All  the  arms-bearing  citizens  should  be 
required  to  do  military  service  a  certwi  portion  of  time  in  each 
year,  witliin  the  limits  of  their  own  States.  By  this  means  the 
rudiments  of  military  instruction  wonld  be  desseminated  among 
the  people.  It  is  not  apprehended  that  the  military  spirit  of 
the  American  people  will  soon  fall  seriously  into  d^ay ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  martial  ardor,  uninstructed,  will 
not  at  once  make  an  efficient  army  out  of  citizens  drawn  from 
all  the  associations  of  peaceful  pursuits.  Whatever  dissemin- 
ates military  instruction  amon^  the  people  renders  the  forma- 
tion of  an  active  army  more  facile. 

A  minute  system  of  military  regulations,  comprehending 
every  branch  of  the  military  establishment,  so  minute,  indeed, 
as  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  every  case  that  could  possibly 
arise  in  the  administration  of  the  service,  should  be  publishedf, 
and  the  observance  of  them  strictly  enforced  alike  on  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest.  The  preparation  of  these  regulations 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  most  accomplished  and  best  cultiva- 
ted military  men  in  the  country — ^men  of  thorough  military 
education,  and  large,  practical  experience  of  the  admin- 
istration of  armies  in  the  field.  Deviation  from  them  should 
be  the  result  of  xin  inexorable  necessity  knowing  no  other 
resource,  and  should  be  tolerated  only  in  this  case.  There  was 
much  popular  clap-trap  heard  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
about  ''cutting  red  tape,"  and  the  tape-ouUera  were* generMj 
esteemed  by  ill-informed  persons  in  the  military  service  and  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  nave  done  a  very  meritorious  action ; 
but  it  is  confidently  believed  such  is  not  the  judgment  of  the 
best-informed  military  men  of  the  country — ^men  who  exempli- 
fied in  their  own  careers  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  a  ririd 
obedience  to  law  and  regulations,  and  who,  nevertheless,  did 
more  by  far  to  suppress  the  rebellion  than  all  the  red-tape 
cutters  to  whom  the  war  gave  a  public  existence.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  there  is  no  recorded  instance  in  which 
Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  or  Thomas  found  it  necessary  to  cut 
any  red  tape,  though,  had  it  been  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  country  to  do  so,  they  are  all  men  who  would 
promptly  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  applying  the  scissors 
to  the  most  time-honored  regulations.  They  obviated  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  course  in  conflict  with  the  army  regula- 
tions and  ninitary  laws  by  making  proper  and  ample  prepara- 
tion in  advance  to  meet,  as  far  as  numan  foresight  could  do  it, 
all  the  requirements  of  the  service.  It  is  not  denied  that  there 
may  be  occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  commander 
to  adopt  a  course  outside  of  the  regulations,  or  even  in  direct 
conflict  with  them ;  but  it  is  believed  such  instances  are  few 
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indeed,  and  can  generally  be  guarded  against  by  proper  pre- 
cautions taken  sumciently  in  aavance. 

The  opinion  is  hazarded,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  during 
the  late  war,  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  perform  the 
popular  operation  of  cutting  red  tape,  the  necessity  was  due  to 
the  previous  neglect  of  the  commander,  who,  subsequently, 
conla  relieve  himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  previous 
neglect  only  by  ignoning,  the  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  the  military  service,' and  otherwise  transcending  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  his  offiee. 

And  the  further  opinion  is  hazarded,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  in  which  red  tape  was  cut  during  the  war,  it  was  done 
more  in  the  interest  ot  the  cutter,  or  to  gratify  some  favorite 
whim  or  caprice  of  his,  than  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 
When  the  extent  of  the  lawlessness  which  was  practised  dui'- 
ing  the  war  in  setting  aside  laws  and  trampling  on  the  army 
regulations  is  considered,  it  is  believed  these  remai^  will  not 
be  deemed  unfounded  or  inappropriate. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  all  military  men  of  every  grade 
should  be  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms.  The  United 
States  Military  Academy,  more  fostered  by  the  Government, 
and  its  capacity  sufficiently  expanded  to  furnish  annually  the 
number  of  officers  required  by  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
military  service  of  the  country,  would  nobly  and  amply  supply 
the  necessary  theoretic  and  much  of  the  practical  military  edu- 
cation. But  with  the  organization  herein  proposed,  the  perma- 
nent military  establishment  would  be  a  vast  military  school. 
In  this  school  young  men  of  natural  adaptability  for  the  mili- 
tary profession,  who  have  received  the  necessary  previous 
general  education,  would  soon  acquire  sufficient  military  instruc- 
tion to  entitle  them  topromotion.  This  they  should  and  doubt- 
less would  receive.  The  influence  of  such  promotion  on  the 
morale  of  the  army  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage. 

Having  sketched  generally  the  principles  which  should  fix 
the  extent  and  regulate  the  organization  of  a  military  establish- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly  the  influence  which  the 
organization  proposed  would  exercise  on  the  efficiency  of  an 
active  army.  An  army  formed  as  herein  proposed  would  take 
the  field  commanded  by  thoroughly  instructed  and  experienced 
officers,  supported  by  instructed  non-commfesioned  officers, 
with  its  ranJks  filled  by  men  drawn  from  civil  life,  and  devoted 
to  the  military  service  only  after  the  most  careful  and  rigid 
scrutiny  and  thorough  preparation  subsequently,  in  d6p6t,  to 

{prepare  them  for  the  various  and  arduous  duties  of  a  soldier's 
ife.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  so  constituted,  over  an  army 
made  up  of  recruits  accepted  into  the  service  without  rigid 
scrutiny  and  subsequent  preparation  and  instruction,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  may  be  readily  estimated.    With  an  army  so  or- 
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ganized,  the  hospitals  would  not  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
-young  soldiers  before  they  had  seen  a  half-year  of  service,  and 
the  nation  might  reasonably  expect  (and  would  doubtlessly  be 
gratified  in  the  expectation^  to  see  the  fighting  strenjfth  of  such 
an  army  bear  a  reasonable — ^yes,  a  large — proportion  to  the 
muster-roll.  Such  an  army  would  be  a  mass  of  intelligent, 
prepared,  hardened  human  beings,  capable  of  accomplishing 
any  enterprise  its  numbers  would  warrant  its  undertaking. 
Not  weighed  down  with  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  inefficiency 
in  its  ofiicers,  nor  with  numerous  invalids,  its  ranks  would  be 
full,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  numerical  strength  would  be 
at  all  times  available  for  the  service  of  the  country.  What 
soldier  would  not  delight  to  command  such  an  army,  and 
glory  in  the  deeds  he  could  achieve  with  it  to  his  country's 
advantage } 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  new  principles  of  military 
organization,  nor  even  novel  facts,  are  enunciated  in  this  paper. 
Such  is  not  its  purpose.  The  true  principles  of  military 
organization,  based  on  a  large  experience,  have  long  been  fully 
demonstrated  and  established.  But  the  utterance  of  sound 
principles  at  fortunate  junctures,  when  they  are  appropriately 
stated,  is  often  more  beneficial  to  the  public  than  the  propound- 
ing of  startling  paradoxes.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  re- 
spectfully to  invite  the  attention  of  the  high  public  function- 
aries charged  with  the  control  of  the  great  national  interests 
to  the  well-established  principles  on  which  the  permanent  mili- 
tary establishment  of  tne  country  should  be  based. 

A  word  of  explanation  is  proper  in  regard  to  the  criticism 
indulged  in,  in  certain  passages,  touching  some  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  late  war.  This  criticism  is  not  made  in  any  spirit 
of  censoriousness,  nor  with  the  disposition  to  ventilate  in- 
juriously matters  around  which,  in  many  cases,  the  haze  of 
time  has  already  begun  to  gather.  It  is  made  simply  and 
honestly,  for  the  purpose  of  humbly  aiding  to  inaugurate  a 
more  healthful  and  useful  system  for  the  future. 

That  the  permanent  military  organization  of  the  country 
needs  enlargement  and  thorough  reorganization,  is  believed  to 
be  a  proposition  which  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  most 
casual  observer  of  the  national  history  during  the  past  four 
years.  It  is  thought  the  present  is  a  most  propitious  season 
for  the  performance  of  this  most  necessary  work.  The  public 
mind  is  fresh  touching  the  dangers  through  which  the  Bepublic 
has  passed,  dangers  wnich  menaced  its  very  existence,  and  which 
might  have  been  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  by  having  at  the  out- 
set of  the  struggle  a  permanent  military  establishment  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  so  organized 
as  to  make  those  resources  immediately  available.  The  sub- 
ject will  doubtlessly  engage  the  attention  of  the  National  Legis- 
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latare  at  its  next  session,  and  it  is  earnestly  trusted  the  lessons 
of  experience  will  not  be  unheeded.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation  will,  by  legislative  action, 
create  a  permanent  military  establishment  commensurate  with 
the  exalted  position,  the  present  and  increasing  peace  necessi- 
ties, and  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Eepublic,  with  an 
organization  that  may  be  readily  expanded,,  by  simply  increas- 
ing promptly  the  personnel  of  tne  r^ks  through  the  agency  of 
a  well-regulated  and  thoroughly  enforced  sjrstem  of  conscription, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  danger  which  may  threaten  the 
national  safety. 

With  such  a  permanent  military  establishment,  receiving,  as 
it  is  confidently  believed  it  would,  the  cordial  and  enlightened 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  substantial 
population  of  the  country,  and  with  the  adjunct  of  a  sufficient 
navy,  organized  as  could  be  so  readily  suggested  by  those  great 
naval  heroes,  FarragUt,  Porter,  et  id  oinne  genue^  the  great 
Republic  would  move  smoothly  and  serenely  onward  in  its 
career  of  coextensive  greatness  and  usefulness,  secured  against 
all  violence,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  and  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  free  institutions,  sustained  by  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, to  a  free,  happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people.  May 
such  be  the  career  of  the  great  Republic,  the  duration  of  whose 
existence  will  be  told  in  millenniums  I 
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Sib  Autumk  flings  his  gauntlet  down, 
And  to  battle  Sir  Winter  dares : 

Through  withered  woods,  the  herald  wind, 
From  his  trumpet  the  challenge  blares. 

With  rude  retainers,  from  castle-keep, 
Strides  Sir  Winter  in  mailed  might ; 

His  blade  was  forged  in  the  crackling  flames 
That  swirl  in  the  Northern  Light. 

The  waning* Year  their  tourney  sees; 

But  Sir  Autumn,  brave  and  bold, 
Lies  purple-stained,  with  shivered  lance. 

On  the  knighUy  doth  of  gold. 
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SEEKING  THE    BUBBLE. 

♦    ♦    ♦    "Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard; 
Jealous  in  honor;  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  

—As  You  LiKB  It.    Act  II.,  Scene  Vn. 

vm.    . 

AMONG  OTHER  THINGS,  ABOUT  BCULES. 

The  next  morning  after  mj  installation  in  Colonel  Cromii^eirs 
o£Sce,  as  acting-assistant  adjutant-general,  as  the  order  said, 
I  set  to  work  in  blind  darnest,  according  to  the  colonel's  direc- 
tions of  the  previous  afternoon,  to  familiarize  myself  with  my 
new  dnties ;  though  what  those  duties  were  to  be,  1  confess  I  had 
not  the  most  remote  conception,  the  dominant  idea  prevailing 
in  my  mind,  at  that  moment,  being  that  somehow  I  had  not  been 
dismissed,  as  I  had  confidently  expected  to  be  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lastoe  gave  nae  the  order  to  report  at  Department 
head-quarters.  Had  I  known  what  was  in  store  for  me — the 
untold  woes  symbolized,  though  to  me  concealed,  by  the  three 
A's  and  one  G  which  I  was  now  authorized  and  recjuired  to 
append  to  my  official  signature — my  pleasure  at  escapmg  from 
unmerited  disgrace  might  have  been  marred  by  a  horrible  doubt. 
But  fortunatehr,  most  fortunatelyj  we  mortals  are  so  constructed 
that,  barring  dyspepsia  and  the  like  disturbants  of  our  normal 
balance,  we  cannot  see  round  the  corner.  What  would  become 
of  us,  if  we  could  ? 

So,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  teamsters,  the  young  mule  browsed 
at  will  among  the  new  pastures.  Curious  and  wonderful  were 
many  of  the  things  that  caught  my  attention.  First  and  fore- 
most were  those  awful  consolidated  morning  reports,  terribly 
familiar  to  everj  adjutant,  general  or  special,  come  back  to  plague 
me,  but  grown  into  a  gigantic  sheet,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  an 
interminable  array  ot  red  columns  and  red  lines,  and  filled  with  a 
reckless  waste  of  red  figures  and  black  figures  alarming  to 
contemplate.  Who  invented  consolidated  morning  reports! 
Why  do  they  have  them  i  What  does  who  do  with  them  ?  I 
asked  myself;  but  not  even  echo,  although  currently  supposed 
to  solve  all  questions  otherwise  unanswerable,  was  sufficiently 
audacious  to  venture  on  a  response.  I  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Chipps,  the  officer  on  whom  the  weight  of  this  nuisance 
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had  been  devolved  by  the  Adjntant-Geueral,  that  General 
Bulger  insisted  upon  having  a  full  return  made  out  every  day; 
the  consequence  of  which  appeared  to  be  that  the.  reports  were 
now  jubt  seven  weeks  behindhand,  and  were  being  rapidly 
gained  on,  while  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  at  Wash- 
ington was  frantically  demanding  impossible  monthly  returns 
for  remote  periods  in  the  forgotten  past.  Chipps  might  have 
been  any  age,  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  being  certainly  either 
very  young  for  his  looks,  or  else  looking  very  old  for  his  age. 
Heseenied  to  have  gone  through  one  of  those  desiccating  pro- 
cesses that  have  been  so  successfully  applied  to  milk  and  eggs  and 
vegetables^,  and,  like  those  articles,  to  have  become  thereby  very 
much  condensed  in  bulk  and  changed  in  color  and  appearance, 
without  suffering  any  material  loss  of  the  essential  virtues.  I  found 
him  a  very  quiet  man,  charged  with  about  two  dozen  fixed  and 
finite  opinions,  or  *•  facts,"  as  he  styled  them,  which,  from  internal 
evidences,  I  should  say  were  acquired  at  a  very  tender  age,  and 
had  simply  become  hardened  by  time,  without  perceptible 
addition  or  subtraction.  When  I  add  that  he  wore  amazingly 
high  shirt-collars,  chewed  a  great  deal  of  leaf  tobacco,  appar- 
ently without  spitting,  read  a  pocket  edition  of  Moore's  poems 
in  the  intervals  of  consolidated  morning  reports,  and  was  never 
known  to  write  or  receive  a  letter,  I  say  all  I  know  of  him. 

KoUes  I  found  to  be  a  very  muscular  young  Christian,  indeed ; 
and  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  singular  affection  which 
evidently  subsisted  between  him  and  the  sharp,  finely-tempered 
Colonel  was  all  that  kept  him  in  the  oflSce.  Certainly  he  was 
very  much  out  of  place  anywhere  within  pistol-range  of  pen, 
ink,  and  paper ;  for,  with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  I  have 
rarely  met  a  man  with  a  more  unhappy  fatality-  of  getting  the 
English  language  into  a  snarl,  and  writing  just  what  he  did  not 
mean.  No  amount  of  reniionstrance  could  persuade  him  that 
the  form  of  expression  used  made  the  slightest  difference :  so 
long  as  he  himself  underetood  it,  that  was  enough.  As  we 
walked  up  to  Colonel  Cromwell's  tent  to  dine,  tlie  big  boy 
informed  me,  in  answer  to  one  section  of  my  catechism,  that 
his  department  was  the  "  heavy  standing  around;"  and  I  soon 
found  that  this  uncouth  phrase  was  sufliciently  descriptive.  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  my  opinion  of  this  young  gentleman 
underwent  a  material  modification  some  weeks  later,  when  I 
saw  him  waked  up  at  the  assault  of  Muddy  Fort. 

These  two  oflicers  and  myself,  with  eleven  clerks,  detailed 
from  the  different  regiments  in  the  department,  constituted  the 
effective  force  of  Colonel  Cromwell's  otiice.  That  peculiar  man 
required  us  to  work,  with  the  regularity  of  machinery  and  the 
punctuality  of  a  chronometer,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  noon,  and  i^om  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  everv  day. 
It  was  no  idle  theory  with  him,  that  &ix  hours  o£  mental  labor 
Vol.  IV.— 32 
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were  just  enough  for  the  man  and  the  work.  "  The  machine 
preserves  its  uniform  efficiency,  and  the  product  is  its  best,"  he 
used  to  sav ;  "  no  use  of  dilution ;  gain  in  extensity  is  lost  in 
intensity."  He  seemed  on  such  familiar  terms  with  all  words 
that  I  scarcely  noticed  that  these  terms  were  not  of  daily  use, 
until  they  were  reduced  to  ink.  Ink  is  to  language  what  the 
photograph  is  to  nature:  it  preserves  the  form  indeed,  but 
crucifies  the  expression. 

After  I  had  loafed  about  the  office  a  few  days,  reading  up  the 
order  and  letter  books,  and  puzzling  over  the  documents  that 
came  pouring  in  in  a  steady  stream,  like  grist  to  the  hopper, 
Colonel  Cromwell  informed  me  that  my  special  department 
would  be  the  correspondence,  Holies  taking  charge  of  the  issue 
of  general '  and  special  orders  under  his  personal  direction. 
This  sounded  to  me,  then,  much  grander  than  it  turned  out, 
for  I  presently  discovered  that  my  management  of  the  corre- 
spondence consisted  of  such  things  as  translating  the  colonel's 
phonofflyph,  "  A  F — A  G  "  into  *'  Approved  and  respectfully 

iorwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.     ,  Major- 

General  Commanding."  By  the  way,  it  occurred  to  me  tliat 
this  blank  would  have  been  quite  as  expressive  without  the 
signature  of  one  Julius  Bulger.  "  No  "  had  to  be  interpreted, 
"Sir:  In  reply,  &c.,  &c.,  asking,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Commanding 
General  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  do  not  admit  of  a  compliance  with  your  request."  The 
CommandiTw  General  directs :  what  a  ton  of  satire  is  hidden 
under  that  thin  phrase !  It  scared  me  terribly  at  first  to  find 
that  the  Commanding  General  neither  directed  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  the  many  things  done  in  his  name,  nor  even  knew  of 
their  being  ordered ;  but  the  custom  of  service,  the  unwritten 
and  infiexible  law  of  armies,  sanctifies  the  fiction.  And  per- 
haps it  is  as  well.  How  else  would  some  commanders  that  you 
and  I  know  of,  dear  reader,  have  weathered  the  northeast 
wind  that  blows  removals  to  the  south  ?  Napoleon  cut  square 
across  the  knot  in  the  campaign  of  Italy,  but  "  nice  customs," 
even  while  they  "  curt'sy  to  great  kings,"  change  not  in  their 
substance,  for  see  what  became  of  the  Napoleonic  creation  in  our 
own  war  !  .  .  .  .  But  that  is  hardly  a  fair  argument  either  •  for  we 
Saxons,  though  we  rush  madly  into  the  footsteps  of  the  French- 
man, generally  manage  to  obliterate  the  delicate  Parisian  imprint 
with  the  heavy  treaa  of  our  double-soled  brogan.  We  copy 
the  French  names,  indeed,  but  where  are  the  French  things  ? 
Where  is  the  Chef  d'Etat  Major,  whom  we  and  our  late  English 
cousins  tried  to  import?  I  suppose  we  all  remember  the 
"  B'ys,  I'm  wid  ye,"  that  so  grotesquely  betrayed  the  origin  of 
at  least  one  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Garde  Lafayette,  when 
that  regiment  retired  and  the  62d  went  forward  at  Fair  Oaks. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fable,  but  fully  subscribe  to  the  moral. 
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It  was  at  the  dinner  to  which  Colonel  Cromwell  had  been 
kind  enough  to  invite  his  new  assistant  (who  has  ungratefully 
been  letting  the  soup  cool  itself  to  jelly,  while  he  was  indulging  in 
one  of  his  pet  long-winded  digressions),  that  the  colonel  took 
advantage  of  a  favorable  gap  in  the  conversation  and  dishes  to 
insert  his  promised  story  about  the  mule.  It  was  originally  the 
property,  he  said  (meaning  the  story),  of  a  splendid  fellow  who  had 
served  as  inspector-general  on  the  same  staff  with  him  in  Grant's 
army  at  Donelson  and  Shiloh ;  the  scene  had  been  witnessed  in 
General  Ilalleck's  muddy  and  cautious  advance  on  Corinth,  and 
had  been  told  to  Colonel  Cromwell  as  he  lay  wounded  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  at  Cairo.  From  that  moment,  he  said,  his  wound  began 
to  heal.  A  four-mule  team  had  become  hopelessly  tangled  up  in 
the  road  by  the  refractory  conduct  of  one  of  its  members.  The 
teamster,  dismounted  and  up  to  his  boot-tops  in  mud,  was  beating 
the  balky  animal  with  the  butt  end  of  his  whip.  To  him, 
arrives,  horror-stricken,  a  tract-bearing  member  of  some  com- 
mission, and  attempts  to  reason  with  the  teamster — reason  with 
a  teamster ! — then  gently  to  expostulate,  next  decidedly  to  re- 
buke :  firstly  for  his  brutality,  secondly  for  his  added  and  ear- 
offending  profanity ;  for  by  this  time  the  mule  has  begun 
to  kick  madly,  but  with  excellent  intention,  and  the  ass  to 
swear  terrible  monthsful.  "My  friend,"  finally  remarks  the 
man  of  tracts,  designing  an  impressive  climax — '^  My  friend, 
yon  should  not  beat  that  poor  dumb  animal  so.  How  would 
you  like  it  yourself?"  "  Go  to — ,"  I  will  not  say  where,  ex- 
claims the  infuriated  teamster  with  many  an — I  will  not  say  what 
— besides,  and  seizing  a  huge  fence-rail,  whereof  there  were  still  a 
few  left  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  those  early  days,  begins 
to  belabor  therewith  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  beast.  "7j^ 
he-^orCt-like  it^'^  he  shouts,  breathlessly  and  between  whacks, 
"  Why-was  he-a  mu-rl  ? — say  !"  Whereupon  Rolles  burst  into 
a  roar,  and  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  fat  cheeks,  while 
Doctor  Crippler  cackled  till  he  was  pui-ple  and  had  brought  on 
a  violent  cough,  and  poor  Jenkins  upset  his  camp-stool,  and  a 
whole  dish  of  tomatoes,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  surprise,  and, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  continued  to  giggle  at  the  shortest 
notice  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  The  colonel 
looked  inexpressibly  pleased,  but  merely  smiled,  called  to  the 
attending  contraband  to  bring  more  tomatoes,  and  occupied 
himself  in  tracing  my  name  on  the  table-cloth  with  the  end  of 
a  clean  fork. 

"That  story,"  he  said  presently,  when  we  had  somewhat  re- 
turned to  civilized  life,  "  is  like  a  sword-cane  in  one  respect :  it 
hides  its  true  point.  Though  the  subject  belongs  to  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  the  application  is  universal.  When 
ever  anybody  beats  you  with  a  fence-rail,  and  you  don't  like  it, 
as  I  fancy  you  won't,  ask  yourself,  'Why  was  you  a  mulet' 
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and  vou  will  feel  better  immediately.  Yon  were  made  to  be 
licked." 

*'  And  to  kick,"  suggested  Rolles. 

"Yes,  and  skin  whose  legs?  Iron  trace  chains  are  harder 
thatl  mnle  bark  any  day." 

''  Go  on  with  the  Sanford  and  Merton,  colonel ;  don't  mind 
us,"  said  the  big  youth  with  a  grin,  whereat  the  colonel,  instead 
of  being  mortaUy  offended,  merely  rumpled  the  young  gentle- 
man's hair,  and  told  him  he  should  be  sent  away  from  the  table 
until  he  learnt  better  manners. 

I  soon  found  the  use  of  that  moral ;  and  through  the  next 
few  months,  when  I  had  little  but  hard  work,  and  nothing  but 
abuse  for  my  pains  from  inferiors  and  superiors  alike,  always 
excepting  my  three  companions  in  the  traces ;  when  it  seemed 
to  my  overstrained  nerves  that  every  man  who  wanted  or  fancied 
he  wanted  any  thing,  without  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  came  in  per- 
son to  head-quarters  to  ask  for  it,  thirsting  for  the  gratification  of 
having  a  grievance  against  the  humble  instruments  of  his  denial ; 
when  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  we  did  was  undone  by  Gen- 
eral Bulger,  and  had  to  be  done  over  again,  and  again  undone, 
and  gone  through  with  once  mpre ;  when  I  fancied  that  the 
general  issued  harsh  and  disagreeable  orders  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than,  by  countermanding  them  promptly  upon  personal 
application  to  him,  to  create  the  impression  that  Colonel  Crom- 
well was  the  enemy,  and  General  Bulger  the  benefactor,  of  the 
army  ;  when  the  Department  at  Washington  threatened  dis- 
missal for  non-rendition  of  returns  which  the  general  had 
carried  in  his  coat  pocket  until  they  had  become  greasy  with 
age  ;  when  the  corps  and  division  commanders  said  they  hadn't 
received  orders,  for  which  we  held  their  written  receipts ;  when 
Colonel  Close  did  the  same  thing,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
wrote  private  notes  about  it  to  the  general,  which  made  that 
just  man  think  we  were  nursing  a  private  feud ;  when  the  for- 
eign aides-de-camp  seized  the  stalls  set  apart  for  our  horses,  and 
their  delightful  servants  stole  our  saddles,  and  we  could  get  no 
satisfaction,  because  said  aides  wouldn't  understand  the  American 
customs,  and  we  couldn't  speak,  let  us  say,  the  Cossack  lan- 
guage ;  when  Captains  Vauxrieu  and  Prettyman  were  always 
detailed  to  accompany  the  general  to  the  reviews,  and  to  the 
gorgeous  dinners  given  by  Admiral  Puffer,  on  the  Flagship 
*'  G.  V.  Fox,"  while  Captain  Holies  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins 
were  the  ones  to  hunt  up  a  stray  brigade  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Corps  at  two  a.  h.  of  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  or  to  go  out  in 
a  small  boat  before  daybreak  with  a  sharp  norther  rising,  to 
carry  the  forgotten  dispatches  to  the  steamer  of  the  Blackeye 
Line  for  New  i  ork,  anchored  off  the  bar ; — ^in  a  word,  whenever 
one  of  those  little  troubles  overcame  me,  such  as  cause  the 
stoutest  heart  to  contract  with  the  thought  that  the  world  has 
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turned  against  it,  suddenly  a  briffht  ray  would  light  up  the 
darkness,  and  I  would  say  to  nnyselt',  "  Why  was  I  a  mule?  and 
fall  to  whistling  the  "  Year  of  Jube-fo,"  as  cheerily  as  an  artist. 

The  very  day  after  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  diflTerent  commanders  to  have  their  troops  in 
readiness  for  offensive  operations  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  a 
circular  was  sent  round  to  the  different  staff  officers,  warning 
them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  with  similar 
haste,  probably  on  the  en&uing  Monday.  One  wall  tent  would 
be  allowed  to  every  four  officers,  and  but  twenty-five  pounds 
of  baggage,  including  mess-chest.  I  was  young,  then,  m  staff 
experience,  and  knew  no  better  than  to  pack  up  a  single  change 
of  under-clothing,  a  pound  of  tobacco,  two  towels,  a  cake  of 
soap,  one  hair-brush,  one  tooth  ditto,  one  whisk  ditto,  and  a 
comb,  strap  a  pair  of  blankets  to  my  saddle,  and  remain  in 
close  proximity  to  the  general's  house  from  morning  till  night 
for  four  whole  days,  until  all  my  companions  got  to  laughing 
at  my  innocence,  I  may  here  state  that,  although  exactly 
similar  orders  and  circulars  continued  to  be  issued  about  every 
fortnight  until  towards  Christmas,  nothing  came  of  them,  and 
that,  when  we  finally  did  move,  it  was  ouite  unexpectedly  to 
everybody,  especially,  as  I  think,  to  Major-General  Bulger, 
and  that  that  gallant  and  accomplished  chieftain  filled  no  less 
than  seven  wagons  with  the  "  personal  baggage,  including 
mess-chest,"  of  himself  and  his  five  Cossack-aides,  as  we  usea 
to  call  them. 

In  November,  our  command  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  on  transports,  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand troops,  chiefly  nine-months  men,  with  a  few  veterans  from 
the  Northwest,  and  a  regiment  or  two  from  the  garrisons  at 
Washington,  After  much  delay  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
between  General  Bulger,  Colonel  Cromwell,  Colonel  Close,  and 
Major  Hancharensis,  of  the  Greek  army  (the  latter  of  whom 
vehemently  persisted  upoii  the  adoption  of  the  phalanx  as  the 
unit  of  organization,  wliile  Colonel  Close  merely  contended  for 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  wagons,  and  the  detail  of  the 
highest  officers  as  brigade  quartermasters),  an  order  was  issued, 
designating  these  troops,  augmented  by  one  brigade  from  our 
own  corps,  as  the  Twenty-seventh  Army  Corps,  and  appointing 
Brigadier-General  B.  A.  Tortilye  to  the  command,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President.  Gtiiieral  Tortilye  was  an  old 
Shiloh  friend  of  our  adiutant-general's,  who  valued  him  for 
his  sterling  qualities,  and  was  verv  much  admired  by  General 
Bulger  for  his  eccentricity.  I  had  long  venerated  him  from  a 
distance,  because  he  never  came  to  head-quarters  unless  sent 
for.  I  had  not  met  him  before  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  corps,  but  recognized  him  instantly  when,  in  getting 
the  colonel  to  sign  a  paper,  I  encountered  in  his  office  a  sharp 
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but  bronzed-visaged  veteran,  clad  in  a  faded  field-oflScer's  coat, 
thrown  wide  open,  with  small  silver  stars  on  the  shoulders,  but 
without  other  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  a  buflF  waiscoat  encircled 
by  a  sword-belt  of  the  same  color,  bearing  a  huge  cavalry  sabre, 
upon  the  handle  of  which  the  possessor  of  these  curiosities  was 
actively  engaged  in  crushing  and  eflfectually  destroying  a  regu- 
lation felt  hat,  once  bla(;k,  without  so  much  as  a  gold  cord  upon 
,  it.  He  moved  about  and  talked  incessantly,  not  only  then,  but 
always  afterwards,  whenever  I  saw  him,  in  a  nervous,  jerky 
way,  changing  from  one  subject  to  another,  or  from  one  attitude 
to  another,  in  the  most  surprising  manner. 
. "  No  use  of  nine  months  men — ^not  a  bit,"  he  was  saying  just 

then,  "not  the  first  d d  bit.     Might  as  well  send  so  raanv 

flower-pots.     Set  of  fools,  anyhow.   No  idea  of  the  war.     Won  t 

fight.    Won't  let  us  fight.   D n  their  proclamations.   Give  me 

the  men,  sir,  and  take  your  proclamations.  Who  reads  procla- 
mations, anyhow  ?  Printing  spoils  'em  for  cigarettes — might  do 
some  good,  else.    No  place  to  camp  in.    Not  fit  fi)r  a  dog.    No 

water.    And  I'm  d d  if  I  don't  have  those  wagons,  tpo,  if  I 

have  to  go  and  hitch  'em  up  mvsel£  Where's  the  general  ?" 
During  wtdch  brief  sentence  he  had  walked  three  times  round 
and  seven  across  the  room,  sat  on  all  the  chairs  and  then  on  the 
tablcj  upset  the  inkstand,  lit  a  cigar,  let  it  go  out,  and  threw 
the  stump  into  our  bucket  of  ice-water,  all  vrithout  evincing  the 
slightest  consciousness  of  any  thing  unusual  or  noteworthy  in  his 
proceedings.  Then  Lieutenant  Jenkins  was  more  glad  than 
ever  that  Gleneral  TortUye  had  been  so  ceremonious  in  his  visits 
to  head-quarters,  inasmuch  as  the  said  lieutenant  would  pro- 
bably at  some  time  have  been  provoked  into  a  personal  alter- 
cation with  this  gentleman.  Knowing  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  two  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  the  colonel  say, 
"  Turtle,  if  you  walk  a  certain  number  of  times  up  and  down 
this  room,  you  will  have  gone  a  mile,  you  know.  Orderly,  just 
filled  this  inkstand,  please.  And,  Turtle,  I'll  thank  you  to  be 
careful  in  selecting  your  spittoon  another  time,  and  keep  it 
separate  from  our  ice-water."  Then  he  signed  my  paper,  and  I 
had  to  leave  the  room. 

A  few  days  later,  General  Tortilye  went  out  with  one  division 
of  his  corps  on  a  reconnoissance,  and,  after  his  return,  sent  in 
such  a  Queer  report  of  it,  that  I  was  obliged  to  copy  it,  to  show 
round  if  ever  I  should  return  homa  It  is  not  long,  and,  besides, 
you  can  skip  it  if  you  choose : — 

•*HD.QB8.87thA.C.(ProTL>-      1 
Mud  Batoit,  nxab  Saoufioiob,  Tbx^  > 
Deo.  2, 1802—  ) 

"Col.  0.  Cbohwell,  A.  A,  Genera^ 

Ed.  Qr8.f  Army  SouOiioest — 
"  Dr.  Colo. — Owing  probably  to  the  stupidity  of  some  A.  D.  C.  or  orderly  up  at  your 
place,  I  didn't  get  your  order  to  send  out  a  diyision  on  the  Deadwood  road  as  far  as 
its  intersection  witii  tiie  Coast  road  and  stir  up  the  enemy  about  there,  until  Just  aa 
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I  was  turning  in  on  the  night  of  the  30.  inst.  However  duty  is  duty  and  has  to  be 
done  so  I  routed  out  some  of  my  people  and  sent  them  to  hunt  up  Brig.  Grcn.  Fizzelle, 
Oom<*  2*  Div„,  and  tell  him  to  get  his  men  stretched  out  on  the  road  bright  and  early 
in  the  momiiig  and  go  ahead  and  carry  out  your  orders.  Pretty  soon  however  I 
about  made  up  my  mind  tliat  as  you  probably  wanted  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it  I 
had  better  go  along  and  not  trust  ever^  thing  to  Gem  Fizzelle — who  though  a  well 
meaning  soi  t  of  man  enough  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark  for  these  kind  of  things— the 
result  shows  me  I  acted  good  in  doing  so. 

"  Punctually  at  seven  a.  h.,  in  about  the  nastiest  rainstorm  I  ever  want  to  wit- 
ness, I  was  in  the  saddle  with  my  staff  waiting  for  (Jen^  Fizzelle  but  the  aide  (Smith), 
I  sent  to  hurry  him  up  found  things  mixed  up  very  bad — so  I  had  to  set  to  to 
straighten  them  out — and  at  last  the  coliunn  did*  get  started — but  it  was  then  eight 
o'clock — much  to  my  disgust,  as  you  may  imagine.  However  when  the  men  did 
get  in  the  road  and  fairly  started  they  used  their  legs  good — so  that  by  noon — 
sharp — the  head  of  the  column  come  up  to  those  cross  roads — which  are  ho  where 
near  the  place  your  Engineer  has  put  them  on  his  map  but  a  good  nine  and  a  half 
mUe  stretch  from  our  camp — which  I  allow  was  a  good  march  for  my  green  troops 
in  such  miserable  weather  and  disgusting  roads — if  roads  they  can  be  called  at  all 
when  the  bottom  seems  to  have  dropped  right  out  of  every  thing  and  been  filled  up 
with  slush. 

"I  tell  you  Colonel  it's  no  sort  of  use  our  running  off  on  these  sort  of  wild  goose 
chases  to  hide  the  stupidity  and  laziness  or  worse  of  our  Provost  Marshal's  people 
— for  there  was  no  sign  of  an  enemy  at  the  cross  roads  or  anywhere  within  three 
miles  of  it  and  hadn't  been  any  there  these  three  weeks  and  what's  more  unless 
John  Magruder  is  a  good  deal  bigger  fool  than  I  think  him — and  that's  saying  a 
good  deal — we  shan't  hear  of  any  there  if  we  wait  till  doomsday.  I  think  it  best 
be  plain  on  such  matters  fVom  the  start. 

"  We  had  the  usual  number  of  false  alarms  from  a  set  of  sneaks  who  kept  in  the 
rear  to  rob  the  beehives  of  which  the  country  on  the  Deadwood  road  is  full — ^but  I 
paid  no  attention  to  them  further  than  to  let  it  be  understood  among  these  fello^vB 
that  our  rear  was  seriously  menaced  by  the  enemy's  cavalry — when  it  would  have 
done  you  good  to  see  them  making  time  for  the  front.  Such  rascals  are  no  account 
anyway  except  on  the  provision  returns  and  pay  rolls  and  the  sooner  they  get  killed 
off  or  mustered  out  or  detailed  for  some  of  those  loafing  billets  for  which  you  are  so 
busy  detailing  my  fighting  men — the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  I  suggest 
you  detail  a  pack  of  them  for  duty  in  the  Q.  M.  D.  and  let  'em  tal^e  photographs  of 
that  Chief  Quartermaster  if  there's  nothing  else  for  them  to  go  at — as  there  are  a 
number  of  us  down  here  who  have  forgotten  what  he  looks  like,  it's  so  long  since 
we've  seen  his  face  down  our  way. 

"  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  I  have  already  more  than  once  expressed 
to  you  and  the  Com«  Gen>  that  the  enemy  is  fortifying  the  strong  position  on  Mud 
Bayou  at  the  big  bend  where  the  Mud  Springs  road  crosses  it  just  above  the  head 
of  Beeswax  Creek.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  move  out  of  this  that  road  surely 
marks  the  line  of  our  advance  and  I  or  somebody  ought  to  go  out  there  and  run  off* 
Magruder's  people  right  off— without  losing  another  one  of  the  beautiful  moonlight 
nights  we  have  had  lately— our  rain  being  an  exception.  It's  no  affair  of  mine — 
but  I  suggest  you  give  me  the  orders — ^but  if  the  G^n'  means  to  have  that  crew  of 
beeswax  speculators  on  my  heels  the  same  as  yesterday,  we  better  give  up— for  no 
good  comes  while  they  are  around.  They  are  too  big  and  healthy  to  be  out  of  the 
army  and  if  I  had  my  way  there  they  would  be  before  sun-up  to-morrow. 

"  No  casualties,  of  course,  as  we  met  no  enemy — though  our  lives  were  in  pretty 
considerable  danger  in  passing  the  Camps  of  the  26^  Corps,  from  the  silly  habit  of 
discharging  pieces  at  random — it  ought  to  be  stopped  right  away. 
"  Very  respectfully  your  friend  and  ob*  sv' 

**B.  Abnold  Tortiltb, 

B,  O,  QymQ' 

"  Geni  Fizzelle  would  make  a  good  man  for  some  garrison  duty — ^being  too  old 
and  fussy  to  suit 

"YourfViend, 

"B.  A.  T. 

"  Send  me  some  ywmgH€fr—tvS\.  of  sfiap.    T." 
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If  ever  the  electrical  eel  should  take  to  penmanship,  this 
might  be  the  result. 

"  Colonel,"  I  asked,  handing  the  letter  back  to  Colonel  Crom- 
well, and  pointing  to  the  signature,  "can  this  be  B.  Arnold?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why  don't  he  sign  it  *  Benjamin  A.,'  or  '  Bushrod,'  or  any 
thing  that  would  not  be  liable  to  such  an  awkward  misinter- 
pretation ? " 

"  Misinterpretation."  The  colonel  always  snubbed  me  when 
I  used  largo  words  for  small  things. 

"Not  at  all.  No  mistake.  His  name  is  simply  Benedict 
Arnold.  Father  was  on  Arnold's  staff.  Charles  fed  ward  Tor- 
tilye,  his  name  was,  after  the  young  Pretender,  I  suppose. 
Family  celebrated  for  wrongheadedness.  Arnold  met  the  old 
man  at  Saratoga — a  young  lieutenant  of  militia;  took  a  des- 
perate fancy  to  him  ;  Tortilye  reciprocated  ;  put  him  on  his 
staff ;  stayed  there  down  to  that  West  Point  business.  Continued 
to  swear  by  Arnold  to  his  dying  day ;  never  believed  a  word 
against  him  ;  married  late  in  life,  and  called  his  only  son  after 
the  traitor.  Down  on  Washington  ;  used  to  call  him  '  that 
miserable  humbug,'  *  weak  old  Federalist,'  and  such  things.  He 
and  Arnold  corresponded  until  the  traitor's  death,  and  the  old 
major  used  to  keep  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  bedroom,  and,  when 
he  got  old  and  paralytic,  would  have  himself  wheeled  round  to 
look  at  it  every  night  before  going  to  bed." 

"  Well,  but  why  didn't  the  son  change  his  name  ? " 

"  Change  it !  Proud  of  it,  sir.  Proud  of  being  one  on  the 
wrong  side.  Proud  of  the  old  man  for  sticking  to  the  traitor. 
Why,  sir,  I  believe  that  man  hardly  sleeps  at  night,  now, 
with  thinking  he  is  for  once  on  the  right  side !" 

"  Then,  why  isn't  he  in  the  rebel  army  ?" 

The  colonel  laughed  and  laid  down  his  pen.  He  had  been 
writing  a  letter  all  this  time.  "  You  don't  know  General  Tor- 
tilye," he  said.  "Turtle  was  an  original  nuUifier  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  a  secessionist  atterwards,  until  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated.     Then  he  became  convinced  that  the  South  was 

foing  to  win,  and  so  he  joined  our  army !  He  would  have 
een  an  Israelite  in  Egypt,  a  heretic  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, a  Ptiritan  until  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  an 
abolitionist  in  South  Carolina,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster  in  the  re- 
gion of  tar  and  feathers ;  but  as  he  lived  in  Wisconsin,  in  a  town 
where  everybody  was  Bepublican  to  the  backbone,  he  had  to 
be  a  secessionist !  I  believe-  some  men  can't  digest  in  peace 
until  they  have  swallowed  their  accustomed  thistle !" 
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NEW  ARTILLERY  ORGANIZATION  IN  PRUSSIA,  AND  THEIR 
CAST-STEEL,  RIFLED,  BREEOU-LOADING  CANNON. 

BY  E.  FRETnOLD,  LATE  OFFICER  IN  THE  PRUSSIAN  SERVICE. 

Although  most  of  the  great  warriors,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  Thirty-years  War,  had  directed  their  attention  to  the  per- 
fecting of  artillery,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  really 
valuable  improvements  and  alterations  are  of  very  recent  date. 
It  may  safely  be  admitted,  that  even  np  to  the  time  of  Napoleon 
I.,  artillery  was  rather  considered  an  appendage  than  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  army. 

Among  the  great  captains  of  the  last  two  centuries,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  the  sake  of  a  very  movable  artillery,  tried  to  in- 
troduce leather  guns,  surrounded  with  iron  or  brass  cylinders 
in  and  outside.  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  the  first 
to  organize  horse-artillery,  to  which  organization  he  owed  a 

freat  amount  of  success  in  his  last  campaigns ;  and  Napoleon 
.,  when  entering  on  his  first  field  operations,  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  complete  ana  eflBcient  artillery  corps 
from  the  chaos  of  what  was  before  his  time  a  kind  of  volunteer  . 
artillery,  which,  however,  could  never  be  relied  upon  in  action, 
for  then,  in  most  cases,  the  drivers  attempted  to  run  oif  with 
the  horses,  frequently  leaving  the  guns  to  be  drawn  by  the 
cannoneers,  who,  in  anticipation  of  such  an  occurrence,  were 
prepared  with  the  necessary  ropes. 

Improvements  of  this  kind  were  mostly  directed  towards  the 
inner  organization,  system,  and  equipments  of  the  guns ;  noth- 
ing was  •then  done  to  secure  greater  ranges,  except  by  meaftis 
of  very  large  charges,  which  required  again  a  greater  weight 
of  the  gun," to  resist  successfully  the  strain  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  gases. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  field,  sie^e,  and  garrison 
guns  was  not  then  very  definite ;  the  range  ot  all  of  them  was 
comparatively  short  and  insecure ;  the  process  of  loading,  a 
tedious  and  time-taking  one  ;  and,  frequently,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  clumsy  outfit,  they  were  more  an  encumbrance  in 
action,  by  retarding  the  movements  of  troops,  and  yet  the  loss 
of  a  number  of  them  would,  on  account  of  their  costliness,  be 
almost  considered  equal  to  a  defeat  of  the  army;  batteries 
would  frequently  change  hands  three  of  four  times  during  an 
action,  but  it  was  always  difticult,  if  taken,  to  secure  them. 

Napoleon  III.,  himself  a  practical  artillerist,  was  the  first 
to  initiate  a  new  era  in  the  use  of  field-artillery,  by  introducing 
a  much  lighter,  and,  consequently,  more  movable  gun,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  rifle  system,  received 
a  range  far  exceeding  those  of  the  old  smooth-bore  calibers. 
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Thus  the  French  had  their  Napoleon  gun  for  the  field-artil- 
lery ;  and  the  English  the  Lancaster  ship-guns  (which  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  were  much  spoKcn  of,  but  are  now 
considered  a  failure)  and  the  Armstrong  gun,  of  more  recent 
date,  of  whose  construction  we  know  comparatively  little,  and 
which,  although  they  had  made,  some  years  ago,  quite  a  sensa- 
tion amongst  the  great  number  of  inventors  in  gunnery,  seem 
almost  to  be  doomed  to  oblivion.  The  Sardinians  have  the 
Cavalli  breech-loading  gun,  as  the  Prussians  have  the  cast-steel 
breech-loading  guns ;  and,  finally,  the  United  States  have  their 
Dahlgren  ship  and  field  guns  (a  very  efficient  arm)  and  tlie 
Parrott  heavy  ship-guns,  which,  however,  at  Fort  Fisher,  cost 
us  many  lives  by  their  bursting.  Besides  these  more  prominent 
new  guns,  we  have  a  host  of  other  alterations  and  changes 
made  by  many  other  nations,  but  which  have  never  attracted 
so  much  attention  and  interest. 

It  cannot  be  my  object  to  discuss  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  article  the  merits  and  demerits  of  these  several  guns,  nor 
to  dwell  on  their  different  constructions.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  every  inventor  in  this  line  considered  his  gun  as  the 
best,  and,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  experiments  made  by 
other  inventors,  would,  in  most  cases,  tenaciously  adhere  to  his 
own  ideas,  thus,  in  many  cases,  losing  the  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering them  successful. 

Prussia  has  made  an  exception  :  her  new  field  guns,  and  siege 
guns  of  smaller  caliber,  are  constructed  after  a  model,  which 
IS  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  experiments  of  several 
successful  inventors,  and  has  so  far  succeeded,  as  I  believe,  to 
produce  a  weapon  which  is  supposed  to  meet  all  the  objec- 
tions made  to  other  cannon.  At  least,  it  is  by  no  means  illogi- 
cal to  make  this  inference,  when  we  consider  that  nations  with 
extensive  military  establishments  are  introducing  and  have  al- 
ready effectually  armed  their  entire  artillery  with  new  guns, 
whereas  they  would  have  been  very  slow  to  enter  upon  such 
costly  alterations  without  being  fully  convinced  of  their  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  last  war  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  before  the  strong  forti- 
fications of  the  intrenched  neld  at  Diippel,  these  guns  have 
proved  their  entire  success ;  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  their 
great  perfection  that  the  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  taking  these 
mtrenchments  was  a  comparatively  small  one. 

The  material  of  which  these  guns  are  constructed  is  cast- 
steel,  the  precise  composition  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  secret 
They  are  manufactured  (with-  the  exception  of  the  4-pounder 
gun,  which  is  cast,  I  understand,  at  the  Government  foundery  at 
Spandaii)  in  the  private  foundery  of  Mr.  Krupp,  in  Essen,  West- 
phalia, Prussia — the  largest  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the 
world,  employing  continually  from  six  to  eight  thousand  work- 
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men,  and  forging  pieces  of  steel  as  lar«re  as  twenty  tons  weight, 
with  steam  hammers  of  fifty  tons  weight,  each  hammer  lifted 
by  an  engine  of  a  thousand  hor6e-power,  giving  the  steel  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  rails,  axles,  or  boilers,  the 
incomparable  density  for  which  it  is  so  valued  and  renowned. 
It  is  in  this  establishment  that  the  600-pounders  were  cast  for 
the  Prussian  Government. 

Tlie  Prussian  artillery  is  divided  into  nine  brigades  (one 
guard  and  eight  line  brigade^^),  each  commanded  by  a  general 
or  colonel. 

The  brigade  comprises  one  field  and  one  garrison  regiment, 
each  commanded  by  a  colonel. 

In  peace,  the  field  regiments  consists  of  three  foot  divisions 
with  four  batteries  each,  and  one  horse  division  with  three  bat- 
teries ;  total  15  batteries. 

Of  these  are  four  batteries  4-pounder8,  four  batteries  6- 
pounders,  and  four  batteries  short  12-ponnder8.  The  horse  bat- 
teries are  all  short  12-pounders.  Each  of  theee  batteries  has 
four  equipped  guns.  The  number  of  guns  for  one  regiment  is 
sixty. 

In  war,  or  in  case  the  army  is  mobilized  : — 

Three  foot  divisionB,  at  four  batteries 6  guns  per  battery. 

One  horse  division,  at  six        "        4    "      "      " 

These  horse  batteries  are  formed  by  dividing  and  augment- 
ing the  peace  batteries  of  short  12-pounder8. 
Total  in  war,  per  regiment : — 

Three  foot  divisions,  twelve  batteries 72  guns. 

One  horse  division,  six  batteries 24    ♦* 

96gim8. 

There  belong  further  to  each  regiment  one  column  division 
in  nine  munition  divisions,  and  a  reserve  or  d6p6t  division. 

A  garrison  artillery  regiment  has  two  divisions,  with  four 
companies  each ;  in  war,  they  are  doubled  by  division  and 
augmentation. 

Artillery  officers  in  charge  of  the  artillery  of  a  fortress : — 
First,  a  field  officer  always  belongs  to  the  brigade,  in  whose 

f)recinct  the  fortress  lies,  no  matter  whether  originally  he  be- 
onged  to  another  brigade.  His  next  superior  is  the  commander 
of  the  garrison  artillery  regiment;  and  ne,  in  all  business  trans- 
actions pertaining  to  tne  fortresses,  reports  directly  to  the  War 
Office. 

With  the  beginning  of  next  year,  a  second  garrison  grand  di- 
vision of  four  brigades  will  be  organized. 

An  artillery  hnscade  has  one  general  and  ten  field  officers ;  a 
battery,  one  captain,  one  first  and  two  second  lieutenants. 

The  train  is  commanded  by  an  inspector  (colonel),  who  is 
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entirely  independent  of  the  control  of  the  brigade  commanders, 
and  is  formed  into  nine  battalions  (one  guard  and  eight  line  bat- 
talions), each  with  two  companies,  commanded  by  an  officer 
corps,  formed  partly  of  artillery,  partly  of  cavalry  officei-s,  and 
some  non-commissioned  officers  from  the  artillery,  promoted  to 
be  lieutenants  for  distinguished  services.  The  time  of  service 
with  the  train  corps  is  but  six  months,  receiving  thus  twice 
every  year  recruits. 

The  technic  department,  also  under  command  of  an  inspec- 
tor (colonel),  is  now  entirely  separated  from  the  brigade  com- 
mand, to  wliich  they  formerly  belonged,  and  comprises  the 
arsenals  in  the  provinces,  at  which  now  only  civil  mechanics 
are  employed  (the  system  of  mechanic  companies  formed  of  en- 
listed soldiers  having  been  entirely  abandoned),  and  the  fire- 
work laboratory  and  gun-fouudery  at  Spandau. 

The  rifled  breech-loading  cannon  are  of  the  following  cali- 
bers, viz. : — 

4,  6,  and  short  12-pounders  for  field,  and  long  12-pounder8  and  24-pounders  for 
siege  artillery. 

The  Prussian  cannon  take  their  denominations  from  the  weight 
of  the  stone  ball  of  the  smooth-bore  calibers : — 

The  actual  weight  of  a   4-pounder  shell  would  be    9  lbs.  with  1      lb.   of  charge. 
"  **  6-pounder  shell  would  be  15  lbs.  with  Ijt    lbs.         " 

"  "  12-pounder  shell  would  be  30  lbs,  with  2iV  lbs.  " 

"  "  24-pounder  shell  would  be  80  lbs.  with  4i   lbs.  " 

The  heavier  garrison  guns  are  mostly  of  bronze  or  cast  iron. 

The  guns  are  of  the  modified  pattern  of  the  Wahrendorff 
cannon  (so  called  from  its  inventor,  a  Swedish  officer),  which 
is,  in  its  breech-lock,  materially  improved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Neumann,  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  the  breech-loading  part  being 
to  some  extent  a  combination  of  the  Cavalli  and  of  the  Arm- 
strong gun. 

The  rifled  breech-loading  cast-steel  gun  consists  of  two  main 
parts — the  cannon  proper,  and  the  locking  or  breech  part. 

The  number  of  grooveJs  and  their  helical  turn  differs  with  the 

several  calibers,  viz. : — 

The  4-pounder  has  12  grooves,  with  one  turn  in  12  feet  of  caliber  length. 
The  6-pounder  has  18  grooves,  with  one  turn  in  txfeet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  rear  part  of  the  bore  is  smooth  and  wider,  to  admit  with 
greater  facility  the  projectile  and  charge.  The  breech-lock 
consists  of  an  exactly  fitting  solid  block  of  cylinder  form,  which 
in  order  to  load  the  gun  is  drawn  out  towards  the  rear,  and, 
when  the  charge  has  been  placed  in  its  place,  is  pushed  in  again. 
To  keep  this  block  in  its  proper  condition,  the  rear  end  of  it  is 
perforated  transversely,  and  corresponding  holes  are  bored  into 
the  gun  to  receive  a  closely  fitting  cylindrical  bar.  To  prevent 
all  escape  of  gas,  a  strong  pasteboard  of  hemp  is  laid  directly  be- 
hind the  chamber,  which  also  serves  to  break  all  injurious 
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effects  of  the  gases  on  the  locking  part,  and  to  keep  it  clean. 
To  ffive  a  greater  security  against  any  displacement  of  the 
blocK,  a  strong  screw  presses  all  parts  of  the  breech-lock  to- 
gether. 

After  every  five  discharges  the  gnn  is  cleaned  and  greased; 
and  after  two  hundred  andfifty  discharges  the  bore  is  cleansed 
by  means  of  a  tile  of  the  residue  lead,  which  operation  will  take 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

As  it  appears  that  the  Prussian  Government  considers  the 
4-pounder  a  very  eflacient  caliber  for  field  artillery,  they  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  entire  artillery  supplied  with  these 
batteries  within  this  year.  I  will  give  a  general  description  of 
these  batteries,  one  of  which,  used  in  the  last  Danish  war,  has 
greatly  distinguished  itself  by  its  ease  in  manoeuvring  and  its 
rapidity  and  destruction  in  tiring. 

The  4-pounder  is  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  served  by  five 
men,  who  always,  when  the  battery  is  in  motion,  ride,  three  on 
the  limber  chest,  which  is  provided  witli  seats  and  backs — the 
other  two  have  seats  on  eacn  side  over  the  axle,  between  wh^el 
and  limber.  The  seats  are  made  of  and  surrounded  by  a  net 
of  strong  wire-work,  to  guard  against  any  accident. 

Tlie  gun,  as  already  mentioned,  has  twelve  grooves  of  0.05  of 
a  Prussian  inch  depth,  and  one  entire  twist  on  the  length  of 
twelve  feet;  the  gun  is  about  five  feet  and  some  inches  long. 

The  total  weight,  inclusive  of  the  breech-lock,  is  five  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  with  tive  inches  diameter  bore ;  the  weight 
of  the  elongated  shell  nine  pounds,  with  one  pound  of  powder. 
The  limber  is  the  so-called  Wesener's,  with  steel  axles  of 
ninety-seven  pounds  each,  and  Thoret  wheels,  with  steel  axle- 
seats. 

The  limber  chest  contains  forty-eight  rounds,  and  the  am- 
munition hind  wagon  tifty-six  rounds.  Each  battery  has  six 
ammunition  wagons. 

The  weight  of  the  complete  gun  and  carriage  ia 2,820  lbs. 

The  five  riding  meu,  each  150  lbs 750  lbs. 

Total 3,570  lbs. 

Weight  for  each  horse  to  draw,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds,  which  is  less  than  with  the  old  smooth-bore  6-pounder 
guns. 

The  entire  Prussian  field-artillery  would  have,  in  time  of 
peace — 

4  X  9=36  batteries  with  4  pieces  of  4-pounders  =  144  gnns. 
4x9=36        "  "  "  6.pounder8  =  144      " 

4x9=36        "  "  "        12-pounder8  =  144      " 

3x9=27        "  "  "        121iorseart.  =  108      " 

Total 540  guns. 
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In  time  of  war — 

4  X  9  =  36  batteries  with  6  pieces  of  4-pounder8  =  216  guns. 
4x&  =  36        "  "  "  6-pounders  =  216      " 

4x9  =  36         "  "  "        12-pounder8  =  216      " 

6x9  =  64        "  "4        "        1 2  horse  art.  =  216      " 

Total 864  guns. 

Each  brigade  96  guns. 

The  projectiles  are  of  elongated  form,  and  do  not  mnch  differ 
from  those  in  other  services,  as  the  accompanying  section  of  a 
6-pounder  shell  of  about  one-f  )Tirth  of  the  natural  size  will 
show. 

The  explosion  of  the  shell  is  effected  by  concussion,  and  is 
the  same  with  those  of  the  several  calibers. 

The  shell  is  of  cast-iron,  and  surrounded  with  a  coat  of  lead 
on  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shell,  for  better  following  the 
twist  of  the  grooves.  The  charge  for  exploding  the  shell  is 
introduced  through  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  which  is  closed 
by  a  screw. 

The  shell  has  a  preponderating  weight  at  the  front  part,  to 
make  it  strike  the  ground  or  aim  with  it  first. 

The  exploding  apparatus  is  at  the  top  of  the  shell,  in  an 
opening,  and  is  separated  from  the  charge  of  the  shell  by  a  thin 
brass  plate.  It  consists  of  the  concussion  screw,  of  the  needle- 
bolt  (which  is  easily  pushed  forward),  and  the  pin,  which 
has  to  prevent  a  premature  striking  of  the  needle-bolt  against 
the  concussion  pill,  at  the  end  of  the  concussion  screw:  the 
composition  of  tne  concussion  pill  is  the  same  as  for  the  infantry 
needle-gun. 

Ordinarily  the  pill  is  not  fastened  to  the  screw.  This  will 
always  be  done  when  the  shell  is  to  be  used ;  and  the  pin  is 
then  also  put  in  its  place.  The  needle-bolt,  which  is  much 
finer  than  represented  in  the  drawing,  is  perforated  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  brass  plate  has  a  hole  for  communicating  the  fire 
from  the  concussion  pill. 

As  soon  as  the  expanding  gases  of  the  charge  operate  on  the 
projectile,  it  will  press  with  its  leaden  coat  into  the  grooves, 
thus  preventing  an  escape  of  gas ;  and  their  twist  gives  to  it  a 
rotary  motion,  which  it  will  retain  during  the  entire  length  of 
its  flight.  The  pin,  which  had  to  prevent  the  striking  of  the 
needle  against  the  pill  in  the  bore,  is  bv  the  action  of  this  rotarv 
motion  thrown  out.  As  soon  as  the  shell  strikes  the  aim  with 
its  top,  or  as  soon  as  the  rotary  motion  of  the  shell  ceases,  the 
needle-bolt  is  pressed  forward  and  strikes  the  concussion  pill, 
and  an  explosion  takes  place. 

Time  fuses  for  shrapnel,  provided  with  these  concussion 
pills,  for  communicating  the  tire  to  the  fuse,  have  lately  been 
tried  with  promising  success,  which  ^lereafter  will  render  these 
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rifled  cannon  in  tlirowing  shrapnel  shells  independent  of  the 
topography  of  the  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  shrapnel  provided 
with  the  ordinary  concussion  pill  had  to  strike  the  ground  first 
in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  timefuse,  but  now  the  needle  is  pushed 
forward  by  the  concussion  of  the  projectile  charge. 

Cast  steel  thus  far  has  proved  to  be  the  best  metal  for  guils 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  density,  affords  great  re- 
sistance to  the  expanding  gases.  After  some  thousands  of  dis- 
charges, the  bore  did  not  even  show  any  measurable  deviation 
from  the  normal  And,  like  the  Prussian  needle-guns,  against 
the  introduction  of  which  many  objections  had  been  raised, 
both  these  and  the  breech-loading  cannon  have  entirely  proved 
a  perfect  success  in  the  last  war  with  Denmark.  The  several 
reports  of  war  correspondents  of  different  nations  in  the  Danish 
camp  at  Duppel,  especially  the  English,  were  supposed,  by  the 
way  their  sympathies  went,  to  give  but  very  partial  credit  to 
the  Prussians;  yet  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
states :  ''  The  Prussians  tire  with  a  deadly  precision  :  the  unfor- 
tunate Danes  are  hit  at  every  place  and  every  moment ;"  and 
he  also  tells  that  it  was  proverbially  Baid  among  the  common 
Danish  soldiers,  that  the  Prussians  loaded  and  aimed  their  guns 
but  once  in  the  morning,  and,  without  paying  any  further  at- 
tention, would  fire  till  Sie  next  morning. 

The  Prussian  siege  artillery  before  Duppel  comprised  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  in  thirty-five  batteries,  whicli  in 
twenty -four  hours  were  firing  on  the  average  between  four  and 
five  thousand  shots  and  shells.  The  ll-pounder  can  be 
loaded  in  le^s  than  four  minutes,  and  the  smaller  calibers  in 
less  than  two. 

On  the  day  of  the  storm  of  the  intrenchments  at  Duppel, 
six  thousand  shots  were  fired  in  the  space  of  four  hours — fifteen 
hundred  therefore  in  one  hour. 

If  further  experience  should  not  alter  the  favorable  opinions 
noA*  entertained  of  these  guns  on  the  European  continent,  po- 
sition batteries  of  heavy,  rifled,  breech-loading  cannons,  for 
coast  and  harbor  defences,  combined  with  the  application  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  by  means  of  permanent  stations  at  the 
batteries,  in  order  to  determine  in  the  shortest  time  the  distance 
between  these  batteries  and  moving  vessels  on  the  ocean,  in  the 
way  it  has  already  been  introduced  at  the  harbor  defences  of 
Copenhagen,  must,  I  think,  be  a  formidable  antagonist  even 
against  iron-clads  and  monitors. 
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ANA  OF  THE  WAR. 
VII. 

BY  CHAELEfl  G.   LELAND. 
THE  DRAFT-REOEUITING  AND  ENLISTMENT. 

The  first  joke  perpetrated  on  the  draft  was  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  when  some  wag  of  a  lieutenant,  raising  volunteers  for 
'' Forrest's  Retriuient,"  hung  over  his  tent  in  the  City  Hall 
Park,  at  New  York,  a  placard  with  the  inscription  : — 

COME   IN   OUT   OF   THE   DRAFT  ! 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  German  who  ''  drew  the  short 
straw"  at  a  draft  in  rhiladelphia  : — 

"  In  one  of  the  southern  wards  in  the  City  of  '  Brotherly  Love  '  a  draft  was  in 
operation,  and  many  eager  expectants  constantly  surrounded  the  revolving  fortune- 
teller, patient,  but  hopeful  for  personal  delivery.  The  matter  worked  briskly, 
and  man  after  man  withdrew  from  the  nervous  crowd  satisfied  that  his  'die  was 
cast.*  Pi-esently  a  name  foreign  to  the  mass  came  rolling  out,  and  was  sounded 
through  the  assembly ;  but  before  a  breath  could  be  drawn  or  a  successor  doomed, 
the  fortunate  man  leaped. high  m  the  air,  exclaiming  with  a  sonorous  voice,  *PuIly 
for  me  I  dat  ish  my  name  I'  " 

Many  were  the  misunderstandings  relative  to  the  "  substi- 
tutes," who  for  a  consideration  took  the  place  of  those  who  were 
drafted  and  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  man  to  tight  for 
them.      Videlicet : — 

A  man,  wlio  shall  be  nameless,  was  drafted.  His  wife  was 
sorely  distressed  at  the  bare  idea  of  parting,  and  was  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  invent  some  excu.se  for  fretting  him  exempted, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  On  opening  the  door  she 
found  rather  a  rough-looking  chap,  who  accosted  her  thus: 

''Madam,  I  hear  your  husband  has  been  drafted." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  he  has;  but  goodness  knows  how  I 
am  to  spare  him." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I've  come  to  offer  my  services  as  a  substitute 
for  him." 

''  A  what  f "  asks  the  now  excited  lady. 

"  I  wish  to  take  his  place,"  answers  the  man. 

"  Ycni — ^j^ou  take  the  place  of  my  husband,  you  vagabond  I 
I'll  teach  you  to  insult  a  poor  lone  woman  in  distress,  you  mean, 
dirty  wretch,"  cried  the  prospective  widow,  accompanying  her 
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remarks  with  a  discharge  of  dirty  wa^er  at  the  head  of  the  as- 
tonished substitute,  who  fled  hastily  down  the  stairs,  just  in 
time  to  escape  the  pail  which  followed  the  water.  The  last 
heard  of  him  he  was  flying  into  a  recruiting  office,  where  he 
thought  of  enlisting  as  a  private  rather  than  venture  to  oflferhis 
services  as  a  "  substitute,  which  he  now  believes  to  be  a  more 
trying  and  delicate  relation  than  that  of  any  of  Artemus  Ward's 
**  episodes." 

If  we  may  believe  the  following  story,  which  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  PTe8%  in  September,  1866,  there  were  some 
who  fled  to  the  mountain  to  avoid  the  draft,  even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania : — 

"A  wild  man  has  been  discovored  in  a  forest  in  Clearfield  County.  He  wias 
oovered  all  over  with  a  cotton-like  down,  and  when  captured  was  able  to  speak 
onlj  one  word — *  Draft.'  He  had  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  the  EngUsh  language. 
ThLB  story  maj  be  true,  since  large  numbers  of  the  resideuts  fled  to  the  woods  dur- 
ing the  late  draft.  Many  are  yet  missing,  so  that  more  wild  men  may  yet  be  caught." 

The  following  amusing  story,  in  reference  to  Horace  Greeley 
and  the  draft,  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  1861.  I 
am  unable  to  credit  it  more  exactly,  as  I  find  it  in  a  journal 
which  seldom  gives  credit  for  its  scissorings  : — 

"  While  walking  up  the  Bowery,  a  few  days  ago,  we  noticed  a  small-sized  crowd 
in  froDt  of  the  recniithig  office  of  Duryea's  Zouaves,  between  Hester  aud  Grand 
streets.  Upon  coming  up  to  the  gathering,  we  discovered  the  well-known  figure  of 
Horace  Greeley,  surrounded  by  some  half-dozen  red-breeched  and  turbaned  sol- 
diers. 

*' '  Come,  Mr.  Greeley  I '  exclaimed  a  strapping  fellow,  who  stood  six  feet  high  and 
was  proportionably  broad  across  the  chest  and  shoulders,  '  now*s  your  time  to  enUstI 
We  give  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  bounty  to-day.  Won't  you  go  to  the 
war  with  us  ?  * 

**  *  G^entlemen  I'  answered  the  philosopher,  '  it's  impossible.  I  am  too  old ;  be- 
sides, I  am  doing  a  great  deil  more  8ervio3  at  home.' 

"  *Then  you  wont  go?'  asked  another  Zouave. 

"  'I  cannot  do  it,  my  friend,'  replied  Horace. 

"  *  You  ain't  afraid,  are  you?  You  don't  know  how  well  you'd  look,  until  you 
saw  yourself  dressed  up  in  Zouave  uniform,'  chimed  in  another. 

"  *  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  cut  a  pretty  figure  in  your  dress ' 

"  *  Especially  if  you  wore  a  white  coat,'  interrupted  a  waggish  bystander. 

"  *  But  that  is  nothing,  my  friends.  Dress  neither  makes  men  nor  soldiers.  Prin- 
ciple, good  character,  good  habits,  and  resolution  are  every  thing.' 

" '  Oh  yes,  that's  all  right — but  that  ain't  enlisting,'  persisted  the  first  speaker. 
*  XJnde  Sam  wants  soldiers,  and  talking  or  writing  isn't  the  thing.  There's  lots  of 
men  older  than  you  in  the  ranks,  and  any  quantitjr  of  editors,  reporters,  and  print- 
ers.   If  a  few  men  like  you  enlisted,  our  regiments  would  soon  fill  up.' 

"  'That  is  true — ^but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  Join  you,'  continued  Horace. 

"  ^  You'd  soon  get  a  chance  to  wear  the  straps.  Maybe  you  might  sport  a  spread 
eagle,'  put  in  another  Zou-zou  persuasively. 

**  *No,  no;  gentlemen.  I  must  leave  you ;  but,' — ttTming  around  in  a  quiet  man- 
ner and  eyeing  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  was  considerable,  '  perhaps  some  of 
these  citizens  I  see  gathered  about  you  wiH  volunteer.  If  any  one  vrill  do  so,  I  will 
give  an  extra  bounty.    Does  any  one  wish  to  Join  ?' 

**  At  this  unexpe^ed  offer  the  crowd  began  to  give  way  and  scatter  al)but,  while 
several  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  white-coated  philosopher.  We  did  not  hear 
whether  Greeley  secured  any  recruits  by  his  extra  bounty ;  but  he  soon  after  moved 
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off,  foUoi^d  by  the  Zou-zous,  who^  laughed  quite  heartily  at  the  attempt  made  to 
entrap  Horace  into  the  Union  army." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  men  who  had  led  sedentary 
lives  were  greatly  alarmed  at  tlie  prospect  of  being  drafted. 
Many  incidents  were  narrated,  similar  in  character  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  Haven  Journal^  and  which  I  take  from  a 
newspaper  dated  August  15,  1861 : — 

"  An  instance  wherein  wfis  depicted  the  foolish  fear  some  persons  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge respecting  the  possibility  of  being  drafted  into  actual  military  servicei  and 
the  extremity  to  which  this  fear  carries  them,  has  come  under  our  notice.  A  gen- 
tleman, who  shall  be  nameless,  called  upon  Dr. a  few  days  since,  and  inqmred 

what  WOUI4  disqualify  him  for  military  service,  and  prevent  his  being  drafted.  '  He 
was  informed,  among  other  things,  that  the  loss  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand 
would  have  the  effect.  Taking  his  leave  of  the  doctor,  the  apprehensive  individual 
was  lost  sight  of  for  about  an  hour,  when  he  again  made  his  appearance,  wishing 
the  stump  of  his  fioger  dressed,  the  same  having  been  accidentally  ^  amputated ' 
while  'cutting  wood  I'  Proper  liniments,  &c.,  having  been  applied,  the  patient,  as 
he  was  emerging  from  the  door,  exclaimed  in  an  exultant  voice,  '  They  can't  ch-afi 

The  loss  or  utter  dilapidation  of  the  teeth,  necessary  in  "  bit- 
ing cartridges,"  was  at  one  time  admitted  as  a  valid  cause  of 
exemption  by  merciful  conmiittees  of  examination  and  kind- 
hearted  physicians,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  a  certain  old  tobacco- 
chewer  well  known  to  me,  who  had  worn  his  incisors  to  the 
stump  in  masticating  hontjy-dew  and  fine-cut.  Much  more 
agreeable  are  the  anecdotes  of  those  who  were  determined 
to  enlist  in  spite  of  the  *' statute  of  limitations"  which  might 
have  debarred  them.  Of  these  sound  hearts  was  James  Leon- 
ard, of  Upper  Gilmantown,  If .  H.,  who  in  1862  stated,  in  a  let- 
ter publisned  in  the  Statesman^  the  difficulties  he  encountered 
in  endeavoring  to  enlist.  Among  other  indignant  expressions, 
he  said  : — 

"  After  accepting  several  men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  several  infants, 
such  as  a  man  like  me  could  whip  a  dozen  of,  I  was  rejected  because  I  had  the  hon- 
esty to  acknowledge  that  I  was  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  mustering 
officer  was  a  very  good-looking  man,  about  thirty-five  years  old ;  but  I  guess  I  can 
nm  faster  and  jump  higher  than  he ;  also  take  him  down,  whip  him,  endure  more 
hardship,  and  kill  at  least  three  rebels  to  his  one." 

Not  less  determined  to  go  forth  on  the  war-path  was  the  old 
gentlemen  in  Indiana,  in  the  year  1861,  Althouffh  sixty-tive 
years  of  age,  and  with  hair  and  flowing  beard  as  white  as  snow, 
he  implored  permission  to  join  the  volunteers,  but,  being  refused, 
went  to  a  barber's,  had  his  hair  and  beard  dyed,  and  again  ap- 

Elied  for  admission.     Not  being  detected,  he  was  received,  and 
eing  asked  his  age,  replied  :  "  Rising  thirty-five!" 
There-were  many  townships  in  the  interior  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States,  in  which  the  population  was  strongly  Union  in 
sentiment,  where  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  were  left,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  others  having  left  for  tbe  war.  In  some  instances 
all  the  shops  were  closed  for  months.  The  Sandusky  Register 
of  September  10,  1865,  stated  that— 

"  One  little  island  out  among  the  group  of  Sandusky  Bay,  from  a  total  of  five 
able-bodied  men,  has  contributed  four  volunteers  for  the  army,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  the  remaining  man  is  trying  to  make  arrangements  to  go  also.  If  this  does 
not  beat  every  other  locality,  then  we  would  like  to  know  what  would." 

A  newspaper  paragraph,  dated  July  24,  1861,  states  that  a 
merchant  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  had  been  drafted  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  procured  a  substitute,  who  was  soon 
killed  in  an  engagement.     The  merchant,  being  again  drafted, 

E leaded  that  he  could  not  in  fairness  go  as  required,  as  he  had 
een  regularly  killed,  and  was  so  recorded.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  military  authorities  refused  to  recognize  his  title  to  ex- 
emption, and  insisted  on  regarding  him  as  a  living  man. 

Sometimes  the  draft  did  indeed  catch  the  wrong  man  ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  extract  from  the  Missouri  Democrat^ 
of  October  22, 1864,  relative  to  a  well-known  lawyer  of  St. 
Louis : — 

"  W.  J.  Martin,  Esq ,  who  lost  his  left  arm  some  years  ago,  has  received  a  notice 
fh)m  Captain  Coleman  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  conscripted  as  a  soldier,  and  is 
required  to  report  himself  on  or  before  the  18th  of  October,  or  be  considered  a  de- 
serter. He  would  make  a  good  Judge  Advocate,  but  could  not  handle  a  musket  to 
jnuch  advantage.  He  tried  to  go  through  the  manual  in  the  Recorder's  Court  witii 
the  stock  of  a  defunct  musket,  and  performed  the  *  shoulder,*  *  order,'  and  *  present,' 
but  totally  failed  at  the  '  left  shoulder  shift'  He  will  have  to  got  another  arm  be- 
fore he  can  carry  arms." 

I  have  heard  that  in  May,  1861,  one  of  the  recruits  in  a  Bos- 
ton company — a  man  of  rather  slight  muscle — was  asked  bv  the 
inspecting  surgeon  if  lie  thought  he  could  stand  severe  hard- 
ships in  the  service.  The  zealous  soldier  replied  :  *^  I  should 
think  that  a  fellow  who  carried  a  lantern  seventeen  nights,  last 
fall,  in  Bell  and  Everett  processions,  and  got  to  his  work  next 
mornings  without  going  to  bed,  ought  to  able  to  stand  any 
common  kind  of  service."     He  passed. 

Evasion  of  the  draft,  or  a  desire  to  evade  it,  caused  much  in- 
genious argument  and  many  dry  jokes.  Witness  the  following, 
from  a  Western  newspaper  of  October  21,  1862  : — 

••  There  is  a  man  in  Loraine  County,  Ohio,  who,  having  been  examined  by  the 
drafting  surgeon  for  various  diseases,  and  pronounced  sound  as  to  all  of  them,  fefl 
back  upon  the  morals  of  the  question,  and  declared  a  draft  to  be  immoral  and  un- 
constitutional, because  it  was  a  game  of  chance !" 

Even  the  poets  seemed  to  have  been  afflicted  by  the  "  draft- 
ague"  in  South  Carolina,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following, 
which  is,  I  believe,  from  the  Charleston  Mercury: — 
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TO  GO  Oy  NOT  TO  GO. 

A  POBX  poinn>  AMoiffO  Tm  papbbs  or  a  sxbdadlbd  oonsobipi^ 

To  go  or  not  to  go  7  that  is  the  question ; 
Whether  it  pays  best  to  suffer  pestering 
By  idle  girls  and  garrulous  old  women, 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  host  of  Yankees, 
And  by  opposing  get  killed.    To  die,  to  sleep, 
(G-iteout !)  and  in  this  sleep  to  say  we  sink 
To  rest  by  all  our  country's  wishes  blest, 
And  live  forever — (that's  a  consummation 
Just  wliat  I'm  after).     To  march,  to  fight  I 
To  fight  I  perchance  to  die — ay,  here's  the  rub. 
For  while  I'm  asleep,  who'd  take  care  of  Mary 
And  the  babes  ?    When  Bill  is  in  the  ground, 
Who'd  feed  'em,  hey  ?    There's  the  respect 
I  have  for  them  tliat  makes  life  so  sweet; 
For  who  would  bear  the  bag  to  mill, 
Plough  Dobbin,  cut  the  wheat,  dig  taters,. 
Kill  the  hogs,  and  do  all  sorts  of  drudgery, 
If  I  am  fool  enough  to  get  a  Yankee  bullet 
On  the  brain?    Who'd  cry  for  me? 
Would  patriotism  pay  my  debts  when  dead  ? 
But  oh  I  the  dread  of  something  after  death  I 
That  undiscovered  fellow  who'd  court  Mary 
And  do  my  huggin' — that's  the  agony, 
And  makes  me  want  to  stay  at  home, 
Specially  as  I  ain't  mad  with  nobody. 
Shells  and  bullets  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  blame  my  skin  if  snortin  steads 
And  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war 
Are  to  be  compared  with  feather  bed 
And  Mary  by  my  side.  [Exit] 

The  manner  in  which  the  Union  men  of  the  South  sometimes 
evaded  the  conscription  is  set  forth  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  newspaper  of  May  9,  1863 : — 

"  The  rebels  find  that  *  hunting  conscripts '  is  not  a  very  easy  work  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. There  the  men  dig  out  large  rooms  in  the  earth  near  their  homes,  where 
they  hide  themselves,  covering  the  top  with  leaves  and  rubbish,  but  allowing  plenty 
of  ventilation.  A  rebel  soldier,  engaged  in  hunting  them,  recently  wrote  to  his 
wife  that  the  county  was  full  of  such  dens  and  caves,  and  that  it  was  hard  work 
getting  conscripts  for  the  army." 

The  next  item  contains  a  remark  which  circulated  during  the 
last  two  years  of,  the  war  in  different  forms,  all  of  which  em- 
bodied essentially  the  same  idea.     It  is  of  1863  : — 

**  A  distinguished  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  recently  remarked:  *My  intelli- 
gence from  the  SouUi,  by  the  press  and  otherwise,  leads  me  to  think  that  JetL 
Davis  is  recruiting  bis  armies  through  the  midwives  and  undertakers '  (aUuding  to 
the  extreme  youth  and  old  age  of  the  recent  conscripts)." 

This  is  akin  to  a  story  attributed  to  President  Lincoln.  It  is 
given  as  follows : — 

**Mr.  linooln,  being  found  fault  with  for  making  another  'call,'  said,  that  if  the 
oountry  required  it,  he  would  conUnue  to  do  so  until  the  matter  stood  ai  dMcrib«d 
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bj  a  Western  provost-marfifial,  who  said :  *  I  listened  a  while  ago  to  a  butternut- 
oovered  individual  who  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  who  was  holding 
forth  eloquently  on  the  severity  with  which  the  conscription  was  enforced  South 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  To  a  stranger  who  asked  liim  if  they  conscripted  dosely 
over  tlie  river,  he  replied :  "H — 111  stranger  I  I  should  think  they  did  I  They  take 
every  man  who  hasn't  been  dead  more  than  two  days.'* 

Some  one  remarked  of  this  story,  that,  if  it  were  true,  the 
Confederacy  had  only  the  ghost  of  a  chance  left. 

Many  districts  in  Ohio  and  other  Western  States  were  al- 
most depopulated  of  able  men  in  1861  by  volunteering  for  the 
war.    To  wit : — 

"  A  traveller  who  has  just  returned  fh>m  the  West  relates  an  incident  which 
Ulustrates  the  spirit  of  patriotism  prevailing  in  that  section.  Stopping  in  a  little 
town,  of  apparently  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  he  inquired  if  any  volunteers 
had  gone  to  the  war  fVom  that  town.  '  I  reckon  there  has,  stranger.  WeWe  sent 
two  companies,  and  have  got  another  as  mad  as  hornets  because  they  can't  go.'  " 

The  women  were  not,  however,  all  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  martial  fever.  *'ln  May,  1861,  a  wife,  at  Lodi,  Illinois, 
cut  off  the  two  fore*fingers  of  her  husband  while  he  was  asleep," 
to  keep  him  from  enlisting.  It  is  more  probable  that  tliis  chop- 
ing  dame  amputated  the  first  and  middle  fingers  of  her  hus- 
and's  right  hand.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  had  not  married  the 
cute  Connecticut  Yankee  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  who 
trimmed  off  one  of  his  digits  to  escape  service. 

The  following  capital  story  is  tola  of  a  gentleman  living  in  a 
pleasant  town  in  the  Buckeye  State : — 

"  The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  ffercUd,  October,  1862,  says  the  price  of  substitutes  in 
Richland  County  has  ranged  fVom  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  dollars,  though  in  some  cases  larger  sums  had  been  offered  and  de- 
manded. A  leading  citizen  of  Oalion,  a  former  militia  msyor-g^neral,  was  drafted. 
Supposing,  of  course,  that  he  could  not  be  drawn  for  any  thing  but  the  position  he 
held  in  the  militia,  he  donned  bis  major-generaVs  uniform,  oodced  hat,  sword,  and 
spurs,  went  to  Columbus,  and  reported  himself  as  ready  for  a  command.  He  was 
oonsMerably  surprised  when  he  was  told  they  were  not  .drafting  generals,  only 
privates.  The  '  malidons  man '  went  home  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  An  acQutant  in 
the  militia  service  did  the  same  thing." 

There  were  during  the  war  an  abundance  of  *'  gentlemen  " 
who  were  willing  to  go  as  officers  and  sport  shoulder-straps,  but 
who  spurned  the  thought  of  entering  the  ranks  as  privates. 
At  the  time,  in  1863,  when  Ilarrisburg  and  Philadelphia  were 
in  great  danger  from  Lee's  army,  in  fact  at  the  most  critical 
and  agonizing  instant  of  the  whole  war,  when  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  able-bodied  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  have  seized  a  mus- 
ket. Governor  Curtin  was  "  run  down  "  and  annoyed  by  night 
and  by  day  by  hundreds  of  men  wanting  military  commissions. 
They  were  willing  to  tight,  forsooth,  to  defend  the  State  and 
become  valiant  heroes,  l)ut  then  they  must  needs  go  as  officers. 
Failing  in  obtaining  their  requests,  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  vapored  over  their  offer  of  services  to  the  Governor 
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in  the  emergency.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  niaiority  of 
these  aspirants  were  by  no  means  rated  so  highly  in  tne  social 
scale  by  others  as  by  themselves. 

It  is  told  of  a  wealthy  and  well-educated,  but  somewhat  pro- 
fane gentleman,  in  Ohio,  that  when  the  war  broke  out  he  joined 
a  company  and  "went  in  for  undiluted  fighting."  After  a 
year's  service,  during  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
;enial  good-fellowship  and  his  irrepressible  ferocity  in  battle, 
e  returned  home  on  furlough.  While  there  he  was  waited  on 
by  several  fellow-citizens,  who  informed  him  that,  having  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  intelligence  and  ability,  they  had  ob- 
tained him  an  officer's  commissio^i.  To  which  offer  he  thun- 
dered forth  the  following  graceful  reply  :  "  Commission  !  H — 1 ! 
All  I  want  is  a  new  gun." 

In  the  days  of  the  draft,  items  like  the  following  abounded. 
It  is  from  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette^  of  July,  1863 : — 

«GUBI03ITIE8  OF  THE  DRAFT. 

"  There  was  much  excitement  in  the  city  yesterday,  consequent  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  draft,  and  during  the  drawing  the  office  of  Captain  Foster,  the 
Provost-Marshal,  was  filled  witli  a  yery  anxious  and  deeply  interested  audience. 
Among  some  of  the  more  noticeable  features  were  the  following:  Tiie  enrollment 
commissioner,  Mr.  William  H.  Campbell,  while  busily  engaged  in  drafcing  others, 
was  himself  so  fortunate  as  to  '  draw  a  prize.'  One  of  the  clerks.  Captain  McHenry, 
was  also  draftied,  as  was  the  ex-provost-marshal,  Dr.  Heron.  No  one  will  be  dis- 
posed, with  these  facts  in  view,  to  question  the  fairness  of  the  drawing.  James 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  who  had  been  enrolled  in  two  wards,  was  drafted  in  both.  In  some 
instances  two  young  men  were  drawn  from  the  same  family.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Houston,  tailor,  of  Smith  field  street,  and  James  Hamill,  the  celebrated 
oarsman  (who  is  now  in  the  East  preparing  for  his  contest  with  Ward),  and  his 
brother  John." 

Thousands  of  the  timid  and  the  traitorous  sought  to  evade 
the  draft  by  flying  to  Canada.  Young  gentlemen  of  the  first 
families  were  sent  by  hundreds  from  Baltimore  and  other  cities. 
Many  even  went  to  Europe,  it  being  frequently  closely  calcu- 
lated by  many  thrifty  parents,  that  six  months  abroad  would 
not  cost  more  than  a  substitute.  Of  course  these  families  were 
all  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  'tyrannical  conscrip- 
tion," the  war  and  the  Government.  Numbers  of  them  were 
caught  on  the  road,  even  as  they  had  helped  of  old  to  catch 
fugitive  slaves,  and  ignominiously  turned  back  to  "  stand  the 
draft."  Those  who  got  safely  over  to  the  other  side  fared  but 
little  better,  unless  their  pockets  were  well  lined.  The  follow- 
ing extract  indicates  the  feeling  which  prevailed  as  to  these 
cowards  even  in  Canada : — 

"RECEPTION  OF  THE  POLTEOONS  IN  CANADA. 

"^  LoNDOV,  a  W.,  Aitgwi  9, 1862. 
''To  the  Editors  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"  Ton  would  have  been  amosed,  had  jou  been  in  our  city  this  morning,  to  have 
■een  the  cowardly  Yankees  snubbed — those  who  ran  away  fVx)m  your  country  to 
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escape  the  draft — ^Irish,  Dutch,  and  Yankees.  About  fifty  came  to  a  foundry  owned 
by  a  British  subject  They  applied  for  work,  and  the  proprietor  gave  them  a  wither- 
ing rebuke.  He  asked  them  if  they  were  from  the  other  side  ?  They  answered,  *  Yes.* 
'  Why  did  you  leave  ?'  'Because  we  did  not  want  to  be  drafted.'  '  Have  you  not 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and  had  aU  the  privileges  of  citizens  ?'  *  Yes. '  •  Well,  then,  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  you.  I  consider  you  toorse  than  thieves^  and  a  mean,  con- 
temptible pack  of  knaves,  and  unfit  for  an  honest  man  to  trust  I  should  be  afVaid  if 
I  should  employ  you  that  you  would  steal.  And  now,  boys '  (turning  to  his  own  hands), 
*I  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  to  rotten-egg  all  such  traitors  to  their  own  Government 
that  ever  come  here  again.'  The  men  hurrahed,  and  the  traitors  skedadled.  It 
was  rich  and  rare  in  this  our  secesh  city.  I  only  wish  we  had  a  few  more  such 
intelligent  British  subjects  as  the  proprietor  of  that  foundry. 

"An  Ambeioau." 

The  following  letter  contains  authentic  information  rela- 
tive to  the  conscription  in  the  South,  and  sets  forth  in  rhyme 
the  sorrows  of  one  of  the  fugitives.  It  is  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  Philadelphia  Evenvng  Bulletin  : — 

**  n.  S.  STBAMvm '  SagIitosb,'  ( 

"  CnAELOTTB  Uabbok,  Flo&ida,  Jun6  2i2, 1868. ) 
♦  lit******* 

"  The  refugees  who  live  on  the  neighboring  keys  tell  us  that  the  rebel  conscript 
officers  continue  to  scour  the  country.  Wherever  there  is  the  smallest  pretension 
to  a  settlement,  there  they  are,  and  doing  their  work  with  very  little  ceremony. 
Sometimes  at  midnight  they  break  into  some  poor  Crackee's  house,  turn  him  out 
of  his  bed}  tie  him  hands  and  feet,  throw  him  across  a  horse,  and  away  he  goes, 
without  being  asked  whether  he  has  three  hundred  dollars  to  pay  a  substitute  or 
not  They  also  have  a  way  of  sending  a  small  party  before  them,  who  tell  the  peo- 
ple they  need  not  hide  or  run  away,  as  they  have  given  up  raising  any  more  troops 
in  that  section ;  the  easily-deceived  fellows  remain,  when  suddenly  down  come  the 
conscripting  traitors  and  take  them  off  'to  fight  for  their  rights.'  The  following 
Unes  are  a  specimen  of  several  quires  of  poetry  picked  up  in  a  deserters'  encamp- 
ment on  Crystal  River.  Some  of  the  verses  sound  like  the  breathings  of  a  oon- 
script     I  cannot  do  better  than  to  dose  with  them : 

"  *  Fare  Well  to  you  Dear  Darlen 
Oh  fare  you  well  my  dear 
Dont  weep  for  my  long  absense 
Whilst  I  am  presant  here 

"  *  Since  it  has  been  my  misfortune 
A  soldier  for  to  be 
Dear  Darlen  live  contented 
And  do  not  weep  for  me 

" '  To  fight  we  are  commanded 
And  I  for  one  must  go 
AiUd  for  my  life.  Dear  Darlen 
I  dare  not  answer  no 

" '  She  rung  her  lily-white  hands 
And  mournfully  did  cry 
Youl  go  «nd  be  a  soldier 
And  in  the  war  yonl  die 

'' '  On  sentinel  youl  be  wounded 
In  battle  youl  be  slain 
My  hart  will  break  a  sunder 
If  I  never  see  you  again. 
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"  *  The  Canon  loudly  roars 
The  balls  will  swiftly  fly 
The  fifes  and  drums  are  beating 
To  drown  the  dreadful  cry 

"  *  Away  up  in  the  Mountains 
To  tarry  there  a  while 
Away  from  you  Dear  J)arlen 
A  hundred  thousand  mile.* " 

There  may  have  been  suffering  and  sorrow,  enough  inspiring 
these  lines  to  have  made  true  poetry,  could  we  feel  as  he  felt 
Thousands  of  Southern  "  skedadlers  "  have  fought  well  in  the 
Union  army.  "  We  have  had,"  said  a  journalist  in  August, 
1862,  "  our  '  Uncle  Toui's  Cabins '  by  the  dozen,  describing  the 
midnight  perils  of  the  poor  black,  as  he  undertook  to  thread  his 
way  from  his  *  Old  Kentucky  Home '  to  the  Canadian  penin- 
sula. What  novelist  is  to  earn  undying  reputation  by  tracing 
the  mazy  Vanderings,  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  our  poor 
white  trash  to  that  refuge  of  the  miserable  beyond  the  lakes, 
with  the  hounds  of  military  authority  on  their  track  ?" 

It  was  different  in  the  North,  with  those  men  whose  ''  disap- 
proval of  the  war  "  meant  simply  ''  fear  of  fighting."  Of  these 
It  was  well  said  that  Pale  Ail  on  Draft  was  construed  to  mean 
*'  a  sudden  change  of  countenance  on  the  appearance  of  an  en- 
rolling officer." 

Hectob. — Grood-night,  sweet  Menelaus  I 

Thersitbs. — Sweet  draught.    Sweet,  quoth  a  I    Sweet  sink,  sweet  sewer  I 

TroUus  and  Creaaida^  Act  V.,  Scene  L 


SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  CAPTAINS. 


DUKE  OF  P^RMA. 

Alexander  Fabnese  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  captain 
whom  Spain  in  her  palmiest  days— the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  11. — sent  forth  to  conquer ;  and  his  campaigns  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  France  have  at  the  same  time  a  romantic  and  a 
scientific  interest.  The  impulses  of  chivalry  had  not  then  ceased 
to  exist,  yet  military  tactics  had  made  considerable  progress. 
In  its  purest  days,  chivalry  perhaps  shows  itself  too  Quixotic 
to  excite  much  of  our  sympathy ;  but^when  we  behold  it  run- 
ning parellel  with  science,  chastened  and  checked  by  its  severer 
companion,  and  brought  within  the  rules  of  reason,  the  com- 
bined display  of  both  is  ver^  inspiring.  Farnese  came  into  the 
Netherlands]!  the  scene  of  his  militarv  renown,  in  the  year  1578. 
He  had  before  this  greatly  distinguisned  himself  under  his  nnde, 
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Prince  John  of  Austria,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
he  now  took  the  field  in  the  hope  of  gathering  fresh  laurels  un- 
der his  uncle,  whom  that  action  had  rendered  so  celebrated. 

He  was  the  grandson  to  the  two  chief  magnates  of  Europe — 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Poj)e  Paul  III.,  and  even  in  his 
boyish  years  exhibitjpd  a  decided  taste  for  a  soldier's  life  ;  besides, 
the  age  being  purely  military,  he  was  surrounded  in  his  child- 
hood by  martial  sights  and  sounds.  "He  was  born,"  says  Strada, 
"amid  the  alainims  of  war."  He  heard  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet before  the  songs  of  his  nurse,  and  the  gleam  and  flashing  of 
arms  was  the  first  light  that  broke  upon  his  sight.  He  was 
married  in  his  tenth  year,  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  the  Princess  of  Portugal.  In  the  very  first  eneagernQnt  in 
which  Parma  was  engaged  after  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  gave  promise  of  his  future  renown.  This  was  at  the  battle 
of  Sembloux,  where  the  imperial  army  gained  a  ifery  decided 
success  over  the  superior  forces  of  the  States.  The  latter  were 
passing  through  a  narrow  defile,  so  rugged  and  rocky  as  to  pre- 
vent tueir  preserving  any  order.  They  believed  themselves, 
however,  secure  from  an  attack,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tra- 
versing the  pass  to  reach  its  outlet ;  and  from  the  protection 
which  a  steep  bank,  intersected  with  small  streams  of  rushing 
water,  apparently  impassable  for  large  bodies,  interposed  be- 
tween them  and  the  Spanish  forces.  Parma,  however,  without 
consulting  with  Don  John,  resolved  to  undertake  this  perilous 
passage,  and  fall  upon  them  at  the  outlet,  with  merely  a  few 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  He  trusted  for  success  to  the  disorder  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  two  simultaneous  attacks  which  should  take 
place  at  the  same  time  with  his — the  one  in  flank,  and  the  other 
in  rear — which  were  practicable  higher  up  the  deflle.  Seizing 
a  lance  from  his  squire,  and  mounting  a  fresh  horse,  he  sent 
this  message  to  his  uncle:  "Tell  your  general,  that  Alexander, 
recollecting  the  ancient  Romans,  has  thrown  himself  down  a 
precipice,  to  gain  this  day.  a  great  and  glorious  victory."  The 
most  complete  success  crowned  his  daring  adventure.  The 
enemy  found  themselves  suddenly  attacked  m  front,  flank,  and 
•  Tear ;  and,  before  they  could  face  this  triple  shock,  confusion 
and  a  perfect  Bull-Bun  panic  spread  through  their  ranks  and 
completed  the  victory.  According  to  Strada — whose 'authority 
as  respects  numbers  we  do  not  deem  very  reliable — the  Royal- 
ists only  lost  twelve  men  in  this  action,  while  the  incredible 
number  of  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  captured, 
together  with  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  Farnese 
foflowed  up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  the  towns  of  Siechen, 
Diest,  Philipville,  and  Liinbourg,  which  already  raised  his  repu* 
tation  very  nijjh  for  so  youthful  a  general.  Snortly  a^fter,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  chief  command  by  his  nephew,  who  found  himself  in  a 
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very  critical,  position.  Two  armies,  one  from  France,  under  the 
Duke  of  Alengon,  and  another  from  Germany,  under  the  Pala- 
tine John  Casimir,  had  arrived  to  the  succor  of  the  States. 
Parma,  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  the  combined  force, 
shut  himself  in  a  fortified  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Namur. 
But  the  divisions  and  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  the 
confederate  chiefs  secured  him  from  an  attack,  and  their  ar- 
mies in  a  short  time  disbanding  for  want  of  pay,  or  from  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  he  found  himself  free  to 
again  assume  the  offensive.  The  siege  of  Maestricht  was  the 
enterprise  that  he  inaugurated.  The  limits  of  our  sketch  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  this  memorable 
siege.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  eight  months'  desperate  re- 
sistance, the  place  was  carried  by  a  combined  surprise  and 
assault.  Its  fall  was  followed  by  important  results.  The 
Walloons,  who  had  long  been  cold  toward  the  cause  of  the 
Low  Countries,  were  decided  by  it  to  a  reconciliation  with 
Parma's  party.  The  frank  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Prince 
had  doubtless  its  influence  in  inducing  them  to  this  step. 
Quickly  following  this  advantage,  which  was  equivalent  to 
many  victories,  Farnese  induced  many  towns  to  return  to  their 
obedience  to  the  king.  At  this  time,  however,  the  bigotry  of 
Philip  induced  him  to  speak  out  too  plainly  at  the  Cologne 
conference,  and  made  it  appear  that  nothing  but  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  "heresy  and  the  complete  establishment  of  despot- 
ism would  satisfy  him.  This  prepared  the  minds  of  the  patriots 
for  a  bold  measure,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  a  still  bolder 
one — "The  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
Provinces."  The  first  step  toward  this  great  act  was  the 
"  Union  of  Utrecht,"  which  the  wise  and  patriotic  Prince  of 
Orange  now  opposed  to  the  successes  of  the  great  Italian  soldier. 
Mutual  weakness  now  caused  the  war  to  languish  on  both  sides. 
The  Prince  of  Parma — since  the  dismissal  of  his  foreign  troops, 
in  accordance.with  stipulations  entered  into  with  the  Walloons — 
could  undertake  nothing  of  importance ;  and  the  States,  havino^ 
so  many  towns  to  garrison,  haa  no  efficient  force  to  keep  in  the 
field.  The  two  leaders  were  therefore  busily  employed  in- 
spinning  webs  of  intrigue  over  the  land :  Farnese  in  corrupt- 
ing the  garrisons  of  every  town  where  his  agents  could  get  ad- 
mission, and  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  bringing  it  a  con9lusion 
the  treaty  which  transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  hciad  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  This  latter  measure  was 
successful,  but,  when  completed,  did  not  produce  the  happy  re- 
sults it  promised.  The  Duke,  who  was  as  impetuous  as  lie  was 
fickle  and  false,  attempted  to  surprise  Antwerp  and  some  other 
towns,  that  he  might  render  his  power  independent.  Having 
disgracefully  failed  in  this  base  treachery,  both  he  and  his 
French  soldiers  became  objects  of  the  greatest  contempt    Hence 
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new  troubles  and  distractions  arose.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  induced  the  Walloons  to  petition  lor  a 
return  of  Ins  foreign  troops,  and  with  a  force  of  nearly  seventy 
thousand  he  again  entered  upon  an  active  campaign.  His 
movements  were  Napoleonic.  With  the  exception  of  a  faint 
check  he  met  with  from  the  renowned  ^Nfarshal  Biron,  the 
career  of  his  conquests  was  wonderful.  Town  after  town  fell 
before  him.  Stelnwick,  Levres,  Breda,  Tournay,  Dunkirk, 
Bruges,  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  other  fortified  places  were  reduced — 
some  after  long  and  bloody  sieges,  some  by  surprise  or  the 
fear  of  famine,  and  some  by  treachery.  To  increase  the  con- 
sternation of  the  States,  a  blow  was  struck  by  the  assassin 
Gerard,  more  irreparable  than  all  their  other  calamities.  This 
was  the  murder,  at  the  public  instigation  of  the  cruel  and  des- 
potic Philip,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the.  eve  of  his  inau- 
guration to  the  sovereignty,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  The  annals  of  liberty  present  us  with  few  brighter  and 
nobler  characters  than  this  murdered  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
course  of  Parmals  successes  now  brought  him  to  the  greatest  of 
all  his  great  achievements — the  siege  of  Antwerp,  already  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine.* 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Antwerp,  Alexander  Farnese  ex- 
changed, by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  title  of  Prince  for  the 
superior  one  of  Duke  of  Parma,  but  did  not  even  visit  his  do- 
minions. In  1588,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  armada,  which 
Philip  of  Spain  sent  against  England  ;  but,  being  shut  up  with  his 
army  in  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla,  he  was  only  a  spectator  of 
its  disastrous  failure.  We  must  pass  over  many  of  his  successes 
in  the  Low  Countries,- for,  although  marked  by  his  usual  energy 
and  rapiditv,  they  are  too  much  involved  in  political  matters  to 
be  rendered  intelligible  in  a  brief  sketch,  and  we  will  therefore 
refer  the  reader  who  may  feel  desirous  of  fuller  information  to 
Prescott's  History  of  the  Keign  of  Philip  IL,  and  to  those 
charming  historical  volumes  of  Motley,  *'  The  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," and  his  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands."  In  1590, 
the  Duke  was  summoned  to  France,  to  oppose  the  Huguenots, 
•who  held  Paris  closely  invested,  ana  on  tue  point  of  surrender- 
.  ing.  He  had  now  to  meet  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  fame — no 
less  a  person  than  King  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  who  had  just 
won  the  famous  victories  of  Arguos  and  Ivry — the  same  gallant 
soldier  of  whom  Macaulay  sings : 

*^  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  a  single  field 
Hath  turned  the  chance  of  war; 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  1  for  Ivry 
And  Henry  of  Kavarre  I" 

*  Vide  Great  BatUea  in  History,  No.  lY.,  United  States  Service  Magazine,  April 
1865. 
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The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  bent  on  the  spectacle  of  a 
contest  between  the  two  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  very  rauch 
as  we  looked  upon  the  campaign  of  1864  between  Grant  and 
Lee.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Chelles,  about  four  miles  from 
Paris,  on  the  high  road  to  which  he  was  encamped.  There  was 
no  other  road  except  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Marne, 
which  was  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Lagny.  King 
Henry,  believing  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  enemy  should  quit 
his  camp,  where  he  lay  strongly  intrenched,  cross  the  river,  and 
take  Lagny  in  presence  of  an  equal  force,  looked  upon  a  battle 
as  inevitable.  But  Parma  had  resolved  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, and,  after  remaining  inactive  for  several  days  and  com- 
municating his  plans  to  no  one,  gave  out  that  he  designed  to 
give  battle  to  the  French.  His  van,  composed  of  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  immediately  occupied  a  hill  which  separated  the 
armies,  the  Marquis  de  Kent,  who  commanded  it,  being  ordered 
to  maintain  his  ground,  but  on  no  provocation  to  descend  the 
hill.  The  infantry,  who  were  advancing,  were  now  turned  back 
by  Parma,  who  said  to  the  Duke  of  Mayonn«,  in  command  of 
the  main  body :  "  My  dear  Duke,  we  shall  soon  be  at  Paris, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  direct  our 
march  to  another  quainter."  This  movement  was  successfully 
concealed  by  the  cavalry^  which  covered  the  hill.  King  Henry, 
full  of  confidence,  drew  up  his  anny  in  line  of  battle,  expecting 
every  hour  an  engagement,  but  resolved  to  wait  till  tlie  enemy 
should  descend  the  hill,  that  he  might  meet  them  on  more 
ec[ual  terms.  During  this  time  the  Puke  of  Parma  had  moved 
his  army  towards  the  Marne,  strongly  fortified  his  position,  and 
planted  his  batteries  against  the  town.  The  cavalry  continued 
to  amuse  the  French  until  night,  when  they  began  to  file  off 
toward  the  main  body,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  dawned 
that  Henrv  discovered  the  manoeuvre  that  had  been  so  skilfully 
executed  by  his  antagonist.  He  was  completely  checkmated. 
Should  he  attempt  to  relieve  Lagny,  he  left  the  direct  road  to 
Paris  open.  Should  he  attack  Parma  in  his  intrenchments,  he 
was  exposed,  from  the  strong  and  advantageous  position  of  the 
enemy,  to  almost  certain  destruction.  He  was  completely  out- 
generalled  and  was  condemned  to  the  bitter  mortification  of 
watching  in  inactivity  the  successful  operations  of  Parma — of 
seeing  the  river  crossed — of  witnessing  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Lagny,  and  of  seeing  the  Spanish  army  marching  triumph- 
antly on  Paris.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  in  the  career  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  unless  it  was 
.surpassed  by  the  boldness  and  skill  of  a  movement  made  during 
his  second  invasion  of  France.  In  1592,  he  was  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy to  the  relief  of  Rouen,  then  besieged  by  Marshal  Biron, 
and  advanced  into  the  peninsula  of  Caux,  to  take  the  fortress 
of  Candebec ;  but  he  neglected  to  secure  the  entrance  behind 
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him.  Henry  of  Navarre,  seeing  bis  adversary's  blunder,  and 
deligbted  at  tbe  prospect  of  oiit-generaliing  his  great  rival, 
promptly  seized  upon  all  t}\e  passes,  and  Parma  round  bira- 
self  completely  bemmed  in  by  tbe  Kivers  Seine  and  Eu  and 
the  French  forces.  But  the  great  captain,  altbough  suffering 
from  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Candebec,  and  from 
a  fever,  did  not  lose  heart  or  hope.  There  appeared  no  means  of 
escape,  and  Henry  impatiently  awaited  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
Spanish  army.  What,  then,  was  his  astonishment,  one  morning, 
fifter  he  had  been  amused  the  previous  day  with  a  sharp  caValry 
engagement,  the  seeming  prelude  to  a  general  action,  to  behold 
the  army  of  his  adversary  on  the  other  side  of  the  riVer !  Parma 
had  collected  a  large  number  of  boats,  constructed  rafts  for 
transporting  artillery  and  baggage,  thrown  re-enforcements  into 
the  besieged  town,  and  cleared  tbe  Seine  of  several  Dutch  ships- 
of-war  by  making  their  anchorage  too  hot  for  them.  All  this 
had  been  done  with  such  characteristic  rapidity  and  secrecy 
that  his  design  was  not  discovered  until  the  whole  movement 
had  been  successfully  consummated  under  cover  of  night  and  a 
heavy  mist,  and  the  disappointed  French  king  beheld  the  arms 
of  his  supposed  captives  glittering  in  the  sun  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Seine.  To  increase  his  chaffrin,  Fameso  sent  him 
the  same  day  a  message  inquiring  what  ho  thought  of  his  last 
manoeuvre.  His  army  now  returned  unmolested  to  the  Nether- 
lands, but  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  than  Arras,  where 
be  died  from  the  effect  of  his  wound,  December  3,  1592,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary  of 
Portugal  he  left  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Banuzio,  was  his  successor.  A  noble  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  him,  by  John  of  Bologna,  one  of  the  finest  we  saw  in  Italy, 
adorns  the  principal  public  square  of  Placenza. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  a  man  of  consummate  military  and 
diplomatic  genius,  and  certainly  had  no  superior,  if,  indeed, 
he  had  an  equal,  among  the  great  captains  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century^  and,  if  posterity  can  forgive  him  the  fault  of  being  the 
potent  and  active  instrument  of  such  a  character  as  Philip  II, 
of  Spain  in  his  most  iniquitous  designs,  as  well  as  pardon  his 
arbitrary  principles  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  birth,  his 
moral  character  will  merit  our  admiration  no  less  than  his 
military. 
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SKETCHES  OF  ARMY  LIFE. 

BY   ANNIE  B.   FOXON. 

After  a  month  passed  in  our  National  Capital,  in  being  tossed 
like  an  India-rubber  ball  from  the  Provost  Marshal  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Senator,  and 
from  Senator  to  the  Secretary  of  War  again,  one  afternoon  a 
negro  waiter  rapped  at  the  door  of  my  room  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan, and  handed  in  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  were  printed  in 
unmistakable  characters  these  words: — 

"Mrs.  John  Smith  has  permission  to  visit  her  husband  in  the 
35th  Eegiment,  16th  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  &c. 

Eight  hours'  ride  in  one  of  the  military  trains  which  left 
Washington  for  our  army,  in  the  winter  of  '63,  gave  one  ample 
opportunity  to  see  one  phase  of  army  life.  At  the  station  was 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  soldiers,  officers,  muskets,  boxes,  bags 
of  grain,. women  in  consternation  because  they  had  neglected 
to  have  their  passes  stamped,  sleek-headed  civilians,  hackmen, 
and  agents  to  the  army,  all  running,  hurrying,  and  hallooing, 
and  general  disorder  ruling  all.  There  were  box  cars  for  pri- 
vates, and  one  or  two  passenger  cars,  with  hard,  narrow,  leather- 
backed  seats,  for  officers  and  ladies.  Here  was  a  group  playing 
cards ;  there  a  little  lieutenant  telling  stories  ;  in  one  corner  a 
number  were  eating ;  in  another,  a  mysterious  bottle  was  in 
circulation;  every wliere  were  fun  and  laughter.  The  train 
crept  slowly  along  through  the  mist  and  dampness,  until  the 
scenery  changed  from  houses  and  civilians  to  tents,  barracks, 
and  soldiers.  Thus  we  travelled  until  Bealton  Station  was 
reached.  Bealton  Station  I  It  consisted  of  a  switch  for  the 
train,  a  platform,  and  mud.  But  where  were  the  long  line  of 
tents,  groups  of  soldiers,  gayly  dressed  horsemen,  and  cannon, 
which  my  crude  imagination  had  pictured  as  the  embodiment 
of  grmy  lite?  A  number  of  soldiers  covered  with  mud,  an 
ambulance  to  the  hubs  of  its  wheels  in  mud,  and  mud  extend- 
ing indefinitely  in  every  direction,  met  the  eye.  *'  Jump  into 
this  man's  arms,  Alice,"  I  heard;  and  jumping  accordingly 
into  the  arms  of  a  stout  wagoner,  who  stood  nearly  knee  high 
in  mud,  I  was  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and  my  husband's  arms 
were  around  me,  and  the  kiss  of  welcome  repaid  me  for  my 
lugubrious  entrance  into  camp-life. 

We  ^aded  two  miles  through  mud,  until,  over  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  a  camp  aear  some  woods,  and  six  or  eight  dilapidated 
houses  with  broken  windows,  fences  half  torn  down,  out-buiid- 
ings  which  stood  by  leaning  against  each  other,  and  a  church 
minus  windows  and  doors,  were  visible.     This  was  Liberty — a 
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Virginia  town.  Liberty  was  written  upon  every  board — tlie 
liberty  to  be  governed  by  no  law  of  order  or  tlirifr.  A  small 
two-story  house,  in  which  lived  a  secesli  family,  was  to  be  our 
boarding-place.  The  hostess,  a  muscular,  honest-looking 
woman,  led  us  to  a  small  room  with  unmatched,  old-fashioned 
furniture,  and  an  open  fire-piace  with  big  logs  crackling  and 
emitting  heat  and  light. 

Then  came  a  hospitable  supper  of  eggs,  chickens,  baked  'pos- 
sum, hoecake,  coffee,  and  preserve — served  by  a  little  piece  of 
the  '*  peculiar  institution  "  ten  years  old,  whose  little  black  eyes, 
peered  curiously  at  "de  Yankee  woman."  There  was  a  bed  in 
the  dining-room,  and,  much  to  my  amazement,  the  provisions 
were  taken  from  under  it.  The  host,  a  gray-eyed,  wiry  man,  too 
old,  for  service,  remained  at  home  to  protect  his  propert}^,  and,  as 
the  wife  was  the  better  lialf,  he  did  no  harm,  feeing  named 
Horace  Hammond,  his  wife  abbreviated  it  to  H.  H.,  or  more 
frequently  H.,  and  if  one  wanted  a  favor  of  him  and  he  was 
absent,  she  would,  say  "  Go  to  H.  for  it." 

The  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  a  smart,  cheery  fellow,-  drank 
whisky  splendidly;  and  one  day  an  Irish  soldier  from  a  neigh- 
boring camp  standing  near,  when  he  was  moistening  his  lips, 
after  gazing  in  open-mouthed  wonder,  exclaimed,  "  Be  gorra, 
an'  it's  the  9th  Regiment  ye  ought  to  belong  to,  for  it^s  a  Jmw^i- 
tiful  swallow  ye  have." 

The  quartermaster  (unlike  most  quartermasters)  was  rather 
a  wicked  man,  and  one  day  he  put  his  head  into  the  surgeon's 
tent  with,  '^  Doctor,  why  don't  vou  swear  ?"  "  Swear?  because 
I've  nothing  to  swear  for."  *'  Oh,"  said  the  quartermaster,  "  I 
put  a  board  over  your  chimney  half  an  hour  ago,  and  dropped 
percussion  caps  through  the  chinks." 

One   night  he  forged   an   order  to  move,  coming  in  with, 

"  Just  from  the  colonel's  tent,  and  we  are  to  be  ready  to  move 

by  11  p.  M.    So  what  wilj  you  do  with  your  wife?    Shall  I  take 

her,  and  strike  for  country  and  home  ?"    After  considerable 

.  trouble  and  inconvenience  it  eked  out  that  the  quartermaster 

*  had  been  up  to  his  usual  tricks. 

Invitations  came  one  morning  for  the  Masons  of  field  and 
staff  to  meef.  at  a  Union  Lodge  held  at  brigade  head-quarters ; 
the  wives  of  said  Masons  being  invited  to  a  supper  after  the 
meeting.  At  5  p.  m.,  we  left  camp  well  mounted.  Riding 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  wo  passed  the  Fifth  Corps  artil- 
lery with  its  cleanly-swept  grounas,  over  a  broad  plain,  across 
which  we  could  see  an  ^tent  of  thirty  miles  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  their  snow-capped  summits  glistening  in  the  setting 
sun,  while  broad  shadows  were  cast  at  their  base.  We  pass^ 
little  camps  with  evergreen  arches  and  arbors,  and  unique  log 
bouses ;  fpi'ded  the  Rappahannock ;  rode  through  woods  where 
no  sound  brokp  the  solemn  stillness,  past  miserable  quarters 
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where  poor  whites  lived,  saw  deserted  homes  with  desolation 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  trail  of  the  army. 

Once  my  horse  tripped  a  little,  and,  looking  down  heneath  his 
feet,  I  saw,  all  alone,  unmarked,  with  only  the  sunshine  or  rain 
to  fall  upon  it,  a  soldier's  grave.  At  liome  a  wife  or  mother 
wept  for  her  soldier,  who  slept  as  peacefully  there  as  if  the 
prayers  of  loved  ones  had  consecrated  his  last  resting-place. 
Keveille  had  sounded  when  we  reached  the  Lodge,  a  cnapel 
built  of  rough  logs,  and  by  the  light  of  the  catnp-fires  we  could 
see  scores  of  tents,  with  groups  of  soldiers  scattered  about, 
cooking,  wrestling,  and  some  singing.  As  we  ladies  were 
tliere,  extra  guards  were  put  on  the  chapel,  so  I  can't  tell 
exactly  what  they  did  ;  only  this  I  vouch  for :  Captain  H.  was 
initiated,  and  they  came  in  the  course  of  the  evening  for  a  rope, 
and  after  the  initiation  his  face  was  very  red.  Wo  staid  in  the  sur- 
geon's tent,  and  it  presented  a  pretty  scene,  with  bright  fire,  pine 
chairs ;  and  upon  a  pine  bedstead  slept  the  doctor's  rosy-cheeked 
boy,  and  a  pet  kitten  curled  up  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Children 
were  welcome  visitants  of  camp,  and  the  soldiers  put  this  little 
one  in  a  miniature  uniform.  One  day  he  strayed  from  home, 
and,  marching  bravely  up  to  a  sentinel,  lisped  in  his  baby  voice : 
"Please,  soldier,  show  me  the  way  to  head-quarters,  Second 
Brigade,  First  Division,  Fifth  Corps  ?" 

After  the  meeting  we  were  ushered  into  the  major's  tent, 
where  a  good  supper  was  spread.  Hot  meats,  fruits,  oystei-s, 
coffee,  and  cakes. 

There  a  gray-haired  colonel  from  the  Keystone  State 
"vv^elcomed  his  brother  masons  to  the  Lodge.  AH  who  were 
present  remember  the  spirited  speeches  which  followed.  Alas  1 
many  of  those  brave  men  have  been  admitted  to  a  higher  Lodge. 
The  major  laid  his  brave  young  life  in  the  Wilderness,  and 
Captain  H.  went  into  the  conflict  in  the  ensuing  May — but  we 
never  heard  from  him  afterward.  Then  around  that  humble 
board  we  stood,  all  praying  for  the  same  noble  cause,  and 
raised  our  voices  in  song:  "America,"  "Sweet  Home,"  and 
"  Ar.ld  Lang  Syne  "  rang  out ;  then  those  who  had  met  to  unite 
anew  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  patriotism  separated,  never  to 
meet  again  this  side  the  grave. 

The  night  was  dark  when  we  set  out  on  our  return,  and,  giving 
our  horses  the  rein,  we  rode  silently  along,  avoiding  the  picket 
line  (for  it  delayed  us  to  be  challenged  frequently),  and  keeping 
near  the  woods.  Suddenly,  "  Unhand  me,  villain,  dismount," 
were  heard,  but  on  approaching,  we  found  the  quartermaster 
looking  very  much  amused — and  we  knew  he  was  trying  to 
appear  funny. 

One  of  the  guards  near  home  had,  unknown  to  some  of  us,  been 
relieved,  and  the  doctor,  riding  in  advance,  being  challenged,  as 
he  had  not  the  counteraign,  rode  back  to  get  it ;  then  again  riding 
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forward,  dismounted,  gave  the  pass  word.  *'  Go  aliead,  doctor," 
said  the  quartermaster,  in  his  natural  voice.  The  doctor,  aimed 
a  kick  at  him,  but  he  was  not  there,  and  we  did  not  see  him 
for  a  couple  of  days,  when  he  borrowed — without  asking — a  book 
we  were  reading. 

On  the  16th  March,  General  Bartlett  and  staff  gave  a  grand 
ball — buildings  we  improvised,  *'and  bright  the  lamp  shone 
o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men."  Many  participants  remained 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  17th,  St  Patrick's  Day. 
The  moniing  dawned  pleasantly,  and  at  an  early  hour,  from 
every  direction,  people  were  wending  their  way  to  the  camp  of 
the  9th.  There  were  soldiers  on  foot,  some  mounted' on  mules, 
oflScers  and  ladies  on  spirited  horses,  ambulances  full  of  laugh- 
ing girls,  and  at  noon  General  Bartlett  and  a  brilliant  train 
arrived. 

The  camp  was  dressed  in  holiday  atire ;  arbors  and  hedges  of 
evergreen  enclosed  all.  The  gateways  were  lofty  arches  of  green, 
with  figures  of  the  eagle  (see  Natural  History  of  Birds),  harps, 
corps  badges,  and  national  emblems,  wrought  of  scarlet  ber- 
ries and  green.  The  quarters  of  Colonel  G.  were  very  elaborate, 
and  looked  like  fairy  land,  so  much  dainty  work  adomea 
them. 

Tlie  race-course  was  levelled  off,  hurdles  were  erected,  and 
the  Irish  soldiers  hilarious  and  noisy.  One  soldier  had  taught 
a  mule  to  jump  the  hurdle,  and  he  performed  his  part  very 
well.  There  were  bag  races,  climbing  greased  poles,  and  run- 
ning horses.  One  magnificent  gray  horse  must  have  weighed 
nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds ;  he  was  high  and  broad,  with  a 
fine  head,  broad  chest,  and  a  splendid  traveller.  But  my  dear 
little  brownie  held  her  head  high,  and  travelled  up  and  down 
the  long  course  like  a  bird.  I  never  saw  such  a  gay  scene  be- 
fore; it  reminded  one  of  the  tournaments  Scott  describes. 
Handsome  men  in  gay  uniform,  graceful  ladies  with  badges  on 
their  jaunty  hats,  pretty  romping  girls,  the  splendid  horses  who 
seemed-  conscious  of  their  beauty,  the  soldiers  free  for  one  day 
from  the  restraints  of  camp,  all  form  a  pleasant  picture  long  to 
be  remembered.  Many  good  soldiers  I  did  not  see  again  until 
the  winter  of  '64,  when  they  were  brought  in  wounded  to  our 
hospital,  but  they  were  as  plucky  in  suffering  as  they  had  been 
careless  in  gayety. 

Thus  the  days  sped  on ;  the  bugle-call  our  guide,  reveille 
calling  us  from  slumber,  and  tattoo  warning  us  to  rest.. 

QuDicT,  Kisa,  1866. 
Vol.  IV.— 34 
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FOUR    YEARS. 

BY   E.   Y.   L. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  old  elms  which  fringed  the  wide 
village  street,  I  walked  happier  than  any  king  upon  his  corona- 
tion day.  The  deep  joy  which  dwelt  in  my  heart  swelled 
upward,  and  bubbled  from  my  lips  in  snatches  of  song.  I  felt 
a  supreme  happiness,  which  I  cannot  tell  you  in  words ;  an 
inclination  to  snout  aloud — to  run — to  leap — indeed,  I  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  I  sang 
scraps  of  half-forgotten  music,  some  sudden  recollection  of  my 
promised  bride,  from  whose  presence  I  had  just  come,  at  a 
moment  of  exquisite  loveliness — some  echo,  as  it  were,  of  the 
priceless  words  which  gave  me  her  troth,  leaped  in  my  heart 
with  a  great  throb  that  took  away  my  breath. 

I  had  always  been  wilful  and  passionate.  Orphaned  in 
early  childhood,  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  weak,  indulgent 
aunt,  and  my  boyhood  alternated  between  the  petty  strifes  of 
school  and  unlimited  sovereignty  at  home.  Fitful  of  mood, 
now  silent,  melancholy,  almost  savage,  and  again  overflowing 
with  the  wildest  and  most  exuberant  fun  and  frolic,  I  proved  a 
problem  too  hard  for  my  kind  old  aunt  to  solve,  and  so  I  was 
virtually  left  to  find  my  own  erratic  way  through  youth  to 
manhood. 

I  had  studied  medicine  with  all  the  irregular  but  passionate 
ardor  of  my  temper,  and  now,  after  two  or  three  years  of  patient 

waiting  and  careful  labor,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  A , 

in  Western  New  York,  was  steadily  building  up  a  lucrative 
business. 

For  nearly  two  years  I  had  loved  Annie  Walton  as  only  pas- 
sionate men  can.  Her  presence  seemed  to  calm  and  subdue 
my  turbulent  and  fitful  temper,  and  her  sweet  serenity  to  be 
the  surest  antidote  for  my  latent  cynicism.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the  village, 
and  lived,  as  I  had  thought,  as  everygood,  pure  woman  should. 
She  was  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  ESr  eyes — ^but  no — ^I  cannot 
paint  her  here.  Be  satisfied,  my  friend,  to  know  that  all  the 
infinite  tenderness  and  faith  of  which  you  will  read,  if  you  will 
follow  me  through  my  story,  looked  out  in  every  glance  of  her 
eyes — spoke  in  the  tones  of  her  "  low,  sweet  voice  " — was 
mirrored  faultlessly  in  the  true  and  perfect  woman. 

And  I  had  won  this  priceless  heart,  and,  two  short  months 
before  that  brilliant  summer  night,  she  had  placed  her  hand  in 
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mine,  and  promised  me  her  whole  life.  In  another  month  we 
were  to  be  married.  In  my  case  "  the  course  of  true  love  "  had 
"  ran  smooth."  She  had  plighted  her  faith  like  the  frank, 
simple-hearted  girl  I  knew  she  was,  and  her  gray-haired  father 
had  given  me  his  hand  with  hearty  greeting,  and  with  tremu- 
lous voice  asked  the  infinite  God  he  served  so  well,  to  hold  us 
in  "  the  hollow  of  his  hand  "  all  our  lives  long. ' 

I  shall  not  offer  any  apology  for  any  part  of  my  subsequent 
course — rarely,  if  at  all,  give  even  the  crude  reasons  and  motives 
which  impelled  me  to  do  as  I  did.  I  have  told  you,  in  brief, 
"  wjiat  manner  of  man  "  I  was,  and  now  I  mean  to  tell  you 
simply  what  I  did.  You  may  assign  any  motives  you  choose. 
I  snail  tell  you  only  what  the  acts  were,  and  their  con- 
sequences. And  now,  if  you  will,  you  may  read.  Pray  God 
you  may'never  feel  such  consequences. 

That  night  I  walked  into  my  office  as  happy  a  man  as  lived. 
I  sat  down  at  my  window  and  looked  out  on  the  ripe*  beauty 
of  the  Auffust  night.  I  must  have  fallen  partially  asleep.  1 
remember  being  startled  by  a  rustling  sound  at  mv  door.  My 
office  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  looking  hastily  out  of  my 
window,  I  saw  a  wonJan  walking  rapidly  away.  I  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  out,  but  the  woman  had  disappeared,  and  I 
turned  back.  As  I  entered  the  room  a  white  object  on  the 
floor  caught  my  glance,  and,  stooping,  I  found  a  note  evidently 
just  thrust  under  the  door.  The  stiff  paper  was  even  yet 
slowly  springing  back  from  the  crumpling  it  received  in  bemg 
thrust  through  the  narrow  space.  I  lighted  my  lamp,  anc^ 
supposing  it  to  be  some  call  for  professional  aid,  though 
wondering  at  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  opened  the  note,  and 
read,  in  the  delicate  characters  of  a  woman's  hand,  cramped  by 
attempt  at  disguise,  these  words  : — 

**  Db.  Flbtoheb  : — ^You  are  deceiyed.  The  woman  you  love  is  false.  She  is  eren 
now  intriguing  with  another.  If  you  doubt,  follow  Charles  Horton  to-night,  at 
midnight  A  Tbub  Fbdsmd/' 

A  chill  as  of  the  grave  pierced  through  my  heart,  and  seemed 
to  freeze  my  blood.  I  sat  down  and  slowly  and  deliberately 
re-read  every  word,  and  even  curiously  scrutinized  the  forma- 
tion of  the  stiff,  cramped  letters.  I  seemed  stunned  and  stupid, 
as  if  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  those  few 
terrible  words. 

Had  any  man  come  to  me  and  told  me  such  a  story,  I  would 
have  crushed  the  lips  that  uttered  it,  and  passed  on.  Had  any 
woman  said  such  words — ^well,  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have 
done. 

But  why  heed  this  cowardly  thrust — this  nameless  slander  ? 
True — why  ?  But  said  I  not,  I  would  offer  no  apology  ?  God 
is  my  witness,  I  did  not  an  instant  credit  the  horrible  tale — 
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and  Btill  it  sent  through  me  a  chill,  like  the  breath  of  December 
blown  in  the  face  of  June. 

Again  and  again  I  read  the  few  foul  words,  until  their 
damned  significance  burned  itself  into  my  brain.  And  then  I 
grew  alternately  furiously  angry  and  supremely  scornful.  One 
moment  I  resolved  to  throw  aside  the  vile  scrawl,  and  think  of 
it  no  more,  and  again  I  fiercely  swore  that  1  would  pause  not 
nor  rest  until  I  haa  hunted  out  the  author,  and  crammed  the 
devilish  lie  down  his  throat.  No  suspicion  that  it  might  by 
possibility  be  true  crossed  my  mind  for  a  moment.  Only  the 
hideous  atrocity  of  saying  such  a  thing  of  sudi  a  woman 
shocked  and  enraged  ma 

The  quiet,  cool  beauty  of  the  night  attracted  me,  and  with 
no  thought,  except  to  calm  my  shocked  and  feverish  spirits,  I 
locked  iny  oflSce  and  walked  slowlv  up  the  street  Uncon- 
sciously I  bent  my  steps  towards  tne  home  of  my  promised 
wife.  "Reaching  there,  1  stopped,  as  I  had  often  done  before, 
in  the  dense  shadow  of  a  giant  elm,  and,  leaning  on  the  low 
fence,  looked  abstractedly  towards  the  house.  Her  window  was 
thrown  open,  and  I  could  dimly  descry  the  outline  of  some  one 
sitting  within.  Suddenly  the  sonorous  tofies  of  the  great  clock 
in  the  church  tower  close  behind  me,  striking  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, startled  me  into  consciousness  of  the  place  and  time,  and 
the  foul  letter  I  still  carried  in  my  hand. 

I  was  about  to  walk  on  when  I  saw  her — the  woman  in  whom 
my  all  of  hope  was  centred — lean  out  froip  her  window,  look 
for  a  moment  toward  the  gate,  and  then  slowly  close  the  outer 
blinds.  As  she  did  so  I  heard  a  slight  but  distinct  cough,  and 
was  sure  it  came  from  her.  At  tne  same  moment  I  heard  a 
slow,  stealthy  footstep  approaching  from  the  direction  opposite 
that  whence  I  had  come.  A  dusky  figure  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  the  moonlight  near  tbe  gate,  and  shrank  back 
hastily  into  the  shadow.  In  that  brief  instant  I  recognized— 
Charles  Hokton!  For  the  first  time  the  hideous  question, 
"  Can  it  be  true  ?"  framed  itself  in  my  consciousness.  A  cold 
sweat  started  from  every  pore,  and  I  grasped  the  low  rail  upon 
which  I  leaned  with  a  desperate  gripe,  which  I  sometimes  think 
must  have  left;  its  impress  even  in  the  hard  wood.  With  every 
muscle  and  nerve  tense  as  the  strained  cordage  of  a  tempest- 
driven  ship,  I  stood  chained  to  the  spot  I  felt,  even  in  that 
moment,  like  a  guilty  coward,  standing  there  watching  and 
listening ;  and  yet,  had  it  saved  my  som  Irom  endless  hell,  I 
could  not  have  stirred. 

Presently  I  saw  the  same  dusky  figure  emerge  fi*om  the  shadow 
near  the  house,  and  steal  noiselessly  up  the  two  or  three  steps 
which  led  to  the  door.  The  door  itself  silently  opened,  and.  just 
when  the  moonlight  from  without  faded  into  the  aarkness  within, 
I  saw  her.    Yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt     It  was  Annie,  my 
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Annie.  I  saw  them  for  a  moment  folded  in  each  other's^  arms, 
their  lips  close  pressed  together,  and  then  the  door  noiselessly 
closed,  and  I  saw  no  more. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  thonght.  I  only  know  that  I  felt  as 
if  the  world  had  suddenly  rolled  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  I 
was  falling,  falling  through  infinite  space,  and  into  infinite,  inef- 
fable cold. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  impelled  to  hurl  myself  through  the 
closed  door  and  confront  the  guilty  pair  even  in  their  softest 
dalliance.  Ah,  would  to  God  I  had !  But  I  stirred  not.  I 
could  not  move.  The  whole  current  of  my  life  seemed  dammed 
at  its  fountain,  and  the  blackness  of  utter  horror  and  despair 
swept  over  me  like  a  flood. 

I  do  not  know  how  or  when  I  returned  to  my  office.  I  only 
know  that  the  succeeding  dawn  found  me  sitting  there,  brooding 
helplessly  over  my  infinite  woe.  The  returning  day  ronsed  me 
to  something  like  thought  and  action.  Mechanically  I  closed 
the  curtain  over  my  window,  wrote  on  the  slate  which  hung 
without  my  door,  "  Absent  for  the  day,"  and  locked  myself 
within. 

Sunrise  foimd  me  determined  on  my  course.  The  evidence  of 
the  perfidy  of  her  whose  faith  was  every  thing  to  me  was  too 
strong.  Had  not  my  own  eyes  seen  her  locked  in  the  guilty, 
midnight  embrace  of  another  <  Enough.  All  that  day  I  worked 
steadily,  savagely  even.  Many  times,  as  with  dogged  calmness 
I  pursued  the  course  upon  which  I  had  resolved,  I  handled 
curiously  the  poisonous  drugs  used  in  my  profession,  and  specu- 
lated on  their  effects.  But  I  coldly  pushed  aside  the  temptation, 
and  worked  on.  I  took  no  heed  of  any  debt  dne  me.  Fortu- 
nately I  owed  no  man.  I  only  left  in j  office,  and  then  as  stealth- 
ily as  possible,  to  draw  from  the  bank  the  money  I  had  hoarded 
for  my  marriage — ah !  ,bitter  thought — and  returned  to  work. 
My  purpose  once  fixed,  I  never  for  a  moment  faltered  in  its 
methodical  execution. 

Darkness  found  my  labor  ended.  A  belated  teamster  hired  to 
carry  my  little  baggage  to  the  railway  station,  two  miles  away, 
I  sat  down  for  the  last  time  in  my  office  and  wrote  to  Annie. 
I  could  not  go  away  without  that.  Here  is  the  letter.  It  lies 
before  me  now,  and,  wheh  I  have  written  this  copy,  fire  shall 
destroy  it  forever : — 

"Friday  Night,  August  10,  1860. 

"  Dbab  Aynib  :— Let  me  stUl  caU  you  so,  false  though  you  be.  Your  own  con- 
science will  tell  you  why  you  will  never  see  me  again,  when  you  know  that  I  saw 
you  last  night  but  a  moment  after  the  clock  in  your  father's  Uttle  church  told  mid- 
night Oh  1  Annie,  Annie,  since  you  are  fidse,  where  shall  faith  and  truth  be  found 
on  earth? 

"  I  wiU  not  lay  bare  to  your  guilty  soul  the  quivering  agony  of  the  long  hours  since 
then.  I  go  where  none  here  will  ever  see  or  hear  of  me.  I  wish  not  to  see  or  hear 
of  them-  Farewell,  forever,  and  may  God  forgive  and  bless  you — ^bless  you  even  in 
your  shame.  Hbmsy  Flbtchea." 
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With  an  icy  calmness  that  is  now  wonderful  to  me,  I  sealed 
and  addressea  this  letter,  and  dropping  it  into  the  post-office,  • 
with  a  pang  keener  than  any  I  had  yet  felt,  though  unseen  on 
the  surface,  I  hurried  away  toward  the  station,  walking  furiously, 
with  a  desperate  energy,  as  if  a  thousand  lives  hung  on  the  issue 
of  each  nervous  step ;  and  even  while  she  stood  at  the  gate  and* 
watched  and  waitea  for  my  promised  coming,  and  wondered  at 
my  delay,  I  sprang  on  the  train  and  was  whirled  away  westward. 

During  two  or  "three  months  I  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
restless,  unhappy,  cursing  my  bitter  fortune,  cursing  myself, 
sometimes  almost  cursing  mv  God ;  yet  never  for  a  moment 
doubting  the  truth  of  what  1  had  seen — never  for  a  moment 
wishing  to  go  back  to  my  old  home.  Impending  want  at  last 
forced  me  to  some  decided  course,  and  I  pitched  upon  the  little 
village  of  Nashville^  in  Southern  Illinois,  wherein  to  resume  my 
profession.  Still,  dull,  away  from  railways,  and  especially  lonely 
and  quiet  in  the  late  autumn  when  I  saw  it,  the  place  seemed  in 
harmony  with  my  solitary  and  desolate  life.  I  made  no  cflFort 
to  secure  business,  but,  as  sometimes  happens-in  such  cases,  it 
came  without  the  eflfort.  How  I  shoula  have  borne  that  long, 
dreary  winter,  without  that  to  occupy  my  thoughts,  Heaven 
only  knows.  Once,  even  as  it  was,  I  grew  too  restless  to  remain 
there,  and  I  visited  St.  Louis,  thinking  the  hurry  and  din  of  the 
city  would  be  a  relief  to  my  tense  and  weary  mind.  But  one 
day  in  the  crowded  streets  I  saw  a  face  I  had  known  in  my  old 
home,  and  with  the  first  train  I  hurried  back  to  my  solitude. 

Late  in  the  winter  and  in  the  early  spring  came  rumor  after 
rumor  of  impending  war.  Men's  hearts  became  troubled,  and 
everywhere  uneasy — ominous  whispers  agitated  the  popular 
mind.  But  in  my  selfish  absorption,  my  painful  egoism,  I 
heeded  them  not.  I  scarcely  knew,  and  cared  not  at  all,  what 
was  going  forward  in  the  world  about  me,  until  the  fall  of 
Sumter  electrified  the  nation,  and  galvanized  even  me  into 
vivid  and  fevered  life. 

Even  now  I  can  scarcely  analyze  the  motives  which  urged  me 
with  such  passionate  enthusiasm  into  the  opening  war.  A  broad, 
catholic  love  of  country  I  know  was  one,  yet  I  cannot  but  think 
that  there  was  also  a  vague  longing  to  throw  myself  where  death 
might  come  unsought,  and,  when  it  came,  be  glorious,  and  not 
criminal. 

Be  the  motives  what  they  might,  I  at  once  threw  up  my  busi- 
ness, and  applied  to  the  Governor  of  th6  State  to  be  nsed  some- 
where, some  way — ^I  cared  little  where  or  what  Very  soon  I 
received,  to  my  surprise,  an  appointment  as  surgeon  in  one  of 
the  regiments  then  recently  organized,  and  without  delay,  nay, 
with  a  feverish  impatience  to  go  immediately  where  enemies 
were  thickest,  I  reported  for  duty. 

I  am  not  about  to  weary  you  with  any  long  detail  of  my  life 
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in  the  field.  Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I  may  tell  yon  some 
campaigning  stories — tales  of  the  camp  and  the  march,  the  bat- 
tle and  bivouac.  Let  it  suffice  now  to  say  that  I  bore  my  part 
in  the  long,  fluctuating  campaign  which  culminated  so  brilli- 
antly at  Pea  Eidge — ^in  the  hazardous  march  of  General  Curtis  to 
Helena — in  the  advance  on  Little  Rock — the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Camden,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  that  followed-r-and  courted 
death  with  all  the  desperation  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  lose 
in  the  sanguinary  conflict  at  the  Saline  Crossing,  perhaps  the 
most  headlong  and  bitter  of  the  many  bloody  battles  of  our  un- 
paralleled war. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1864, 1  was  assigned  to  duty  at  one  of 
the  hospitals  at  tne  post  of  Little  Rock. 

It  would  be  scarcely  true  to  say  that  I  was  still  as  unquiet 
and  unhappy  as  ever.  But  my  restless  misery  of  nearly 
four  years  before  had  settled  into  a  stolid  indifference  to  every 
thing  which  affected  mjrself,  and  I  went  about  my  duty  with 
the  methodical  regularity  aqd  precision  of  mechanism,  but 
without  any  of  the  enthusiastic  love  of  a  noble  profession  which 
I  had  known  in  happier  days.  So  deep  had  the  iron  entered 
into  my  soul. 

Soon  after  I  had  entered  upon  this  round  of  duty,  I  was  one 
morning  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  General  Steele,  at  Depart- 
ment head-quarters,  trying  to  read  some  of  the  newly  received 
Northern  newspapers,  when  an  officer  entered  the  door  behind 
me  and  said : 

"  This  is  General  Steele,  madam." 

A  moment  after,  a  woman's  voice  said,  in  quick,  decided  tone: 

"  I  have  come,  General,  to  apply  for  a  pass  beyond  the  lines. 
I  cannot  live  here.  I  have  no  means  of  supporting  myself.  My 
friends  are  all  your  enemies,  and  none  are  liere.  With  them  I 
can  be  cared  for.  Here  I  cannot.  I  am  willing  to  comply  with 
any  conditions  you  may  prescribe.  All  I  ask  is  freedom  to  go 
to  the  only  friends  I  have." 

The  voice  sounded  strangely  familiar,  and,  partly  to  see  if  I 
knew  the  face,  but  chiefly  to  relieve  both  parties  of  the  restraint 
of  my  presence,  I  rose  and  turned  to  go.  As  I  did  so  the 
woman  started,  grew  ashy  white,  and  caught  nervously  at  the 
back  of  a  chair  by  which  she  was  standing.  I  scarcely  noticed 
this  at  the  time.  I  saw  only  a  young,  but  thin,  pale,  haggard 
woman,  like  those  I  saw  almost  daily  ;  but  there  was  notning 
in  the  face  I  could  remember  to  have  seen  before,  and  I  walked 
calmly  away. 

And  so  the  summer  dragged  drearily  along,  enlivened  only 
by  an  occasional  rebel  dash  at  the  railway  at  Duval's  Bluff, 
our  only  line  of  communication  with  the  North.  I  had, become 
thoroughly  weary  and  disgusted  with  the  monotonous  routine 
of  garrison  life,  and  was  meditating  an  effort  to  be  transferred 
to  some  more  active  duty. 
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The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  on  a  calm  September  mornings 
when  a  hospital  attendant  entered  my  quarters  and  said : 

*'  Dr.  Fletcher,  will  you  please  go  immediately  to  the  

hospital.  Just  before  daylight  this  morning  a  mounted  party 
approached  one  of  our  picket  stations,  and,  as  they  did  not 
answer  the  challenge,  or,  at  least,  as  no  answer  was  heard,  and 
they  continued  to  approach,  the  man  on  duty,  unable,  in  the 
darkness,  to  see  who  or  what  they  were,  fired,  and  a  woman 

was  badly  hurt.     She  is  now  in  hospital,  and  has  asked 

for  you." 

The  hospital  was  one  to  which  my  duty  never  called  me,  but 
I  told  the  man  I  would  go,  and,  hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I  went 
at  once. 

The  room  into  which  I  was  shown  contained  but  this  one 
patient,  but  the  door  between  that  and  the  room  adjoining  was 
open,  and,  as  I  passed,  I  saw  a  nale,  boyish  face,  wasted  by 
fierce  Southern  fever,  the  eyes  closed  in  quiet  sleep,  and  a 
woman — a  nurse,  I  supposed — with  her  head  resting  on  the 
bedside,  sleeping  also,  wnile  in  the  white,  pain-racked  woman 
I  was  callea  to  siee  I  recognized  her  whom  I  had  seen  months 
before  at  General  Steele's  head-quarters. 

She  was  suffering  intensely  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the 
side.  A  very  brief  examination  satisfied  me  that  the  hurt  was 
mortal,  and  she  could  survive  it  but  a  few  hours  at  best.  But, 
with  all  the  tenderness  and  skill  at  my  command,  I  did  my 
duty  as  best  J.  could.  She  never  opened  her  eyes  or  spoke, 
only  lay  and  moaned  piteously.  Doing  all  it  was  possible  to 
do,  I  told  the  nurse  I  would  come  again  in  a  few  hours,  and 
went  away. 

It  chanced  that  my  duty  that  day  was  far  more  than 
ordinarily  onerous,  and  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  again 
entered  the  room  of  the  wounded  girl.  She  was  far  more 
quiet  and  free  from  pain  than  when  I  saw  her  in  the  morning, 
but  to  me  it  was  clear  that  the  seal  of  death  was  on  her  face. 
And  she,  too,  seemed  to  feel  it.  She  smiled  faintly  as  I  did  the 
little  I  could,  and  whispered  : 

"  I  know  it.  Doctor.     You  need  not  fear  to  tell  me." 

I  lingered  helplessly  a  little  space,  and  turned  to  go.  I  had 
nearly  reached  the  door,  when  1  heard  her  call  me.  I  went 
back,  and  stood  at  her  bedside.  She  motioned  the  nurse  from 
the  room,  and  when  she  was  gone  : 

'^  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  there  is  something  on  my  heart  doing 
more  to  kill  me  than  the  wound  which  is  so  far  beyond  your 
skill ;  and  I  must  tell  it  yon  before — before  I  go ;  and  I  have 
but  brief  space  to  tell  a  long,  sad  story." 

Atler  a  pause,  in  which  she  seemed  to  gather  her  little 
strength  together,  "  Doctor,"  she  continued,  *'  You  are  sadly 
changed  since  I  knew  you  in  A .  Nay,  start  not — waste  not 
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my  Bhort  minntes  in  questions,  but  sit  down  here,  close  by  my 
head,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

I  sat  down,  as  she  bade  me,  like  a  man  of  stone.  Old 
memories  flowed  over  me  a  bitter  flood.  I  felt  vaguely  and 
yet  keenly  that  some  crisis  of  my  life  had  cotne.  How  it  would 
turn,  only  God  and  the  white  lips  before  me  could  tell. 

"First,  let  me  disabuse  you  of  any  wrong  impression  you 
may  have  from  my  presence  here.  I  found  nothing  but  want, 
cruelty,  and  neglect  where  I  have  been  since  you  saw  me  at 
General  Steele's  last  spring,  and  I  was  returning  in  good  faith 
to  where  there  is  not  cruelty,  at  least,  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred, which  will  so  soon  end  my  life.  There  was  no  fault  in 
any  one.  It  was  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  I  bow  to  His 
will. 

"  So  much  of  the  present,  now  of  the  bitter  past. 

"  Doubtless,  you  now  remember  Fanny  Ogden,  who,  in  the 

spring  of  1860,  went  to  A ,  New  York,  from  Little  Rock, 

and  visited  her  uncle,  who  lived  across  the  street  from  Mr. 
Walton's.  I  am  that  unhappy  girl.  I  met  you  often.  I  saw 
you  far  oftener  than  you  saw  me,  and  from  the  first  hour  I 
knew  I  had  met  my  fate.  I  had  never  known  my  parents. 
Was  self-willed,  and,  perhaps,  unscrupulous,  and  had  grown  up 
uncared  for,  permitted  to  do  as  I  chose  in  all  things,  in  the 
peculiar  society  then  met  with  in  this  now  desolated  country. 
And  this  must  be  my  only  excuse  for  the  great  crime  of  which 
I  was  guilty.  After  a  while  I  learned  that  you  were  betrothed 
to  Annie  Walton.  From  the  bottom  of  my  passionate  and  ill- 
regulated  heart  I  hated  her,  and,  with  all  the  desperate  fire  of 
my  nature,  I  resolved  that  I  would  win  you  from  her — that 
nothing  on  earth  should  balk  my  will.  To  compass  that  end,  I 
tried  all  the  wiles  and  blandishments  a  woman  may  openly  and 
honorably  attempt.  I  made  myself  as  attractive  as  was  possible 
for  me,  and  threw  myself  in  your  way  whenever  I  could.  It 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  do  not  think  you  noticed  me  more 
than  you  would  any  passing  stranger  whom  you  scarcely 
expected  to  see  again.  1  saw  it,  and  my  pride  was  mortified, 
but  I  only  hated  Annie  the  more,  and  the  more  desperately 
resolved  to  conquer  at  all  hazards.  I — but  let  me  hurry  to  the 
end,  shameful  as  it  is.  For  me  there  is  but  brief  time  for 
repentance  and  forgiveness. 

"  You  remember  Mary  Walker — a  jjoor,  pretty,  simple  girl 
— a  niece  of  Mrs.  Walton,  who  lived  with  them  that  fatal  sum- 
mer. Some  time  in  July  of  that  year,  by  mere  accident,  I 
discovered  that  Charles  Horton  had  gained  the  poor  girl's 
heart,  and,  because  it  best  suited  his  purposes,  had  by  some 
means  induced  her  to  admit  him  to  Mr.  Walton's  house  at 
midnight,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  meet  her  at 
that  hour.    At  first  I  thought  I  would  make  her  shame  public, 
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but  I  thought  that  could  have  but  little  eflTect  on  you,  and  I 
refrained. 

"  Soon  after,  I  learned  that  you  were  to  be  married  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  Think  what  this  intelligence  must 
have  been  to  one  so  vehemently  longing  to  win  you  as  I  was — 
so  fiery  and  uncontrolled — and  forgive,  if  you  can,  tljc  guilty 
deed  I  did.  The  devil  whispered  me,  and  I  wrote  that  horrible, 
letter,  and,  when  I  thought  you  were  still  with  Annie.  I  stole 
out  into  the  night  alone,  and  with  my  own  hands  thrust  it 
under  your  door.  I  did  not  think  you  would  watch  her.  Even 
now  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  your  presence  there  that  night 
must  have  been  accidental.  1  thought,  that  suspicion  once 
planted  in  your  mind,  you  would  grow  gradually  estranged — 
that,  at  least,  it  would  delay  your  marriage,  and  give  my 
desperate  passion  a  little  more  time  to  seek  its  gratification.  I 
thought — O  God,  forgive  me  I — ^I  scarcely  knewjwhat  I  thought 
— only  by  any  path  to  win  you  to  myself.  God  knows  I  never 
dreamed  of  the  dark  years  of  misery  to  all  which  followed  that 
fatal  night. 

"  I  saw  you,  all,  that  night.  It  was  not  Annie,  but  it  was 
Mary  "Walker,  who  met  Charles  Horton  at  the  door.  After  a 
little  time  you  walked  away,  and  all  that  night  I  lay  exulting  in 
the  far  more  than  hoped-for  success  of  my  scheme,  and  dreaming 
of  a  long  life  with  you. 

"  Then  came  that  day  when  no  one  saw  you  but  for  a  moment 
at  the  bank,  and  after  another  day  or  two  a  rumor,  coming  from 
some  cartmen,  that  you  had  gone,  none  knew  where.  Then  came 
whispers  of  a  horrible  letter  you  had  written  to  Annie,  which 
none  but  she  had  read,  and  which  nearly  killed  her,  and  then  all 
the  damning  misery  that  flowed  from  consciousness  of  my  guilty 
act,  and  my  own  irreparable  loss,  swept  over  me  at  once,  and  my 
whole  life  was  blackened,  my  spirit  broken,  crushed  forever." 

She  ceased,  and  still  I  sat,  stunned,  motionless,  like  a  man  of 
stone.  Her  eyes — wet  with  tears  even  in  that  moment — closed, 
her  fingers  clasped  nervously  together,  and  her  lips  moved  as  if 
in  prayer.     Presently,  in  a' low,  faint  voice,  she  resumed : 

"  And  now  you  know  all  her  innocence  and  my  guilt,  let  me 
make  what  little  restitution  I  can,  and  tell  you  all  I  know  of  her, 
and  her  unfaltering  faith  and  constancy,  though  it  may  even  yet 
rend  your  heart. 

"  Soon  after  you  went  away,  Marjr,  Walker's  ruin  became 
pubjicly  known,  and  Mr.  Walton  with  his  whole  family  left 

A ,  and  removed  to  some  town  id  Illinois.     I  never  knew 

the  name  of  the  place.     Annie  never  married,   but,  broken- 
hearted as  she  was,  lived  like  the  almost  faultless  woman  1  now 
know  she  always  was,  clinging  like  a  more  than  sister  to  the 
poor,  ruined  girl,  who  went  witi  them,  and  leading  her  lovingly  • 
into  the  peace  of  God.    I  have  heard  that  her  younger  brother 
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is  an  officer  in  some  Illinois  regiment  of  infantry.  Of  her  father 
or  mother  I  know  nothing  further."  She  paused,  hesitated  as  if 
there  were  more  to  tell,  and  then,  in  lower  and  fainter  tones : 

"  And  now,  Henry,"  she  said,  as  she  lightly  touched  my  hand 
as  it  lay  by  her  side,  "  you  know  all  I  have  done.  Dare  I  ask 
you  to  forgive  the  dying  woman  whoso  great  love  for  you,  and 
unregulated  will  and  passion,  led  into  crime  ?  Only  one  little 
woro,  that  I  may  feel  that  1  do  not  appear  before  an  angry  God 
with  your  curse  yet  warm  on  your  lips." 

I  looked  on  the  white  face  before  me,  and  into  the  eyes,  over 
which  were  fast  gathering  the  shadows  of  death,  now  lookmg 
feverishly,  imploringly  into  mine. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  hoarsely,  "I  forgive  you  wholly,  and  God 
in  his  infinite  mercy  forgive  you  also.  But  she — tell  me  of  her 
— where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  She — she  " — came  in  a  low  whisper  from  the  writhing  lips 
— "  Oh !  God — I  cannot  tell  him.  He  will  curse  me  even  yet! 
I  do  not  know — I  have  heard — Oh  !  Henry  she  is — in  heaven !" 

I  moved  not — only  my  head  sank  upon  the  bedside,  and  the 
blackness  of  a  woe  even  more  bitter  than  any  I  had  yet  felt 
closed  around  my  soul.  With  words  the  most  stinging  and  un- 
pardonable man  can  utter  to  woman  I  had  abandoned  Jier,  who, 
all  the  time,  had  been  so  pure,  innocent,  loving.  And  now,  in 
the  same  moment,  I  learn  ner  innocence  and  her  death.  Again 
the  world  went  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  I,  a  guilty  wretch, 
was  alone  with  my  hated  self  forever. 

Suddenly  warm,  trembling  fingers  pressed  my  icy  hand,  and  a 
voice,  as  from  the  grave  of  buried  years,  thrilled  to  my  inmost 
soul. 

"  No,  dear  Henry,  not  there,  but  still  here  in  the  world  of 
men,  and  if  you  so  will,  yours  wholly — ^yours  only — ^yours  always 


I  started  to  my  feet  as  one  in  a  dream,  while  the  sharp  reac- 
tion shook  me  like  a  tempest,  for  there,  in  the  deepening  gold  of 
that  breathless  autumn  sunset,  with  the  «ame  beautiful  lace  as  of 
old,  only  shaded,  not  dimmed,  by  sorrow,  stood  Annie  Walton. 

No  words,  only  a  quick,  trembling  kiss,  sealed  our  peace  for- 
ever. 

A  low  moan  from  the  bed  struck  our  ears,  and  over  the  white 
face  lying  there  a  shadow  of  infinite  pain  lay  like  a  pall.  Quietly 
Annie  knelt  by  the  dying  girl,  and,  softly  kissing  the  pallid  brow, 
whispered : 

"  May  God  forgive  you,  as  we  do  now,  and  keep  you  always 
in  his  infinite  love." 

A  soft  smile  lit  up  the  glazing  eyes,  and  rippled  over  the  pale,  * 
thin  lips,  and  even  with  that  sign  of  returning  peace  resting  on 
her  face,  the  frail  clay  rendered  up  its  immortality  to  God. 

Through  the  open  door,  where  she  sat  watching  her  now  con- 
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valescent  brother,  Annie  had  heard,  in  the  breathless  etillness, 
the  whole  sad  story.  At  first  hearing  but  fragments,  and  those 
nnwillingly,  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  native  village,  heard 
in  that  strange  place,  had  attracted  her,  and  involuntarily  she 
had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  the  last  whispered  words 
she  stood  even  by  my  side. 

I  had  given  more  than  three  years  of  ray  life  to  my  country, 
and  my  strength  was  slowly  failing  under  the  Southern  sun  and . 
Southern  malaria,  and  now  I  resigned  my  commission,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  pale,  weak  brother  could  safely  begin  the  journey, 
we  went  home. 

It  is  nearly  the  middle  of  January,  1865.  Tlie  dark  four  years 
over  which  you  and  I  have  gone  together  seem  to  have  dropped 
out  of  my  life,  and  I  am  young  again  as  in  the  ripe  August  when 
you  first  saw  me.  The  sad  shadow  of  four  months  ago  has  gone 
from  the  beautiful  face,  and  it  is  as  lovely  in  the  ruddy  fire-light 
as  under  the  erewhile  August  moon. 

To-day  the  youthful  soldier  left  us  for  the  field  again,  and 
to-night  Annie  and  I,  one  forever,  sit  by  our  window  and  look 
out  where  the  winter  moonlight  is  poured  over  the  snow-sheeted 
prairie,  and,  while  the  beautiful  head  rests  on  my  shoulder  in 
quiet,  unquestioning  faith  and  love,  we  talk  in  low  tones  of  her 
who  sleeps  so  peacefully  in  the  desolate  grave-yard  at  L;ttle 
Rock. 

God  rest  her  repentant  soul. 


SOLDIER  AND  SUFFRAGE. 

"What  is  the  grand  distinction  between  a  monarchy  and  a  re- 
public ?  The  former  is  ruled  by  a  crowned  head,  and  but  few 
of  the  subjects  have  a  voice  in  its  administration.  The  latter  is 
governed  by  a  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people,  and  every  citi- 
zen exerts  an  individual  influence  upon  all  public  matters.  My 
object  in  rehearsing  this  patent  truth  is  to  bring  into  relief  the 
relative  importance  of  political  combinations  m  their  efifects 
upon  either  form  of  government. 

In  a  monarchy,  no  popular  combination,  having  a  political 
aim,  could  prove  successful  or  be  of  permanent  effect,  if  it 
lacked  the  active  and  participating  support  of  those  few  high 
and  mighty  ones,  the  dukes  and  oarons,  who  generally  form 
the  trusted  council  of  the  sovereign,  and  who  alone  can  give 
momentum  to  the  will  of  the  masses.  The  history  of  the  past 
aflTords  ns  but  few  examples  where  this  has  been  done — where 
patrician  has  sided  with  plebeian — where  those  whose  dearest 
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interests  were  centred  in  the  monarch,  whose  sympathies, 
whose  ideas,  education,  and  pedigree  bound  them  to  their  lord, 
broke  through  that  wall  of  iron,  the  influence  of  caste,  to  be- 
come the  aiders  and  promoters  of  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
the  lowborn  clod. 

Does  contemporary  history  present  us  with  a  more  favorable 
interpretation  of  the  monarchic  spirit?  Does  it  prove  that  it 
has  become  more  humane,  more  civilized,  more  Christian? 
Alas !  I  fear  not. 

The  revolutions  of  the  last  century.  Napoleon  lEL  and  his 
Life  of  CfiBsar,  and  the  flunkyism  which  prompts  the  leading 
journal  of  the  most  enlightened  kingdom  to  insinuate  that  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  statesman  and  nobleman,  commoner 
though  he  were,  was  not  a  gentleman,  "  one  of  the  good  old 
school,"  all  prove  that  this  spirit  has  made  very  little  moral 
progress  since  the  feudal  age. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  however,  where  a  majority  or  often  a 
plurality  of  the  citizens  decide  the  course  of  public  events,  com- 
binations, be  they  for  good  or  for  evil,  will  always  be  felt. 
Clannishness,  of  which  Washington  warns  us  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  that  spirit  of  clique,  which,  through  some  common 
interests  or  personal  ends,  at  variance  with  the  general  weal, 
bands  citizens  of  different  mental  calibres  together,  is  thet 
plac ue-spot  on  the  body  politic  of  a  democracy. 

lo  the  readers  of  the  Service  Magazine  I  need  not  iterate 
the  effects  of  petty  political  associations :  they  stare  you  in  the 
face.  To  ail  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  rebellion  which 
has  just  been  terminated  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the 
baneful  influence  of  clanship  in  a  republic.  Certain  of  our  peo- 
ple, drawn  together  bv  a  mutual  interest,  mistakwi  thougli  it 
were,  imperilled,  for  the  period  of  four  years,  the  life  of  the 
state.  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  a  rebellion  would  be  an 
impossibility  in  a  monarchy.  It  would  either  be  successful  in 
its  inception,  or  fail  at  once.  K  it  were  espoused  by  the  nobil- 
ity, the  monarch  would  be  powerless  in  opposition.  If  it  were 
merely  a  popular  outbreak,  without  the  countenance  of  these 
leaders  of  the  state,  it  would  very  soon  be  quelled  by  Jhe  bullets 
of  the  soldiery.  This  teaches  us  republicans,  who  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  our  form  of  government,  the  need  of  carefully 
considering,  deliberately  weighing,  and  dispassionately  discuss- 
ing every  question  of  state  that  may  involve  a  tendency  toward 
the  centralization  of  the  supposed  interests  of  any  portion  of  the 
community. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  proper  tbeme-7-the  political  status  of 
our  future  army.  That  this  army  is  a  necessitjr  no  one  will  deny 
— it  only  remains  for  us,  therefore,  to  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  to 
consider  its  relation  toward  the  state,  and  how  we  may  insure 
that,  relation's  not  proving  a  detriment  to  the  good  of  the 
conunonwealth. 
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Our  futnre  army  will  consist,  not  of  uneducated  rtiercenaries, 
*'full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard ;"  not  of  des- 
pairing and  desperate  men ;  not  of  the  liberated  contents  of  onr 
state  prisons,  the  dregs  of  society — no,  it  will  be  made  up  of 
the  sinews  of  the  land,  intelligent  thinking  men,  who,  having 
once  tasted  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  a  soldier's  life,  cannot 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  influence  of  its  Circean  spell. 
Our  rank  and  file  will  not  be  machines  of  bone,  blood,  and 
muscle:  they  will  be  American  citizens,  with  all  their  virtues, 
and,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  with  all  their  faults.  Keeping 
this  distinction  in  view,  let  us  next  examine  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  army  of  American  citizens  will  be  forn>ed,  and 
the  peculiar  influences  and  traditions  by  which  it  will  be 
governed. 

Our  citizens  are  all,  in  some  measure,  politicians — that  is, 
thejr  discuss,  influence,  and,  ifpossible,  decide  upon  the  leading 
political  topics  of  the  day.  The  soldier  has  been  no  exception 
to  this.  Our  volunteer  troops  have  retained,  while  in  actual 
service,  all  their  rights  of  citizenship ;  their  preferences  have 
been  consulted  in  the  choice  of  candidates ;  and  in  many  cases, 
though  far  away  from  their  respective  States,  they  have  been 
allowed  to  vote.  Although  the  men  have  been  brought  into 
unaccustomed  surrounding,  and  been  governed  by  diflFerent 
laws,  yet  this  privilege  ot  mingling  in  the  political  strife  has 
served  to  keep  up  all  those  politicS  prerogatives  and  sympa- 
thies which  tliey,  as  citizens,  possessed  before  enlisting.  Our 
volunteers  are  tno  reservoirs  from  which  our  future  standing 
army  will  be  drawn ;  and  hence,  all  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  former  will  be  grafted  upon  the  latter.  Hitherto  this  has 
had  no  ill  eflfect  upon  the  republic.  The  State  organization  of 
our  volunteer  army  and  the  brief  period  that  this  right  has  had 
scope  have  combined  to  overcome  its  force.  Our  standing 
army,  however,  will  be  national,  and  will  exert  a  national 
influence. 

Let  us  glance  at  what  will  result  if  the  same  political  privi- 
leges as  have  been  enjoyed  by  our  volunteers  be  extended  to 
our  future  larmy. 

According  to  the  expressed  ideas  of  a  recent  organization 
of  former  soldiers,  "  the  highest  proof  of  sincere  patriotism  is 
the  oflering  of  our  lives  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation." 
They  further  declare  "  that  those  who  hlave  made  this  offering 
have  vindicated  their  right,  and  should  consider  it  their  duty, 
to  participate  activeljr  in  giving  direction  and  aid  to  the  public 
policy  which  is  to  guide  the  future  destiny  of  the  republic,  and 
administer  its  affairs." 

The  men  in  service  will  hold  the  same  opinions,  and,  with  the 
pride  of  soldiers  and  the  unanimity  of  caste,  will  soon  unite  their 
political  influence,  and,  perilling  as  they  do  their  lives  in  their 
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country's  defence,  they  will  naturally  assume  that  they  should 
have  more  powerful  voice  in  the  state  than  tiiose  wno  enjoy 
the  ease  and  comforts  of  a  home-life. 

They  will  soon  find  that  they  possess  united  influences  and 
united  privileges  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they,  like  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  ancient  Rome, 
will  imagine  themselves  the  state;  and,  should  their  marked 
preferences  not  be  complied  with  by  the  non-combatant  portion 
of  the  community,  their  bayonets  and  cartridges  would  prove 
powerful  and  convincing  arguments. 

To  avoid  this  prospective  evil,  I  contend  that  no  soldier,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  republic,  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

The  consequences  of  this  may  for  a  time  be  awkward.  The 
wrong  party  may  get  into  power  in  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. That,  however,  should  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale.  The 
right  and  truth  will  ever  prevail  in  the  end,  and  the  republic, 
as  has  been  shown  in  this  very  rebellion,  can  allow  its  oppo- 
nents the  fleeting  glory  of  a  temporaiy  triumph.  Our  people 
are  too  intelligent,  too  thoughtful,  and  too  liberty-loving  to  be 
in  the  wrong  for  any  length  of  time. 

From  a  military  stand-point,  the  law  which  would  allow  a 
soldier  to  mingle  actively  m  the  affairs  of  state  endangers  the 
existence  of  good  order  and  discipline. 

Its  effects  are  pernicious  upon  the  morale  of  troops. 

During  a  period  of  rest,  the  turning  of  an  encampment  into 
a  political  hustings  has  such  palpable  bad  effects  upon  the  sol- 
dierly habits  and  ideas  of  the  men,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
expatiate  on  its  impropriety.  During  a  period  of  actual  war- 
fare the  soldier  has  not  the  proper  facilities  for  acquiring  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  the  candidates  presented 
for  his  support,  or  the  merits  of  the  questions  conceminff 
which  he  is  to  decide.  Nor  can  he  devote  the  time  and 
thought  necessary  for  the  impartial  exercise  of  the  highest 
function  of  the  citizen,  the  deposition  of  his  ballot ;  and  hence 
he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  tool  of  that  dread  enemy 
of  republics,  the  military  demagogue. 

pompanies  will  be  swayed  by  their  captains,  regiments  by 
their  colonels,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  by  their  generals, 
and  an  army  by  its  commander.  While  the  character  of  our 
officers  is  a  guarantee  against  this  consolidation,  the  fate  of 
other  republics  warns  us  to  guard  against  all  political  esprit  de 
corps  in  the  army.  No  man  knows  his  strength  of  selt-denial 
until  he  has  withstood  temptation. 

To  recapitulate,  I  contend  that  our  future  army  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  direct  influence  in  the  state,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  privilege  of  voting,  because — 

Ist.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  political  institutions, 
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and  the  education  of  our  citizens,  our  soldiers  would  become  a 
clan;  and  clannisbness  is  perilous  to  republics. 

2d.  It  would  be  subversive  of  their  discipline  and  morale ; 
and,  thirdly,  not  having  time  or  opportunity  for  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion, they  would  not  be  independent  voters. 

The  soldier  should  know  no  party — have  no  party  creed — un- 
trammelled by  all  particular  political  influences,  he  should  only 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  military  power  of  tlie  Government. 
,  The  ascendency  of  parties  may  fluctuate.  The  allegiance  of 
the  soldier  should  never  change.  Like  some  mighty  Colossus 
of  old,  the  army  of  the  republic  should  stand  over  the  haven  of 
the  Union,  unshaken  by  the  wind  and  tide  of  party  politics,  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  trust  to  all  lovers  of  freedom,  ia  warning  and 
Nemesis  to  traitors  and  alien  enemies. 

And  may  we  not  expect  this  from  the  bravo  men  who,  at 
their  country's  call,  have  left  home  and  family,  the  farm  and 
the  workshop,  the  college  and  the  counting-room,  the  military 
school,  tlie  tneological  seminary,  to  do  battle  for  that  country, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  shackled  world,  to  vindi- 
cate with  tneir  blood  and  seal  with  their  life  the  trath  and 
endurance  of  republican  principles  ? 

And  when,  in  the  mellowness  of  time,  "  Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself"  shall  be  the  rule  of  conduct  for  all ;  when  the  sword 
shall  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare,  and  peace  and  good-will 
shall  reign  among  men ;  I  say,  when  this  happy  time  shall  come ; 
when  wars  shall  be  wa^ed  no  more  and  armies  be  unknown, 
may  the  Macaulay  of  3iat  golden  age  inscribe  in  undying  let- 
ters, as  an  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  the  future  army  of  the  re- 
public, of  whose  achievements  he  shall  write  the  history : 

"  Bomans  in  Bome's  quarrels 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold. 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 
In  the  brave  dajs  of  old. 
Then  none  was  for  a  partf  , 
Then  all  were  for  the  «to^" 

O.  E.  M. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  A.  H.  ENGLE. 

The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Captain  A.  H.  Engle, 
A.  D.  C,  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  J.  M.  Schofield,  com- 
manding Army  of  the  Ohi5,  were  written  by  Surgeon  H.  S. 
Hewit,  Medical  Director,  Department  of  the  Ohio.  Captain 
Engle  was  killed  by  a  piece  of  shell,  at  the  battle  of  Kesaca, 
Georgia, 

There*8  a  music  aloft  in  the  air, 

As  if  deyils  were  singing  a  song ; 
Therc*s  a  shriek  like  the  shriek  of  despair, 

And  a  crash  which  the  echoes  prolong. 

There^s  a  voice  like  the  voio^  of  the  gale, 

As  it  strikes  the  tall  ship  on  the  sea;        ^  ^ 

There's  a  rift  like  the  rent  of  her  sail, 
As  she  helfdessly  drifts  on  the  lea. 

There*s  a  rush  like  the  rushing  of  fiends, 

Compelled  bj  some  horrible  spell ; 
There's  a  flame  like  the  flamin;r  of  brands 

Plucked  in  rage  from  (the)  fires  of  hell. 

Tlien  a  wreath  like  the  foam  on  the  wave. 

Then  a  silence  unbroke  by  a  breath. 
Then  a  thud  like  the  clod  in  a  grave, 

Then  a  writhing,  and  moaning,  and  death. 

Young  Engle  was  a  moat  promising  oflScer,  of  rare  abilities 
and  fine  attainments.  lie  possessed  a  mind  far  beyond  his 
years  in  maturity,  and  a  disposition  which  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.     He  was  zealous,  brave,  and 

Eainstaking  as  a  soldier— kind,  warm-hearted,  and  earnest  as  a 
•lend.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  private  soldier  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebeUion,  was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  13th 
United  States  Infantry,  May  14,  18(1 1,  and  after  serving  with 
his  regiment  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  for  some  months, 
was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Schofield,  June, 
1862,  and  served  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had 
served  faithfully  through  several  cam))aigns,  and  entered,  with  a 
fine  prospect  of  making  himself  a  name,  upon  the  campaign 
against  Atlanta.  The  battle  of  Rosacea  was  the  fii^st  pitched 
battle  he  ever  participated  in,  and  he  was  killed  within  thirty 
minutes  after  appearing  on  the  field.  His  death  was  a  most 
tragical  and  sad  one,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  many,  even  beyond 
his  own  associates,  who  had  learned  to  love  and  admire  him. 
Vol.  IV.— 35  W. 
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LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE, 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS. 


Mb.  Ohajilbs  B.  Riohabdson,  of  New  York,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  **  Sbcrman  and 
his  Campaigns ;  a  Military  Biography,  by  Colonel  S.  M.  Bowman,  and  Lientenant- 
Colonel  R.  B.  Irwin  *'  (Svo,  pp.  612).  It  contains  fine  engraved  i)ortrait8  of  Sherman, 
and  the  distinguished  geperals  who  fonght  under  him— Howard,  Slocnm,  Logan,  Blair, 
Bcbofleld,  Davis,  and  Kilpatrick ;  and  maps  of  the  operations  around  Hesaca,  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  of  the  country  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  of  the  route  from 
Savannah  to  Goldaborough.  The  book  is.  handsomely  printed  and  published,  and 
may^  relied  upon  as  authentic.  The  authors,  both  military  men  of  experience 
in  the  recent  war,  have  proved  themselves  perfectly  competent  to  the  task  of  d^est- 
ing  the  materials  placed  at  their  service  by  Sherman,  Grant,  and  many  others  of  our 
generals.  The  narrative  is  well  connected,  and  very  military,  even  in  the  severity 
of  rhetoric.  To  the  student  of  history  it  will  be  invaluable ;  but  the  authors  evi- 
dently feared  so  much  to  trust  their  imagination  in  delineating  the  picturesques  of 
battle,  that  we  fail  to  find  that  vividness  for  which  the  cursory  reader  may  think  he 
has  ,a  right  to  look.  On  the  other  hand,  earnest  historical  students,  who  design  to 
present  the  exact  truth,  may  well  be  pardoned  for  such  an  excess  of  virtue,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dap-trap  stuff  with  which  the  country  has  recently  been  fiooded.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  a  noble  book,  and  well  attests  the  genius,  skill,  constancy,  and 
valor  of  the  noble  general  who  is  the  subject  of  the  story.  Every  situation  in  his 
life,  from  his  infiEincy  to  the  close  of  the  war,  is  here  presents.  An  unknown  sub- 
ordinate at  QuU  Run,  his  fhr-secing  visions  of  the  necessary  means  and  men  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  were  regarded  as  insane.  From  the  cloud  thus  resting  upon  him 
he  emerges  in  battle-splendor  as  the  hero  of  Pittsbuig  Landing.  Active  and  con- 
spicuous at  Corinth,  he  is  Grant^s  right-hand  man  at  Vicksburg ;  and  from  that 
moment,  the  eyes  of  the  country  have  been  fixed  upon*  him,  and  have  never  been 
disappointed.  There  is  in  no  history  the  rival,  except  Grant*s  kst,  of  that  campaign 
which  marks,  as  its  chief  glories,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  the  fkll  of  Charleston,  and  the 
surrender  of  Johnston's  army.  The  philosophy  of  the  truce  connected  with  this 
surrender  is  clearly  presented  in  this  volume.  One  slight  mistake  has  been  inune- 
diatejy  corrected  by  General  Sherman  in  the  following  letter: 

^HsAD-QuABTBBS  MiuTABT  Dnrisioir  or  nni  Mnszasippi,  I 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  80, 186Sk  ) 

«*  C.  B.  RiCHABDSOH,  Esq.,  New  York : 

*'  Dbab  Sib  : —  *  *  *  *  i  call  your  attention  to  one  mistake  in  page  506  of 
*  Sherman  and  his  Campaigns,'  where  I  am  reported  to  write :  *  I  still  believe  that 
Cteneral  Grant,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  made  a  mistake,'  &c.,  which  in  the 
original  was:  *I  believe  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States  lias  made  a 
mistake,'  &c. 

**  I  wish  this  error  corrected  now,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed  as  ratliy- 
Ingit. 

"I  am  yours  tndy,  W.  T.  Shxbicak,  MtOor-GeneraL'* 

The  work  is  sold  by  subscription,  and  is  having  an  enormous  sale,  as  it  deserrea. 
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We  acknowledge,  with  many  tbanka  to  the  yery  taatefhl  publishers,  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers,  of  Boston,  the  receipt  of  "  Jean  Iq^^w's  '  Song  of  Seven.* "  This  is  truly  a 
sumptuous  volume.  The  poem  is  a  beautiful  one,  as  it  describes  with  touching  pathos 
the  seven  eras,  of  seven  years  each,  in  the  life  of  woman.  The  happy,  careless  child 
of  seven,  the  still  blithe  but  thoughtfal  girl  of  fourteen,  the  bride  of  twenty-one,  the 
mother  of  twenty-eight,  the  widow  of  thirty-five,  the  mother-hi-law  of  forty-two, 
and  the  lonely  woman  of  forty-nine,  seeking  for  a  better  home:  these  are  the  multi- 
ples of  seven.    The  last  is  thus  indicated : 

**  Nfty,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went, 
And  tht  land  where  my  nestlings  h^^ 
There  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are  seat, 
llie  only  home  for  me— 

AhmeP 

The  illustrations  are  simply  exquisite,  and  the  book  is  a  most  beautiftil  gift. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  of  New  ToA,  a  beautiftil 
number  of  the  "  Companion  Poets  for  the  People,"  entitled  "Voices  of  Nature;  by 
William  Callen  Bryant ;"  with  numerous  illustrations.  These  tasteftil  little  volumes 
bring  within  the  means  of  poor  people  our  best  poets  and  our  finest  specimens  of 
typographical  art,  and,  at  this  gift  season,  will  enable  those,  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  costly  gifts,  to  present  fitting  mementoes  to  their  Mends,  beautifhlly  printed 
and  exquisitely  illustrated.    The  price  is  only  fifty  cents. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  a  volume  containing  the 
"  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  of  the  Institutions  of  Quintilian,  by  Professor  Frieze, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan."  The  notes  are  copious,  scholarly,  and  explanatory. 
12mo,  pp.  175.    Price  $1.25. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  have  sent  us  the  **  Red  Court 
Farm,  and  other  Stories,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  Mrs.  Wood's  i)ower  consists  in 
plots,  which  she  defies  the  reader  to  unravel  until  he  reaches  the  end  ;  and  in  these 
three  stories  under  one  cover  she  has  been  true  to  herself  in  that  particular.  She 
commits  murders  without  compunction,  raises  ghosts,  demolishes  railway  trains, 
and  lets  pretty  widows  ply  their  coquetries  in  such  a  manner  as.  to  enchain  the 
reader,  however  much  he  may  detest  the  crimes.    Paper,  8vo,  pp.  266. 

Part  L.  of  the  Rebellion  Record  has  been  received  ft*om  Mr.  D.  Van  Nostrand.  It 
continues  the  valuable  documentary  history  of  the  war,  and  has  admirable  portraits 
of  General  Canby  and  General  Couch.  Every  number  leads  us  to  renew  our  advice 
to  our  readers—"  Buy  it"    Price  fifty  cents,  for  each  part 

A  curious,  gossiping  book,  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  (12mo,  pp. 
831),  is  Mrs.  John  Farrar*s  "  Recollections  of  Seventy  Years."  It  contains  pictures 
of  life  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  extends  in  time  from  the  French  Revolution 
to  the  present  day.  There  are  also  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  many  of  the  notables 
during  that  stirring  period.  Among  the  most  fomous  personages  who  figure  in  these 
pages  are  Robespierre,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  George  III.,  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  famous  Lord 
Nelson  and  the  infamous  Lady  Hamilton,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  Hannah  More. 
The  last  chapter  describes  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  the  Shakspeare  monomaniac  Recent 
experience  in  straining  our  eyes  by  reading  it  late  at  night  prompts  us  to  declare  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  we  have  taken  up  for  many  a  long  day. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  <fc  Fields  for  a  pretty  copy  of  Owen  Mere- 
dith's.fine  poem,  "  The  Apple  of  Life,"  the  most  successftil  specimen  of  harmoniooa 
hexameters  in  rhymed  couplets  we  have  ever  seen. 
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"The  Great  West:  Travellera*,  Miners*,  and  Bmigmnta*  Hand-Book  to  the  Weat- 
em,  Northwestern,  and  Pacific  States  and  Territories,**  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  little 
hook  by  Edward  H.  Hall,  published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  It  contains  a  map  of 
the  best  routes  to  the  gold  and  silror  mines,  and  a  complete  table  of  distanaea. 
12mo,  pp.  1^ 

The  following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  tbe  October  number  of  Colbum*s  United 
Service  Magazine  (British) :  **  Rifled  Oans  and  Missiles ;  Curiosities  of  Naval  IMtt- 
ature— the  Clock  hi  the  Navy  ;  Sketches  of  Mauritius  during  a  Three  Tears*  Resi- 
dence ;  Artillery :  its  Organization,  Action,  Formation,  Ac. ;  Recollections  of  Sand- 
hurst ;  Our  Naval  EstablishmentB ;  Oswald  Hastings,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Queen*a 
Aide-de-Camp ;  The  Breakwater  and  Fortifications  of  Portland  Isle;  the  French  and 
United  States  Navies ;  Foreign  Summary ;  Musketry  Practice  of  the  Regiments  at 
Aldershot ;  An  Adventure  with  Alligators ;  £ditor*s  Portfolio ;  Correspondence ; 
Gunpowder  Non-explosive ;  Suggestions  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  System  for 
carrying  out  Military  Law ;  Critical  Notices ;  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence ; 
Obituary ;  Stations  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  Commission ;  Stations  of  the  British  Army ; 
Promotions  and  Appointments.**  We  record  with  pleasure  that  the  writer  of  the 
able  arUcle  on  the  French  and  United  States  Navies  Is  permitted  to  admire  Admiral 
Farragnt--aller  all,  a  brave  old  sea-dog,  you  know— and  to  praise  Lieutenant  Cush- 
ing  for  destroying  the  Albemarle. 

Peterson  sends  us  George  Francis  Trein^s  «d  eapltmdten  and  rambling  speech  on 
Fenianism,  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  In  Philadelphia,  October  18, 1865. 

The  third  livraiaon  of  the  SpectaUur  Militairey  Septetober  15, 1865,  contains  a  con- 
tinuation of  Colonel  Delard*s  excellent  article  on  the  *'  War  in  Denmark  ;**  one  on  the 
military  occupation  and  rule  in  Algiers,  with  a  lai^e  and  excellent  map ;  and  one  on 
the  Camp  of  Chalons.  In  the  Chronique  Politique  d  MUitaire^  in  speaking  of  the  re- 
ciprocal visits  of  the  armored  fleets  of  France  and  England,  the  editor  says :  **  Is  it 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact^  that  the  character  of  President  Johnson  is  such 
as  to  give  some  concern  to  England ;  that  recently,  also,  the  formation  of  a  consid- 
erable armv  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  without  being  a  positive  menace  to  the 
Mexican  Empire,  cannot  be  &vorably  regarded  either  at  Mexico  or  at  Paris  ?  The 
exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  French  and  English  navies,  the  enthu:tiastic 
toasts  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  between  the  two  countries,  already  cement- 
ed upon  the  fields  of  Imttle,  are  not  a  menace  either^  but  it  would  be  silly  not  to  see 
in  them  a  warning.  The  union  of  the  two  Western  powers  has  already  arrested  th^ 
expansion  of  Russia ;  this  union  is  ready  to  array  itself;  if  necessary,  in  opposition 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.**  So  be  it,  gentlemen !  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  rock, 
against  which,  ideajlotiea  euiranehs  de  la  France  et  4$  VAngltterre  choose  to  run,  with 
a  good  head  of  steam  on,  UuU  pire  pour  leeJloUee, 

"On  Radiation.  The  'Rede  Lecture*  delivered  in  the  Senate  House,  befbre  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Englacd,  on  Tuesday,  May  16th,  1865.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.  R.  S."  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1865,  pp.  48.  The  establishment  of 
public  lectures  upon  physical  science,  by  which  the  man  who  has  been  for  years 
minutely  and  latK>riou8ly  investigating  a  phenomenon  or  class  of  phenomena  is 
called  upon  to  present  his  results  to  a  general  inteUigent  audience,  appreciative  of 
mental  eflft>rt,  bnt  not  special  experts  in  the  bitindi  of  science  pree^iied  before 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  institutionA  of  our  daj :  bonefioial  to  the  iavesti- 
gator,  because  it  calls  upon  him  to  pause  for  a  moment  flrom  his  speciaKty,  and  look 
around  upon  Nature  in  general  to  see  where  hia  researches  have  led  him,  and  what 
the  relation  of  his  discovered  facts  is  to  the  rest  of  Nature :  useful  to  the 
audieuoe,  because  every  intelligent  man  of  the  community,  whose  sympathies  extend 
beyond  hia  own  organism  and  his  pocket,  wants  to  know  what  every  other  laboring 
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man  is  doihg  hi  tbe  work  which  is  appointed  to  he  done.  Ho  ha%  perhapH)  neither 
time,  nor  caste,  nor  power  for  the  investigation  by  which  the  limits  are  to  be  reached, 
but  he  has  all  these  for  the  appreciation  of  their  importance.  For  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  onlj  great  value  of  physical  science,  is  the  demonstration  that  all  things  in 
Nature  are  one — as  Profbssor  T/ndaU  well  expresses  it :  *'  Nature  is  not  an  aggre- 
gate of  independent  parts,  but  an  organic  whole.'*  This  premise  being  thoroughly 
established,  what  follows  anj  one  maj  see. 

Professor  Tjndall  has  noblj  distinguished  himself  among  the  armj  of  laborers 
who  are  now  engaged  in  scientific  investigations,  bj  his  profound  researches, 
espedallj  into  the  subject  of  the  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat.  The  results 
which  ho  has  reached  are  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  character,  and 
his  methods  of  experimenting  are  so  ingenious,  and  his  habits  of  research  so  aoon- 
rate,  that  he  fairly  deserves  to  stand  as  an  investigator  with  Newton,  Lavoisier,  and 
Begnault  More  than  this,  he  has  an  excellent  faculty  of  generalization,  a  gilt  much 
more  rare  than  the  others.  All  these  he  has  utilized  in  the  lecture  before  us,  in 
which  he  rapidly  but  precisely  sums  up  the  results  of  tho  labors  of  himself  and 
others  on  the  important  subject  of  radiation,  points  out  the  useM  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  these  discoveries,  and  shows  how  large  an  addition  has  thus  been  made 
to  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  how 
strong  the  additional  argument  that ''  Nature  is  not  an  aggregate  of  independent 
parts,  but  an  organic  whole.** 

'*  Hand-Book  of  the  Steam-Engine,  by  John  Bourne.'*  New  York :  Appleton  &  Co^ 
1865,  pp.  474.  Mr.  Bourne  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  practical  books  upon  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  success  which  several  of  these  books  have  attained  is  good 
evidence  of  his  competency.  The  present  work  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  be  mainly 
designed  as  a  key  to  his  "Ojiteohism  of  the  Steam-Engine,"  but  has,  during  to  its 
composition,  been  somewhat  extended  in  its  scope  and  objects.  The  desigpa  of  the 
work  is  excellent.  Intended  for  young  men  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  prac- 
tically to  the  construction  and  management  of  steam-engines,  it  assumes  nothing  as 
known,  and  expounds  successively  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  mechanics, 
and  physics,  so  far  as  they  are  of  use  to  such  a  student,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
exposition  of  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  the  art  to  be  learned. 
i*or  the  English  student  we  have  not  seen  as  good  a  book,  for  Mr.  Bourne  appears 
to  have  examined  almost  all  that  has  been  done  by  Epglishroen.  To  the  American 
student,  although  still  very  valuable,  it  presents  the  disadvantages  of  ignoring  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  except  by  Englishmen ;  for  the  citations  of  Begnault^ 
Person,  eta,  are  evidently  only  citations  at  second-hand  from  Bankin  and  other 
English  writers.  To  ignore  the  beautifhl  French  and  German  formulss,  and  pass 
over  French,  Gennan,  and  American  practical  experience,  at  a  time,  too,  when  (Con- 
tinental machinery  is  successfully  competing  with  the  English  upon  English  ground, 
is  not  to  recommend  the  work  to  any  but  Englishmen.  But,  notwithstanding  this' 
defect,  the  merit  of  the  book  is  very  great,  and  we  warmly  recommend  it  to  the 
young  men  among  us  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  building  and  manage - 
9Mnt  of  the  steam-engfine.  Let  us  say  too,  to  recommend  this  book  to  those  who 
admire  Mr.  Oaidide,  that  it  has  an  excellent  index  and  table  of  contents  affixed,  and 
an  appendix  of  undoubted  utility,  and  that  it  is  very  neatiy  printed,  and  nicely  got  up 
for  its  readers  by  the  publisher. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson  A  Brothers,  of  Philadelpbia,  have  sent  us  Mrs^  Heaiy 
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Wood'B  new  stories  entitled,  **  The  Lost  Will."  and  "The  Diamond  Bracelet."  In 
each  the  mysteiy  is  kept  np  in  Mrs.  Wood^s  best  style.  How  the  will  came  to  be 
lost,  and  who  stole  the  bracelet,  she  defies  her  readers  to  find  oat  until  she  tells 
them.    The  price  of  the  two  stories,  in  one  paper  cover,  b  50  cents. 

"  Standish :  a  Story  of  one  Day,"  has  Just  been  issued  by  Loring,  of  Boston,  and 
is  for  sale  by  0.  S.  Felt,  of  New  York.  Standish  is  a  good  story,  connected  with 
the  late  war,  and  descriptive  of  battles  and  events  which  are  well  known  to  our 
people.  The  plot  is  quite  dramatic.  The  unfortunate  hero,  rich,  manly,  and  brave, 
finds  himself,  in  a  manner  which  we  will  not  spoil  the  reader's  interest  bj 
narrating,  the  possessor  of  two  wives,  happily  reduced  to  one  at  the  close,  and  that 
one  the  right  one.  The  story  ends  with  the  crushiDg  out  of  the  great  rebellion, 
and  a  holy  domestic  peace  to  "gild  the  refined  gold"  of  the  great  public  peace. 
8vo,  186  pages.    Price  75  cents. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  record  our  admiration  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Boker's  poem,  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  EUrvard  University;  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1865.  It  is  entitled  "  Our  Heroic  Themes."  The  exordium  is  classic 
and  beautifuL  The  slight  sketches  of  our  great  commanders,  and  in  especial  of  our 
lamented  President,  are  masterly.  The  language  is  exceedingly  harmonious.  We 
quote  as  an  illustration  his  reference  to  our  distinguished  Lieutenant-General: — 

**  With  growing  conragOf  day  by  day  I  hnng 
Above  the  Boldlor  of  the  qalet  tongue. 
Sneers  hissed  about  bim,  penmen  fought  his  war; 
Here  he  was  lacking,  there  he  went  too  fkr. 
Alas  I  bow  bloody!  but,  alack!  how  tame! 
Oh  for  Lee's  talent !— 0  ye  fools,  for  shame  I 
From  the  first  move,  his  foe  defensive  stood ; 
And  was  that  nothing  f    It  was  wMth  the  blood. 
O  chief  supreme,  the  bead  of  glory's  roll  I 
O  will  of  steel,  O  lofty,  generous  soul. 
Sharing  thy  laurels,  lest  a  comrade  want; 
Why  should  I  name  thee  t    Every  mouth  cries,  OBiLurr 
We  regard  Uiis  poem  as  Mr.  Boker^s  best  i)opular  effort 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Part  XLIX.  of  the  "  Rebellion  Record :  a 
Diary  of  American  Events"  of  1860-*64.  This  Part  begins  with  the  report  of 
General  Thomas,  of  the  operatioDS  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  January  and 
February,  1864,  and  closes  with  the  usual  Poetry  and  Incidents.  It  contains  portraits 
of  Mi^or-Generals  Augur  and  Averill,  which,  like  Uie  former  portraits,  are  admirable. 
Onr  readers  will  be  also  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  proposes  to  publish,  bj 
subscription,  an  engraving,  copied  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Captain  Edward  C. 
Boynton,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  country  at  and  around  West  Point,  as  seen  from  the  North 
Redoubt  above  Garrison*s  Station,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  view 
will  measure  five  inches  by  twenty-seven  inches,  commencing  with  "Cozzens*8 
Hotel,"  and  including  the  entire  section  of  country — West  Point,  Constitution 
Island,  the  Passage  through  the  Highlands,  Newburg  and  Cold  Spring— with  the 
exact  location  of  the  principal  buildings,  grounds,  and  details. 

The  engraving  will  be  on  steel,  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  only  will  be  printed  on  India  paper,  and  Aimished  to  subscribers  at 
$10  per  copy. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Pennington  A  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
admirable  little  **  lAster^pttM  Boofc,"  bound  in  parchment,  containing  tables  for  th^ 
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Descriptiye  List,  and  detailed  history  of  enlisted  men  In  the  French  service :  among 
the  tables  are  such  as  "Clothing  Account,"  "Pay  Account,"  Ac.,  Ac.  Each 
French  soldier  has  one  of  these  books,  which  he  carries  with  him  continually.  We 
were  just  revolving  in  our  mind  in  what  way  it  could  best  be  brought  to  the  notice^ 
of  the  authorities  and  adapted  to  our  army,  when  we  received  a  similar  book — the 
French  done  into  English,  with  the  necessary  alterations— by  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Brainerd,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  It  should  be  adopted  at  once.  Dr.  Brainerd 
writes:  "I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  great  annoyance  experienced  by  oflQcers,  and 
the  frequent  suffering  of  enlisted  men,  caused  by  imperfect  descriptive  lists,  which 
this  work  is  intended  to  prevent"  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  book,  and  to  ui^  its  speedy  adoption. 

We  intend,  hereafter,  to  give  a  fitting  notice  of  a  book  to  which  we  can  now  only 
briefly  refer.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  Alger's  "Poetry  of  the  Orieni"  An  edition 
was  published  in  1856,  but  it  numbered  only  sixteen  hundred  copies,  and  has  long 
been  out  of  print.  The  present  edition  is  considerably  enlarged;  has  a  hundred  new 
specimens  of  Eastern  poetry ;  and  quite  a  number  not  of  an  Oriental  character. 
This  is  a  rare,  masterly,  and  beautiful  book,  and  is  very  handsomely  published 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  published  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  a 
work  which  has  since  passed  into  an  American  classic :  we  refer  to  his  "  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,"  that  famous  Indian  chieftain  and  patriot  who  united  the  Northwestern 
tribes  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  English,  at  the  West  and  around  the  Lakes, 
and  massacred  all  the  garrisons  except  those  of  Detroit  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Over- 
coming physical  difficulties  which  seemed  almost  insurmountable,  he  has  again 
appeared  as  the  author  of  the  "  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World."  This  is  a 
charming  volume,  truthftil,  full,  and  accurate  as  a  history,  and  as  absorbing  and 
interesting  as  a  romance.  Occasionally  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  he  has  given 
play  to  his  fancy,  when  a*  foot-note  presents  his  accurate  adherence  to  the  truth,  in 
tfie  original  French.  The  work  is  in  two  great  divisions :  the  first  giving  the  history  of 
the  HuguenoU  in  Florida^  and  the  second  that  of  Samuel  Dt  Champlain  and  his  Early 
AnoeiateSy  with  a  view  qf  the  Earlier  French  Adventurers  in  America^  and  tJie  Legends  qf 
the  Northern  Coast.  With  all  the  simplicity  of  the  old  chroniclers,  he  does  not 
neglect  the  philosophy  of  these  adventurers,  but  shows  clearly  the  conflict  of 
principles  which  was  to  result  in  the  ejection  of  the  French  and  the  vital  growth  of 
the  English— liberty  and  abolitionism— New  England  and  New  France.  Tliis  work 
will  be  one  of  our  classics.  We  are  eager  to  see  the  remaining  volumes  which  the 
author  promises,  and  in  which  he  says  be  has  made  some  progress.  The  absorbing 
story  of  "  Dominic  De  Gourgu^"  was  printed  from  advance  sheets  as  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  <&  Company.  8vo,  420  pp.  It  is 
admirably  published  in  what  may  be  called  a  library  edition. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  for  a  large  and  handsome 
12mo,  of  494  pp.,  containing  the  speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson.  This  book  should 
be  in  everybody's  hands.  Andrew  Johnson  is  a  great  man,  not  because  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin  made  him  President,  but  because,  conquering  all  difficulties,  he  rose 
fh)m  an  humble  position  by  native  talent,  by  energy,  and  by  industry,  to  be  a  leader 
among  the  people ;  because,  regardless  of  consequences,  he  used  his  influence  for 
the  salvation  of  his  country ;  because  he  would  make  no  compromise  with  rebellion ; 
and  because,  with  afiEu*-8eeing  judgment  and  noble  clemency,  he  is  now  reconstructing 
the  glorious  Union  out  of  existing  elements,  rather  than  fanatically  tearing  them 
away,  in  order  to  rebuild  fh>m  new  and  unnecessary  foundations.  The  speeches  in 
this  volume  are  noble  efforts  of  natural  eloquence,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  man . 
The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  vignette  likeness  of  the  President. 
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To  the  multitade  who  do  not  study  hiBtory,  there  are  in  the  signs  of  the  timet 
portents  of  evil.  Peace  does  not  shine  upon  us  with  that  bcnigm  and  steady  light 
which  was  the  fond  anticipation  of  an  excited  peofUe.  President  Johnson  finds  tho 
duties  of  his  administration  as  wearing,  and  more  perplexing,  than  were  those  of  our 
late  lamented  Chief  Magistrate,  who  waited  anxiously  for  battle  news  lW)m  mom 
till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning. 

But,  to  the  student  of  history,  our  present  condition  is  not  without  precedent. 
Such  an  earthqnalee  must  leave  ruins  to  be  cleared  away  :  such  a  storm  must  leaye- 
a  sea  of  mountain  billows,  which  time  and  fair  weather  only  can  allay.  The  present^ 
ugly  outlook  is,  in  reality,  the  normal  condition  of  the  country  in  such  a  category. 
Bebellious  States,  although  conquered,  will  still  grumble :  old  customs  will  still 
shriek,  like  Virgll^s  magic  branch,  at  being  torn  up.  'New  wine  bursts  the  old 
wine-skins ;  but,  iu  spite  of  all,  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  reform  goes  bravel  j 
and  firmly  on,  and  President  Johnson^s  course  has  been  prompted  by  a  genius,  a 
skill,  a  judgment,  a  moral  courage  and  a  firm  purpose,  which  we  cannot  too  highly 
appreciate  or  too  greatly  extol. 

A  laige  policy,  no  less  than  a  Christian  humanity,  prompts  that  he  should  use  all 
the  good  that  remains  in  the  South,  in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  His  noble 
mission  is  to  be  merciful  as  for  as  is  compatible  with  Justice  uid  the  nation's  safety. 
He  is  trying  an  experiment,  which  may  have  its  failing  cases,  but  must  succeed  on 
the  whole.  It  is  to  rebuild  with  the  good  materials  at  hand ;  to  give  to  the  Statea, 
as  Ihr  as  he  can,  their  municipal  power,  and  a  new  chance  of  prosperity.  But  he 
will  watch  nequid  respublica  ddrimenium  oc^nal,  and,  when  necessary,  come  do¥ni 
with  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government  on  those  who  dare  again  to  assail  it  He 
dares  to  be  a  statesman  of  original  grasp  and  will,  and  the  man  of  no  party ;  and  we 
echo  the  noble  speech  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  which  indorses  him  as  a  President 
worthy  the  support  of  every  patriot,  Republican  or  Democrat. 

The  State  elections  go  to  strengthen  the  national  edifice,  and  now  Slavery  is  dead 
by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  There  must  be  some  trouble,  here  and  there, 
between  negroes  and  their  former  masters;  unwillingness  to  work  on  the  one  hand^ 
send  the  dying  throes  of  a  lormer  oppression  on  the  other :  it  will  require  years  to 
settle  these  turbulences,  but  all  things  tend  to  that  settlement,  and  we  need  no 
prophet  to  assure  it. 

The  present  conditfon  of  the  pardon  system  is  admirable.  Persons  in  certain 
categories  must  wait ;  but  this  implies,  first,  that  they  deserve  to  do  so  for  their 
•misdoings,  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  on  probation.  It  does  not  imply  that  they 
will  be  punished,  but  we  should  rather  infer  the  opposite,  that,  if  no  new  act  of 
evil  is  performed  by  them,  they  will  not  be  arraigned  for  what  they  have  done. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  Jefferson  Davis  is  by  no  means  deaf. 
A  close  prisoner,  he  has  every  comfort,  and  some  luxuries.  It  was  distinctly  stated 
in  certain  newspapers,  that  the  President  had  decided  not  to  try  him,  but  was  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  by  the  delay  to  send  him  away  in  perpetual  exile.  Many 
already  concur  in  this  view.  Many  still  clamor  for  his  blood.  Where  shall  he  be 
tried,  and.for  what  ?  There  was  not  time  for  the  trial,  said  the  Chief-Justice,  Ctiase, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia,  at  Bichmond.    This  can  be  readily  orenruled,  and 
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the  Court  made  to  neglect  other  busineBS,  if  Decessary,  and  make  time  to  try  him« 
It  haa  been  suggested  to  try  him  for  cnielty  to  our  prisoners.  This  would  be  d^ 
grading  the  canso.  He  should  be  tried,  if  at  all,  for  treaaon^  and  nothing  elw. 
Cmelty  to  prisoners  might  be  practised  by  the  meanest  and  vilest  imps  of  heU— 
Wirz  for  example  :  Satan  was  tried  for  r^eOion, 

Abhorring  bis  crimes,  and  conceding  the  Justice  of  his  pnnlshment,  let  as  say  that 
if  the  Oovemment  should  conclude  to  drive  him  away  into  a  perpetual  banishment, 
we  do  not  believe  tlie  masses  of  tbe  people  would  object,  so  large  is  the  spirit  of 
amnesty  now  awakened — so  disinclined  are  the  mt^ority  to  see  more  blood,  even 
guilty  blood,  flow.  But,  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Government,  while 
punishing  the  offender  justly,  to  settle  forever  the  character  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  treason,  of  which  he  Is  the  most  notable  representative.  The  coming  Be»> 
don  of  Congress  will  throw  light  upon  all  these  things  ;  it  will  be  a  busy,  but,  wi 
hope,  not  a  stormy  one. 

The  old  army,  which  fought  our  battles  and  won  dur  peace,  still  slowly  melts 
away  like  ice  in  the  sun.  At  length  the  VeteAm  Reserves  are  touched.  In  the" 
general  disbandment  a  great  many  of  the  privates  express  a  desire  to  be  mustered 
out,  whereas  most  of  the  officers,  who  regard  it  as  a  snug  harbor  that  they  hare 
richly  earned,  desire  to  remain.  By  tbe  last  orders  issued,  commanders  are  required 
to  find  out  all  the  men  who  wish  to  leave,  and  those,  it  is  understood,  will  be  dis- 
banded, with  a  proper  proporiion  of  officers ;  while  the  rest  will  remain.  Let  na 
repeat  to  all  our  readers  to  have  no  concern  that  this  disbandment  may  be  toe 
thorough,  but  of  the  old  army  a  new  one  will  be  made,  on  a  much  better  system, 
and  we  shall  never  want  men.  The  million  of  soldiers  recently  mustered  out  may 
be  regarded  as  on  fhrlongh,  ready  to  come  back  with  great  promptitude  at  the  call 
of  the  Government. 

We  also  entirely  approve  the  rapid  sales,  which  have  been  going  on,  of  tbe  vast 
stn^lus  of  military  material ;  otherwise  the  cost  would  be  expensive  to  store  it.  . 
Many  kind  of  stores  would  rot  or  rust ;  horses  and  mules  would  eat  their  heads  off: 
and,  instead  of  all  this,  we  have  ready  money.    In  the  mean  time  all  this  material  is 
in  the  country,  ready  for  use  if  it  should  be  wanted  again,  as  it  soon  may  be. 

Another  subject  of  g^reat  interest  is  that  of  the  tactics  of  all  arms,  h\i\  especially 
of  Infiintry  Tactics,  in  regard  to  which  we  have  always  been  in  a  false  position,  blindly 
following  the  French  light  infiintry.  Scott* s  system  was  but  a  translation  of  the  old 
French  ordonnanee.  When  the  French  modified  their  system,  a  new  translation  waa 
made,  under  the  direction  of  Hardee,  and  this  was  used  by  the  first  great  volunteer 
army  sent  into  the  field.  -Most  ii^ucliciously,  we  think,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  green  men  were  being  drilled  by  this  system,  General  Cascy*s  was  adopted.  The 
greater  part  of  this  is  a  reproduction  of  Hardee's,  with  the  addition  of  a  volume  on 
Evolutions  of  the  Line. .  It  has  thus  happened  that  in  our  vast  armies  oiganizaUona 
have  been  drilled— according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commander— by  Scott;  Hardee, 
or  Casey,  or  a  composite  of  the  three,  with  a  little  sprinkling  of  Cooper. 

Government  should  at  once  take  this  matter  in  hand,  uid  appoint  a  board  of  the 
best  tacticians  in  the  army,  to  prepare  an  entirely  new  American  system,  which 
should  rid  us  of  one-half  of  the  French  verbiage,  and  the  fkncy  theatrics.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  English  tactics  diffier  entirely  from  the  French,  and  we  do  not  see 
aay  reason  why  we  should  adhere  t>Undly  to  French  translations  any  longer. 

Among  the  pardon-seekers  now  at  Washington  is  General  Longstreet  General 
Hood  left  Galveston  on  the  same  errand  on  tbe  0th  of  October. 

General  Grant  is  again  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  New  York,  and  wherever  he 
goes  the  people  cannot  see  enough  of  this  real  Napoleon  of  our  war.  But,  on  thia 
occasion,  he  is  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is  the  Nobs  versus  the  Snol>s.  A  few  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth  and  infiuence,  ignoring  the  City  Fathers,  have  given  him  a  grand 
reeeption  at  tbe  Fifth  Avenne  Hotel,  at  which  tbe  moltitude  are  not  pleased.     But 
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why  thoy  Bhonld  not  entertain  General  Grant,  if  they  want  to,  and  he  ]b  wUling,  we 
cannot  see.    Rich  men  should  have  rights  as  well  as  the  poor. 

As  an  iUnetration  of  the  great  reduction  of  our  expenses,  we  notice  the  difference 
between  the  naval  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending'last  June,  and  that  for  the 
current  year:  the  former  was  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  and  the  latter 
twenty-three,  or  about  one- fifth.  ProporUonal  reductions  in  all  our  expenses  would 
remove  a  very  heavy  burden,  and  open  a  glimpse  of  future  financial  prosperity. 

The  list  of  Generals  to  be  mustered  out  is  large,  but  has  not  been  yet  published. 
Many  are  leaving  the  service.  Among  them  we  notice  General  Mussey,  who  has 
retired  from  his  position  as  MUitary  Secretary  to  the  President,  preparatory  to 
leaving  the  army.  General  Logan  has  been  appointed  Minister  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  General  A.  McD.  McOook  has  connected  himself  with  Butterfleld's  Over- 
land Dispatch  Company.  General  Franklin  becomes  the  Superintendent  of  Colt's 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Hartford.  General  Kilpatrick  goes  as  Minister  to  Chili, 
to  teach  the  Chilians  diplomacy  and  horsemanship;  and  General  Scofleld  left  for 
Europe  in  the  Java  on  a  long  leave  of  absence. 

In  peace  we  must  endeavor  to  repair  the  ravages  which  war  has  made.  Among 
the  noblest  of  these  provisions  is  the  MUitary  and  Naval  Asylum  for  Ditabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors^  established  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  in  March, 
1865.  The  Act  appointed  one  hundred  corporators,  of  whom  fifly  are  necessary'for  a 
quorum.  The  great  folly  of  this  arrangement  has  been  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  three  meetings  and  no  quorum,  and  so  those  who  met  have  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  Congress  for  some  relief  from  this  extraordinary  and  singular 
position.  We  are  reminded  of  Milton's  Commonwealth,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
give  the  executive  power  to  a  council  of  one  hundred  members.  Let  Congress  revise 
its  Act,  by  appointing  Jive  corporators,  not  simply  of  distinguished  men,  but  of  those 
who  will  attend  the  meetings  and  do  the  work.  We  suggest  as  such  a  board  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  Grant,  General  Meade,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Farragut  According  to  the  present  arrangement,  one  hundred  gentlemen 
are  honored  by  the  appointment,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  consider  much  honor, 
while  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  are  suffering. 

Another  efltort,  and  a  very  noble  one,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  was  the  splendid 
Fair  in  Philadelphia,  in  aid  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailon?  Home,  It  was  inaugurated 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  by 
Generals  Grant  and  Meade,  and  Admiral  Farragut.  The  opening  speech  was  made 
by  General  Meade,  and  its  homely  eloquence  was  very  expressive  and  effective.  The 
receipts  have  been  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  mustering  out 
of  Volunteer  Surgeons,  and  the  very  general  discharge  of  Contract  Suigeons.  By 
late  orders  some  of  the  higher  ofiices  have  been  abolished,  viz. :  Assistant  Surgeon- 
General,  Medical  Inspector-General,  and  Medical  Inspectors.  The  old  ofiicers  ftM 
back  to  their  old  rank,  while  the  new  ones  are  mustered  out. 

Admiral  Farragut  Is  President  of  a  Court  Martial,  convened  for  the  trial  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Marston  and  Captain  Craven,  the  former  for  improper  use  of 
public  money,  and  the  latter  because,  when  in  command  of  the  NiagarOy  off  the 
Spanish  port  of  Ferrol,  he  did  not  capture  the  rebel  vessel  StonewalL  English 
rumor  has  discovered  that  Farragut  is  ubiquitous,  for,  according  to  that,  he  is  now 
in  the  Channel  fleet  spying  out  weak  points  on  the  British  coast  There  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  such  a  rumor  may  be  true.  *'  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows,"  etc. 

FOREIGN  AND  INTERNATIONAL. 

We  are  now  in  a  network  of  semi-warlike  diplomacy..  First,  of  Mexico.  Not 
only  have  we  fiedled  heretofore  to  recognize  Maximilian,  but  have  now  cruelly 
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ignored  him.  General  Logan,  a  fighting  man,  who  belieres  in  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
has  been  accredited  aa  Minister  to  the  Sepubiic  of  Mexico,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said  he  woold  like  to  go  with  an  escort  of  20,000  men.  This  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  Tery  significant,  taken  as  it  is  at  a  time  when  the  Liberals  have  been 
thoroughly  defeated,  five  of  their  generals  shot,  and  Juarez  left  with  bat  the  shadow 
6f  a  Government  The  Mexican  question  somewhat  complicates  our  relations  with 
France,  for,  although  it  is  understood  that  the  French  Emperor  intends  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  Mr.  Seward  has  jogged  his  memory  by  sending  him  word  that  the 
presence  of  the  French  troops  is  regarded  with  dls&vor.  It  is  said  also  that  the 
French  Minister  at  Washington  has  protested  against  the  appointment  of  General 
Logan. 

The  controversy  with  England  also  gathers  consistency.  The  demands  of  Mr. 
Adams  have  been  clear  and  categorical,  and  seem  to  have  the  support  of  our 
Government  Recent  disturbances  In  Canada,  and  the  consequent  movement  of  our 
troops,  have  added  to  the  trouble.  The  simple  facts  are  these:  An  English 
lieutenant  of  marines  crossed  the  border  into  Maine,  with  his  company,  to  arrest 
some  deserters ;  whereupon  the  entire  company,  finding  themselves  in  the  United 
States,  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and  deserted  m  matm,  The  United  States  authori- 
ties refhsed  to  give  them  up.  The  next  thing  that  was  known  was  that  portions  of 
Hancock^s  Corps  had  been  ordered  to  Maine.  It  \b  said  that  they  were  only  sent  to 
relieve  certain  companies  which  were  to  be  mustered  out ;  but  our  opinion  Is  that 
they  ought  to  be  sent  as  an  act  of  simple  precaution,  and  that  troops  should  at  once 
be  concentrated  along  the  Canadian  border.  As  If  we  have  not  already  enough  to 
complicate  us  with  England,  the  rebel  Captain  Worrell,  who  has  been  depredating 
iiI>on  our  commerce  months  after  he  knew  of  the  down&ll  of  the  rebellion,  has  taken 
the  Shmando^  into  a  British  port  and  delivered  her  up.  Of  course  our  honor 
demands  that  we  should  have  not  only  the  vessel,  but  also  the  oflicers  and  men. 
Will  England  g^ve  them  up?  The  "nation  of  shopkeepers"  will  think  twice 
before  plunging  into  a  war  with  us,  for  the  shopkeeplng  interests  will  greatly 
suffer.  Indeed,  the  power  of  England  has  already  culminated,  and  the  next  great 
war  in  which  she  engages  will  ruin  her  utterly.  The  Fenians  are  upon  her.  The 
alliance  of  France  is  a  Punic  fkith.  Russia  still  dreams  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  x>olicy  of  England  Is  to  back  down  rather  than  to  fight 

We  are  quite  ready  ;*  the  Government,  it  is  said,  has  stopped  the  sales  of  war 
material ;  and  England  must  meet  our  just  demands,  or  we  will  pay  ourselves. 

"SIEGE  OP  MORRIS  ISLAND." 

[We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following  letter  from  our  old  friend.  General  Bany, 
the  best  authority,  perhaps,  on  siege  and  field  artillery,  in  the  country :] 

ASTILLBST  HBAD-QuASTBBS,  ) 

MiLiTABT  Division  or  thb  Mississzfpl  > 
St.  Louis,  November  7,  186&  ) 

Editor  qf  United  States  Service  Magtuine  : 

Sib  :— In  a  paper  in  the  November  number  of  the  United  States  Sbbyioe 
Maoazihb,  entitled  **  Siege  of  Morris  Island,**  there  are  to  be  found  the  following 
statements,  viz. :    On  page  S96 : 

"  Seven  of  these  batteries  ♦  ♦  ♦  mounting  the  following  guns,  vix. :  one  800- 
pounder,  six  200-pounderB,  nine  100-pounders,  two  84-pounders,  two90-pounders,  four 
dO-pounders,  all  Parrott*s  except  two  guns,  and  all  of  them  rifled.  Never  before  had 
such  weight  of  metal  been  directed  against  any  fortress  in  one  attack  since  the  art  of 
war  began.  Those  who  have  not  engaged  in  such  operations  can  have  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  labor  and  fktigue  attending  the  construction  of  the  batteries  and  the 
mounting  of  the  guns.    The  800-i>ounder  gave  great  trouble  before  it  was  got  into 
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potition.   It  was  transported  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half  ftx>ra  the  dock,  through 
deep  sand  and  across  semi-marsh,  oyerflowed  by  the  tide.** 

And  on  page  406 : 

"Here  was  first  developed  the  power  of  modem  long-rang^  gnns.  ♦  •  ♦  This 
was  the  first  operation,  in  modem  times,  on  land,  where  g^ns  of  a  heavier  calibre 
than  the  100-poander  were  used  to  any  extent  It  introdnced  the  200  and  900- 
ponnder,  never  before  nsed  in  siege  operations.** 

These  statements  contain  errors  so  material,  and  evince  snch  forgetfhlness  of  other 
artillery  operations  of  our  own  arms,  that  I  am  compelled  to  ask  the  fiivor  of  a  small 
space  in  yoar  pages  to  correct  them.  In  making  this  attempt  I  will  not  go  back  to 
so  remote  a  period  as  "  when  the  art  of  war  began,**  bat  will  confine  myself  simply 
to  a  single  instance  in  "  modem  times.** 

Daring  the  siege  of  Torktown,  April  5th  to  May  5th,  1863,  the  following-named 
pieces  of  ordnance  comprise  a  portion  only  of  the  artillery  ased,  viz. :  two  200-poand- 
ers,  eleven  100-poanders,  thirteen  80-pounders,  twenty-one  20-poanders,  ten  4^inch 
rifles,  ten  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars,  and  six  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 

From  this  list  are  excluded  all  guns  not  placed  in  battery  against  the  main  fort, 
or  **  enceinte  **  of  Torktown.  The  four  classes  of  guns  first  named  in  this  list  were 
all  Parrott*8 ;  the  200  and  lOO-pounders  were  most  effectively  used  at  ranges  vary- 
ing from  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  to  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards.  It  was  at  Torktown^more  than  one  year  before  "the 
siege  of  Morris  Island  **— that  "  was  developed  the  power  of  modem  long-range 
guns,**  and  the  entire  practicability,  for  siege  purposes,  as  well  as  the  wonderifial 
accuracy  and  power  at  gjeat  distances,  of  the  heaviest  gons  of  Parrott*s  system. 

The  "weight  of  metal  **  of  those  guns  only  which  are  named  in  the  above  list  is 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  is  that  of  those  enumerated  in  the  article  on  "  The 
Siege  of  Morris  Island.** 

The  siege  artillery  at  Torktown  had  to  be  moved,  mostly  by  hand,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  over  ground  composed  of  a  thin  crast  of  olay,  overlying  an  apparently 
bottomless  bed  of  quicksand,  and  during  three  weeks  of  almost  constant  ralu.  Any 
artilleryman  who  has  handled  a  18-inch  sea-ooast  mortar  under  such  circumstances, 
or  indeed,  under  any  oiroumstaoces,  readily  appreciates  the  dUference  between  it 
and  a  long^gun  of  200,  or  even  of  SOO-pounder  calibre. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  of  "  The  Siege  of  Morris  Island  **  in  the  statement 
that  "  the  operations  against  the  defences  of  Charleston  were,  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  in  military  annals.** 

I  am  even  prepared  to  gfive  my  admiration  still  greater  bounds,  for  I  consider  tliat, 
in  some  respects,  the  artillery  portion  of  these  operations  was  decidedly  the  moti 
wonderful  of  any  that  history  makes  record  of  They  are  certainly  too  brilliant  to 
render  necessary  any  attempt  to  increase  their  lustre  by  the  disparagement  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  artillery  elsewhere. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 
William  F.  Babbt, 
Lieutenant-  OdUmd  Fir$t  United  Statet  ArtiOery, 

Brewet  Mq^  General  Volunieere. 
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OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


[General  Orders,  No.  141.] 


"Wab  DEPARTVSNTi 
Abjxttant-Gbnbral's  Office, 
Washimotok,  October  7,  1865. 


J 


L  Oommanding  Generals  of  Military  Departments  and  Districts  will  be  allowed 
the  following  staff  officers,  and  no  others : 

Qmttvk  Commanding  Jiiliioiry  Departments. 

One  Assistant  Actjutant-General. 

One  Assistant  Inspector-General.  ^ 

One  Ctiief  Quartermaster.  p 

One  Chief  Commissaiy  of  Subsistence. 

One  Medical  Director. 
*  One  Judge  Advocate. 

Two  Aides-de-Oamp,  to  be  selected  trom  officers  of  their  commands. 
Generaia  Chmw<mdif}g  Diekicte. 

Two  Aides-de-Camp,  to  be  selected  from  officers  of  their  commands. 

II.  General  officera  without  military  command  are  not  allowed  Aides-de-Oamp  or 
other  staff  officers. 

III.  All  officera  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Officera  not  included  in  the 
above  allowance  will  be  immediately  relieved  fVom  such  duty.  The  officers  of  the 
regular  and  volunteer  regiments  so  relieved  will  be  ordered  to  join  their  regiments 
without  delay,  and  the  staff  officera  of  volunteere  will  be  ordered  to  Uieir  homes  to 
report  thence  by  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General  lor  instructions. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistfmt  AcSutant- General 

Changes  in  Departments. 

[General  Orders,  No.  142.] 


WaB  DlPABTMBKT, 

Abjutant-Genebal's  Ofhoe, 
Washington,  October  7,   1865. 


:.{ 


L  The  Department  of  Mississippi  is  hereby  transferred  ttam  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  the  Gulf  to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee.  The  Department 
Commander  will  report  to  Major-General  G.  H.  Thomas  accordingly. 

II.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  herobv  transferred  from  the  Department  of 
California  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

E.  D.  TOWNSKND, 
Assistant  Aclfutant^Genervl 
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[Qeneral  Orders,  No.  143.] 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  OmcE,     v 
Washington,  October  7,  1865.   ) 

L  The  Head-quarters,  Department  of  the  Missouri,  is  transferred  to  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

11.  Msyor-General  Frederick  Steele,  XT.  S.  Volunteers,  is  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  will  proceed  wit£>ut  delaj  to  FOTt 
Vancouver. 
By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Asaistani  AcfjtUanUGmeral 

Assignment  of  Artillery. 

[General  Orders,  No.  144.] 

War  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Office,     V 

Washington,  October  9,   1866.   ) 

L  The  regipents  of  Regular  Artillery,  except  the  Mounted  Batteries  of  each, 
will  be  distributed,  as  follows: — 

Third  U.  S,  ArHUery. 

Fort  SuUiyan,  Eastport,  Maine,  one  company. 

Fort  Preble,  Portland,  Maine,  one  company. 

Fort  Constitution,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  one  company. 

Fort  Warren,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Head-quarters,  and  three  companies. 

Fort  Independence,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  one  company. 

Fort  Adams,  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  three  companies. 

The  six  dismounted  companies  now  in  the  Department  of  Washington  will  be 
sent,  without  delay,  to  report  to  Major-General  Hooker,  commanding  Department 
of  the  East,  for  assignment  to  Forts  Sullivan,  Preble,  Constitution,  and  Warren. 
The  Head-quarters  of  the  Regiment  will  be  forthwith  transferred  to  Fort  Warren. 
FiTBt  U.  8,  ArtiUery, 

Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  Connecticut,  one  company. 

Fort  Schuyler,  New  York,  three  companies. 

Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  Harbor,  one  company. 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  two  companies. 

Fort  Richmond  and  Batteries  Hudson  and  Morton,  New  York  Harbor,  two 
companies. 

Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  one  company. 

The  five  dismounted  companies  now  in  the  Department  of  Washington,  one  com- 
pany in  the  Department  of  Virginia,  and  one  in  the  Middle  Department,  will 
immediately  be  put  en  route  for  New  York  city,  to  report  to  Major-General  Hooker, 
commanding  Department  of  the  East,  who  will  assign  them  to  Forts  Trumbull, 
Schuyler,  Hamilton,  Richmond,  and  Sandy  Hook.  The  Head-quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment will  be  transferred  to  Fort  Hamilton. 

FburOi  U,  8,  ArtiOery. 
Fort  Delaware,  Delaware,  two  companies. 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  two  companies. 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland,  Head-quarters,  and  one  company. 
Fort  Foote,  Maryland,  one  company. 
City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  four  companies. 

Companies  ^^E,"  in  the  Dispartment  of  Washington,  and  "L,'*  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  will  be  sent,  without  delay,  to  Fort  Delaware.    Companies  "*  1^" 
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in  the  Department  of  Georgia,  and  "  M,"  in  the  Department  of  Tennessee,  will  be 
immediately  put  en  rouie^  without  horses  or  batteries,  for  Fort  McHenrj,  Baltimora, 
Maryland. 

Fifth  U,  S.  Artillery, 

Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  Head-quarters,  and  four  companies. 

Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  I^lorida,  two  companies. 

Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida,  four  companies. 

The  Head-quarters,  one  company  in  the  Department  of  Virginia,  one  in  the 
Middle  Department  one  in  the  Department  of  the  East,  and  one  of  the  companies 
now  in  ^e  Department  of  Washington,  will  immediately  be  put  put  en  route  for 
Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  The  remaining  four  dismounted  companies,  now  in 
Washington,  will  be  sent,  without  delay,  under  command  of  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General  B.  H.  Hill,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  5th  Artillery,  to  garrison  Fort  Jefferson, 
Tortugas.  The  two  companies  of  the  regiment  in  the  Departments  of  Tennessee 
and  South  Ctfolina  will  be  put  enratUCj  without  delay,  for  Fort  Taylor,  Key 
West 

The  Second  U.  8.  Artillery  has  been  assigned  to  the  Division  of  the  Pacific. 

IL  Hie  Second  XT.  S.  Cavalry  will  be  immediately  put  en  route  to  report  to 
Major-General  Sherman,  commanding  the  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  for  assign- 
ment. The  Sixth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  without  horses  or  equipments,  will  be  sent,  via 
New  York,  to  New  Orleans,  to  report  for  orders  to  Major-General  Sheridan,  com- 
manding Division  of  the  Gulf. 

UL  The  Fourth  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry,  has  been  assigned  to  posts  aa 
follows : — 

Fort  Brady,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Michigan,  two  companies. 

Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Head-quarters  and  two  companies. 

Fort  Niagara^  New  York,  one  company. 

Madison  Barracks,  Sackett^s  Harbor,  New  York,  two  companies. 

Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  New  York,  one  company. 

House's  Point,  New  York,  two  companies. 

Special  orders  have  been  already  given  for  the  movement  of  this  regiment 

IV.  The  Third  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Heavy  Artillery,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  161st  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Florida, 
will  be  mustered  out  of  service  as  soon  as  relieved  by  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery. 

V.  All  Volunteer  Cavalry  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  forthwith  mustered 
out  of  service. 

VI.  All  sea-coast  forts  south  of  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  except  Forts  Taylor  and 
Jefferson,  Floriday,  will  be  garrisoned  by  colored  troops.  The  requisite  number 
of  regiments  having  been  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Department  Commanders, 
all  other  colored  troops  will  be  mustered  out  of  service  as  fast  as  they  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Department  Commanders  will  report  to  the  Adjutant-General,  by 
telegraph,  the  number  of  colored  troops  required,  but  not  already  in  their  com- 
mands, or  the  surplus  number  not  required,  to  carry  out  this  order,  that  particular 
instructions  may  be  given  accordingly  for  the  transfer  or  muster  out  of  regiments. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
AseistamUAdjutant  General 

.  Martial  Law  in  Kentucky. 

[General  Orders,  No.  149.] 

Wab  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-General's  Office,     I 
Washington,  October  14,  1865.   ) 

By  fhe  Pretideni  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty- four,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  the  civil  war  was  flagrant 
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and  when  combinations  were  in  progrcits  in  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
insurgent  raids  into  that  State,  directed  tliat  the  proclamation  suspending  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  the  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus  should  be  made  effectual  in  Kentucky,  and  mat 
martial  law  should  be  established  there,  an4  continue  until  paid  proclamation  should 
be  revoked  or  modified;  and  whereas,  since  then  the  danger  from  insurgent  raids 
into  Kentucky  has  substantially  passed  away : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  tliat  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  ve3ted  in  me.  by  the  Constitution,  do  hereby 
declare  that  the  said  proclamation  of  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  modified,  in  so  far  that  marvial 
law  shall  be  no  longer  in  force  in  Kentucky  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  cammed  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  [seal.] 
of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica  the  ninetieth. 


By  the  President: 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States : 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

W.  Hunter, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEXD, 
Amstant  Acduiant-  GtnaraL 


Organization  of  Mounted  Batteries. 

[General  Orders,  No.  151.] 

Wae  Dbpabtmext,  \ 

Adjtttant-Oenbral's  Ofhce,     v 
Washington,  October  16,  1865.   ) 

I.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  organization  and  armament  of  mounted  batteriea 
will,  without  further  orders,  be  made  to  oonfoon  to  the  following : 

Seventy-four  privates. 

Seventy-three  horses. 

Fifty-six  sabres  (drivers  not  being  armed). 

Eight  revolvers  for  chiefs  of  pieces  and  caissons. 

The  surplus  privates  will  be  at  once  transferred  to  other  companies  of  the  same 
regiment  which  may  not  be  up  to  the  standard  of  seventy-four,  when  such  compa- 
nies happen  to  be  at  or  near  the  same  post  with  the  batteries,  and  the  surplus  - 
horses  and  equipments  will  be  turned  into  the  proper  department 

II.  One  of  the  two  authorized  mounted  batteries  of  each  regular  artillery  regiment 
will  have  four  Napoleon  guns,  and  the  other,  four  tliree-inch  rifled  (Rodman)  guns. 
The  regimental  commander  will  designate  to  which  battery  each  armament  shall  be 
assigned. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assistant  A^jtUant-GmeroL 

About  .Draft  Deserters. 

[General  Orders,  No.  152.] 

Wae  Department,  ) 

Adjutant-Genbrai/8  Office,     V 

Washington,  October  IT,  1866.    ) 

Hereafter  no  person  shall  be  forested  as  a  deserter  for  having  failed  to  report 
under  any  draft,  or  Ibr  any  other  non-complianoe  with  the  Enrollment  Act,  or  t^ 
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amdadments  thereto.    Anj  and  all  persons  of  this  dass  now  held  wQl  be  immedi- 
ately discharjj^ed. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
Assiatani  Adjutant-  General. 

Disoharging  the  Veteran  Seserve  Corps. 

[General  Orders,  No.  155.] 

Wab  Dbpabthknt, 

Adjutant-Gbnbeal's  Office, 

Washinqtox,  October  26,  1865. 

Order  for  discharging  certain  offi'xrs  and  men  of  the  Vet-tran  Reserve  Corps. 

In  view  of  the  very  numerous  and  pressing  applications  for  discharge  by  mem- 
bers of  tJtie  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Department  Commanders  will  cause  all  organi- 
zations of  that  Corps,  within  the  geographical  limits  pt  their  command,  to  be 
paraded  before  a  General  or  General  Staff  Officer,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order  as  practicable. 

'Any  General  or  General  Staff  Officer  on  duty  within  the  limits  of  the  Depart- 
ment, whose  services  can  be  spared,  may  be  detailed  for  this  purpose.  The  Officer 
will  question  each  officer  and  enlisted  man  so  paraded,  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to 
be  discharged,  or  to  remain  in  the  service,  and  will  make  out  separate  lists  of  those 
who  wish  a  discharge,  and  of  those  who  wish  to  remain  in  service.  Each  list  wiU 
then  be  read  before  the  officers  and  men,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  correct 
it,  so  that  it  will  be  a  true  expression  of  their  wishes  on  the  subject.  The  Officer 
will  visit  all  those  who  may  be  absent  from  the  parade,  and,  in  a  similar  manner, 
obtain  their  wishes,  and  enter  their  names  on  the  proper  rolls. 

The  rolls  of  officers  and  men  who  wish  to  be  discharged  will  then  be  turned  over 
to  the  proper  Commissary  of  Musters,  who  will  immediately  muster  out  of  service 
those  whose  names  are  on  the  rolls  of  such  as  desire  discharge.  He  will  obtam 
from  regimental  officers  the  necessary  data,  and  complete  the  rolls  of  those  who 
desire  to  remam  in  service,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  rank  and  degree  of  disability. 
These  rolls,  when  completed,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General. 

Names  of  officers  and  men  belonging  to  different  companies  or  regiments  will  not 
be  borne  on  the  same  rolls  in  any  of  the  above  cases.  The  rolls  of  those  who 
wish  to  remain  in  service,  as  well  as  those  who  wish  for  discharge,  will  be  made  on 
the  prescribed  blanks  for  muster  and  descriptive  rolls,  and  will  contain  full  infor- 
mation, according  to  the  form  of  the  blank. 

Department  Commanders  will  see  that  this  order  is  executed  with  promptness. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TOWNSKND; 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Utgular  JS'aDs. 
Orders,  &o. 

Oct  1.— Commodore  R.  B.  Hitchcock,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at  Cold 
Spring,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Norfolk  (Va).  Navy  Yard. 

Commodore  John  Pope,  detached  from  duty  as  Prize  Commissioner  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  ordered  to  report,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  duty 
as  Light- House  Inspector  of  First  District 

Commodore  Henry  Engle,  detached  fh>m  duty  as  Prize  Commissioner  at  New 
York,  and  ordered  to  report,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  duty 
as  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Eighth  District. 

Oct  7. — Captain  Charles  Green,  on  reporting  of  Belief  Commander  B.  G.  Par- 
rott,  detached  from  the  receiving  ship  Ohio,  and  ordered  to  report,  by  letter,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  daty  as  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  Light- 
House  District 
Vol.  IV.— 36 
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Captain  J.  M.  Berrien,  on  reporting  of  Belief  Commodore  R.  B.  Hitchoock, 
detached  from  command  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to  report,  bj  let- 
ter, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  duty  as  Inspector  of  the  Fifth  Light- 
Houso  District. 

Captain  James  Glynn,  appointed  Light-House  Inspector  of  the  Seventh  District^ 
and  ordered  to  report,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of4he  Treasury,  for  duty. 

Captain  F.  B.  Ellison,  appointed  Light- House  Inspector  of  the  Sixth  District,  and 
ordered  to  report,  by  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  that  duty. 

Oct.  17. — Captain  Cicero  Price,  detached  from  command  of  the  Jamestown,  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Commodore  James  Palmer,  President  of  a  Naval  General 
Court  Martial,  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Captain  Huntington,  United  Suites 
Marines. 

Oct.  IS. — Captain  John  R.  Goldsborough,  on  reporting  of  his  relief  Captain 
Theodore  P.  Greene,  detached  from  Ordnance  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Shenandoah. 

Captain  Theodore  P.  Greene,  ordered  for  Ordnance  duty  at  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Oct.  4. — Commander  James  M.  Frailey,  relieved  from  duty  as  member  of  Court 
Martial,  of  which  Captain  Wm.  K.  Latimer  is  President,  and  ordered  for  duty  as 
Inspector  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

Commander  Roger  N.  Stembel,  on  reporting  of  Relief  Commander  J.  M  Frailey, 
detached  from  duty  as  Inspector  at  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Shenandoah. 

Oct.  7.— Commander  Wm.  A.  Parker,  ordered  to  command  Receiving  Ship 
Independence,  at  Mare  Island,  California. 

Commander  K.  G.  Parrott,  ordered  to  command  the  Receiving  Ship  Ohia 

Conmiander  John  C.  Febiger,  ordered  to  command  the  Stonewall. 

Oct.  13. — Conmiander  Fdward  Donaldson,  ordered  to  command  the  Receiving 
Ship  Alleghany,  at  Baltimore. 

Commander  Donald  McN.  Fairfax,  ordered  for  temporary  duty  at  Navy  Yard, 
Philadelphia,  as  assistant  in  the  laying  up  of  the  iron-dad  vessels. 

Commander  Wm.  E.  LeRoy,  ordered  to  command  Naval  Rendezvous  at  New 
York. 

Commlander  Chas.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  detached  from  special  duty  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  command  the  Naval  Rendezvous  at  Boston. 

Commander  John  C.  Howell,  ordered  to  command  the  Naval  Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct.  14. — Commander  Wm.  F.  Rpicer,  ordered  for  special  duty  at  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  taking  an  inventory  of  all  public  property  in  the  Naval 
Storekeeper's  Department 

Commander  G^rge  H.  Preljle,  ordered  for  duty  as  Inspector  at  Navy  Yard, 
Boston. 

Commander  James  C  Williamson,  detached  from  special  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Gulf  Squadron,  for  duty. 

Commander  Reed  Werden,  ordered  for  duty  at  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  to  make 
an  inventory  of  all  public  property  in  the  Naval  Storekeeper's  Department 

Oct,  18. — Commander  Roger  N.  Stembell,  detached  from  conmiand  of  the  She- 
nandoah, and  ordered  to  commdnd  the  Canandaigua. 

Oct  28. — Commander  Melancton  B.  Woolsey,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory. 

Oct  30. — Commander  A.  G.  Clary,  ordered  to  command  Receiving  Ship  Con- 
stellation, at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Oct.  2. — Lieutenant-Commander  Robert  L.  May,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Shenandoah. 

Oct.  5. — Lieutentant  Gea  W.  Morris,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Brooklyn. 

Oct.  6. — Lieutenant-Commander  Nathaniel  Green,  ordered  to  the  Tonawanda. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Stephen  B.  Luce,  ordered  for  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  aa 
Commandant  of  Midshipmen,  vice  Commander  D.  McN.  Fairfax,  detached. 

Od.  7. — Lieutenant-Conmiander  Wol  H.  Dana,  ordered  to  the  Stonewall  for 
dutjK 
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Lieutenant-Commander  Qeorgd  Brown,  detached  from  Navy  Yard,  Washington, 
and  ordered  for  temporary  conmiand  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Hornet. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Samuel  James  S.  Thornton,  ordered  for  temporary  duty 
at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.  H. 

Oct.  14. — Lieutenant-Commander  Greorge  H.  Perkins,  ordered  for  duty  under 
Acting  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher,  commanding  Gulf  Squadron. 

Oct  17. — Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  S.  Skerrett,  ordered  to  command  Naval 
Rendezvous,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  S.  D.  Greene,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Oct  2. — ^Lieutenants  Richard  S.  Chew  and  Smith  W.  Nichols,  ordered  to  the 
United  States  Steamship  Shenandoah. 

OcL  3. — Lieutenant  Edward  M.  Sheppard,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  United 
States  Steamship  Taconey. 

Oct  (>. — ^Lieutenant  Simeon  P.  Gillett,  detached  from  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
ordered  for  duty  at  Naval  Academy. 

Oct  7. — Lieutenant  H.  B.  Rumsey,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Stonewall. 

Oct.  9. — Lieutenant  Morrill  Miller,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock. 

Oct.  11. — Lieutenant  John  F.  McGlensey,  detached  from  duty  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Monadnock  for  duty. 

Oct.  13. — Lieutenant  George  P.  Ryan,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  United 
States  Steamship  Lena  pee. 

Oct.  14. — ^Lieutenant  Moreau  Forrest,  detached  from  the  Savannah,  and  ordered 
for  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Oct.  17. — Lieutenatit  James  Stillwell,  ordered  to  command  the  Waxsaw. 

Oct.  25. — Lieutenant  Henry  F.  Picking,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Swatawk 

Oct  2. — Ensigns  Wm.  M.  Maclay  and  A.  Q.  Kellogg,  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah 
for  duty. 
Oct  17. — Ensign  Maraton  Niles,  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  for  duty. 

Oct.  2. — Surgeon  Edward  Shippen,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Shenandoah. 

Oct  4.— Assistant  Surgeon  Louis  Zenzen,  detaclied  from  Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  United  States  Steamship  Monadnock.  Papsod 
Assistant  Surgeon  L.  M.  Lyon,  detached  from  the  Alleghany,  and  ordered  to  the 
Shenandoah.     Assistant  Surgeon  James  M.  Flint,  ordered  to  the  Alleghany. 

Get  5. — Surgeon  J.  S.  Messersmith,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Norfblk, 
Virginia  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Theron  Woolverton,  ordered  for  duty  as  Assist- 
ant to  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  Department. 

Oct  6. — Assistant  Surgeon  Wm.  P.  Baird,  ordered  to  the  Tonawanda  for  duty. 

Oct  7. — Assistant  Surgeon  R  M.  Corson,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Stone- 
wall. 

Oct  10. — Assistant  Surgeon  E.  S.  Bogert,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Oct  16. — Assistant  Surgeon  James  N.  Hyde,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Ticonderoga.  Surgeon  F.  M.  Gunnell,  detached  from  the  Naval  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Ticonderoga.  Assistant  Surgeon 
William  P.  Baird,  ordered  to  the  Tonawanda  for  duty. 

Oct  17. — Assistant  Surgeon  Hosea  J.  Babin,  ordered  to  the  Stonewall  for  duty. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  C.  Walton,  detached  from  the  Jamestown,  and  waiting 
orders. 

Oct.  19. — Surgeon  John  S.  Kitchen,  ordered  to  Port  Royal.  South  Carolina,  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  as  relief  to  Surgeon  William  Lowber.  Surgeon  Wm. 
Lowber,  detached  from  duty  at  Naval  Hospital,  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  and 
ordered  North. 

Oct.  3. — Assistant  Paymaster  John  A.  Bates,  detached  from  the  United  States 
Steamship  Iroquois,  and  ordered  to  settle  his  accounts. 

Oct  6. — Assistant  Paymaster  A.  McC.  Bishop,  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the 
Tonawanda. 

Oct  12. — Paymaster  Charles  C.  Upham,  ordered  to  transfer  stores  and  public 
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property  at  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  to  A.  A.  PaTinaster  Robert  W.  Allen,  and  to 
return  North. 

Oct.  16. — Paymaster  John  N.  Hambleton,  ordered  to  turn  over  all  accounts, 
Ac.,  at  Washington,  to  Paymaster  Calvin  C.  Jackson,  November  1,  and  then  on 
waiting  orders.  Paymaster  Calvin  C.  Jackson,  detached  from*  duty  at  Mound  City 
Naval  Station,  and  ordered  to  assume  tlie  duties  of  Paymaster  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  now  performed  by  Paymaster  John  N.  Hambleton. 

Oct  18. — Paymaster  Edwin  Stewart,  ordered  by  November  1st  for  duty  on  board 
the  United  States  Steamship  Micliigan. 

Oct.  26. — Assistant  Paymaster  Charles  E.  Chenery,  ordered  for  duty  on  board 
the  United  States  Steamship  Florida. 

Oct  4. — ^Professor  of  Mathematics  William  Harkness,  detached  from  the  Naval 
Observatory,  and  ordered  for  duty  on  board  the  Monadnock. 

OcL  10. — Chaplain  George  W.  Smith,  detached  from  duty  at  the  Academy  at 
Assistant  Professor,  and  ordered  for  duty  as  Chaplain  at  Naval  Academy. 

Oct.  7. — Chief  Engineer  William  Roberts,  ordered  for  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmoutli,  N.  H.  Chief  Engineer,  R.  M.  Bartleman.  detached  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  ordered  to  the  Canandaigua  for  djty. 

Oct.  17. — Chief  Engineer  A.  Henderson,  ordered  for  temponuy  duty  on  board 
the  Hornet 

Promoted. 

Oct.  7. — Deu tenant-Commander  Samuel  D.  Greene,  promoted  from  Lieutenant, 
fVom  August  1  Ith,  1865. 

Oct  12. — Paymaster  John  A.  Bates,  Jr.,  promoted  from  Assistant  Paymaster,  to 
date  from  Augrust  3,  1865. 

Oct.  .^0. — Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  Samuel  F.  Shaw,  0.  J.  S.  Wella, 
G.  S.  Franklin,  Charles  H.  White,  Edward  Kershner,  H.  8.  Pitkm,  John  B. 
Ackley,  F.  L.  DuBoia  and  Herman  P.  Babcock,  promoted  fVom  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Placed  on  the  Eetired  List. 

Oct.  25. — Lieutenant-Commander  George  A.  Stevens. 


Oct.  4. — ^Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  William  T.  Plant 
OcL  14. — Assistant  Surgeon  K.  M.  Corson. 


iJoluntttr    Jfacg. 

OCTOBER. 

Orders,  &c. 

Oct  16. — Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant-Commander  i,W.  0.  Rogers,  ordered  for 
duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 

Oct  4. — Acting  Master  Gilbert  Morton,  of  the  United  States  Steamship  AUe- 
ghacy,  dismissal  of  June  3,  1866,  this  day  revoked. 

Promoted. 

Get  6.— Acting  Master  Willis  Howes,  of  the  United  States  Steamship  TanderT 
bilt,  promoted  Irom  Acting  Ensign. 
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Od,  18. — Acting  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  JohnW.  Sherfy,  of  Boston,  promoted 
from  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Oct,  19.— Acting  Master  W.  D.  Haddocks,  of  the  United  States  Steamslup  Hose, 
pro  noted  Irom  Acting  Ensign. 

Dismissed. 

CcL  25.— Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  B.  Lawson,  of  the  United  Stataa  Steamship 
Brooklyn. 


JStm  Sork  0tatt  ISatxonal  ®ttarlr. 


[ClBOULAE.] 


Gbhxsal  Hbab-Quabtebs— StAts  or  Nbw  Tobk,  ) 

ADJUTANT-GBineRAL'S  OlTIOB,  V 

Albany,  December  1,  1865.  ) 


From  and  after  this  date  all  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  National  Guard 
will  be  announced  in  monthly  General  Orders,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
United  States  Seayioe  MAaAzun. 

WK  IBVINB, 

AcffutarO-CfenerdL 


General  Head-Quabtebs— State  op  New  Yose,  ) 

General  Order,  )  Adjutant-General's  Ofhcb,  V 

No.  29.         )  AxBANT,  December  1,  1865.  ) 

The  following  officers  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  National  Guard,  State  of  New  Tork,  during  the  month  ending  November  30, 
1866:— 

Eighth  Brigade. 

Charles  Schryrer,  Aide-de-camp  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  25,  vice  John 
Dillon,  resigned. 

Ninth  Brigade. 

John  M.  Bailey,  Judge-Advocate,  with  rank  of  Major,  November  10,  vice  Henry 
M.  Benedict,  resigned.  , 

Twenty-Eighth  Brigade. 

Lawrence  H.  Spenoer,  Engineer,  with  rank  of  Major,  November  7,  1865.  Origi- 
nal appointment 

Second  Bregiment. 

Edward  KeUey,  Captain,  November  22,  1865,  vice  John  Darrow,  resigned. 

Thomas  W,  Chapman,  First  Lieutenant,  November  22,  1865,  vice  Anthony 
Yaughn  resigned. 

William  Deegan,  First  Lieutenant,  November  22,  1865,  vice  J.  O'Shaughnessy, 
fesigned. 

Third  Regiment. 

Martin  A.  Cape,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  Henry  Rettburg, 
resigned. 

Frederick  Ludder,  ilrst  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  C.  H.  Otten,  re- 
signed. 

Frederick  Wm.  Schumacker,  I^st  Lieutenant,  November  10, 1865,  vice  Behlmer, 
resigned. 

CSaus  Hoops,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  J.  W.Knolhof,  resigned. 

John  J.  Scbacht,  First  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  L.  Samuels,  resigned. 

Henry  Schmale,  Second  lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  Stern,  resigned. 
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Fourth  Regiment. 

John  N.  Henbner,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  H.  Trow,  resigned. 
Rictiard  O'Gradj,  Major,  November  16,  1865,  vice  N.  B.  Collins,  resigned. 

Sixth  Regiment. 

Andrew  Lang^  Captain,  November  10,  1865,  vice  Mittnacht,  resigned. 
John  Scbutz,  First  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  Neidig,  resigned. 

Eighth  Brigade. 

David  P.  Arnold,  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  November  10, 
1865,  vice  R.  M.  Carrington. 
George  L.  Fox,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  N.  Cook,  resigned. 
Theodore  A.  Van  Tassel,  Captain,  November  10,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
Henry  F.  King,  First  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Ninth  Regiment. 

Wm.  Pierre  Steymus,  Engineer,  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  9,  1865,  vice 
Wm.  H.  Fields. 

Howard  Pinckney,  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  Major,  November  9,  1865.  Original 
vacancy. 

John  Clement  Rushton,  Assistant  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  First  lieutenant,  No- 
vember 9,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

John  F.  Gafney,  Captain,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Henry  C.  Smith. 

Joseph  McDonald,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  J.  P.  Coppinger. 

Williiam  H.  Dougherty,  Second  Lieutenant^  November  9,  1865,  vice  John  Meeka, 
resigned. 

James  R.  Boyd,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Henry  C.  Jones,  re- 


Tenth  Regiment. 
James  P.  St  John,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  J.  A.  WQey,  resigned. 

Eleventh  Regiment. 

Hermann  Schmidt,  'First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Gustave  Sperber, 
resigned. 

Joseph  Schneider,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  C.  H.  "Wydemer,  re- 
signed. 

Joachim  Maidhof,  Colonel,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Joachim  Maidhof,  resigned. 

Michael  Williams,  Engineer,  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  vice  F. 
W.  Deiderich,  resigned. 

Twelfth  Regiment. 

John  Ward,  Jr.,  Mi^jor,  November  13,  1865,  vice  G.  A.  Hilton,  resigned. 
John  W.  Flynn,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  W.  T.  Doty,  re- 
signed. 

Thirteenth  Regiment. 

Thomas  H.  McQrath,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  10,  1865,  vice  Richard 
Oliver,  resigned. 

Thomas  M.  Hempstead,  First  lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  C.  S.  Strang, 
resigned. 

Jolin  H.  Wisner,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  A.  Q.  Chase,  re- 
signed. 

Benjamin  W.  Cary,  First  Lieutenant,  November  17,  1865,  vice  J.  H.  Low,  pro- 
moted. 

Sixteenth  Regiment. 

James  H.  Barker,  Second  Lieutenant^  November  9.  1865,  vice  J.  W.  WeUa,  re- 
igned. 
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-  Eighteenth  Regiment. 

John  Clarkson  Jay,  Jr.,  AesisUnt  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  No- 
yember  9,  18(35,  vice  J.  V.  N.  Slawson,  resigned. 

George  W.  Richardson,  First  lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  S.  D.  Cochrane, 
deceased. 

Nineteenth  Hegiment. 

John  C.  Taggart,  Captain,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Rennison,  removed  from  dis- 
teict. 

John  Meade,  Second  Lieutenant  November  9,  1865,  vice  W.  D.  Dickey,  resigned. 

Samuel  McQuado,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  I8G5,  vice  Daniel  Low,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. ^ 

Twenty-Sixth  Regiment. 

Hiram  Argersinger,  Captain,  November  18,  1865,  vice  P.  C.  Mclntyre,  removed 
from  district 

Twenty-Ninth  Regiment. 

Frank  A.  Young,  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  Major,  November  18,  1865,  vice  Morgan 
Lewis,  resigned. 

Warren  G.  Overacker,  Captain,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Stephen  Van  Voorhees, 
resigned. 

John  H.  Becker,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Overacker,  pro- 
moted. 

Erastus  McClew,  Second  lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Edward  Cogan. 

Richard  Williams,  Captain,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Robert  Allison,  promoted. 

Isaac  Keeler,  Captain,  November  14, 1866,  vice  H.  Rowland,  left  district 

Joseph  W.  Lee,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  John  Haggerty,  left 
district 

Robert  E.  Moore,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Jolm  McNamara, 
deceased. 

Thirtieth  Regiment. 

James  Gibson,  Colonel,  November  14,  1865,  vice  W.  P.  Robertson,  resigned. 
Levinns  N.  Wilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  14,.  1665,  vice  James  Gibson, 
promoted. 

Thirty-Seventh  Regiment. 

Richard  M.  Blacke,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  C.  H.  Seaman, 
resigned. 

Richard  H.  Pascall,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  R.  M.  Blacke, 
promoted. 

William  H.  Cox,  Captain,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Thomas  Stephenson,  resigned. 

James  W.  Carmichael,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1 805,  vice  Wm.  H.  Cox, 
promoted. 

Charles  M.  Catlin,  Colonel,  November  14,  1865,  vice  0.  D.  Ashley,  resigned. 

N.  W.  Stuyvesant  Catlin,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  14,  18G6,  vice  C.  M. 
Catlin,  promoted. 

William  H.  Farrar,  Major,  November  14, 1865,  vice  N.  W.  S.  Catlin,  promoted. 

Ernest  A.  Demurest,  Captain,  November  14,  1866,  vice  A.  W.  Reynolds,  resigned. 

Albert  Brunton,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  E.  A.  Demarost, 
promoted. 

Forty-First  Regiment. 

Charles  H.  Pope,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  B.  W.  Brooks, 
promoted. 

Forty-Fifth  Regiment. 

Seth  J.  Stever,  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  vice  J.  G.  Merriman,  removed  from 
district. 

John  K.  Rice,  First  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  Norman  H.  Becker, 
removed  from  district 

Thomas  F.  De  Lany,  Second  Lieutenant^  November  13,  1865,  vice  John  P. 
Kelley,  promoted. 
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Francis  L.  Stone,  Assistant  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  Koyember 
13,  1865,  vice  £.  C.  Bass,  resigned. 

Forty^Seventh  Regiment. 

David  £.  Austin,  Major,  November  13,  1865,  vice  H.  W.  Banks,  promoted. 

Fiftieth  Regiment. 

Escha  Holcomb,  First  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  W.  A.  Mosher,  pro- 
moted. 

Silas  R.  Wickes,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  E.  Hdcomb,  pro- 
moted. 

Charles  Hausner,  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  vice  H.  Gurry,  resigned. 

Fifty-Second  Regiment. 

Henry  N.  Witty,  Engineer,  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  vice  Wm. 
P.  Barstow,  resigned. 

Albert  Gr.  Smith,  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  November  13, 
1865,  vice  William  Cole,  resigned. 

Peter  Geihl,  First  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  McNiel,  supernumerary. 

Auguste  Bothe,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  R.  B.  Haucoc^ 
supernumerary. 

Harvey  E.  Parsons,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  F.  Currier, 
promoted. 

John  H.  Adams,  First  Lieutenant,  November  21,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Peter  Wilderoter,  Second  LieutenaDt,  November  21,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Fifty-Fifth  Regiment. 

William  B.  AUenJ  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  14,  1865,  vice  J.  Le  Olerc,  re- 
signed. 

Fifty-Ninth  Regiment. 

Charles  F.  Rodgers,  Major,  November  13,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
Lauren  C.  Eastman,  Secomi  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  N.  B.  Spencer, 
resigned. 

IU>bert  Herries,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Sixty-Fifth  Regiment. 

John  W.  Schlehr,  Captain,  November  14,  18G5,  vtc«  Joseph  Beck,  resigned. 

Conrad  Staffel,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  John  W.  Schlehr,  pro- 
moted. 

John  C.  Weber,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  C.  Staftel,  pro- 
moted. ^ 

Sixty-Seventh  Regiment. 

(Toorge  Hammond,  Captain,  November  20,  1865,  vice  W.  H.  Hammond,  resigned. 

Charles  F.  Goodman,  First  Lieutenant,  November  20,  1865,  vice  J.  H.  Matteson, 
left  the  district 

Malcolm  Ingersoll,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  20,  1865,  vice  C.  F.  Goodman, 
promoted. 

Seventy-Second  Regiment. 

George  R.  Miller,  Captain,  November  14,  1865,  vice  H.  B.  Howard,  promoted. 

Seventy-Ninth  Regiment. 

Thomas  Hamflton,  First  Lieutenant,  November  15,  1865,  vice  James  Sinclair, 
promoted. 
Charles  S.  McKay,  Captain,  November  15,  1866,  i;ice  Thomas  Barclay,  promoted, 
j^ndrew  D.  Baird,  Captain,  November  15,  1865,  vice  Wm.  Manson,  resigned. 
William  C.  Clark,  Captain,  November  20, 1865,  vice  J).  Morrison,  resigned. 
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Eighty-First  Regiment. 

Horace  Buchanan,  Adjutant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  yacancj. 

Eighty-FoTirth  Regiment. 

George  B.  Elmore,  Captain,  Noyember  13,  1865,  t^  J.  E.  Fender,  resigned. 

James  T.  Pitcher,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  J.  Ward,  re- 
signed. 

George  H.  Friers,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865,  vice  Geo.  B.  Ehnore, 
promoted. 

James  Gibson,  Second  Lieutenant,  November,  14, 1865,  vice  G^rge  H.  Friers, 
promoted. 

Eighty-Sixth  Regiment. 

William  Kortz,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  E.  W.  Buland. 

Eighty-Ninth  Regiment. 

Elijah  AUiger,  Captain,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Geo.  A.  Creed. 
James  Mclaughlin,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  George  Darlajid. 
Theodore  P.  Johnson,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  J.  McLaughlin, 
promoted. 

Ninety-Fifth  Regiment. 

Patrick  O^Connor,  Engineer,  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  9,  1865.    Original 
vacancy. 
Thomas  J.  Grace,  Captain,  November  25,  1865,  vice  John  Eagan,  promoted. 

Ninety-Eighth  Regiment. 

Louis  Weide,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  S.  Bellinger,  left  the 
district. 

Andrew  J.  Lenhardt,  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  vice  A.  C.  Treavitt,  left  the 
district. 

John  Roth,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865.  vice  Lenhardt,  promoted. 

Louis  Sommers,  Captain,  November  13,  1865,  viceF.  Sommers,  promoted. 

S.  F.  lUingworth,  First  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  5L  Jenkins,  left  the 
district 

Frederick  Parsons,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  13,  1865,  vice  L.  Sommers, 
promoted. 

One  Hundred  stnd  First  Regiment. 

Gustavus  W.  Palmer,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Edward  Thomp- 
son, resigned. 
Harlow  S.  Esselst3m,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment. 

Cyrus  B^ackman,  Captain,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Alexander  Evans,  resigned. 
Charles  F.  Hall,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Blackman,  promoted.     , 

One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regiment. 

MtJUk  M.  Davis,  Msjor,  November  9,  1 865.    Original  vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment.' 

Thomas  0.  Bassett,  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  November  9, 
1865,  vice  Vfm.  H.  Dewitt,  resigned. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regiment. 

Charles  H.  Thomson,  Colonel,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vacancj. 
S.  McKaj,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  9,  1865,  vice  C.  H.  Thomson,  promoted. 
,  Henrj  Baldwin,  liijor,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vaoanQ7. 
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Archibald  M.  Upson,  Captain,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
Jno.  B.  Rathbone,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 
William  A.  Spencer,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865.     Oriprical  vacancy. 
Archie  Baxter,  Adjutant,  November  24,  1865,  vice  Henry  Baldwin,  promoted. 

One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regiment. 

Daniel  A.  Kenyon,  Quartermaster,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  November  9, 
1865.    Original  vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regiment. 

Jacob  B.  Van  Housen,  Chaplain,  with  rank  of  Captain,  November  9,  1866.  Origi- 
nal vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regiment. 

Charles  J.  Beach,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  B.  W.  Seymour, 
promoted. 

George  Coon,  Surgeon,  with  rank  of  Major,  November  9, 1865,  vice  L.  W.  Allen, 
resigned. 

D.  Seward  Sheldon,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  Charles  J.  Beach, 
promoted. 

Benjamin  "W.  Seymour,  Quatermaster,  with  rank  of  First  Lieutenant,  November 
9,  1866,  vice  A.  White,  resigpied. 

One  Himdred  and  Twelfth  Regiment. 

Harmon  D.  Hall,  Colonel,  November  21,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Gould  H.  Thorp,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  November  21,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

W.  Ferguson,  Major,  November  21,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regiment. 

John  K.  Periey,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Edward  Scott,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

Thomas  Stapleton,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Robert  M.  Korchner,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

Augustus  Rassiga^  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

Alma  P.  Webster,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

J.  Anthony  Morschhauser,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.  Original  va- 
cancy. 

Frederick  Kochert,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 
;    Charles  Child,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

John  A.  Gould,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Oi:iginal  vacancy. 

William  H.  Stevens,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Henry  C.  Ferley,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 

Peter  Martin,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Walter  L.  Thompson,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
•     Henry  Millent,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Patrick  Fay,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

One  Hundred  and  -Fourteenth  Regiment. 

James  McKeon,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

John  P.  Morris,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Matthias  Johnston,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Henry  Banfleld,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

W.  W.  Stephenson,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

C.  H.  Palmieri,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

William  Ferguson,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

James  A.  Talker,  First  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

James  H.  Gilligan,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Grould  H.  Thorp,  Captain,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

E.  Bayard  Webster,  First  Lieutenant,  >iovember  14,  1865.     Original  vacancy. 
William  Mailer,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  14,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 
De  Forest  H.  Thomas,  Captain,  November  14,  1866.     Original  vacancy. 
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Independent  Battery  "  A,"  attaclied  to  the  9th  Brigade, 
\N.  G-.,  S.  N.  Y. 

JohD  Barrett,  Captaiu,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

John  Grady,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1866.    Original  vacancy. 

Henry  Loughran,  Second  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865.    Original  vacancy. 

Hugh  O'Hare,  Second  Lieutenant,  Junior,  November  9,  1805.    Original  vacancy. 

Cavalry  Squadron  attached  to  9th  Brigade,  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 

Martin  Lehman,  First  Lieutenant,  November  9,  1865,  vice  P.'S.  Hartman,  resigned. 

Assistant  in  Commissary-G-enerars  Depari;inent. 

Samuel  W.  Tuttle,  with  rank  of  Migor,  November  27,  1865.    Original  appointment. 


Besignations  of  Officers. 


The  following  resignations  of  officers  in  the  National  Guard,  State  of  New 
York,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  month  ending 
November  30,  1865: — 

Nov.    1. — 39th  Regiment,  A.  R.  Barnard,  Captain,  removed  from  district. 

Nov,    2.^3d  Regiment,  Orville  S.  Hill,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.    3.— 43d  Regiment,  William  P.  Buckley,  Captain,  term  expired. 

Nov.    3. — 55th  Regiment,  Louis  Zipful,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.    4. — 55th  Regiment,  John  Guth,  Captain,  decline?. 
;  Nov.    6. — 55th  Regiment,  George  Rorder,  Second  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.    *l. — 57th  Regimen^  John  F.  Taylor,  Second  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.    8. — 57th  Regiment,  Jacob  Wilsie,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

^017.  10. — 59th  Regiment,  F.  S.  Roberts,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  11. — 59th  Regiment,  John  Johnson,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 108th  Regiment,  John  H.  Whitbeck,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 103d  Regiment,  D.  D.  Dimmick,  Adjutant,  declina«. 

Nov.  13. — l03d  Regiment,  Charles  Daniels,  Second  laeutenant,  removed  from 
district. 

Nov.  18. — 97  th  Regiment,  Charles  A.  Hanley,  Captain,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 89th  Regiment,  John  O'Donald,  Jr.,  Quatermaster,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 86th  Regiment,  Willis  H.  Sellick,  Second  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 83d  Regiment,  George  T.  Castle,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 83d  Regiment,  Robert  Bryson,  Captain,  term  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 83d  Regiment,  WiUiam  A.  Wasson,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 83d  Regiment,  M.  Medler,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 76th  Regiment,  A.  H.  Barber,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 74th  Regiment,  Walter  G.  Seeley,  Colonel,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 65th  Regiment,  Joseph  Beck,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 65th  Regiment,  Henry  Rudolph,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 65th  Regiment,  Wm.  F.  Berens,  Colonel,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 52d  Regiment,  William  Cole,  Quartermaster,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 52d  Regiment,  Wm.  P.  Barstow,  Engineer,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 43d  Regiment,  Geo.  W.  Baker,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 39th  Regiment,  A.  R.  Smith,  Miyor,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 25th  Regiment,  Bernard  Snyder,  Second  Lieutenant,  appointed  on 
capital  police. 

Nov.  13. — 27th  Regiment,  George  H.  Cater,  Second  Lieutenant,  removed  from 
district. 

Nov.  13. — 25th  Regiment,  John  Grady,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 24th  Regiment,  Nathan  E.  Camp,  Assistant  Surgeon,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 24th  Regiment,  Sidney  T.  Cary,  First  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 24th  Regiment,  Le  Grand  C.  Cramer,  Second  Lieutenant,  absenco 
from  district 
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iJbv.  13. — 23d  Beg^ent,  Richard  M.  Green,  Saoond  Lieutenant,  declinea. 

Nov.  13. — 2l8C  Regiment,  James  Kent,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  absence  fromdistricL 

Kov.  13. — 19th  Regiment,  William  Dickey,  Second  Lieutenant,  declines. 

Kov.  13. — 19th  Regiment,  James  C.  Rennison.  Captain,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 18th  Regiment,  Adam  T.  Sackett,  Second  Lieutenant,  remoyed'  from 
district 

Nov.  1 3. — 30th  Regiment  Joseph  M.  Batty,  Captam,  removed  from  district. 

Nov.  13. — 16th  Regiment,  Nathan  A.  Downs,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  1 3. — 14th  Regiment,  Edward  H.  Flavin,  Captain,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  13. — 14th  Regiment,  Charles  Bartow,  First  Jiieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 13th  Regiment,  Adam  T.  Dodge,  Captain,  term  of-  service  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 12th  Regiment,  Cyrus  P.  Spaulding,  Second  Lieutenant,  removed  from 
district 

Ihff,  13. — 12th  Regiment,  John  T.  Kennedy,  Surgeon,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 10th  Regiment,  Lionel  U.  Lennox,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 9th  Regiment,  Wm.  H.  Field,  Engineer,  term  of  service  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 8  th  Regiment,  Leander  Buck,  Major,  term  of  service  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 8th  Regiment,  Henry  R.  Graham,  Adjutant,  absence  from  district. 

Nov.  13. — 6th  Regiment,  D.  Reinhardt,  First  Lieutenant,  term  of  service  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 6th  Regiment,  J.  Kaiser,  Captain,  term  of  service  expired. 

Nov.  13. — 5th  Regiment,  J.  P.  B.  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  ill  health. 

Nov.  13. — 2d  Regiment,  W.  R.  Roberts,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — ^Thirteenth  Brigade,  Benj.  Blood,  Quartermaster,  declines. 

Nov.  13. — 1st  Battety  Heavy  Artillery,  Fifth  Brigade,'  John  N.  Robins,  Second 
Lieutenant,  declines. 

Nov.  13.— 1st  Battery  Heavy  Artillery,  Fifth  Brigade,  Henry  R.  Oliver,  Captain, 
declines. 

Nov.  13.— Ist  Battery  Heavy  Artillery,  Fifth  Brigade,  Peter  Mihie,  Jr.,  Captain, 
declines. 

Nov.  14. — 38th  Regiment,  John  Aldinger,  Second  Lieutenant,  removed  from 
district 

Nov.  14. — 77th  Regiment,  P.  A.  McMahon,  Major,  removed  from  district 

Nov.  14. — 38th  Regiment,  Warner  Bargy,  Captain,  removed  from  district. 
■    Nov.  16.— 47th  Regiment,  Chas.  W.  Hayes,  First  Lieutenant,  physical  disability. 

Nov.  16. — 18th  Regiment,  Peter  A.  Jay,  Captain,  absence  from  district 

Nov.  16. — 45th  Regimenti  W.  V.  0.  Vallely,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov.  17. — 57th  Regiment,  Henry  Lent,  Captain,  declines. 

Nov,  17. — 16th  Regiment,  Churchill  C.  Smith,  Captain,  physical  disability. 

Nov.  17. — 87th   Regiment,  Henry  D.  H.  Snyder,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  absence 
from  district. 

Nov.  19. — lOlst  Regiment,  Alonzo  Putnam,  Surgeon,  absence  from  district 

Nov.  20. — 82d  Regiment,  J.  HoUenbeck,  Captain,  absence  from  district 

Nov.  20. — 1 3th  Regiment,  Willoughby  Powell,  Adjutant,  absence  from  district. 

Nov.  20. — S2d  Regiment,  George  Machey,  First  Lieutenant,  absence  from  dis- 
trict. 

Nov.  21. — 82d  Regiment,  Anthony  Murphy,  Second  Lieutenant,  absence  from 
district 

Nov.  22. — 14th  Regiment,  Andrew  F.  Ackley,  Second  Lieutenant,  absence  from 
district 

Nov.  22. — 87th  Regiment,  James  H.  Morrow,  Major,  absence  firom  district 

Kov.  25. — 23d  Regiment  S.  W.  Waldron,  Adjutant,  declines. 

Nov.  27. — 14th  Regiment,  Robert  Henderson,  Second  lieutenant,  declines. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

WM.  IRVINE, 

Ac(fuiarU-  OfncraL 
[Official] 

C.  W.  Bbntlby, 

A.  A:  Adjutant- Chneral.  } 
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